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Life is a race-course, and all of us are 
runners. If you are to win success and 
finish strong you must guard your health. 
Illness will break your pace at the quarter, 
and oblige you to lie down at the stretch. 

USTERATED 

PEPSIN GUM 

Will whiten your teeth, sweeten your 
breath, aid your digestion, and guard your 
system agamst germs — the most delicious 
and only antiseptic gum in the world. 

WHY 

Chew other gums which do you no good 
when, for the same price, you can buy 
a delicious gum that guards your health? 
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£ KEEP WELL AND YOITLL DO WELL 

g^ We know if we can get you to chew Lister- 
; ated Pepsin Gum it will pay us as well as you. 

HERE IS OUR INDUCEMENT send ^ lo cents 

^KssaBassaBssaBa=saB=saaa^=s=aBBSK3BBxm (itampS OF COin) 

for postage, and we will mail you FREE 2 five-cent ]>ackages 
of Listerated Pepsin Gum ; also a handsome gun metal Watch 
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Common Sense Gum Company 
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nied by postage for return. 
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The 
Shortstory PubushingCo. 
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29tb STREET & BROADWAY 

NEW YORK crrY 



This ftinoiis Hotel is nost centntly located, conrenlent 
to all the life and business of the Metropolis. 

Now under the management of L. Frenkel, flivonbly 
known to the traveling public, through the Hotel Alberc. 

THE GUiSEY HOUSE has been refitted and 
refurnished. Rooms range from $x.oo per day up. 

Club Breakftst and Meals at fixed prices. 



HOTEL 

GRENOBLE 

56th Street and 7th Avenue 

(Opposite Carnegie Hall) 

N. Y. City 

A Select FamOy and Transient Hotel. Situated in the 
finest residential part of the city, two blocks from Central 
Park, convenient to all theatres and shops. 

Rooms $1.50 a day and up 

Rooms with bath $2.00 per day and up 

Parlor bedroom and bath, 

$3.00 a day and up 

WDliaa P. Chase 
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EXPERT SERVICE MODERATE FEES 

L. E. SWARTZ, 5a6 Newport Ave., Chicago, 

B© A #^TrO W ^^ Actr©«« 

Learn a profession that pays |9S to $aoo weekly. Write for 
FRKI booklet on Dramatic Art by •orresp«adeaee. CHICAQO 
SCHOOL OF ELOTCTIOll, 817 Grand Opera llenae, Chiea— 

Send your Song-poems to me 

*'A hit wiB m€tke you rich" 

Publishers are now looking for new material. I will compose 
music on reasonable terms, and recommend reputable publisners 
who do n-)t charge for publication. Write for free copy of my 
successes. Leo Wood, author of " When the Autumn Leaves 
are Falling. " etc.. No. 70 Marbridge Bldg., New Yoric City. 
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FREE PRIZE OFFER 

We have jnst made arranffements whereby we are able to offer 
to the readers of this maffasine a valuable prise, if they are able to 
copy this cartoon. Take Your Pencil Now, and copy this sketch on 
a common piece of paper, and send it to ns today; and if. in the es- 
timation of onr Art directors, it is even 40 per cent, as rood as the 
orisioaUwewiUmsilto yotxr address FREE OF CHARGE FOR 
S« MONTHS, 

THE HOME EDUCATOR 

This maffasine is fnBy Ulnstrated and contains special informa- 
tion pertaininfir to Illnstratinsr. Cartooninsr. etc.. and is pnblished 
for the benefit of those desirous of eaminflf larsrer salaries. It is a 
Home Smdy Maffaslne for ambitions persons who desire suooeM. 
There is positively no money oonslderatlon connected with this 
free offer. Copy this picture now and send it to na today. 

Coireipo]i4eaceI]i8UtiitooIA]iMrica,DeptSSf Scfantoo, Pa. 
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>^:. Story Writers 
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Bntered at the Poet-Offloe at Boston, Mass., as second^slass matter. 

Thb Black Cat ie devoted to original, unusual, fascinating stories ~ every number is 
complete in itaeli. It publishes no serials, translations, borrowings, or stealings. It pays 
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The Door of Death** 

BY GEOBGB SEIBBL. 

HE first hint of the fearful truth came to me 
a week ago, on the morning after I arrived at 
this hotel. I turned out of bed and groped 
toward the window, to open the blinds and let 
the gold of the morning pour in, when I stum- 
bled against a cuspidor. And my foot, striking 
the porcelain, gave forth a metallic ring. 

It startled me, but I thought no more of it just then. There 
was a dull pain in my head, and I raised the window, thinking 
the morning breeze might drive it away. They had told me that 
the fresh mountain air and the waters of the iron spring would 
make a new man of me. Ah, they had little thought, doctor and 
fri^ids, what it would make of me! 

I returned to my bedside, and knelt down to reach under it 
for my shoes. I always put my shoes under the bed, my watch 
in one shoe and my pocketbook in the other. Xo burglar would 
ever think of looking into a pair of shoes for valuables. As I 
stooped to reach under the bed, my eyes fell upon the place where 
I had lain. There was the depression made by my body, but it 
bore no manner of resemblance to the contour of a human body — 

•Copyright, 1«08, by The Shortstory Publishing Company. Copyright secured In Great 
Britain. All rights reserved. The writer of this story received a cash prize of f 100 in 
Thb Bi|iCK Cat story contest ending October 12, 1904. 
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2 TBB DOOR OF DEATH. 

ill fact, it looked very mncli more like the outline of a huge door-key. 

I laughed, and said to myself that it was a play of shadows, 
an optical illusion caused by tlie beams of the morning sun slant- 
ing against the post of my bed. A crazy idea! Whoever heard 
of a bed-post casting a shadow like a door-key ? If the water 
at the springs the other day had held in solution anytliing stronger 
tlnni iron, I should have blamed it on the four glasses I had 
drunk. However, I determined to dismiss the matter from my 
mhul — my head was drowsily aching without this new worry — 
so I brnshed my hands over the sheets to smooth them out. It 
would create gossij) if the chambermaid saw that the impression 
loft by my body in the bed was not that of a human body at all, 
but rather resembled the outlines of a huge door-key. 

Since then the fearful truth has slowly forced itself upon me, 
and, O God ! I have been driven to every shift and expedient 
to keep the secret fnmi becoming known. I have walked slowly 
and tiptoed in the corridors, lest the metallic impact of my feet 
upon tlie tiles should arouse suspicion. On the wannest days I 
have muffled myself in my greatcoat, to prevent spying eyes from 
wondering about the shape of my body. Despite these precau- 
tions the clerk and the porters look after me as I pass, and I am 
sure they susjwct something. I <lare not stop to talk to any of 
the other guests, not even t() het\ for fear my awful secret will 
Ix^conie known. 

Ah, if they knew — if 67*^ knew! The thought appals me; I 
feel the i)erspiration break out ui)on my brow; and, as T lift my 
hand tn wipe it away, I feel that my brow is icy as iron. 

It is the fault of the mineral spring water — of that I feel 
certain. The four glasses I drank soon after my arrival must 
have caused all this trouble. Though I know nothing of medi- 
cine, .nor of the mysterious inter-actions of matter and mind and 
chemical reagents, I feel dimly certain that the particles of iron, 
entering my blood, have worked this transformation. The 
thought makes me faint — I stagger — I clutch the newel-post, for 
I must not fall, ^feseems that, as I clatter down in the corridor, 
one of the l)ell-boys will pick me up and tell the clerk, '* Some 
guest has dropped this." And then the secret would be out. 

I can understand the transmutation of my bodily tissue into 
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THE DOOR OF DEATH. 3 

metallic molecules. It is similar to the process of ossification by 
which a well-known museum freak was produced, analogous to 
the process of i)etrifaction by which whole forests have been 
turned into stone. But why this strange shape i Why not retain 
my human semblance i What mad prank have the mysterious 
powers of the mind played with my body i 1 remember, before 
lying down cm the bed that night, the door-key was the last tan- 
j^ible object of my thoughts. I rose to see whether I had locked 
the door. Then, as I lay down again, the key, huge and luminous, 
sei^nied to hang over my IkhI. As I fell asleep, its 1k)w seemed 
to press coldly upon my forehead. 

I dread discovery. What will become of me ? Perhaps, like 
the Ossified Man, I shall become the prey of some dime museum 
manat!:er. I can see the flaring canvas painted with the aeeursed 
sh;n>o; I can hear the le<»turer invite the gaping crowd to " (^ouie 
in and see the Human Doi^r-key I Ouly a diuu» I " 

It is in vain to think jestingly of the matter in this strain, as 
1 have tried to do. I have said to uiyrelf, ** He grateful you are 
not turned into an umbrella, for then you would tremble con- 
tinnally in <lread of being stolen. Be grateful you are not turned 
into a Venetian glass vavse, for then you would shiver in perpet- 
ual apprehensicm of being broken. Be gratefid you are not turned 
into a pump, for if you met a friend, and he shook your hand 
vigoronsly, a stream of clear cold Water gushing from your 
month would l)etray your secret at once." 

Indeed, I am sincerely grateful that it is no worse. And 
frratefnl, tcK), that she does not suspect. If she knew, she would 
no lonji^er smile at me, even her mournful smile. What would 
i^lie say ? 

And what would the hotel manager say if he knew — es])ecially 
if lio knew the full import of this mysterious transformation ? 
Oidy yesterday this import dawned fully upon me. It is weird 
~~"it is ])08itively uncanny. There is a kind of escritoire in my 
r<Mmi, and it is locked. I had decided to ^vrite the doctor about 
^•y queer sensations, especially about the flattened feeling in my 
li^'ad, and I stood before the escritoire wondering how T should 
^^\^n it. By some subtle suggestion, coming I know not whence, 
I ^vas moved to l)end my aching head forward and lean it against 
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4 THE DOOR OF DEATH. 

the door of the desk. As I did so, my head instantaneously passed 
into the keyhole, I wrenched about in quick alarm, and the door 
sprang open. 

It seems that the metallic molecules of my strangely shapen 
body are still in a state of fluxion, and conform at once to the 
bolts and tumblers of any lock. It is a gruesome thought — I am, 
a hey that opens any door! 

If the police should learn of it! They would apprehend me 
at once. It would be thought dangerous to leave me at large, for 
suppose I should avail myself of my weird power and become a 
burglar! Ho, ye money-bags, what would your double doors and 
triple locks avail you ? Your strong-boxes would open at a twist 
of my head. I could walk into jewelry stores at night, and help 
myself to trays of rings and w^atches. When people would leave 
on their summer vacations, I could enter their houses and ransack 
the drawers of desks and bureaus. I could penetrate with ease 
to the treasure chambers of gold-hoarding kings, or to the harems 
of uxorious sultans. I certainly could not blame the police for 
placing me under arrest if they discovered this strange power to 
be mine. But I do not fear them — prison doors would open to 
let me out as easily as any door in this hotel would open to let 
me in. 

It seems that the same state of fluxion which prevents the 
metallic molecules of my body from solidifying in the form of 
the key, still keeps the people I meet from guessing my dread secret. 
I am hovering, as it were, between the two shapes — like a disem- 
bodied spirit uncertain which form to assume. O God, 'tis well 
that no one knows ! What would she say if she came up to look 
into my eyes, and looked instead through the bow of a key into 
space ? 

Can she suspect anything? Is she here by some collusion with 
the doctor who recommended me to come hither? Sometimes I 
think so — for she acts strangely. We were affianced, yet she 
barely notices my presence, nods to me distantly, though pleas- 
antly, seems to avoid me as I avoid her. Last evening, when I 
followed her up the hotel stairs, my feet clicking clearly upon the 
tiles, she walked faster until she fairly flew across the upper cor- 
ridor ; then I heard her turn the key in the door of her room. Ah, 
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if she knew how little avails the locking of doors against me ! I 
need only prees my head into the keyhole and give one wrench ; 
tlicmost complicated lock would fly open instantly. What would 
the Prisoner of Chillon not have given to possess this power ? Or 
Ugohno in the Tower of Famine ? Or M. de Beaufort in Maza- 
rines prison ? Or Galileo in the career of the Inquisition ? Or the ^ 
thousands that have been cast helpless into the Bastilles and 
Chateaux d'lf of the world ? By them this inexplicable transfer- * 
mation, this perplexing gift, would have been welcomed as a bless- 
ing, as a divine interposition like in the case of Paul and Silas in 
the dungeon at Philippi. To me it comes as a cruel curse, an af- 
fliction little short of death. 

It were easier to bear if I could make the remotest use of it. 
But what use could I make of it ? I am qualified only to become 
a traveling locksmith or a burglar's first assistant. I should prove 
a valuable helper to some midnight marauder, for I could tell him 
that hotel guests occasionally put their valuables into their shoes, 
which they stand just under the bed, at the foot 

Perhaps I might turn my gift to use in a small way even here. 
And by doing oo I might discover whether the people of the hotel 
suspect anything. I have seen them look curiously at my shadow 
as I crossed the lawn. I must keep out of the sunlight. 

Approaching the clerk, I said hurriedly, in a casual manner: 

"If — I suppose you sometimes do — if you should have oc- 
casion to break open any door or to force the lock of a trunk — " 

" Sir," said he, and looked at me in a way that told me he di- 
vined what I meant to say. 

" If you should," I continued, trying to feign a careless smile, 
"don't burst them open until youVe called me." Then I leaned 
over and whispered into his ear, " I'll open them for you." 

He looked after me in a way that left little doubt in my mind. 
He more than suspects my secret. It will require all my cunning 
to keep it from him. If it were not for my shadow ! 

Going up into my room I thought over this, though my head 
ached and throbbed. Throwing open the curtains, I looked at my 
^dow upon the wall. If any lingering doubt had remained in 
^y xniud as to the horrible truth, one glance now dispelled it. The 
shadow of my body was truly the shadow of a gigantic key. I 
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6 THE DOOR OF DEATH. 

cannot go out any more unless I am muffled up past recognition 
T—at any rate not in the daytime, nor in an unequally lighted 
room. 1 remember the story (»f a certain Peter Schlemihl, who 
s(»ld his shadow and then wandered over the wide world in despair 
over his loss — how glad I should he to give my shadow away 
before it gives me away ! 

As I watched it upon the wall, flickering and fading with the 
motion of the wind-stirred curtain, another strange phenomenon 
arrested my attention. The Ik)w of the key was where my head 
.hould have l)een ; the stem of it formed my body; the bridge rep- 
resente<l my feet. Xow and again a sort of undulation or tremor 
.<liook the shadow, and T note<l that the bow and the bridge had 
changed places. It is. evidently another result of the state of 
lluxion in which I realize all the molecules of my body to l)e, and 
J suppose it will continue until the process of ferriiication is com- 
]»lete<l. If I had drunk more of the iron water, doubtless by now 
I should l)e jingling on somebody's key-ring. I am like the Para- 
mecium, that elastic animalcule which projects limbs from its 
l)ody whenever and wherever it requires them — hands to seize food 
or feet to kick foes. I am in a state of fluxion, unstable an<l un- 
dulating; I feel all through me the endosmosis and exosmosis 
of my dual elements — flesh and iron; this flexible, that rigid; 
the one human-like, the other key-shaped. 

The thought is maddening. T would blow out my brains, but 
for two c<msiderations. One is that a bullet fired at my head would 
])ass harndessly through the bow of the key, if the l)ow hap- 
])eued to be head at the time ; if the bri<lge end chanced to be head, 
the bidlet would fall flattened to the floor. The shot would at- 
tract attention, arouse suspicion, and suspicion is already rife. 
Of course, T might go and leap into the lake, being sure of sink- 
ing to the bottom, and no one would ever know what ha<l Ix^come 
of me. But there I should lie under water, and rust, rust, rust. 
The idea is unl)earable, for if 1 cannot help b(»ing a door-key, I 
at least do not wish to be a rusty one. 

Besides, if T made an end of myself, what would she say? She 
loved me once — I believe she still loves me — we were affianced. 
Sometimes T think the doctor has sent her here to watch over roe, 
and that she knows, for I have caught her eyes red as if with weep- 
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ing. Does she know J 1 must sound her — yet I must lx» careful 
lc»st she sound me, and discover that 1 sound like iron. 

It must be dcme with tact. I hear her coming up the stairs now. 
I will easily cast her off the scent. 

'*Ah, Eleanor, you may have noticed that — that as I walk 
along this corridor my footfall clicks like — like metal." 

" Well," she asked, and looked at me in a starth^l way. 

** It's just because I have had my shoes soled and heeled with 
iron. 1 was afraid the damjmess of the ground here, soakiug 
through leather soles, might bring on rheumatism. It's very dani|) 
here — that is also the reason you see me always muffled up in my 
overcoat." 

" Oh," she said, and l)egan to eilge away towar<l her do<u-. 

"Don't be afraid of me — stay — T Avouldn't harui you if I 
could. Of course, the past is past — you believed the slanders of 
those who would make out that I wasn't quite right in my head — 
you believed them, and it's all over between us. But I love you 
still." 

'* Do not remind me of it/' she said, shading her eyes with her 
hands, and retreating more ra])idly toward her room. 

**It is true — I love you still, love you madly. If there is 
anything T can do to show my love, call upon me to do it. Alas, 
it is little that lies in my poAver, but if — if, for instance, you 
shoidd lose the key of your jewel casket, bring the casket to me. 
ril oj>en it for you — you understand ? " 

By this time she had reached the door of her rooui, and stood 
upon the threshold. 

** Good-night ! " she said, in a tone almost tearful, and shut the 
door in my face. I stood in consternation for a moment; I had 
not dreamed of such an affront, after I had been at great jiains to 
express my devotion. I rapped upon the door and cried : 

"Open and hear what I have to say. There was a time wlien 
you listened gladly to w^hat I said. Open ! " 

*'Go away," she cried, "Go to your room — sleep — compose 
yourself — that will be best for you." 

" You must listen to me, you mv^^f open the door, or T irill.*' T 
t^aiil this with terrible emphasis, so that she could not help but 
understand my meaning. 
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" If, as you say, you love me still, go to your room," she said. 

"I love you still,".! repeated vehemently, "end love laughs at 
locksmiths! Open the door, or I will. I have a power to open 
doors more potent than the shoulder of Porthos." 

"Go away — go to your room," she almost screamed. 

" You suspect, but you do not know the extent of this power," 
I answered. " If I were Harpagon, no treasure would be secure 
from me. If I were Paul Pry, no secret could be locked up too 
tightly. If I were Don Juan, no haughty beauty's chamber door 
would bar my passion out" 

" Go away," she shriieked. " I have rung for the porter. Go 
away ! " 

" You shall hear all I have to say," I cried in rage. " Before 
he comes I'll be at your side, and you must send him off again." 

I stooped forward and pressed my head against the keyhole. 
It passed into the lock instantaneously, and I knew that I need 
but give one twist for the door to fly open. At that instant the 
porter came rushing up, in response to her ringing and her frantic 
cries, and seized me from behind. As I twisted my head in the 
lock he tugged — tugged like a demon. I felt my senses leaving 
me — strangulation, darkness, horror succeeded. He tugged and 
wrenched — I twisted and gasped. It is over — for suddenly I 
felt all human senses quitting my body, and I fell to the floor with 
a clang, just a common iron door-key. 

I am dead. I, Martin Farringdon, am dead — I died at her 
door. The body that was mine is iron and shapen like a door-key. 
They have carried it into the room where I was, and laid it upon 
the bed. When day comes they will see that I am dead. And what 
is left of me will perhaps be himg upon a nail above the chimney- 
piece. 



'-^ M'-t. U 
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The Que** 

BY JAMES FRANCIS DWYER. 

T was midnight. In Fifth Avenue there were 
few pedestrians, and so a fat man in evening 
dress, hurrying northward, attracted attention. 
Six night birds, who thought his actions mys- 
terious, followed a few paces in the rear. Occa- 
sionally they questioned each other as they 
trotted briskly along, but the questions were put in the hopeless 
tone that the questioner uses when he knows the person questioned 
cannot supply the information he requires. 

The fat man didn't speak. He moved at a smart jog trot, 
looking straight to the front and seemingly unaware of the fact 
that he was the cause of much conjecture. The mystery scented 
by the others was caused by the peculiar movements of his hands. 
His arms were outstretched, and his two hands revolved round 
each other like the hands of a fisherman hauling in a line. And 
the inquisitive ones in the rear were unable to explain this move- 
ment. It was not a dignified exercise for a fat man in evening 
dress, and their curiosity was justified. 

At Thirty-second Street a policeman, dozing on the opposite 
side of the road, straightened himself as he saw the hurrying 
group coming towards him. Swinging his night stick he crossed 
over and waited the approach of the little procession. He was in 
chai^ of that neighborhood, and there should be an explanation. 
The fat man passed the officer at a gallop. His hands were 
moving :^aster and faster, and the tails of his coat were sticking 
out like little black wings in his rear. The Law was a trifle aston- 
ished. As he stood looking after the leader of the hurrying squad, 
he was jostled by the inquisitive ones following, and he became 
annoyed. He grabbed a straw-hatted youth by the shoulder and 
questioned him. 

* Copyright, 1906, ^7 The Shortelorj Publishing Company. Copyright secured In Great 
BittalB. AJlzlgtaUrMerTed. 
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10 THE CLUB. 

" What's the matter ? " he cried. 

** Search me/' answered the questioned one. *' Le'me ^ ; I 
want to see what the ole guy is up to." 

The policeman lost his temper. He was being treate<l with 
disrespect. A festive citizen was running a fool procession over 
his beat without giving him the least explanation ! So he let go 
of the youth's shoulder and dashed madly after the man in evening 
dress. 

*' Here, what's the game ? " he ])anted. **What sort of a stunt 
arc you uj) to, anyhow ? " 

The fat nuui shook off the grij) of the Law and ran faster than 
ever, his outstretched han<ls circling round each other like the 
arms of a Avindmill in a gale. 

** Stoo]) down and Til tell you," he gasped, as the ofhcer made 
another eifort to restrain him. 

The evident res]>ectability of the fat man made the policeman 
comply with the request, and bending his six-foot frame he ran 
alongside the other as he listened. The inquisitive mob, now 
numbering a score, gathered in close, but the nightstick described 
a circle and they backed into safety. 

For nearly twenty yards the policeman ran with bent back. 
Tlien he straightened himself up and laughed loudly. ^* Goo<l for 
you,'' he cried. '' Sjirint a little, or we may be too late." Then 
he started to run madly alongside the man with the windmill arms. 

The curious ones were annoyed. They were taxpayers, and 
they did not think it right that the officer, who was their servant, 
should keep the solution of the mystery a secret. They growded 
angrily whenever the Law chuckled over the story that the fat 
man had whisj)cred, but they followed at full speed. Late rev- 
ellers joined the group, but when they asked the reason of the 
chase they were told to w^atch the movements of the leader's hands. 

^* Bc^n doin' that all the way from Twenty-eighth street," 
gasped the early followers, proud in the possession of that much 
information. ** He's told the cop a joke, an' now the hickory 
Avielder is hittin' the trail with him." 

At Forty-eighth street the policeman met the officer on the ad- 
joining beat, and hooking him by the arm he whispered into his 
ear as he kept pace with the fat man. The new policeman guf- 
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fa wed loudly, and again the angry crowd looked vainly for the 
hiimor that seemed apparent to the two guardians of the peace. 
The first policeman slackened speed, called out a friendly " Good 
luck'' to the fat man, and then returne<l to his own beat, while 
liis comrade trotted swiftly in his place. 

The fat man swimg east, down Fifty-third street, and new re- 
cruits joined the procession at every yard. But all thirsted 
vainly for information. Questions put by the newcomers were 
met with the one answer: ** Don't know; look at his hands. Been 
t\visting them round and round all the way from Twenty-eighth 
Street." 

Crossing Third Avenue the fat man halted suddenly. lie knelt 
down ui)on the car tracks, and the officer stooped beside him. 
The crowd pressed round till the swiftly swung nightstick swept 
them back. The man in evening dress crawled across the tracks 
atid raked the ground with his fingers. 

Presently he leapt to his feet and yelled out excitedly. ** It's all 
right, officer," he cried, and once again his hands started to re- 
vohe round each other as he dashed towards the water. 

Just here a third policeman was initiated into the mystery that 
was troubling the crowd, antl with a merry laugh he took up a 
position by the side of the fat man. The crowd cursed collec- 
tively. Here was a mystery that had been exj)lained three times 
to bulky policemen, yet they were kept in ignorance. It wasn't 
fair. They had a right to know why the man in evening dress 
was doing the windmill performance with his hands, and why 
that stunt amused the policeman. ^luch of their breath was ex- 
hausted in strange ])hrases denouncing the secrecy of the police, 
but they were determined to see the end. 

Xear Second Avenue a man standing on the sidewalk turned 
when he heard the noise of the charging squad and contemplated 
the nmners. Then he stepped into the street and crossed over. 
The fat man chuckled. lie whispered to the policeman at his 
right hand, and the officer dashed ahead. The man in front 
started to run, but his pursuer overhauled him in a dozen strides, 
and they rolled on the pavement. 

" Wot's the matter ? " gasped the captured one. '' Wot are yer 
wuffin' me for?" 
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"This gentleman wante his rubber door-mat," murmured the 
policeman, relieving his captive of the parcel he carried beneath 
his arm. 

" HuUy Gee ! " exclaimed the prisoner, rubbing his eyes and 
staring round him at the crowd. " Where did yer get the mob, 
an' how did yer know I had it, anyhow ? " 

" I had you on a string," explained the fat man, holding up a 
black thread in the light of the street lamp. " IVe caught five 
men who have tried to steal that mat It's attached to a thousand 
yards of strong thread, and as they generally grab it when the 
streets are quiet, the trail is always clear." 
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Told by the Sheriff ♦ 

BY W. T. FERNANDEZ. 

HAT is it this time — rustlers?*' asked the 
Doctor, as Sheriff Bill Jeffords, sun-browned, 
booted and spurred, a murderous .44 slung on 
each hip, flipped his sombrero on one chair and 
deposited himself in another. 

" No — hold-up,'' answered Bill, stufiing a 
short pipe with cut plug. " That gang what held up the ' Over- 
land' a few days ago. Had to chase 'em thirty miles into the 
hills before we could convince 'em they were our game, an' then 
had to plant three of 'em out there. The boys are fetchin' the 
other two, a little the worse for wear, down to the calaboose. 
Curious how things keep a comin' up after a fellow's almost for- 
gotten 'em. A story'll begin in Texas an' wind up in Alaska, an' 
its mighty disturbin' to meet the son in Arizona of the fellow you 
had to hang in Montana, but it's a cussed small world an' I found 
it out again today for about the four hundred and fifty-fourth 
time, by comin' across a woman's picture on one of those gents 
we collared." 

The Doctor pricked up his ears. The Sheriff's yams were 
drawn from a varied experience as scout, cowboy and Indian 
fighter, and always showed, like a flash of summer lightning, a 
thread or two of the fibre that went to make up the men of the 
frontier. A terror to evil doers was Sheriff Bill, but he had 
never harmed a fallen man and never feared a strong one. Hur- 
rying the completion" of the prescription he was mixing, the phy- 
sician sent his boy off to the patient's house with it, and suggested 
that the Sheriff fire away with his yam. 

" Well, Doc, as I said, when w^e searched the two gents, I come 
across a picture on one of 'em that took me back fifteen years, 
when I was a Captain of Bangers down in the Lone Star coun- 

• Copyright, 1908, hj The Shortttory Publishing Company. Copyright secured In Ureat 
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14 TOLD BY THE SHERIFF. 

try. Those were lively times, Doc, what with Injuns, rustlers 
an' Greasers, not to mention gangs of boozy cow punchers what'd 
tear into a town an* paw it up to see what made it grow an' shoot 
out all the mirrors in the swell gin emporium of the said town, it 
was lively, you liet. We were up against it good and plenty, an' 
the stunt of goin' "into a cage of wild tigers would be easy com- 
pared to keepin' law an' order along the Rio Grande in the good 
old days. 

^' We'd just rounded up * Red ' Kelly an' his select bunch of 
horse lifters — by gettin' to the river a little sooner than thoy did 
— an' had turned back with the intention of takin' 'em into El 
Paso for trial before old man Hornby. He was a good hangin' 
judge, was Hornby, an' it made things look more regular, 'cause 
if you should happen to hang the wrong man, as sometimes hap- 
pens in those horse cases, there'd be a howl ; but if the honorable 
court hung the wrong man, it was into the calaboose for any one 
that put up a squeal, Avith Old Hornby on the bench, you could 
bet on that, 

" We were hittin' the back trail at a lively clip when one of 
' B's ' Corporals held us up with word from the ^fajor to swing 
up the river about ten miles an' help out a half-baked town lo- 
cated thereabouts. Smallpox an' the whole dumed population 
down with it. ' Quarantine 'em and help 'em all you can,' was 
the Major's message. 

"' The first thing we raised on gettin' up to the town was a priest 
standin' on the steps of a little old-fashioned ciiurch. He was u 
tall, thin man, very weak lookin' an' although he couldn't have 
been over forty, his hair was as white as the snow caps on those 
hills over there. Holdin' up his hand for us to halt, lie came 
toward us an' hailed me. * How many men have you got what^s 
had smallpox ? ' 

" I put it up to the tribe, an' about five held up their hands. 
' Let 'em come forward,' said the Padre, as if he was bossin' the 
whole show, instead of yours truly. 

*' * Just hold up a minute, your reverence,' said I, ^ Tell me 
the conditions here an' with all due respect to yourself, I'll do 
the orderin'.' You see. Doc, I couldn't let a cassocked Padre 
come a-bossin' my rangers, me bein' a Methodist, — leastways I 
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was started that way, an' wound up by bein' Sheriff of this cussed 
county, which is worse. The Padre took it very quietly an' just 
said, ' I don't want to expose your whole force, Captain. A few 
men can render me enough help until the relief conies from El 
Paso.' 

" 'I'll give you fifteen,' I said, ' an' the rest of us will 
straighten \ip things in general a bit' I put it up to the tribe 
for ten volunteers to go with the five that had been picked out 
first, an' told them to move one yard forward. The whole col- 
umn moved forward, an' when tlie First Luff looked at them a 
moment later the cohnnn was as* solid as before. 

" 'Well, damn my eyes ! ' he bawls, ' Ain't there a man in the 
whole bunch ( ' An' with his neck an' face the color of a turkey 
gobbler's comb, he reaches for a g\m. ' Oh, shut up, Jim,' I said, 
' They've all offered for the job.' That closed him out. 

*' The fifteen went off with the Padre, an' the rest of us got 
busy around the town. It only covered about an acre. We cor- 
ralled some chickens an' soon had a chicken dinner with corn 
cakes an' coffee for the sick folks, an' mighty glad they Nvas to 
get it, too. The Padre had tried to do the cookin', nursiu', an' 
everything else, but it was a little too much for him. 

" We'd pitched camp a short ways out of town an' shortly after 
we'd sent the grub in, I saw the Padre headed our way. As he 
came nearer he looked to be a mighty sick man. * Got it,' says I 
to myself, as I started toward him. lie waved me back, sayin' 
he'd just come from a sick bed, an' I might get the smallpox 
from him, but 1 wasn't worryin' about that, 'cause, you see, Doe, 
I'd taken a great shine to that Padre. From what the boys had 
told me when they came out for the grub, that man was a ^ white ' 
man all the way through, an' while I don't go much on ^ sky 
pilots,' I'll take off my hat to the kind of * sky pilot ' he was in 
any county T meet him. It ain't the kind of pious talk a fellow 
puts out. Doc, but the way he lives it that keeps the herd straight, 
an' the Padre showed down — that's what he did. I just got to 
him in time to grab him as he collapsed. He Avas clean played 
out, an' bein' a sickly kind of man, was no way fitted to do all that 
he did do before he got word up to El Paso. 

"I picked him up and carried him down to the creek an' 
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sprinkled water on his face, the First Luff fetched some chicken 
broth in a panniken an' hustled off to the medical chest — we did 
our own doctorin' in the Rangers in those days — for some whisky. 
I got a few drops down his throat an' in a few minutes he opened 
his eyes an' said somethin' about bein' called away from his sheep 
when they needed him most I don't know Just why he called 
them Greasers sheep, 'cause a Greaser's a Greaser, an' if I was 
goin' to call him any other name, I'd call him a snake. But it 
seemed to worry the Padre a heap, an' then he said he'd hate to 
die without the consolation of the rites of his church. 

" ^ Oh, dum my cats, Padre,' I said, ^ You're not all in yet, by 
a jugful. Brace up, man, we'll get you up to camp, an' a few 
hours' rest will do you a heap of good. Have a good sleep an' 
you'll be as good as new.' But he said that God had called him 
an' the big tears ran down his cheeks at the thought of Icavin' 
those sick Greasers when they needed him most. 

"Well, I felt pretty durn bad myself, Doc, 'cause you see, I 
was sort of in the dark about the rites of his church, an' so I 
couldn't make an offer of puttin' him over the * Divide ' the way 
he'd like to go, so I says, 'If you're dead sure you're goin' to 
cash in, Padre, I'll stand by an' do anything for you that a 
Svhite' man can do. 

"He didn't say anything for a few minutes. Then, reachin' 
inside his cassock, he pulled out a picture, an' holdin' my hand, 
told me he wanted me to find the woman of that picture an' give 
her a message from him. I gave him a little more whisky an' 
broth, an' motioned away some of the boys what had gathered 
around. He rested a minute after swallowin' the broth, an' then 
began to talk in a weak voica 

" He told me the woman had been his wife some years before, 
an' instead of raisin' a family as a decent woman should, she'd 
just raised the devil, an' wound up by skippin' out with a cattle 
rustler, takin' the kid with her. He could get no trace of her 
anywhere, an' broken-hearted, he had joined a brotherhood of 
priests that were tryin' to keep the Greasers straight along the 
Rio Grande. For years he hadn't heard of her until just before 
the smallpox hit his town, when he heard ghe had come back to 
El Paso an' was runnin' a joint that wasn't in the Sunday-school 
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line — not by a jugful. He'd made up hi8 mind to get the boy 
away from her an' was just ready to go to the courts when the 
smallpox hit his towTi an' he had to tie down there. He gave me 
a message of forgiveness for her an' to tell her to bring the boy 
up decent an' try an' make a * white ' man of him. 

" Well, the good Padre didn't last long. He was just worked 
an' worried to death. His heart went back on him along toward 
sunset an' he died, with his crucifix against his lips, an' a smile 
that was just like a mother's blessin'. We buried him alongside 
his church, in a shady spot w^here the birds he used to feed could 
sing to him all day long. 

" Not havin' any Catholics in the bunch, eight or ten of them 
bein' Protestants an' the rest heathens, we were kind of stood 
up as to the proper kind of send-off to give him, until Jim Thom- 
son, the First Luff, said, ^Doggone it. Cap, he was a Ranger of 
the Lord, wam't he ? We'll give him a soldier's funeral ! An' 
we did, with three volleys an' ^ Taps ' at the wind-up. 

" The doctors an' nurses came a few days later an' we pulled 
our freight for El Paso. I hunted up the woman, an' she was a 
sizzler all right. Must have been a fine-looker in her yoimger 
days, but what with booze an' a continual raisin' of the devil she 
made a mighty tough show-down when I struck her trail. 

" She laughed in my face when I gave her the good Padre's 
message about the kid, an' said she'd raise him any way she 
dumed please, an' when I pointed out to her that it'd be consid- 
erable difficult to keep a boy straight in the bunch she was 
runnin' with, she laced into me with all kinds of abuse. I never 
laid my hands on a woman yet, Doc, but I came mighty near it 
that day an' I gave her some Texas talk that didn't put any polish 
on her kind. 

" Well, that's about all, Doc, 'cept that one of the fellows that's 
gone do^Ti to the calaboose is the Padre's son. He'd kept the pic- 
ture I carried to El Paso years ago, 'cause there was some writin' 
of his father's on the back. The boy's kept straight in spite of 
his mother, an' older heads led him into the hold-up affair. I've 
had a talk with him about his father an' if you should hear a 
fellow hittin' the breeze for the county line about moon-up tonight, 
forget it, 'cause he'll be on the Sheriff's best bronc' an' I sort'r 
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think 'twill kind'r please the Padre to know the boy's been given 
a chance.^' 

The Sheriff looked off toward the snow-capped hills, as he fin- 
ished, and said, meditatively, " A ^ Ranger of the Lord ' ; Yes 
siree — that's what he was — an' his smile was just like my dear 
old mother's blessin' that's stuck to me all these years." 

The Doctor looked at the sun-browned, square-jawed face and 
caught a light in the keen, gray eyes, that revealed to him why 
the Sheriff was called " white " by every man, woman and child 
in the county. 
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God's Kiss.* 

BY JEAN MAHAN PLANK. 

EACOX EAMSAY, sitting at high noon, in the 
little grape arbor, looked toward the side door 
of his large, white, green-shuttered house. 
"The Child" came running down the grav- 
eled path. One tiny hand waved a greeting, 
and the forefinger of the other was laid 
against her pouting lips in a gesture of secrecy. 

She clambered upon the board bench, snuggled up close, and 
leaned with the deacon against the big elm trunk, which served 
at once as a back for the seat and a pillar for the arbor. TheA 
she waited for questions. 

The deacon crossed his long, thin legs. The circular lines 
around his mouth deepened instead of relaxing. He passed his 
lean fingers through his closely-brushed, inm-gray hair, and 
sighed. The Child had brought the sunshine, but the dark shadow 
that had walked by Joel Ramsay for two years, — ^dim and shape- 
less at first, now looming, black with menaces, — obscured the 
brightness to his shuddering soul. 

The little one touched his anu. lie was forgetting her, an 
indignity without precedent in the two years since the waif of 
three was adopted by the childless couple. From the first turn- 
ing of the rose-bud face toward the deacon, the plum]) baby 
had marked him for her own. The wife, with her delicate lace 
caps, and neat, quiet ways, was Authority, gentle though very 
real; but the stern, precise deacon was nothing but a slave, or 
plajTuate at will. 

Feeling her touch, he looked down at the astonished little face. 

" What has happened, Blossom ? " he asked, speaking the pet- 
name awkwardly. K'one but she had ever heard him use it; to 
his wife and others, he always said " The Child." 

• Copyright, 1308, by The Shortetory Pablishlnjc Company. Copyright secured In Great 
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Blossom nestled closer, and smiled with bright merriment. " I 
was naughty yesterday, I went to Her drawer and took out my 
little-half-a-glass-loekct and })layed with it all day. Then I put 
it back.'' 

''Does She know it?" asked the Deacon, gravely. 

Blossom shook her head. 

" You know," said the deacon, *' she doesn't like you to play 
with it, because it was among your things when — when the 
Almighty sent you to us." Joel Ramsay seldom became so 
familiar with the Power above as to say " God." 

The iittle girl tossed her dark curls. ** Maybe Awmighty wants 
me to have it." She looked sidewise at her companion, tentatively. 

" You'd better tell Her," suggested the deacon, ignoring the 
theology. 

"To-day?" Blosvsom leaned forward with elaborate surprise. 
" Yesterday was a long time ago. To-day 1 am good ; I would 
not take my littlo-half-a-glass-locket to-day. If 1 tell now, I will 
spoil to-day." 

The deaccm stared at her. The baby philosophy might serve to 
dispel his own black shadow. If he could but think so ! Had 
even the Child bei»ome a tool to tempt him to further makeshifts I 

He turned to her with sudden fierceness. *' Go at once," he 
cried, harshly, *' Ix^fore it is too late — go and tell Her what you 
have done ! " 

He seized the C^hild's arm and lifted her off the seat^ 

The little girl looked up in dismay as her fidus Achates thus 
suddenly became a Xeniesis. She ran, as fast as her slender, 
white-stockinged leg's could carry her, toward the house. 

The man wiped his forehead with a colored silk handkerchief. 
By not letting the Child off, he was forced to the consistency of 
not letting himself off. ^loreover, hadn't even Blossom felt, in 
spite of her being "good to-day," the necessity of telling some 
one ? He had been her makeshift. 

Yellow June roses, along the front picket fence, moved lan- 
guidly in the breeze. Their perfume sickened him. In the 
spreading lilac bush, four finches moved about upon the twigs, 
like pawns on a chess-board. Their sweet gossiping made the dea- 
con turn his head away despairingly. 
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"I am desolate," he munnured, and with crude simile, "as 
desolate as a cornfield after the harvesters have passed." 

The Child returned, walking slowly, her face filled with awe. 
She stopped before the deacon and folded her little sunburned 
hands upon her breast, A bee, humming through the arbor, 
alighted upon her lip as upon a fiower. She scarcely noticed, 
as the man brushed it away. 

"Well?" he asked. 

BlovSsom took a breath, and gasped : *' She kissed me ! " 

The deacon stared again. Suddenly he seemed to choke. Blos- 
som gazing at him, saw tears gather in his pale gray eyes. 

"1 wonder," he said, and his face became child-like, — "I 
wonder if God would kiss me, if — " His voice died away. 

Blossom seemed to comprehend that here was need for sym- 
pathy. In an instant she was upon the deacon's lap, encircling 
his neck with her slim, brown arms. Her face against his, she 
crooned one of her bye-low songs. 

Hannah rang the dinner-bell. Hand in hand, the pair in the 
arbor went slowly up the walk. 

Within the dining-room, cooled and darkened by closed shut- 
ters, ilrs. Ramsay, in her soft, second-bt^st black silk, stood by a 
window, chasing relentlessly the one daring fly that had ventured 
to explore the immaculate domain of the best h()use-kee])cr in 
Meadow Centre. 

''This is a rascal," she said in soft apology, as the deacon and 
Blossom stood waiting. 

The fly escaped into the kitchen, ilrs. Kamsay looked after 
it thoughtfully and murmured: ** I guess that will answer." 
Leaving one row of slats turned to throw light upon the table, she 
took her seat behind the urn, and smoothed, with a pair of delicate 
hands, the straight, white apron tied about her thin, long waist. 

The deacon, in a detached manner, sat opposite, while the 
Child climbed into a high-chair, adjusted her checked bib, and 
peeped through the open shutter to where white clover grew in 
thick plats in the grass. 

"Father, why do green trees cast purple shadows?" 

The deacon started, and looked at her curiously. In his sur- 
prise, he spoke unawares. 
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" Abram used to ask just such strange questions." 

At this mention of the name of the deacon's artist brother, a 
name that had not crossed his li})s in years, Mrs. Ramsay threw 
one swift glance toward her husband, then dropped lier eyes to 
her plate, while a deep flush stole over her faded cheek. 

" Hannah,'* said the deacon, with unaccustomed briskness, 
^' bring some bn»ad." 

The girl, aggrieved, pointed to a platter piled with slices near 
his hand. 

Mrs. Ramsay shifted the urn nervously, saying with abstrac- 
tion: ** I guess that will answer." 

A silence ensued, which was not broken until the end of the 
meal, when the deacon donned his wide-brinmied straw hat and 
made the sound that was usually accepted as a leave-taking. 

Down the street he went, with stiff even steps, past the row of 
little frame buildings in which was his own store. Ilis purpose 
was a grim one; interest in ordinary affairs was in abeyance. 
He entered the one-storied, brick bank-building. The wickets 
were closed, as the clerk had not yet returned from dinner. 

Waiting with stern ])atience, Joel felt vaguely that the sordid- 
ness about him accorded more tnily with his condition of mind, 
than the mocking beauty of yellow roses, singing birds, and 
human tenderness. Through the window, he saw the wooden side 
of the next building, against- which was outlined a dingy step- 
ladder and the faded rags of a former decoration. The bank's 
open door reveale<l, across the hot, narrow, unpaved street, shabby 
store-fronts, their windows piled with wares without either order 
or taste. A meek-looking Indian, with a wistful smile upon his 
very bronze countenance, offered deprecatingly, from his wooden 
pedestal, a package of cigars. Within the bank, on the dusty 
tiled floor, stood groups of dejected-looking women, their soiled, 
badly hung skirts cut with a pitiful attempt at fashion. 

The bank-clerk returned, — a gray-haired man, who had held 
the same position for a quarter of a century, without a thought 
of bettering it. lie was considered prosperous, and was promi- 
nent in everything social and religious in Meadow Centre. He 
greeted Joel Ramsay with solemn cordiality. 

The severe lines about the deacon's mouth did not relax. 
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^'I want you to come to my house, Brother Simpson, tonight, 
at seven o'clock — you and your wife/' 

Simpson assented gravely. He asked no questions, but he knew 
that people did not entertain impromptu in Meadow Centre. 

The deacon left the bank and went on down the street over 
the board sidewalk upon which the townspeople had learned to 
walk with toes w^ell in air. Deacon Brand's wife leaned from a 
wooden balcony, and called to a Jersey cow, half a block away. 
As the animal trotted toward the voice with the docility of a well- 
fed kitten, Joel delivered his invitation to Mrs. Brand, and re- 
ceived her cheery acceptance. 

He passed through the circular " city park," across which a 
woman could throw a stone. The fragile board band-stand was 
sardonic in its suggestions of bygone celebrations. Opposite the 
park, he entered the cool, shabby parlor of the little frame hotel, 
with its dusty chairs and tables, gaudy ** air-castle,'' faded hair- 
cloth sofa, full of hills and valleys, and its hanging oil lamp, 
whose smoke had tinted the ceiling with dark frescoes. 

The proprietor waddled in, pulling down his shirtsleeves. 

"Brother Miller," — Joel's voice seemed to have acquired, in 
the repetition, a distant monotone, — ** I want you to come to my 
house to-night, at seven o'clock — you and Sister Miller." 

The proprietor gave a hitch to his trousers, snapped the elastics 
about his arms, and, being a retired seaman, said, in a big voice: 
"I'll be on deck." 

Joel sought the preacher and the remaining deacons, and then 
turned his steps toward the outskirts of the town. 

The cemetery was ordinarily regarded as a pleasure-resort by 
the lovers and holiday-seekers of Meadow Centre; but the deacon 
knew that, at midday, it was the only spot in which he could have 
an hour undisturbed. It was a lonely prairie graveyard, where 
many scattered wooden headstones relieved a few pretentious lots 
filled with evergreens and marble slabs. The prairie, neverthe- 
less, has her ovm hour of beauty, and June roses challenged the 
wild-flowers to cover sunken graves, while the Prairie Queen 
rioted with abandon over shabby trellises. 

In the Ramsay lot, so tidy as to suggest that Mrs. Ramsay's 
house-keeping extended even out here, was but one grave, its 
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carved marble headstone the handsomest in the cemetery. The 
deacon stopped before it and mechanically read the lettering: 



Abram Ramsay, 
Aged 82 years. 



The townspeople had marveled, three years before, at the gen- 
erosity vi^ith which Joel Ramsay had surrounded the burial of his 
profligate brother, who had indeed, even in his death, brought 
only disgrace to his name. An artist he was, in truth, but Art 
is ready to lead either up or down, according to the pleasure of 
her votaries. 

Joel knew that there had been a wife. When, however, news 
had come from a cheap lodging-house in Denver that Abram 
Ramsay was lying there dead, the artist had been separated from 
her for over a year. 

The deacon made eflForts at the time, to find the wife ; he would 
have been glad to send her a hundred dollars. Now, he thought^ 
as he stood with a quivering face, gazing at the lonely headstone, 
how glad he would be to give many hundreds — yes, all his 
possessions would not be too much — to buy back, for his newly- 
awakened soul, the right to love and beauty. 

He gave no sign of the unusual way in which he had spent 
the afternoon when, at supper-time, he once more entered his 
own house. The long frock coat of the early sixties was but- 
toned as snugly as ever, and the deacon's dignity had not lost its 
precision as he hung up his hat, saying to Mrs. Ramsay, with 
quiet dryness: 

"There'll be some folks here to-night; the pastor and deacons 
with their wives; Brothers and Sisters Simpson and Miller. Bet- 
ter open the front door, and seat them in the parlor." 

The wife accepted his directions in her usual modest silence. 
She looked at the seam the Child was overcasting, and remarked 
calmly : " I guess that will answer." 

In silence, too, save primly polite greetings, she ushered the 
guests at seven o'clock, into the big square parlor, while the 
deacon sat upon the front porch, and bowed with constraint as 
the visitors came up the steps. 
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The little girl, in her stiff, new percale, stood by her adopted 
father^s side. With childish intuition, she had asked for her best 
wax doll, which was brought out only for occasions of state. She 
held it quietly, without the ardent caresses usually lavished upon 
the old china one, and her little face was drawn into an infantile 
likeness to the deacon's expression. 

The latter heard, through the open windows, the muffled mov- 
ing of chairs over the velvet carpet ; the rustle of silken skirts 
as the women adjusted themselves to the straight-backed seats; 
the rich, full voice of the pastor ; the cackling chatter of two or 
three old men, like the rattle of dead leaves which still cling to 
the bough ; and then he felt the dead silence which settled awk- 
wardly upon the company. 

He arose and entered the parlor, the Child close at his heels. 
He walked to the white marble mantel, pushed aside with his 
foot tbe shells which lay about the grate, and faced the company. 
Blossom, seated upon an ottoman, hugged the doll tightly and 
glued her gaze to the deacon's face. 

The air was becoming warm and heavy, from the shaded oil 
lamp on the marble-topped table, and the stifling odor of new 
crape from Mrs. Simpson's mourning-gown. The expectant faces 
turned toward Joel appalled him ; he closed his eyes. 

When he began, " Brethren and Sisters," his voice seemed far 
away; yet with the next words, he felt a sudden yielding of iron 
hands about his heart. Opening his eyes, he looked freely into 
each face in turn. 

"Fve called you here to-night to be my judges. Ten years ago, 
wfcen my father died, back in York State, he left a will giving 
his entire property, ten thousand dollars, to me. 

"With the will was a letter^ directed in my name. This letter 
spoke of my brother Abram, who had run away from home, Fome 
time before. In case Abram returned within a year, I was asked 
to turn over to him five thousand dollars. 

"The year expired. On the day after, I threw the letter into 
the grate. The paper curled under the force of the blaze," — 
Joel had forgotten his surroundings, — "I watched until it lay 
•^n the wood, shapeless and black." 

He paused. " That very night, Abram came home. He had 
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just heard of Father's death. I showed him the will. He was 
half-intoxicated at the time, — " The deacon stopped and 
cleared his throat ^* lie begged for a little money, and I gave 
him twenty-tive dollars. He left as suddenly as he came, and no 
one knew that he had been back. 

" We removed to Illinois soon after. I never saw him again, 
although I learned that he had sobered down and was married. 
Later, came the news of his disgraceful death.'' 

Joel hesitated. A cooling, dew-laden breeze freshened the 
room with the scent of roses climbing across tlie west windows. 

** 1 have always meant to walk upright before the Lord ; and 
1 think the law would say that I had acted justly. 

** But things look different to me now. A year after Abram's 
death, by the will of the Almighty, the Child was given to us.'' 

Tlie deacon's brow^ w^as moist. His task grew harder. 

*^ Brethren," he cried, in a sudden passion of emotion, " I feel 
to think that the hand of the Lord has been upon me since then. 
He has opened my eyes. Wliatever the law may say, I know I 
robbed my brotlier ! " He threw out his hands. " I can stand it 
no longer ! I've hunted everywhere for his wife, thinking to 
ease my conscience by making full restitution to her, but I can't 
find her. There is no way to make it right. You must judge for 
me — I put myself, in the name of the Lord, in your hands ! " 

Trembling, he drew his silk handkerchief from his pocket, and 
wiped his brow and eyes. The minister couglied; the deacons 
shifted their positions awkwardly. 

There was a rustle of silk. ilrs. Ramsay had arisen to her 
feet. Her cap-ribbons shook and her thin hands twisted ner- 
vously a cambric handkerchief; but when she spoke, it was in the 
same tone of gentle apology that she used when the tea was a 
trifle strong. 

" I guess I ought to have told, long ago, something that I found 
out when the Child came to us. You know her mother was an 
imknow^n sick woman who was put off the train here unconscious. 
As nothing could be learned about her, she died at the poorhouse 
and we took the Child. 

" Among the things that the mother left, was the half of a 
small glass locket — a sort of keepsake, I presume, for it was 
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wrapped in cotton in a little box tied with white ribbon. I 
remembered seeing something like it in the trunk that had come 
with Abram's — body — the year before. So I looked in a box 
into which I had put his watch and all the little things he seemed 
to set store by, and I found the other half of the glass locket, — 
the two pieces fitte<l exactly. 

'^ Then I looked closer at all his things. There was the framed 
daguerreotype of a baby, and anybody could see that it had been 
a likeness of the Child. 

"' I noticed Abram's watchguard, which was braided of hair, 
of a peculiar dark reddish color. 

** That afternoon, I went out to the poor-house, and got talking 
with old Xancy Bardwell, — you know she was with the Child's 
mother when she died. Xancy remembered the motlier's hair; 
she said it was very long, and of a dark red, — mahogany color, 
Xancy called it ; and so is the watch-guard, just that shade. 

**I've thought every day that He would see that the Child is 
growing to look and talk like Abram. I didn't say anything to 
Him, as I knew he felt hard on account of Abram's wild ways. 
I thought he might refuse to keep the Child, and — " a natural 
womanly tenderness broke through the habit or reserve — her 
voice shook; — '* I wanted her ! — If restitution will bring com- 
fort to Him — " She fell back upon the homely phrase, — "I 
gness that will answer." 

She sank into her seat, Tliere was a niunuur of relief among 
the men ; of syiupathy among the women ; the pastor exclaimed 
with fen'or: *' Praise God ! " They all arose and pressed forward. 

Joel Eamsey, who had stood as if turned to stone during this 
recital, fell upon his knees and threw out his arms to the Child. 

Blossom sprang toward him, stumbling over her forgotten best 
doll. The awed rapture in his face touched her little soul as a 
thing familiar. She put her lips close to his ear with the won- 
dering whisper: 

"Did God kiss you?" 

" Yes ! " he sobbed, and caught her to his breast 
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BY FREDERICK FERDINAND MOORE. 

ERRIGAN knew that the fatal post and relief 
had fallen to him — Post Xumber Three of the 
third relief. He would be the sentry on duty 
from midnight until two o'clock and would 
have to patrol the trail which led into camp 
through the dreaded jungle. 
Four men had already been brought into camp, shapeless 
masses of flesh and bones, from that post. They had been cut up 
in the trail. A Moro with a double-edged, twisted creese, is an 
artist at killing, but he mars his work by overdoing it A dead 
man prefers to be found in one place, but a Moro — well, the sim- 
ple act of slaying does not satisfy a Moro. 

Kerrigan felt every eye in the guard detail turn to him in 
sympathy as the sergeant named him as the sentry on Post dum- 
ber Three for the third relief. That was when the Moro was ac- 
customed to do his work. 

The sergeant watched Kerrigan out of the comer of his eye 
as he pronounced the words which he felt w^ere sending the soldier 
to certain death, but Kerrigan never flinched. In the morning 
he had helped bring in from that post what had been his " bunkie," 
The tin rice boiler creaked and complained from the load, and 
every step of the way Kerrigan sw^ore vengeance — softly, and 
through locked teeth, as a man does when he means what ho says. 
There ^vas a rumor in the troop that Kerrigan had asked to 
be detailed for guard, and was going to volunteer to take the third 
relief, but the first sergeant refused to discuss the matter. 

In fact, the whole affair w^as tabooed in camp. The command- 
ing officer refused to take any action to prevent the killing of his 
men. He could have ordered the guard doubled on that post and 
had two men stand the watch, but there was no reason why the 
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ooloman would not transfer his attentions to some other post To 

acknowledge that Post 2s umber Three was more dangerous than 

ft^y other post would cause a panic among the men. The troop 

^as facing a crisis, and oflScers and men knew it They had to do 

tbeir duty -^ they had to walk that post — they had to bring in 

what they found in the trail or be brought in themselves. They 

were soldiers, and that was soldiering. 

That afternoon Kerrigan sat around in the guard room and 
smoked and polished his rifle barrel — inside. He filled his belt 
with cartridges and examined each one carefully. He oiled the 
mechanism, of the magazine and sought for dust in the grooves 
and dusted each part carefully with a tiny brush. 

When mess call for supper sounded he w^ent to barracks and ar- 
ranged his things in his locker. He made several little bundles 
and wrote a name on each bundle. He wrote a letter and put it 
in his locker and called Trumpeter Graydon. 

" I wish you would keep the key of my locker to-night. Trump. 
I'm on guard — Three of the Third.'' He smiled calmly and 
handed over the key. Graydon did not dare to look in his face, but 
he shook Kerrigan's hand as he took the key. 

" Oh," said Kerrigan, suddenly, as if the thought had come to 
him at that minute, " 1 think you blow Taps prettier than any 
other trumpeter in the regiment Now, if I was to pass in my 
checks in the army, I would be happy if I could know that you 
were going to blow Taps over me w^hen they fire the volleys.'' 

"There isn't anything I wouldn't do for you, Kerrigan — come 
on to the mess hall and get your chow." 

The troop was at supper in the rude native building which 
served as kitchen and dining-room when Kerrigan and Graydon 
went in. The chatter ceased as Kerrigan sat down, and he knew 
that every man in the troop was watching him. 

" Oh, Kerrigan ! " said the saddler, who lived at the stables 
and did not know what the others did, " The ice boat w^ill be in 
from Manila in the morning and those boxing gloves wall come. 
You want to be — " 
The quartermaster-sergeant kicked the saddler under the table. 
"Say, what's the matter with yon? Gone loco?" demanded 
the saddler^ fighting mad in an instant. 
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The quartermaster-sergeant whispered in his ear and the sad- 
dler dropped his eyes to his plate and attacked the stew. If Ker- 
rigan had not been there the troop would have pitched the saddler 
through the window. 

"I'll be down to-morrow afternoon and box you ten rounds," 
said Kerrigan, and everybody laughed, or started to, for they were 
not quite sure they ought to laugh. 

Kerrigan ate but little, and felt that his presence was casting a 
gloom over the men. lie knew they wanted to talk about him and 
what was before him, just as he had talked about the others who 
had been on the jungle post 

He got up from the long table and walked to the door, rolling 
a cigarette as he went. At the door he 8topi>ed and turned sud- 
denly. Every man, looking at him, saw by the light of the cocoa- 
nut-oil lamps that he was pale. 

Ho looked down the long table and saw the men w^ho had fought 
with him through the Philippine campaign — the men who were 
left The cook was standing in the door of the kitchen and the 
cook's police were making a show at serving the tables. They 
were all looking at Kerrigan and felt that he had eaten his last 
meal in the troop. 

It was as if an audience waited to hear some great man speak. 
Kerrigan leaned over to the smoking lamp and lit his cigarette. 
His lips trembled and the cigarette fell to the floor. He picked 
it up and lit it again, this time with his teeth clinched, and they 
saw the muscle on his jaw standing out as he turaed his profile. 

He hitched up his cartridge belt and pulled on his gauntlets. 

" Boys," he said, " I've soldiered in a good many outfits in this 
Yankee Doodle army, but H troop of the Second Cavalry is the 
best troop in the whole outfit." 

He went out and they watched him through the windows as he 
crossed the parade ground to the guard house in the dim after- 
glow of the tropical sunset. The supper was tasteless and the 
conversation lagged. 

A recruit left the table and began to whistle softly before he 
was out of the mess hall. The first sergeant reprimanded him 
sharply, and the men did not know which one to thank most — the 
sergeant or the recniit 
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"Number One — twelve o'clock." 

The corporal of the relief roused himself as he heard the sentry 
at the guard house call midnight. He listened to the various out- 
posts sending back their '^ All is well/' and then called the relief. 

Kerrigan was lying on his back on his cot with his hands folded 
across his breast and his hat over his face. The corporal shiv- 
ered as he thought how like a dead man the sleeping soldier looked 
in the ghastly light. 

He felt like an executioner calling a condemned man as he 
touched the sleeping figure. Kerrigan rubbed his eyes and sprang 
to his feet. He took a long drink from the can of distilled water, 
dashed the tepid stuflF in his face and fell into the waiting line. 

Outside the night was black. They could hear the pulse of the 
ocean beating on the beach. A lizard was croaking dolefully from 
a banyan tree and, as they plunged into the jungle, unseen things 
rustled in the foliage, reptiles glided away and insects chirped 
shrilly. The air was warm and heavy with the scent of decaying 
v^etation, blossoms, and the fever-fog rising out of the ground. 

Three of the Second halted them in the trail and Kerrigan re- 
ceived the special orders of the post. The relief marched away 
silently, cursing the discipline which prevented them from staying 
with Kerrigan and waiting for the fiend with the creese. 

Kerrigan moved up the trail and stopped. He took his carbine 
from his shoulder and held it ready for instant use. The ham- 
mer was back and the safety notch turned off. He opened the case 
of his watch and put his finger on the works to stop it 

After waiting until he had become accustomed to the usual 
sounds of the jungle, he coughed. It was an innocent little cough 
that did not disturb the silence. A man twenty feet away could 
not have sworn which direction it came from — unless he hap- 
pened to be a keen-eared Moro. 

Kerrigan waited several minutes and then he heard a slight 
rustle in the bamboo trees behind him. He had his finger on the 
trigger and he smiled in the darkness, but he did not turn toward 
the sound until he coughed again. He got on one knoe and put 
the muzzle of the carbine down Ioav, for crawling things are near 
the ground. 

The rustle came again, in the same direction, but perhaps a 
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foot nearer. Kerrigan estimated it to be ten feet away. He 
coughed again after a short time. It was an encouraging sort of 
cough, or should be, to a Moro with a creese. 

Again he heard the leaves move. The vines grated against 
something which was gliding between them. It was progressing 
slowly. It consumed a minute in moving an inch, until it made 
one long continuous rustle, scarcely to be heard, as the slight noise 
blended with the little night sounds of the jungle. 

The noise stopped. Had Private Kerrigan fallen asleep on his 
post ? There had been a stifled yawn and then a peaceful, gentle 
snore, followed by the regular, deep breathing of a weary man 
asleep. At intervals there was a soft snore. 

The vines moved again, and now the Thing was bolder, but still 
cautious. Foot by foot it glided nearer, growing more confident 
at each snore. Then the noise stopped. The creese was being 
made ready. It was the instant before the Thing strikes. 

Kerrigan snuggled the butt of his carbine under his cheek, so 
gently that the movement was a caress. His eyes were of no use 
in aiming — his ears were guiding the carbine sight Every mus- 
cle and nerve was so tense that it seemed they would snap. Great 
marbles of perspiration grew on his forehead, to break and run 
down into his eyes, but he did not mind them. 

He was glad the troop could not see him, for he feared they 
might think he was afraid. All he feared was failure. He was 
trying to do his duty, and that was of more value to him than his 
life. A wave of gladness came over him as he realized that he 
had faced this Thing in the dark and was not afraid. He had 
never known before that he was absolutely fearless. He hoped 
that he might live so as to be able to enjoy the knowledge. Then 
he pulled the trigger. 

There was no report The carbine was still in his hands and 
he had pulled the trigger. He wondered if he had been mistaken. 
He pressed the steel again and it did not move. 

A thousand little needles pricked his spine. His hair sprang up 
and quivered like a million tiny wires under a powerful magnet. 
His whole body was galvanized with fear. lie was afraid now. 
He felt himself growing sick. He was unable to think. It did 
not occur to him that there must be some reason his carbine did 
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not answer his pressure. All he knew was that he was helpless 
and that the Thing was before him preparing to strike. He won- 
dered if the others had found themselves in the same plight. He 
had thought nothing could make him afraid, and he was sick from 
fright. A great lump rose in his throat and his frame quivered in 
a great, silent sob — because he was afraid. 

The rustle came again. The fear vanished. He suddenly un- 
derstood what was wrong. The safety notch ! He had thought 
it open. It was closed. 

He snapped it back and pulled the trigger. He saw the jungle 
open before him in the powder flash and a black shape almost at 
the muzzle of the carbine, prone before him. He caught the re- 
flection of the fire which leaped from his gun, on a long, snaky 
bit of steel, pointed toward him. He fired again and again until 
his magazine was empty and then he tossed cartridges into the 
chamber in feverish haste and fired until his fingers were burned 
on the hot barrel. 

' He heard the other sentinels calling the corporal of the guard 
and "Boots and Saddles'' sounding in the camp. He wondered 
why there was so much blowing of trumpets and shouting. He 
laughed at them and kept on firing. 

When the guard reached him his ammunition was all gone and 
he was sitting in the trail laughing and sucking his burned fin- 
gers. They held the lantern in his face and he laughed at the 
flame and whispered to it, ^* I was afraid — I was afraid ! " 

" Hell ! " said the sergeant of the guard, " What's the matter 
with him ? Is his hair white, or am I loco ? " 

Kerrigan's hair was tinged with white. They picked him up, 
soothed him, and led him into the post, but still he laughed. 

They found the naked form in the grass hear where Kerrigan 
had been sitting. It was full of bullets. 

In a few days Kerrigan was better, except that his hair did not 
turn. black again. 

The creese hangs over his bunk in barracks. 
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BY EDMUND SMITH MEDDLETON. 

N the lull of an August afternoon Shaman Tuloc 
sat within the shaded door-way of his little 
shop, contemplatively smoking. From time to 
time a thin broA^ai hand slowly stroked his long 
gray beard, while his dark, melancholy eyes 
looked far away into the distance. 

Presently a shadow darkened the door-way, as a well-dressed 
stranger halted uncertainly and gazed curiously within. The old 
merchant rose courteously and with a wave of his hand extended 
a silent invitation to enter. Seeing that the stranger still hesi- 
tated, Shaman said in a tone devoid of eagerness, " Would the 
gentleman care to step in ? It is not necessary to buy ? " 

An air of distinction in tlie old man's bearing, scarcely expected 
in such surroundings, excited the stranger's interest, and with an 
appreciative, '' Thank you, if you don't mind," he entered. 

The merchant noted the young man's eyes as they swept over his 
wares with half-observant gaze, and saw that his face wore the un- 
satisfied expression of one who seeks something greatly desired. 

*^ It is not merchandise, the gentleman seeks to-day," said Sha- 
man with kindly interest, continuing to search the otlier's face 
with his far-seeing orbs. 

" Are you a fortune-teller ? " asked the stranger eagerly. 

^^ Not in the ordinary sense, my son," answered the aged mer- 
chant solemnly, "but much of the wisdom of the East is mine, 
and I have known the hearts of many men." 

" If you help me," burst impulsively from the other's lips, 
*'you may name your own price." 

"I am listening, my son," responded Shaman with dignity, ap- 
parently unmoved by these glittx^ring promises. 

*' My name is Philip Arden," began the young man in quick, 

♦Copyrlght,1908.byThe8hort8tory PubltBhlng Company. Copyright secured In Great 
R'ltaln. All rights reserved. The writer of this story received a cash prize of $100 in 
Thk Black Cat story contest ending October 12, 1904. 
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excited tones, " and I am what people call rich. If my lot had 
"^^u different, with my ov\ti way to make, I should doubtless have 
^'^'ome a gambler, as the gaming instinct is strong within me. 
Al times I am consumed with a perfect fever to excel at games 
involving chance and skill." 
"Why do you tell this to me?" demanded the old man. 
"You shall see," answered Arden, meeting his glance fairly. 
*' Being wealthy, the gambler's love of gain does not appeal to me. 
Instead, I have devoted myself to games of skill, playing as an 
aniateur with men of my own class. After making a fad of one 
game after another, I have settled upon billiards, to which I have 
devoted myself, heart and soul, for two years." 

Jnst then a soft rustle of silk in the back of the sliop, a sudden 
trembling of swaying curtains, and a quickly caught breath be- 
spoke a listener in those regions. Shaman Tuloc never turned his 
head, although he heard. Arden was too absorbed in his story to 
notice. One look at those curtains would have disclosed a pair 
oi peering eyes that shone like midnight. 

"Goon," said the merchant, calmly stroking his beard, "There 
i^vet something to tell." 

' Xo lover could have been more devoted to his mistress than 
1 to my favorite game. I wooed her early and late, playing my 
^w up through the ranks at the Club, until last spring T defeated 
the strongest men and was hailed club champion. But alas ! my 
joy was short lived." 
'' Vour hand lost its cunning ? " suggested Shaman Tuloc. 
Xo, not so. A more subtle hand than mine entered the lists," 
explained Arden with a touch of bitterness in his tone. *' While 
'n.^' laurels were yet fresh, a stranger joined the club, a tall, slender 
n^sn, with sallow skin and coal-black hair, which parted over a 
narrow, contracted forehead. His black, beady eyes were set close 
together over a long hooked nose, and his thin lips were shaded 
^J a scanty black moustache. They say that those ratty weasel- 
like eyes could look into the shining depths of any jewel and 
rightly prize its worth. Enough for me that he could play bil- 
liards like a fiend. His long slender hands controlled the balls 
like a magician. He defeated me once, twice, thrice, — each 
time worse than before, — in a word, ignominiously. Let me van- 
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quish him ! Help me to defeat him ! " eried Arden, moved to the 
depths of his being, '' and I will give you what you like." 

Shaman Tuloe smoked a while in silence, then rose from his 
seat and drew a small casket from a secret recess in the rear of 
the shop. The box was of fragrant sandal-wood, wrapped with 
cords and sealed in many places, (^arefully removing these, he 
disclosed a small bundle of numerous layers of fine silk, conceal- 
ing some object within. Very reverently the old man unwrapped 
the silken folds until there lay uucovereil in his palm a small cyl- 
inder of ivory of w^ondrous quality, and w^ithout spot or blemish. 

" My son, you behold a i)ortion of the tusk of the Sacred Ele- 
phant of Siam, the most sacred of the holy herd. He went into 
the silence at the age of two hundred years and this relic possesses 
a mighty power. Listen to the words on the scroll. I will inter- 
pret." As Shaman Tuloc spoke lie lifted from the casket an ori- 
ental scroll and reverently held it towards the light. 

" To the pure and single of heart," he read in a low voice, *^ I 
will grant his wish." 

" I will give any price, fulfill any conditions," exclaimed Arden 
in a choking voice, his whole form trembling. 

" Look ! What do you see ? " the old man suddenly demanded, 
holding the ivory above his head. 

" Only the ivory, nothing more," the young man answered. 

" Look again ! " cried Shaman Tuloc eagerly, " Look at the cen- 
tre ! What do you see now ? " 

" I see a delicate pink light shining through tlie ivory," an- 
swered Arden excitedly. *' It seems to move and tremble like a 
rose swaying in the breeze." 

" It is the soul of the sacred tusks ! " cried Tuloc triumphantly, 
" the spirit, the life. Therein lies the power." 

" What am I to do ? Tell me ! " demanded the young man. 

"Bring from your club the finest ball you have. My hands 
shall fashion its mate in size and appearance from the sacred tusk. 
I will entrust the task to no other. In a week's time you shall 
have a ball, endow^ed with the living spirit of victory." 

That same evening Arden brought from the club the desired 
model and the next day Shaman Tuloc began his self-imposed task. 
As he wrought his labor of love, patiently, silently, with reveren- 
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tial skill, the slender, graceful form of his only daughter glided 
often through tlie parted curtains and hung over her father's 
shoulder with moist eyes and heaving bosom. More than once a 
rosy blush suffused her modest cheek as she recalled the young 
stranger's face and trembling voice. Then she murmured a silent 
prayer for her father's task and for the young man's victory. 

On the eighth day the ball was finished, and to the instructed 
eye seemed to throb visibly with sentient life, as it lay, white and 
glistening, in the sandal casket. 

** Take it, my son," said Shaman Tuloc, committing the box to 
him. " Let no other hand than thine use this sacred ball. Let no 
other interest divide your heart. Then victory will attend." 

The report that Arden was to play his conqueror again filled 
the club house. An undefinable feeling was in the air that this 
game would possess unusual features — that it was a strife for 
mastery to an unusual degree. 

The two men presented, a remarkable contrast as they stood in 
evening dress at the end of tlie table ready to begin. One was 
the picture of cold, nervy cunning and calculation, the other, the 
best type of a gentleman player, brave, generous, skilled, eager 
for the fray. It was like night matched against day — the 
powers of darkness arrayed against the powers of light. 

To the surprise of his ferret-eyed opponent, Arden, playing 
with the sacred ball, won the bank. The balls were spotted and 
the game began. The style of ])lay was fourteen-inch balk line, 
one shot in. Without effort, by graceful, easy play, Arden rolled 
off run after run. His ball was absolutely under control and the 
audience was with him to a man, following his game with frequent 
applause. But, do what he would, Arden could not shake off his 
opponent. He answered run with run and invariably finished a 
point or two in the lead. 

Arden, however, never lost confidence for a moment in his ball 
or the outcome of the game. As the players approached the goal, 
the 300 mark, almost abreast, but the dark man still in the lead, 
the excitement grew intense. With only eight to go, the latter ran 
six and missed on his 299th shot. A hateful scowl showed on his 
face but changed instantly to a triumphant smile, as he saw that 
Arden, who stood at 295, was left an impossible shot 
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Arden's ball lay tight against tlie cushions in one corner, the 
reil ball in the same position in the far corner on the same side, 
and his opponent's ball against the cushion along the rail half 
way between the other two balls. 

It, indeed, looked to be an impossible shot, but Arden, with un- 
ruffled confidence played a masse, whose like had never been seen 
on that or any other table. His ball, with a beautiful curve, spun 
to the ball half way down the rail, continued its journey in the 
same marvelously accurate fashion to the red ball, and counted, 
of course. The house fairly thundered its applause. The result 
of the shot was to leave the three balls lined up along the centre 
of the table. A second brilliant masse counted 297, and the re- 
maining three shots were clicked off in rapid succession. 

As Arden made the last shot, which meant victory for him, he 
felt his eyes drawn irresistibly across the table to .the tier of seats 
opposite. Ilis gaze rested on a pair of eyes shining with a radiancy 
he had never seen before. As he felt himself yielding to their 
power and started towards them, a str^ge thing happened. With 
a sudden click the wonderful ball, with which he had played and 
won, snapped asunder and parted into two pieces. As it fell apart, 
Arden saw an appearance like a delicate pink flame leave the ball, 
pass through A\\q air towards the w^onderful eyes, then over the 
head of Shaman Tuloc's beautiful daughter and away. 

A minute later Arden was holding her by the hands and gazing 
at close range into those wondrous orbs. Tuloc hastened to the 
table and clasped the precious fragments of ivory to his breast. 

Later that night, as he stood beside the beautiful Esther in her 
father's shop, Arden asked, ** AVhy did the ivory ball snap and the 
l)ink soul flee away ? " 

** Because, my sou, another love had come into your heart " — 
and then, as Shaman Tuloc looked on the young people, he raised 
his hands and said, solemnly, " The God of heaven bless you, my 
children ! " 
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The Hatchct-Boyt* 

BY ALBERT W. TOLMAN. 

|EE SOXG, squatting at midnight in a back 
seat of the smoker, drowsily inhaled the warm 
fumes of his cigarette, as he blinked through 
the lamplit reek on tlie lines of sleeping men 
sprawled along the sides of the car. His face, 
round, unwrinkled, guileless, proclaimed him 
Wi ordinary inoffensive Chinaman. 

Under Lee's feet lay his straw extension case. It contained a 
Testament and several Chinese tracts, but also the tools of his 
trade — a bulldog revolver, a long, narrow knife and a stout cord. 
A poor workman quarrels with his tools — but Lee Song never 
quarreled with his. The cord was new and unfrayed, the knife 
ground keen, and every chamber of the seven-shooter loaded. It 
^^8 Lee's attention to details, joined with certain other admirable 
Qualities, that had made him the foremost hatchet-boy of the Liu 
Kwen Tong. 

Lee Song was an artist, either at premeditated assassination or 
impromptu murder. In his make-up was •nothing spectacular, no 
boasting or bravado. Pistol-butt and knife-haft showed no 
notches — but he never faile<l to get his man. 

When the Tong sends Lee Song after you, you are as good as 
dead already, and may as well get measured for your coffin. 

On this special night the hatchet-boy was bound for a certain 
city to send a laundryman named Billy Wing to sleep beside his 
fathers. Why the Tong wanted Billy killed was immaterial to 
Lee. His business was simply to obey, to strike like lightning, 
like lightning to disappear. 

The job promised to be a simple one. Lee smoked dreamily. 
His soul waa at peace, save when he thought of his only son, who 
had died a month befora Every time the little white casket rose 

*CapyTlght, 1908, by The Shoitatory Publishing Company. Copyright securod in Great 
Britain. AU rights reserred. 
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before Lee's eyes a devil who stood beside him night and day ran 
a sharp dagger into his heart So often had the devil done this 
that the spot was very* sore. 

All night he journeyed, sleeping and waking, and at early dawn 
came to the city where lived Billy Wing. 

There were few Chinese in the place, and Lee easily found 
Billy's laundry. Entering, ho made the opium-smuggler's sign 
to the proprietor, who was wrapping up a shirt for a customer. 
Billy signalled back, his eyes glittering. After the customer 
went out, he asked eagerly: 

"When?" 

"To-night at ten," answered Lee. Men who smoke opium 
should not incur the Tong's displeasure. 

The hatchet-boy ran an exj^erienced eye over the laundry, siz- 
ing it up for the kill and the get-away. Ah, yes, that back room ! 
The job over, he could shed his false queue, shift his clothes, and 
slip out of town on a freight like a common American tramp. 

As he started out of the door, a little Chinese boy slipped in. 
The devil stabbed Lee sharply in the sore spot, for the lad was 
about five, just the age his own son had been. The hatchet-man's 
heart warmed toward him, and he turned back. Billy was up- 
braiding the child for being late. 

" Son of a pig ! " he screamed shrilly. " Where have you been 
so long?" 

With a buffet he sent liim reeling into a comer. The little fel- 
low picked himself up without a whimper, and disappeared into 
the back room, rubbing his head. Lee's fingers drew up toward 
something in his sleeve. lie wished it were ten o'clock at night 
now. 

'* 'Tis Jing, the son of my brother, who died with his wife of 
the fever last spring," explained Billy. " Would the boy had 
died with them. He is not worth the food he eats or the clothes 
he wears. I can save no money while he is with me." 

Lee replied nothing. Billy was going that night where money 
would not be needed. 

All that day the hatchet-boy lurked in the outskirts of the city. 
He thought much of little Jing, and of Billy's cruelty to him, and 
the spot over his heart was very sore. But he could not kill the 
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laimdryman, until he received final orders, at seven that night, 
from the Tong. 

Promptly on the hour he was at the post-office. The general 
delivery clerk handed him a letter containing a white sheet, en- 
tirely blank. Its upper right-hand corner showed a slight nail- 
mark. This was made by the right forefinger of the chief of the 
Tong. It signified that Billy should live. 

Lee Song felt the devil's dagger again. lie had planned that 
afternoon to adopt little Jing, after Billy had gone to his fathers. 
Sorely disappointed, he pondered, walking in the dusk. At last 
he came to a decision. He would kill Billy on his own account, 
and take the boy. True, it was somewhat irregular — but the 
Tong's rules did not forbid the avenging of a private feud, and 
Song took Billy's abuse of Jing as a personal matter. 

At quarter to ten he started for Billy's laundry. A crowd of 
young hoodlums on a comer hooted and hustled the mild China- 
man, and turned him back. Song bore it meekly. But they would 
not have hustled him, had they known what lay hid in the secret 
ix>cket up his broad sleeve. 

It was half-past ten before he tapped on the laundry door. 
Billy opened it quickly. 

" You are late," grunted he resentfully. He did not enjoy be- 
ing cheated of his smoke. 

''Be content," smiled Lee Song. "You shall have enough 
presently." 

In a box in the back room Jing lay asleep, curled up like a kit- 
ten. Billy did not even look at him. Out of his sleeve he shook 
two packets of opium. 

"Try this, before you buy," said he; and Billy snatched it 
greedily. 

Each produced his pipe, and they began to smoke. 

For the first five minutes between whiflFs, Billy talked of Can- 
ton; for the second five he spoke occasionally in monosyllables; 
the third five he smoked in silence; suddenly the pipe twitched 
from his fingers, and he tumbled back on the bunk. Surely, it 
was strong opium. 

Lee Song, watching him cat-like, laid down his owti pipe, and 
stood up. The time had come for Billy to join his fathers. 
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There are pistol-jobs, and knife-jobs, and rope-jobs. This was 
to be a rope-job. From his sleeve Lee produced a cord. Skilfully 
slipping it round Billy's neck, he rolled him over on his face. 

Crossing the rojx?-ends the hatchet-boy grasped one firmly in 
each hand. His arms stiffened. A strong, steady pull would 
soon do the business. But Billy snored peacefully on. 

Lee Song's gorge rose. Disgust possessed him; not pity, for 
hatchet-boys know no pity. It was a job for a novice, a bungler, 
unworthy a finished artist* 

"Bah ! " he grunted. " It is too easy. I kill men, not pigs." 

Contemjjtuously pulling out the cord he rolled Billy over again 
on his back. Then he stepped to the l)ox where Jing lay curled, 
and shook him lightly. 

" Come,'' he said. 

The boy started up, looked at him a moment in sleepy wonder, 
then unhesitatingly stretched out his arms. The hatchet-man 
lifted him, and passed into the night. 

Two hours later Lee Song sat in the corner of the smoking-car, 
bonnd for the great city. In his arms lay Jing, fast asleep, one 
hand tightly clasping Song s right forefinger, that terrible finger 
which had sent so many Chinamen to join their fathers. 

The hatchet-boy looked down on the little black head in the 
hollow of his arm. He pressed the limp, thin body against his 
breast, and felt the quick-beating heart and the gentle breathing. 
His room in Mott Street would be brighter with this little fellow 
playing in it. 

A wave of strange tenderness swept over Lee Song. Again the 
devil stabbed him, but his dagger was blunted. The sore place 
did not hurt so much. His lips were silent, but in his heart he 
said: 

" It is good to have a little boy." 
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BY JOANNA E. WOOD. 

[ThiB Etor>-, which appeared in The Black Cat more than ten years ago', is reprinted 
to meet the <lemand of many rea*len» and as a nio<lel for 8torywriter8. Built of literary 
nuierialu of unusual quality, an<l bast-d upon a foundation of ncientiflc truth, it embodies, 
liwitles tho^ elementi) of human intere»«t t^sential to a really great story — adventure, love 
arwl inysUT.v — thf rare nu'rit in fiction of instniotiveness, and while posw's.sing the quality 
of a tK-ovolume novel is told within the limits of a short story. Thk Black Cat paid 
tbe author |500 for this tale.l 

HEEE men sat in a handsome office-like room in 
a London house, around a mahogany table across 
which questions involving millions of money 
had been decided. 

The oldest of the three was a short little man, 
with white hair and red face, of choleric habit, 
evidently, and having a due sense of his own importance, which 
had been very great in India, and was still greater in the monetary 
world, for he was Sir Lucius Lang, sometimes an officer in her 
ilajesty's Indian Service, and now known far and near as a 
nnancier. After having survived the fluctuations of the rupee for so 
many years, the vagaries of the stock market merely amused him. 
Seated opposite to him was a tall, spare man, a man, one would 
have said, who knew accurately the iocation of his liver; he had 
a nook nose — there is much virtue in a hook — of a certain kind, 
out Arthur Godwin's hook was not Semitic, but of the type which 
attained apotheosis as an adornment of the Iron Duke. Therefore 
Jt indicated ancestors rather than speculative acumen ; neverthe- 
less, Arthur Godwin's favorite recreation was to come up to 
I^ondon and indulge in financial flyers. 

Birds of various feathers these flyers were, and rarely showed 
homing tendencies, but flew away into the blue and rose per- 
spective of speculative distance, never to return. 

The man sitting between Sir Lucius and Godwin was a great 
contrast to his companions. 
He was young, and brown, and lean, with a sunburnt mustache 

• Copyright, 1908 by The Sbortstory Publishing CompaDy. Copyright secured In Great 
Britain. All rlght« reserved. This story received the second prize of $600 in This Black 
Cat $2,600 prize competition. 
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and a square jaw; his eyes were gray and very keen, and bis 
whole appearance was that of a man who had often played for 
big stakes against heavy odds. Thought and action were simul- 
taneous with him, and there was so much alertness in his pose as 
to suggest that he had lived among people not above suspicion. 

His name was Allan Trask, and he was an American, if any 
nationality can be rightly given to a man of such cosmopolitan 
experiences. lie had mined gold in California and opala in 
Mexico; he had sought silver in Peru and dug for nuggets in 
Australia. 

He had lived on horse meat at St. Etienne, when the ponies 
injured in the mines had been raised to the surface to be converted 
into beefsteak; he had supped off grasshoppers in oil in Africa, 
and breakfasted off blubber amid tlie eternal snows, and rejoiced 
over kangaroo tail soup in New Zealand; — and when he found 
himself at a civilized table displayed discrimination in his drink- 
ing and ease in his deportment. 

There had been a love story. Reversing national precedent, he 
had fallen in love with an English girl, and she with him; but 
there had been rumors, untrue but diflBcult to meet; his wild 
ways frightened her, and her people, spicing their tales of him 
with that devil's salt, a grain of truth, managed to prejudice her 
judgment (not her heart, for that never wavered), and so they 
parted. Perhaps Trask's pleading had not been very gentle; he 
thought of it sometimes and cursed himself for a brute, and 
entered into enterprises more and more hazardous, just to show 
the poor opinion he had of his own value. 

But he came forth scathless from every danger, and the ache at 
his heart grew worse. Of all his exploits the last had been the 
most perilous, but he had succeeded, and the result was brilliant, 
literally, for it was represented by the magnificent diamond, worth 
a king's ransom, which lay like a lump of solidified fire upon the 
center of the table. 

lie had got it, no matter where, but at the cost of much money 
and the hourly risk of his life for weeks. Never before had this 
unsurpassable gem changed hands but at the price of many lives ; 
dynasties had depended upon its possession ; it had been the cause 
of wars, and conflagrations, and insurrections. Men and women 
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bad died mistaking its glitter, which dazzled their glazing eyes, for 
tbe gleams from the opening gates of paradise. Xever before had 
European eyes beheld it, though the soldiers in India had heard 
of the glory of the *' Heart of God," and many of them had mar- . 
veled together over it, and wondered if the name was used figura- 
tively, or if there was indeed in the possession of the priests a 
precious stone which merited the rhapsodies of the natives. 

When Sir Lucius Lang left India he had brought with him an 
Indian servant named Tippoo, a child rescued from the sack of a 
temple of one of the occult faiths. 

This child, gifted with all the subtlety and craft of the East, 
educated in the more practical, if coarser, ethics of the English, 
developed into a very handsome man, who, hung with rich Oriental 
stuffs in winter, or clad in snow-white linen in summer, acted as 
body servant to Sir Lucius. 

He made curries and cooked rice with the art inherent in his 
race, and always stood behind Sir Lucius's chair at table. If Sir 
Liicins had occasion to punish Tippoo, he did so characteristically, 
for, after the regulation toast ** to the army abroad '' had been 
"nmk, he would launch forth into a descri])tion of the Indian 
inutinv; and with a malignity which would have been fiendish, if 
Jt had not been so verv^ justifiable, he descrilx'd the treachery of 
^up natives and the terrible punishments meted out to them, 
l^ngland's strong hand had fallen heavily in her righteous wrath, 
and Sir Lucius kept the memory of it alive in the heart of Tippoo, 
who, during the torture of these recitals, stood livid and trembling, 
enduring, it would seem, in his o^vn proj)e"r person all the agony 
and humiliation meted out to his treacherous race. And after 
^"ch an experience he would lie all night in a wide-eyed trance, 
for the vivid descriptions of Sir Lucius brought back to him with 
photographic accuracy the panorama of weird, terrible sights he 
had witnessed, crouched in the judgment hall of the sacred 
temple. 

At first these memories were a meaningless phantasmagoria of 
horror to him, but as he grew older he began to decipher their 
import, and, remembering the gorgeousness of the temple, he began 
to calculate its worth ; and whereas he had once trembled before 
these visions, he now sought them, and with his inherited power of 
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mental concentration set himself to dive deeper and deeper into 
his childish memories. Thus he succeeded in unrolling the scroll 
of his experiences back to the very alphabet of his infantile im- 
pressions, and he studied their misty outlines till he could read 
clearly every symbol impressed upon the plastic tables of his 
memory. He could have told strange tales of the hatching of 
many devilish plans which ere long perfected themselves in deeds 
which appalled the whole civilized world; he could have told of 
the sowing of that fatal seed which bore a terrible blossom of 
blood and flame; he could have told who breathed forth that 
mysterious whisper, which, like the hissing of an unseen snake, 
ran all over India, bidding the brown people rise and slay; he 
could have told from whence came the strange cakes impressed 
with the mystic, omnipotent symbol, which were found one morn- 
ing, three days before the mutiny, in every building wherein men 
dwelt in India, from the viceroy's palace to the fakir's hut. 
Mingled with these were other recollections — of priests filled with 
fanatic faith, who, ere they left their temple to kill and maim and 
torture, hid the treasure of their gods so cunningly that no mortal 
man could find it unaided ; and piercing far, far back, he recalled 
how, with splendid procession and solemn promises of human 
oblations, they had taken the great Heart of God from tbe wooden 
statue which held it and hid it away. In the East the heart is 
supposed to be the genesis of thought, and these priests kept the 
Heart of God in a gilded wooden statue, to signify that the pur- 
poses of God are wrought through perishable mediums and per- 
fected by j)o<)r mean mortals. 

Tippoo remembered how, when the white unbelievers had visited 
the temple, they had passed by the wooden statue and gloated with 
greedy eyes over the gold and silver emblems in other niches ; and 
he remembered, too, how the High Priest had gloomed after them, 
muttering to himself that the spirit of the true God did not dwell 
beneath the gay uniform of the English soldier, but beneath the 
bare bro^^^l skin of the humble priests, even as the great diamond 
Heart of God was hidden beneath the humble wood. 

And one day Tippoo) sought audience of Sir Lucius, and stand- 
ing humbly before him divulged to him the secret of the Heart of 
God, told him where it was hidden, and offered to supply a map 
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of the location, and sighed with melancholy gentleness as he con- 
cluded, " The old gods were perhaps false, but their hearts were 
good, and such things are greatly prized here, and are of much 
price." 

Price! Sir Lucius thought he knew better than Tippoo the 
price of diamonds. 

Xow, to any one unacquainted with India, this tale would have 
seemed incredible, but Sir Lucius knew the incalculable riches of 
the temples, and knew that whenever he wanted it, the most miser- 
able fakir by the wayside could command untold treasures; Sir 
Lucius had heard of the Heart of God, and there was no doubt in 
his mind that Tippoo knew whereof he spoke. 

But Sir Lucius knew, too, better than most, the watchful 
dragons of cunning which guard even the ruined temples. He 
knew the armed silent shadows which grow, it would seem, out of 
the barren rock to steal after the rash investigator. An English- 
man disappears, the vultures hover even more thickly than usual 
above the courts of the ruined temi)le, the natives sec them and 
smile. 

Sir Lucius had ** considered with himself,'' and the result was a 
communication to Arthur Godwin, which brouglit that gentleman 
to towTi in a hurry, and after several hours' talk across the mahog- 
any table they decided to finance an expedition of one. 

It would seem the great difficulty lay here — the man. 

But Sir Lucius tliought he knew him, he suggest(^l Trask; it 
was a niece of Sir Lucius with whom Trask had fallen in love, 
and of all her relatives, the old '* fighting uncle " had been tlie 
only sympathizer. 

Decency made him sympathize sneakingly, Trask was so strik- 
ingly ineligible ; but, as the old man said with a whole-souled oath, 
*^he feared neither the face of num nor the horns of the devil." 
To which his sister, the girl's mother, remarked austerely that the 
young man seemed ** equally free from the fear of God." Sir 
Lucius opened his mouth, but remembering he was no longer a 
fire-eating soldier, but a peaceable land owner, closed it and grew^ 
purple in the face from repressed speech. 

Wlien the proposed search for the diamoml was suggested to 
Trask he grasped at it eagerly. 
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What was life worth to him ? Nothing. 

So with as sad a heart as ever left England, Trask "set his 
foot on the ship, and sailed to the other side of the world." 

And there he had faced death in every form. From plague, anil 
fever, and starvation ; from knife, and poison, and ambuscade ; from 
thugs, and reptiles, and wild creatures ; from pitfalls, enchantments, 
and women, he had escaped and brought back the Heart of God. 

And there it lay upon the table, undoubtedly the finest diamond 
in the world. And Sir Lucius had told Trask that his niece 
Edith had not spoken to him for months, since she had found he 
had some part in sending Trask into danger ; and Trask's lean face 
glowed with a greater joy than he had felt when, on the throbbing 
deck of the liner, he had pressed the diamond hard against his 
breast, and seen the Indian shore grow dim in the distance. 

The diamond had been showli to Tippoo, and he was promised 
a rich reward ; but he trembled, and said that, though the old gods 
might not be powerful any more, yet he would not further anger 
them by taking money for having betrayed their secrets; it was 
indeed a terrible thing to have done. ** But," he added in Oriental 
phrase, looking at his master, " love is stronger than fear." 

*^ It is," said Trask below his breath, and for a moment his eyes 
stung as if with salt water. 

The discussion between the three men was now as to the best 
method of selling the diamond. 

Its enormous size forbade any private sale, and they were in no 
mind to be dispossessed by the crown. It would have to be cut up. 
It was certainly a terrible shame — still — it meant millions. 
They could have it cut into many pieces, and yet each would be 
perfect, and greater than the greatest solitaires. 

It was enough to make a man's head swim, certainly talking of 
it made their throats dry. 

*^ We will have a glass of sherry," said Sir Lucius, and rang 
for Tippoo. 

He gave the order, to which Trask supplemented a request for 
a glass of water. 

" What ! " said Sir Lucius. Trask reaffirmed his prefer^ice, 
and Tippoo departed. 

" They said once I drank," he said, " though I never was drunk 
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in my life 1 But since then I've never tasted a drop, just to give 
the girl an unanswerable argument — if she cares to use it." 

Sir Lucius gave him a great slap on the back. 

" Well, drink the water 1 But it's the last in my house ! I Ve 
wired for Edith and her mother in terms they won't disregard ; 
they'll be here to-night, and you will have some time alone with 
Edith — if you care to use it." 

Trask reached out his hand and Sir Lucius wrung it, and when 
he relinquished it Godwin's palm was waiting. They shook hands 
across the diamond — the slanting sun rays smote it into flame, 
and Tippoo entered with the sherry decanter and two glasses, and 
a huge crystal goblet of water. The three men raised their glasses 
to their lips; the two sherry glasses were put empty on the table, 
Tippoo placed them on the tray. A moment after Trask put 
down the glass of water half full, Tippoo placed it on his tray 
beside the other glasses. Trask looked from one to the other of 
the two men and then suddenly cried : — 

"Where's the diamond?" 

It was gone. 

Tippoo gave such a start that the water in the half-filled glass 
leaped up in a little silvery wave. Then with the impassivity of 
the Oriental he turned away. Arthur Godwin's face was livid, 
Sir Lucius's eyes were suffused with blood and his face was purple. 

Trask's eyes glittered fiercely. 

"Wait," thundered Sir Lucius to Tippoo; "stand where you 
are." And while the Eastern servant stood in his white draperies, 
holding the tray in hands that did not quiver, the three men sought 
the floor, the table, their own persons — but the diamond was 
gone. 

" Strip ! " said Sir Lucius briefly to Tippoo. 

With a kind of proud humility Tippoo obeyed. Nor was his 
master content till he stood nude, slender and beautiful as a bronze 
Hermes before them. 

Inch by inch Sir Lucius searched the linen draperies, and the 
gorgeous silk girdle, and the flat straw slippers, then threw them 
back with a brief: — 

" I was wrong." 

Tippoo cast his draperies about him. 
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*' Does the Saliib will tliat I remain ^^ lie asked, inefTable and 
touching reproach in his great eyt^s. 

** Xo; go, Tii)p()o,'' said Sir Lucius kindly; a preeminently just 
man, he already regretted his suspicions. 

With melancholy grace Tippoo picked up his tray and departed. 
IFe pauscil at the door. 

** It is well that I should be punished by the Sahib's doubts. 
The great fathers are very angry. It is their vengeance upon 
me. They have taken back the Heart of God." 

He closed the door and the three men looked at each other, and 
as they looked fear fell upon them — intangible fear of intangible 
things. 

It was broad daylight; the sunlight streamed in at the window. 

Trask had brought away the diamond from ami<l the most 
insidious dangers; it had been spirited away from beneath their 
very eyt^. A blankness of mind fell upon them. They could not 
reason, for they had absolutely no hypothesis to go upon. 

Suddenly Godwin rose. '' I don't wish to 1k» rude," he said, 
'* ))ut, frankly, Sir Lucius, I should l)e more comfortable out of 
here.*' 

" I believe 1 should myself," said Sir Lucius. 

Trask rose with them, but his face had gmwn very slern and 
set. 

"Wait a moment," he said. '* I risked my life fifty — no, a 
hundred — times to get that diamond, and now b}' some infernal 
diablerie it is whisked away from beneath our very noses, from 
between our very fingers, from under our very eyes, but I'll 
find that diamond again if it is on earth. All the magic in hell 
won't guard it against me. I'll find where that diamon<l has 
gone if I have to beg, a fakir in a breindi-clout, ahmg the Indian 
waysides. If you could guess what Vxo In^en through! The 
effort to get it, the uns)>eakable horror of its surroundings, the 
mental torture of fear, — for I've known that agony, — the dread- 
ful danger of ray return journey, the jmisoned food, the Ix'numb- 
ing smoke of deadly drugs cree])ing round me as T slept, and I've 
passed through these things to 1k^ IxMleviled in broad daylisjht! 
It's intolerable! " 

" My boy," said Sir Lucius kindly, '* T had no real idea, after 
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all, to AvliiU 1 was soiuling yon. You will forgive me ? Edith 
shall ask yon, too, and I think she'll have something to say about 
the fakir idea. Though perhaps two can play at that game. But, 
soriously, it is Godwin and I who have failed in this scheme; and, 
after all, the speculation was not fair, for you hazarded life and 
limb, and Godwin and I only money, and when you brought the 
diaiuoiul back we failed to keep it. Come back to dinner, both 
*»f you, and don't worry over the thing. Edith will have plenty, 
and Godwin and 1 can scramble along. Eh, Godwin i " 

"Yes, indeed," said Godwin heartily. "Yes, indeed.'' 

Trask's face relaxed. 

"Come hack early; don't wait for the dinner hour. I say, 
did you ever know such a devilish strange thing i " 

They stood for a quarter of an hour together, babbling like boys 
^i their amazement, an<l then parted. 



Trask and Edith were definitely engaged. 

Trask's face, which was so strong as to be almost brutal, 
fpnvered with tenderness as he bent above the girl whose love 
"*'*' been great enough to overcome her fear of his wild ways and 
^^^f'm face; and Edith knew that never again would he frighten 
"^T' for his second wooing was very gentle, and her timorous 
"''^^*^s nestled confidently in his strong, lean hand. Their eugage- 
^^K*\\t was not to be too long, but Edith's mother was determine<l 
^0 u;ive it decently conventional ; and often, as Trask strode away 
from his sweetheart, he felt a wicked wish within him that he 
<*oul(l drop the old lady down a well or something, not with any 
nesire to injure her, but merely, as he naively said to himself, to 
b^t her out of the way for a little while. 

F'^r he thought, with tender triumph, that if he held out his 
arms Edith would slip into them of her own accord, if she were 
'f*t alone. 

The intensity of his love had made his first wooing too stern ; 
^ow it had come about that this fire eater trembled at the touch of 
Edith's fragile hands ; only sometimes in the midst of her tyrannies 
a sudden fright would reassert itself, and then his new-found 
gentleness exerted itself to reassure her. 
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But mingled with the glamour of his love dream there was 
always the stern resolve to find out the fate of the diamond. 

Poor Tippoo had had a sad end. 

From the day of the diamond's disappearance he had never 
been well. Afterwards the other servants said he had eaten nothing 
for days. 

lie grew thinner and thinner, an imnatural brilliancy dilated 
his eyes. He had fits of weeping over his master's doubt of him, 
and Sir Lucius reproached himself bitterly because of his hasty 
suspicion, and finally Tippoo began to ramble and grow incoherent 
in his speech, and one night he disappeared and could not be 
found. He had seemed greatly disturbed that day, muttering in- 
cessantly to himself, and declaring to the other servants that his 
gods and the great fathers were angry at him and were punishing 
him, and that he was not fit to live. These things were, of course,, 
quite unintelligible to the servants, but Sir Lucius put upon them 
an interpretation which wrung his generous old heart. 

He repeated them to Trask and Godwin, and all three decided 
that doubtless Tippoo had made away with himself. 

Sir Lucius clung to the idea that he might have wandered oflF 
while he was not himself, and advertised far and near for any 
clue. The advertisement was widely spread, and attracted the 
attention of a rich East Indian student at Cambridge, who, after 
inquiring particulars from Sir Lucius, supplemented that gentle- 
man's reward by a very liberal one; but poor Tippoo was never 
heard of. Meantime, Trask studied occultism with the devotion 
of a Cheelah, he found out every devotee in England, he trailed 
London from one end to the other in pursuit of promises of enlight- 
enment, he consorted with greasy workers of miracles and frowzy 
mediums, and hobnobbed with fashionable and learned Theoso- 
phists; he sought out stray East Indians, and by guile and gold 
gained entrance to a cleverly contrived shrine where Buddha was 
adored in the heart of London as in the Eastern jungles; he read 
deeply, and spent his substance upon rare books of occult lore ; he 
became an adept in magic white and black, and knew cabalistic 
words terrible to utter, but none of his cunning enabled him to 
find the whereabouts of the diamond, or to account for its disap- 
pearance. 
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It is 8aid that one who has ever dealt in diamonds can never 
free himself from their fascination; and after Trask's romantic 
association with what was undoubtedly the finest diamond ever 
brought to England, it is not surprising that his interest was sus- 
tained in the precious gems, and that he came little by little to 
know most of the prominent diamond men in the country. Thus 
It was that he found himself a guest at a great banquet given 
hy and for diamond men. And very well he was entertained, 
though the continual talk about diamonds served to make^the 
cogent subject of his unending search unpleasantly prominent in 
his thought^!. Just as he was slipping into a reverie he was brought 
ont of it by an even heartier laugh than usual, and came back 
to the scene about him to find that a genial old man who had won 
^'ealth from the blue clay at Kimberley was telling stories. 

^ou needn't laugh," he was saying, "it's quite true! There 

^^8 ITodgins at Kimberley; he built a house and plastered it out- 

^ye witli rough cast made from the mine waste, and after th^ 

^.^s Washed the house it glittered in the sun as if it was frosted, 

they picked out hundreds of pounds' worth of diamonds. It 

^ that which led to the present system of searching. Those 

^^ great days! Once I went up country to the upper mines 

^artie back minus all my kit but my shirt and trousers, but 

*^alf a pocketful of stones; for the excitement ran so high 

^ thoy wouldn't leave the mines for anything, and clothes were 

^ '-^ be had for love or money. I got a regular sparkler for my 

^a^n. That was the time to live — but living was high, too, a 

P^^ ^^ a bottle for Belfast ale! I remember Hodgins showing 

me the great * Up-country diamond.' That was a gom like a 

ge^x , Why, Hodgins dropped it into a glass of water and it was 

^ P^^i^ and flawless that you could not see it. It was as trans- 

P^^^nt as the water, and you'd never dream it was there ; it made 

^^ perfectly nervous, it was so strange to see it disappear so 

utterly. A game of * now you see it and now you don't ' played 

^ith a diamond worth thousands and thousands of pounds." 

Tpask heard no more, for the long table with its brilliant lights 
and flowers, with its many guests and numerous attendants, faded 
from before his eyes ; instead of the great banquet room he saw 
the little office-like room in Sir Lucius Lang's house; instead of 
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the banquet board he saw the little mahogany table; instead of 
the long line of jolly men he saw the white face of Arthur Godwin, 
the purpling countenance of Sir Lucius, he saw^ this visionary 
scene in detail, and noted the little wave leap up in the crystal 
goblet which the gentle Tippoo held. 

How simply he had duped them ! 

Palmed the gem, and dropped it into the water before their 
very eyes ! Xo wonder he had been so willing to be searched. 

This was the occult phenomenon which had so bewildered thoni. 
IFe remembered the symi)toms of Tippoo's illness, and his disap- 
pearance, and could hardly conceal his wrath. 

The next morning but one Sir Lucius Lang, Arthur Godwin, 
and Allan Trask met again round the little mahogany table, but 
the terror of mysterious forces no longer made them uneasy; 
instead, impotent rage knit their brows. 

" To think,'' groaned Trask, ** that you two furnished the 
money, and I risked my life to bring that diamond within the 
reach of that brown beggar ! '' 

Old Sir Lucius nearly foamed at the mouth when he rememWred 
how he had reproached himself for his suspicions of the innocent 
Tippoo. 

Arthur Godwin did not rage, but he had made one or two very 
lucky speculations, and he intimated that his check book was at 
Trask's disposal if he would look u]) Tip])()o. 

Trast and Edith had been married five years, and they were 
the greatest chums in the world, — real comrades, going every- 
where, doing everything, together ; they had run over to Paris for 
Easter, and it seemed to them that the beautiful city, having put 
off the sackcloth and ashes of her Lenten ])euances, was more gay 
than ever before. They had been looking at the treasures of the 
Rue de la Paix, for they both had a liking for shop windows, and 
no windows are so enthralling as the jewelers' ; and as they walked 
along the Boulevard they were attracted by the long line of peo- 
ple waiting to take their turn in entering to view the wonders of 
the ^^ Cinemetagraphe," that wonderful development of the kineto- 
scope, which projects life-size figures upon a screen in such a 
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manner tliat the real scene and events proceed before the eyes with 
every movement and gesture true to life. They saw the babies 
playiug by the sea, tliey saw the blacksmith shoeing a horse, they 
saw the mischievous gardener turning his hose upon his friend, 
and then they saw the arrival of a train. They first saw the track 
stretching in two black lines, then the engine appeared, growing 
greater and gi-eater till it passed out of sight, and the train halted, 
and then they saw the passengers descend. One of the first stepped 
from a first-class carriage, followed by a man who carried his rugs 
and hat box. He walked staight towards them along the platform 
till lie was in the foreground of the scene; suddenly the changing 
picture was a blank ; then another picture l)egau, but neither Trask 
nor his wife saw it, for they had clasped each other's hands in 
strange excitement. They looked at each other. 

"Are you sure^' asked Trask. 

''Perfectly," said. Edith. "It was Tippoo.'* 

For the man they had seen in the changing picture was Tippoo, 
but dressed in the regidar traveling tweeds of an pjiglishman, 
and escorted by his valet. With much difhculty, Trask found 
that the photograph had been taken as a London train arrived at 
Folkestone to meet the Paris boat, some few mouths before. 

Trask went back to England, and struggled to find some clue, 
hut in vain; and old Sir Lucius raved afresh when he heard the 
t^tory; in fact, the h)ss of the diannrnd itself had not enraged him 
>o much as the idea that Tippoo had a valet. 

A few months later Sir Lucius received a letter postmarked 
in India. It was very polite : 

J/// (Irar Sir Lucius:— I am about \o givo you tho liiformallon for 
which you offered a reward of five hundred pounds some six years 
ago, but as your enterprise in sending to India for the Heart of 
Cod for me has made me very eomfortabie for life, I will not expect 
you to pay the Ave hundred pounds ; I would advise you to a|iply 
it to the promulgation of intelligence among retired army officers, 
country gentlemen, and young adventurers. I dropped the Heart 
of God into the goblet of water I was holding, and It was very 
funny to see you looking for It when it was so near you. It Is a 
great mistake to think we Eastern people have no sense of humor ; 
I enjoyed this Joke much better than you ever will. After leav- 
ing your house, I went to Cambridge, having quite sufficient money 
to establish me creditably at the University. I had ways and 
means of getting credit upon the Heart of Ood, which I need not 
explain. I amused myself much at Cambrldgo. and spent my va- 
cations in Paris. (You don't go to the best hotels there, or I would 
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surely haT« run across you.) As I say, I amused mysalf well in 
Cambridge, but I found nothing more entertaining than your re- 
plies to my letters of inquiry about myself. I was rather more 
liberal than you In my offers of reward. Still it is only fair to 
admit that I was hazarding my money on a sure thing. I hare, 
as you see, returned to India, and am enjoying myself hugely ; 
perfecting myself in the mystic lore of my race, and applyhig some 
of my university learning to its problems. I am a king in riches, a 
prince of pleasure ; and I am greatly pleased to send you this intelli- 
gence of your Tippoo. Should you, or Arthur Godwin, or Trask, 
the heroic, ever care to come to India, depend upon it, you would 
be well entertained and your time fully occupied. In what school 
could on Oriental better learn to entertain the stranger within his 
gates than In such a household as yours? / remember some of your 
dinners. You need .send me no word of your coming, for you will 
be welcome whenever and wherever you set foot upon Indian soil. 
My people Imow you well and wait for you, for I have sent them 
messages concerning you, and they were signed thus — *' 

Here followed a cabalistic symbol which made Sir Lucius 
shudder even in England, for it was the same dread hieroglyphic 
which had been imprinted upon the little ubiquitous cakes which 
told the brown people to unleash the tigers of the mutiny. 

Sir Lucius Lang is a lion-hearted old man, and Trask needs no 
credentials of courage; but neither of them will ever tempt the 
tender mercies of the people of the Heart of God. 
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Facsimile of Checks Paid 
to Prize Winners in The 
Black Cat Story Contest 
that closed May 1 5, 1 908 

Dr. A. F. Bonney, Iowa, ** The King's Physician" 
%/J'^ " Boiton. mtM.,..S^Z^ ^J<J90^ 

International Trust Company 

€«r. MMi Mi DvvMWMr* Sl wto. 

^ „ u^^ «- -_.^^. ^. ^<^=^*..^^-*i^ 

Frederick C Gladden, New York, " The Reduction of Singleton Worth" 
$X/?L Boston, Mass., ^^^^ •^»s<'.i9oi^ 

International Trust Company 



v< f . MBIc Mm IwirMMHra MfWCS* 
,'7 






■.^.....a......^jl 



Emmet F. Harte, Missouri, " In the Interest of Science*' 
%/jrtP ' Boston, Mats.,. J^s^ jolSJ^'^i^?^ 



International Trust Company 

€M>^Mni «^ OtvOM hIw Stfwto.^ 
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John K Turner, California, " The Farm of the Unseen Hands'* 
$ / J* J^ Boston, Mam., ^/.c^ . .a^ jT 190 ^ 

International Trust Company 

C«r. MMc vU D» v»l ilf SCrMts. 

PIMM pay to th* m4m ^...^^-»<^^f^r^ y^^^ - yC€..<y<^^-Z>Lyt 

N^8S80 




C. Stephen Bradd, Massachusetts, " Nathan** 
%^ ^^ Botton, HUM., J^^^^s^. ^^^^190^ 

International Trust Company 

C«r. MHk m4 D*v*MMr« StrMU. 



PlMMjMy to tlM ord«r •!... 



TM Skftatarr FmMtkt^ Co., 



0. 8SS1 .. '-'-^": t/^/^^^i:^...-^fezi:^ — 



Lieut. Eldwin J. Bracken, Wisconsin, "Jacob Schultz, Recruit*' 
$/^ ^. Boston, Mam., r/>s<^, o^ J^. 190^**"*^ 

International Trust Company 

Cm*. lUk mU DavoMkk* StrMU. 
PIMM pay to the order of C<J/.<mS^CcS^, ■JZcZ^C.<'^<^'?<^ ^ 4:>^'^<;t<V^i^<>-C— 

C/-^U^ /^l<.-r-:^<!><yZ^^ .^'^^z-'^H/- ^t^^?^ • £^MUr» 



No. 



SSS2_ 




Jack Browning, Utah, "The Game on the Lonesome Road* 
$y^ jC Borton. Ma««., ^^ . ^J'x^f^ 

International Trust Company 
111 



Cor. MMk oM DcvoMhIro Strops. 
PiMM pay to tho ortM of ^s^^^^O/^ .. C^^'t^fi'^Sycrp''Z'<.-^^Z'-g;2^-^ 



Cy-^Z^ yz^.-<''^^<:^'ld^i^ ^Ci^r-e-rz^^ic^ 




ADVERTI8EMBNTS. 



James Francis Dwyer, New York, "The Peculiar Affair of John Bluggin** 
%/J^'^ Boston, Mast.,., r^^^^, m^J\^F^ 

International Trust Company 

Car. MMc aai D w—M rt W am i u . 
PIMM ^y ym %3tm mum U ^;>^*a<^rZl^ V^^^^T^r^-^J^^ o^^^^C^C^r^^^'^l^f^^ 

^^>^U<JUf<^r:ia<!!^^^ — ■ uff^i m inf 

Mrs. Florence M. Elastland, Washington, "A Hired Gallant** 

%/J^S! ' Boston, }^MM.,yp^, xScf^.A^of^ 

International Trust Company 

W/A Cor. MMi M« D*v*MMr* SUmU. 

PIMM pay to tlM m4m of 'J^y^<f-Ua>U<U^ ^^. ^^^:^i^2ii^ip»<rZ-c:*^ 




— ^ 



^TbtStmtmn 



Benjamin E. Fox, Massachusetts, "A Random Influence** 
%/o2 J^ " Boston, JVUss.t .^l^Z^ . c^f-^n^j 

. . International Trust Company 



Cor. MMc m4 OovoMklro SlrooU. 

r 



PloMO pay to Um ordor of \^U-z^^'€i<f:^-Z><.^->''^ C^ ^^Ot^^"^^ 

No. >^^SH ' ^X/Zr^^i^!!^^ — 



Clifford Howard, California, "A Light in the Desert** 
S /^ C Boston, YktM^^Uoc^, oScTx^ S^ 

International Trust Company 

Cor. MMk ood DovOMMrt SCraoU. 

/^ /? / ,^ / 

PIMM pay to Um aNv al...v<C^2t^l^^^^'"'^^ vi^ l^-Z>tf^^3C-^ 



J 
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Frederick F. Moore, GJifornia^ " The Haunted Peaos*' 
%/J^jr Boston, llfUM.,....^.^^^..o^>i^i90^ 

. International Trust Company 

MH C «r. HM k — i P<y>M fc lw Itr- to. 

PlapM piiy to tiM «<« •€ -;':^La<:t^i'2.<>l>^^^^^ ^ yrl^yCr^^'^ 

(!^^inZ,j£c.^^.fT3.^^ i 



Frederick R Moore. California, "The Taming of 'Mister' McGraw" 



%yc2 jT Boston, IHUm.,. J^<^- o/a^ 190 </* 



International Trust Company 



...-?Sz4e<«^rfi<<<s«<^. ... .J?£ ,-^?K«s> 



PIMM p*y to tiM or«w <*...7L^U■^C^.ft<'0*% ..T". ,-^?CZ<S^S*'di^ 



Mrs. Rose MilU Powers, New York. "The Goddess of the Sea" 
$^ jT Borton. Mass... *^^ ^*:J(T90 /^ 

A ^ International Trust Company 

BB(1 Cor. MBk vU Davoashlrt SCrMt*. 

PIMM pay to tiM offdM •I....Vrr/w<if'*;2:.^. ,/yi^.^OCit^... L^^?::C<<fr£df4rrrrrr^^ 



.ssoo.. 



Albert W. Tolman, Maine. "The Quest of the Signet" 
%y^j:r Bo(ton. 1ku».,...^3tc.<<ar....aS.j!L\^if^ 

International Trust Company 

Car. MSk aad OMrMMIr* StiMt*. 
PIMM pay to tiM MiM of .^3^i^J^J^4^.. r^'vOT. ^^^^rt^^K^r^ZfrCZ^^^ 
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Ladies* All Wool Broadcloth (^^i^'^koi^^) 

. Ij.^ POSITIVELY THE GREATEST SUIT 

Lll lS values in the country; tasjoo 

***^'^ CANNOT BUY THEIR EQUAL 

)t merely a low price offer — ^it'a a QUALITY 
rv detail. LOOK AT THE PICTURE. It shows 
rill look when YOU wearit, suggestingthe grace- 
^t fit, the correct and becoming styles, but no 
you the matchless quality of the ALL WOOL 
use or the care given to every detail of the 
h. 

36 Inches long In the newest half fitted Prince Chap 
spular pointed front and back Pointer style; lined 
[ guaranteed Skinner aaUn; silk velvet collar fin- 
as: tailored Just as carefully and smoothly as the 
ts. Cloth covered buttons to match: fancy culis 
and plalii full sleeves. Newest style veots. 

'UL HANQINQ SKIRT averages 4 yards around 
tyle made In plaits all around, the other stylo 
ed with self fold and tailored with unusual care, 
nd waist. 

stands behind every word we say about these 
ur bust measuro, waist measure and skirt 
lor desired and whether you prefer tbe 
tie Pointer style, enclose $16.00 and the very 
ur order we will promptly express the suit to 
ict understanding that sliould it in anyway fail 
pxpectations, should it not In every detail of 
Ity and value be exactly as we have stated. 
I to return the suit to us and we will refund 
price, together with all the transportation 
Eive paid. 

^ffPL£ BOOK. Sample Book No. 821 
Illustrating out entire line of ladies' and misses' ready to wear 
tailored suits, all the very latest styles offered at tremendous savings, together with actual cloth 
samples, tape measure, order blanks and simple instructions for measuring. 

ORDER DIRECT FROM THIS ADVERTISEMENT, and we guarantee you will be more than 
pleased; but if for any reason you do not wish to do this, don't buy any ladies' or misses' suits 
without first asking us for a copy of the sample book mentioned above. 



SEARS, ROEBUCK C& CO., 



CHICAGO, ILL. 



Bauer's Tone Improvimr 

CHEMICAL 
VIOUN- BRIDGE 

Not made of wood: will Improve 

f-oiir \Iolin womlerfully. Used bj* 
eadin^ artists to the conrert-m&ster 
of the Metroi>ol{tan C>peT«. Prie* 
to «»■(•. Send In your order w 1th 50 cents In monev or stamps 
to-day. If you want a fine violin, a viola, a cello, a l>o>r, 
strings, or repairinj; done, wc would like to hear from you. 
TUK II. BAIKK MrSIC (-O., ISS RaatS4tk St., KKW YOKE 




LOTS OF FUN FOR_A 

^YeatrilHilsts DovUe Timt SUlSl. "^ 

T AitoBlak tad njtAty yoar -- - 
^ M.dagUkaa 



DIMB 

BMMb. tXWJt 




a«lcb IIk« a tefM, ^ _ _ ._ 
koriteldOTfMwt LOADS OP PUN* ^mamtn 
^vratlaa. AoaMadi ■ofi. PiC» wTly lOMats 9r4tm» Mala 

OOUBLC THROAT CO.DBFI 10 raillOB10Wir,H.J. 



Do Your Own PrintinfE 

tS-fX) press prints cards, labels, etc. Circular. 
book, news{ia|>er press. $18.00. Money saver, 
maker. All easy, rules sent. Write fitctory 
for press catalog;, type. i>ai)er. etc. 
THE PKK.S8 CO., MeHden. Conn. 



GEISHA DIAMONDS 

TiM LatMt 8cUBtli« DlaMverj 

Bright, sparkllne, beautiful. For bril- 
liancy they equal the genuine, standing 
all test and puzzle experts. One twen- 
tieth the expense. Sent free with priv- 
ilege of exaniinatioa. For particulars, 
prices, etc., address 
THK B. 6BIG6 MFO. * 11 PT. CO. 
Dapt. P, tt*S8 W. Jaeksoa Baal. 
Cbieafa, 111. 



Cure for The Blues t^^^?S. 

Black Cat 

is a Paid-up Insurance againtct The Blues. BoHidct 
your own dollar send another and make some friend 
liappy for three hundred and sixty-flve days. 




HOTEL 

GRENOBLE 

56th Street and 7 th Avenue 

(Opposite Carnegie Hall) 

N. Y. City 

.V Select l-.iiiiilv anil Traiisirnl Hotel. Situated in the 
liiirst residential i>.irt of the (ity. t»o Mocks from Central 
Park, convenient t» all theatres and shoi^s. 

Rooms $1.50 a day and up 

Rooms with bath $2.00 per day and up 

Parlor bedroom and bath, 

$3.00 a day and up 

William P. Chase 
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A Happy 
Marriage 

Depend* largely on a 
Dowledge of the whole 
h about lelf and sex and 

relation to life and 
. This knowledge does 
; intelligently of iuelf, 
ectly from ordinary 
sources. 



ofiy 



.^ -^ .^, A. Af., At. J)., 

iBparti in a dear, wholesome way, in one volume i 
Kaowledf e a Young Man Should Have. 
Knowledee a YouB|r Husband Should Hare. 
KnoirledKe a Father Should Have. 
Knowledire a Father Should Impart to His Son. 
Melkal RnowledKe a Hu%basd Should Have. 
Knowledice a Young Woman Should Have. 
Knowledge a YoutiK Wife Should Have. 
KiKnrl»ii(e a Mother Should Ha^ e. 
Kao»leil|Fe a Mother Should Im|«it to Her Daughter. 
Medical Koowledge a Wife Should Have. 
Wik Cl*4h Madlac, rail OoU 8taa». Ill«fltral«4, tt.M 
i^rite far "Other People's Opinions" and Table of Contents. 
PMttoa Pub. Co., Pcpt. 133, Phila., Pm, 



SAFE SURE 




rak«apnoroom. Stopall |Kiin. 
lieaUfoatak before comfurined. 

E. H. H.\D COMPANY 
Tookm, New Yoii 

SPECIAL; 
Se»d 91.00 bill i^jt I jar Had cream. 
X stict Had <alve. 6tHinion plasters. i8 c.>m pads, value f 1 ..^O. 




Ma^ic Tricks 



B trood tricks, complete ap< 
paratus.fnll direcuoiia.lSo. 
llluKtniied c»tHlog of rH 
kinds of 



Magical Apparatus Free 



RAILIT Jk TRIPP CO., 
•I 4IS . . . CaabrMf^iMH. Mass. 



Be Your Owa Boss! YENTRILOQUISN 

art iUil Order Bosiiiess at home: devote wliolt* V ■■■■ ^ ■ ■ mBHl^^M^PBllVI ■ 



Start Hail Order Bosiiiess at home ; devote wholt* 
or spare time. We tell you how. Very good 
profit. Kverythiiig fiiruinhetL No catalog ontfit 
propoKltlnii. "Starter" and partlenlars KREK. 
I. r. IKrKQKK ro.. its Wa^blagloa SlrMt, Chleaga, III. 



Learned t>7 any Man or B07 at Home. Snmllcoet. Bend 

today S-oent stamp for particulars and proof. 

O.A. SMITH, ROOM H4 1 -§040 KROXTILLK AT., PKORIl,ILI« 

WANT CIGAR RIBBONS? 

Tweiit>-rne \nrl-Lo1i>re«i silk ci»;ar riblwins ■with desiynr-l 
ItalLin ccnterpir. e, for f;m(.x -Mork, iii.iilfil you for Ji.o. 
TH01P8OM, Dept. flSA, HIat* aad Broadway. Albaaj, 9. Y. 



rr PAYS BIG 

To amuse the 
Public With 



Motion Pictures 

NO BXPERIEIIOB NSOBSaAET 
as o«r instnictloB Book aad 
"Bvslnsss Ctalds" tells all. Wa 
fttmisk Oomplsts Outfits with 
Big Advwttilnff Postsrs, etc 
Humurous dramas brimful of fun. 
travel, history, religion, temper- 
ance work and songs illustrated. 
One man can do It. Astoidshtaf 
Opportwiitj In any locality (or 
a man with a little money to show 
in churches, school houses, lodge 

halls, ttieatres. etc. Big profits sack «ntcrtainflB«Bt. Others 

do it. why not yoat It's easy; write to us and well tell yoo 

how. Oatalofva tn». 

AMUSEHINT SUPPLY 00..454 Cks>icalBaakAldy..CinGAOa 
Digitized by VjOOQIC 
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Forefather 

Pure Corn Whiskey 

The method our conscientious forefathers used in 
making whiskey was to boil and double in copper over 
open wood fires — a slow, expensive process, but it is the 
way to make honest whiskey and preserve the food value 
of the grain in a form acceptable to the most delicate 
stomachs. 

That is the way Forefather Corn Whiskey is made. 
We know every step of the process. We also know the 
proper way to age corn whiskey until it obtains a rich, 
amber color, a smooth, mellow taste and a charming 
bouquet. That's why Forefather Corn Whiskey is the 
peer of all whiskies. A trial will convince you it is the 
whiskey for your use — the South' s greatest whiskey. 

At the Best Places 
**Ask the Revenue Officer'' 

If your dealer cannot supply you, we will 

Four Quarts, Express Prepaid, $5.00 



R. M. ROSE CO. 

Chattanooga, Tenn. Jacksonville, Fla. 

Suite A, Times Building 

New York City 
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A NAVAJO RUBY FREE I 

To Black Cat Readers 

Beautif ull 
Genuine 



GEMS 



We iril an klsMls of mms wid by procarlsK direct from die mlaeB and having rut by our expert cutter* we war* 
laot them to be ceaufne ana save you from | to { of tbe regular Jeweler*' prioee. BIrthstones for every month in the 
year. Alao iae cold mount*. 

8PBC1AL OFFER TO BLACK CAT READERS: We win send our beautiful UtUe Art Catalogue of 
Gem*, ihowiiic precious stones In actual eoton and irises, together with a genuine Navajo Ruby In the rough, both 
Free »o rcmlers of Ths Black Cat really Intereeted in Gem*. Write today — a card will do. 

THE FRANCIS E. LESTER COMPANY. DEPT. DPlOb MESILLA PARK. NEW MEXICO. 



*74I0 



wMks' work dtetrlbot 



alraadr ilMtti terl «• t 

jtrlbattii«,ooUeotlng,«t«. 
It. 174.10 par rngmt. Mot 
Mai '' 



fMilnrelB lOlkliaiiMa, proof ,ontftlo«.tree. 
Waal aswta orerTwherib 18040 a wmIe. 000.00 «• 
peaaa auowaiusa at ftart. Vo « 
JUMWM OLOM AMCN.. 94 \ 



Cure for The Blues tVn'STife 

Black Cat 

is a Paid-ap Inauraace acainst The Bluet. Besides 
your own dollar send another and make tome friend 
hap|>F for three hundred and tixty-flvc dayt. 



¥ 



fl A receptacle for the ^afe storare of the lamily's 
■s, labrics. robes, 
ns. costly rui^s. 
sd is a guarantee 
t destruction by 
ects. dust, and 
[ade of the purest 
rant southern red 
ur Standard "A" 
in. long, 98| in. 
ind25iln.wldc; 
ler, handsomer. 
it, and chr.ii^er at 
ce. 014.60 (I>e- 
1 Approval), than 
hests on the mar- 
ling from fSOUX) 
D. For full des- 
of several sizes 
y 1 e s , address 

H 4 4^ O C^aar Are., High Poini, If.C, 



Orobn XAKt-T roM Cmkistmas pmssBirr dbuvbiiib* 
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QQll A MONTH anoe at^Xm, to put out 
■Jltlll Merchandise and Grocery Catalogues. 
^^^ MaU Order House. 
UURICAI HOHK SUPPLY CO., Desk 10-B, Ckkaro* HI* 



ELECTRIC 



S«p»llei, TelephonM, 

NOTeltieil* Catalog of aoo Free. 
If It's electric we have It. Big Cat- 
alog 4C. OHIO BLBCTBIG W0UI8, CUCTKLAHD, OHIO. 

The world's headquarters for I>yiiantos. Motors, Fans.Toys.Bat* 
teries. Belts. Bells. I jtmps.Books. W« •adarMll all.Waat avMU. 



Ma^ic Tricks 

1^ 6 good tricks, com plete ap- 
^ oaratus. full directions, lie 

Inustrated catalog of all 

kinds of 

Magical Apparatus Free 

BAILBT * TRIPP CO., 
Bos41t . . . CaMkrligvp^rt. HaM. 



A Vacation Treat! 



Here's tomethiog tliat will turo your Dreary Houn into Deli«hlfiil 
Moments by Entertainiiig and Fascinating both you and your friends. - 
In all the World there's no such Cure for the Blues as a Really Clever 
Story — a Well Told Tale full of Surprises, Mystery, Adventure, and 
Throbbing Life. We haTe paid aa high aa Bfty cmta a word 
for such atoriea and they are included in the following ofer: 

For 56 cents (ftampt will do) we will deliver to you free of chaigea 
80 of the most captivating short stories ever told. They are contained in 16 
back numben of The Black Cat which will be tent you all complete. The 
lot includes the gieat $2100 story, "A Few Bars in the Key of G,* and 
many other capital prize tales like 'The Farm That Forgot,' *The 
Flagstaff of Ecftasy,' ' Fof Love of the Hills,' etc. As there are only a 
few hundred sets of these stories, order at once if you wish to secure this 



Cure for the Blues 



Thm ShorUtory PuhUmhing 

41 Pmari Strmmt Baaion, Mass, 
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- yiMi^ //o^elJTUuJiud ? 



rantee that eomei 
lix pairs of '*Hole- 
"If aay or all of 
le to bolei in ilx 
clay you buy them, 
»in free." 

sss of oar men's 
\ has forced us to 

w Make 
Stockmgs 

reinforced knees 
dels and toes. So 
a pair or S3 a box 
>nce you try them 

SI if we asked it. 
all the daminsT— 
ar many pairs of 
\ t unguaranteed 
s. so the savinff 
irs and cents at 
of the year makes 
e cheapest by far. 
ler hosiery equals 
roof*' in Quality. 



Wa Pay an Average of 73c 
Per Pound for Our Yams 

^^iS^^ 5^ Borptian and 8m Island cotton- 
tke aoftei* and finesTwe know-teaardl«a0 of what 
«e niiM« pay. Onr yam is 8^pW. We ooold pay 85o 
aad get weak and ooarse l-ply ram as others do. 
®^ y."^'^'^*^^ *«y such hosiery beoanse It is 
anpom|mtable. We are not trying to sell yon wear 
only Bay **HoIepnx>r' fbr all of the qnslities of 
the best nnsaannteed hosiery-boy it for 6 months' 



This it a Fact to Note: 

Please learn that the only diiterenoe between the 
bwt unguaranteed^ hose ami •Holeproof" is that 
kSlSSr^*!! ??^!: !2^«®'- Kxanilne Oiem. Notice 

•how how they wear. 

lomosieni 

"FOR MEfi women' AND CHILDREN^ 

If y<rar dealer doesnot have aenulne "Holeproof" 
S?!Sif2JI^**^ the"Holeproof«^Trade.mark. SrSlr 
-iin V.I " "*• -.r®*^" *** •**? convenient way and we 
mil snip you the hose and prepay transportation 

HoUptoof « P**"' «?• ^"^^^c "«ht and extra 
Hoee 1^^^ wei^t. Black, light and dark 

J**»r vi^ - tan, navy blue, pearl «ray. and black 
with white feet. Sises. 9K toU Six |4in of a site 
and weight in a box. One color or assorted to order. 
Holeproof 6 pairs. 12. Medium weight. Black. 
StocUsfs tan. and black with white feet. Sixes. 

Finished like silk. 6 pairs. IS. Extra 
light weight. Black, navy blue, light 
o54 ^Sf* *■** •"** «**^* «~y- Sixes. 

vlfe to IX. 

Finished like silk. 6 pairs. 13. 
light weight. Tan andb: ' 
8toU. 

Ff'Tlj**®?*^? ^ ^9\ *5** Misses' sixes. 
6to9^. ,Ooloi«. black and tan. Spe- 
cially reinforced knee, heel and toe. 
Six pairs, $8. 
Ask for our free book. "How to Make Your 
Peet Happy." 

HOLEPROOF HOSIERY CO. 

226 Foarth Street, . Milwaukee, Wis. 



Lnstr^ 



Holeproof 

Lustre- 

StocJoags 

ChiUren'a 
Stockings 



Extra 
Sizes. 
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BNSATIONAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER 

THX mST THIS Sy£R FSXSXITXD AMXRICAV tKADCTS 

THB ONLY DelliiltlYe Edition Unezimr^ated in English, of tbe Wrlttn^ of 

Guy De Maupassant 



In Seventeen Beautiful Volumes — Size 8 x 5J/2» containing 327 
Short Stories, Novels, Travels, Dramas, Comedies and Verse, with a 
remarkable introduction by Paul Bourget of the French Academy. The 
books contain 5,500 pages, printed from a new cast of French Elzevir 
type — elegant and clear — on pure white antique egg-shell finished paper, 
made especially for this edition. Pages have deckled edges and liberal 
margins. There are 30 illustrations from original drawings. The books 
arc exquisitely bound in Blue Vellum Dc Luxe Cloth, with distinctive 
brown and gold title labels, silk headbands and gold tops. 

i^c ^ii A r TD A cc A KIT ^^^ ^^^ Supreme Master of the Short Storr. 
Ut* MAUrAOOAIN i He wrote with the conviction that in life 
there could be no phase so noble or so mean, so honorable or so con- 
temptible, so lofty or so low as to be unworthy of chronicling, — ^no groove 
of human virtue or fault, success or failure, wisdom or folly that did not 
possess its own peculiar psychologncal aspect and therefore demanded 
analysis. Real Farisian Studies. More Realistic than Balxac. More 
Entertaining than the Arabian Nights. 

Read How Easy — If You Act Quicklyt You Gin Obtain a Set 

This is the first time it has ever been possible to secure this cTf cat 
author's works except at very high prices. The publishers have arranged 
for and just completed this wonderful edition, and for a limited time are 
going to make a Special Introductory offer — this strictly subscription 
edition, $51.00 value — $24.00 now on small monthly payments. The right 
is reserved to withdraw this offer without notice. 

Prompt return of coupon will bring the books direct to you for 
examination. On Approval, all express charges prepaid. Don*t delay. 

THE WERNER COMPANY Akron. Ohio 



SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY COUPON— Over 50% Saved by Prompt Rctuni. 
THE WERNER COMPANY. Akron, Ohio. 

Please send me. express charges prepaid, for examination, the complete works of 
GUY DB MAUPASSANT, in Seventeen (17) volomes, bound m Blue Vellam De Luxe 
Coth. If satisfactory, I will remit you $2.00 at once and $2.00 per month for clcvea 
(11) months. If not satisfactory, I will advise you within ten days. 

Signature City 



J^^ Residence Address State 6 ^ft| 

3li^ B.C. lo-oa ^K 
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ELECTRIC 



8 ■ p p 1 1 e s , TelephoBM, 

Aoreltletl. CaUlo(; of 200 Free. 
«..» ....^ . '"*■» el«*1c we have it. Biy Cat- 
^ **= .?"I® ,«"'«""« W0KI8, (I.KTKLAXII. OHIO. 

rhe world • headquarter* for Dynamos. Motors. Fans.Toys.Bal- 
tnies. Belts. BclU. Laropt.Books. W« •adcrMll all. Waat affcaU. 



GINSENG 

f^fiOO made from one-half acre. 
The most Taluable crop In the world. 
Kaatlr.in'own throiiKhout the IJ. 8. and Canada. 
Koom In your garden to grow thouaanda of dollars 
wortli. 

ROOTS AND SEEDS FOR SALE 

■cOOVEU 6IN8EII6 GARDEN, JOPLIH, HO.. U. S. A. 



600,000 Stereo-Cards 

Views of all countries. Finest photoirravures. SS only 
SO eeal.) 100 for fl.&O; witli apj-aratus. 40 cents mnr-. 
8. Beckaaffel Kaclif., Art PablUhera, 1.120, Hualek, (ieraaay 

Red Baby Vulcan Ink Pencil 

! ONE perfect non-leakable ink 
pencil at a moderate price. 

$|.00 




J.ULLIHCH&CO., 

Manufacturers 
135 Greenwich Street, 
(Entrance 27 Thames Street) NEW YORK 
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More 
Money 

Is paid to one man whose active 
brain devises new ideas of worth, 
than to a dozen who "don't know 
how to think." 

To keep an active brain in perfect 
repair, proper food is necessary- 

All the elements of a perfect brain 
food are found in 

Grape-Nuts 

and easy to digest. 
"TKere's it R.eiiSon" 

Get the little book. "The Road to WeUviUe." 
in pkgt. 

Postim CM^al Co.. Ltd., Battlo CrMk. Mich.. 
U. S. A. 




ESTIC 



THE RECOGNIZED 
SUPERIOR 

OF ALL 

& IHPORTEJ 
aCANDI 
COCOi 

AND 



AREYOU 

niEnsiDiii 

PURITY.. CBOOIl 
QUAUn&fUVOR? 
MIIIDIIHUSTnSISrONGI 
PRODO 




sou THE mull ((l(ER< 
N HIBH CUSS SHOTS.' 



QUILTED! 

MATTRE55 

PAD5 

MONEY spent wisely mean 
comfort and pleasure 
the spender. You go to bed 
rest. Quilted Mattress Pads 
make your bed comfortable 
well as keep yours and baby's 1 
in a perfect sanitary condition. 

The cost is small — and whai| 
washed they are as good as new^h! 

Atk your Dry Qooda 
Dealer 



Excelsior Quiltinii 

51 Laltfht Street. New York. NJ 

Digitized by V^OOQlC 
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Leave Your Wife a Regular Income 

throuiih the 

New Monthly Income Policy 

or 

The Prudential 

The one kind of Life Insurance policy 
of most practical value to the woman. 
It is the policy your wife would like, 
because it gives her a sure monthly 
income such as she is accustomed to. 

This is the Safest Way 



to leave your 
life insurance. 
The monthly 
income cannot 
be encumbered 
or depreciated. 
The principal 
cannot be lost. 
All worry about 
safe investment 
is eliminated. 



The Cost is Low 

Write for Rates at Your Age and Learn How You can 
Provide an Absolute Guaranteed Income for Your Family. 

Address Dcpt. 93 

The Pmdential Insurance Co. of America 

Incorporated as a Stock Company by the State off New Jeney 
JOHN P. DRYDEN, President, Home Office, Newark, N. J. 



Cost of Insuring 
$10 per month 


an Income of 
for so years. 


At Ace 

of Insured 


Cost 
Per Year 


25 - . 


$29.41 


30 


33.47 


35 - . 


38.76 


40 - . 


45.76 


45 - . 


55.20 


50 - • 


68.11 


other monthly 
is paid for not 


sums up to 

The income 

less than so 


years. 




The income can 
able for Ufe of 
slightly higher « 


be made pay- 
beneficiary at 
set. 



A Monthly Magaxtne of Original Short Stories* 
Oopyrlf ht, im. by Th« Shortatory Pnbllihlng Company. AU righU rMenrod. 



Wbole No.. IM. 



NOVEMBER, 1908. 

Biiter«d At tho Fost-Offlce at Boston, Mam., as 



10 cents A copy. 

fLOOAySAT. 



sseond-olAss mAttor. 



Trb Black Oat is doToted to original, unosaal, fasclnatlDg stories— ererj number Is 
complete in itself. It publishes no serials, translations, borrovrings, or stealings. It pays 
nottuog for the name or reputation of a writer, but the highest price on record for Stories that 
art Stariea, and it pays not according to length, but according to strength. To receiye atten- 
tloQ, manuscripts must be sent flat, fully prepaid, and accompanied by addressed and 
stamped envelope for return. All M88. are reoeiyed and returned at their writers' risk. 
CAUTION. — 71te entire eoniente of The Black Cat are protected bv copyright, and pubUeh- 
ere everywhere are camHoned offoinet r^frodndng any of the matter, dther whoUy or in part. 
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Pap EUswick's Minnie* 

BY CHARLES MCILVAINB. 

NDER hemlocks, birches and laurels, under the 
sweep of spruce trees and white-limbed guar- 
dianship of sycamores, Blue Creek, West Vir- 
ginia, pools its waters at the mouth of a giddy 
branch — Three-Mile, 

When rain plays upon the mountains, or sun 
rests heavily upon snowfalls, or thundering clouds send deluges 
quickly into it, Three-Mile is wild; but ordinarily Three-Mile 
loves to loiter and ripple over its stone-ways with music and mur- 
mur. Blue Creek is compelled to capture it in all its moods, so, 
wiaely gathers her waters into a wide, deep, brawny pool where 
Three-Mile at its wildest can leap and dash and tear, only to be 
c<H^qaered at last and settled into sober flow. 

Pushed on and on from miles above. Blue Creek's waters — 
lazy as they are while waiting for Three-Mile — have to go some- 
where. Somehow, they slip through the pool, laugh about it 
aBM)ng the stepping stones of the ford, and then dance away, wav- 
ii|g a happy good-bye. 

Where the waters laugh, where the pool waits, is where I first 
saw Minnie. 

* Copyright, 1906, by Tlie tthortstory Publishing Company. Copyright secured in Great 
Bdtaia. AU rights reserred. The writer of this story reoeired a oash prise of fiOO in 
TBI Black Cat story oonteit ending October 12. 1904. 

1 
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2 PAP ELLSWICK S MINNIE. 

One August day I rode into the ford. My mountain nag, Bill, 
head down, was crossing to suit himself. Suddenly he stopped, 
nis ears pointed straight ahead, betokening surprise. There was 
a child half way over the ford; not on its stepping stones, but 
wading alongside of them from lack of leg length to bridge their 
separating distances. Clad in bandless calico, her hair curly and 
free, with inquisitive brown eyes, chin put to one side as if afraid 
of splashes, a tucking up of dress above bare feet and brown knees, 
a coy shyness that was bewitching, she stood looking up at me. 

Blue Creek waters, with impatient growl at the impediment of 
Bill's legs, passed under him as we waited for the little creature 
to go by without the danger of a ducking. 

*' Come ahead," she said. ** I ain't afeared. 1 know you won't 
swash me." 

The child's face was a marvel. It was not pretty, but there was 
something brave, reliant ; such an implicit faith in it as she looked 
up at me and said : ** I know you won't swash me," that I was 
captured. 

'' Certainly I will not swash you," I said. ** Come on." 

Even Bill turned his head with kindly look, which meant that 
he would not budge an inch until she was beyond his splash ; and 
that one look put him in the motion of turning to follow her. 

We watched her — Bill and I — until she reached the shallow 
ripples at Three-Mile's dimpled mouth; then she half turned to 
look back at us, batted her eyes at the dazzling glare of the mid- 
day sun, which left her shadowless, but lighted up every curl and 
cranny of her silky hair. 

" Thank you, sir," she said. " Won't you turn back and eat a 
bite ; it's noon." 

There was a force in the invitation not to be withstood. Bill 
seemingly had anticipated it; for he had wheeled of his own ac- 
cord. Involuntarily I said: "Yes, dear." 

She gave me a smile that told her pleasure in my acceptance. 
She hitched her dress a higher tuck out of the way of the water's 
sport and said, " Come along." 

"How far is it?" I asked. 

" Jist to the cabin yander. You'll be welcome. Come 'long." 

By the silent 9tretch of water, around a jut of mountain wdl, 
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and in a few moments we were in front of a log cabin which the 
high screen of rock had hidden until now. 

In front of the cabin the child stopped, looked up at me, and 
laying her hand fearlessly on the face of the nosing Bill, said: 
"Light off, stranger, an' go in. I'll take keer uv your critter." 

"Light down," she said more emphatically, as I hesitated 
about consigning her to Bill. " Light down an' go into the cabin. 
I kin take keer uv your critter. I like critters. You won't tread 
on me notime, will you, horsey ? " She gave the astonished Bill a 
kiss on the nose which put him past even raising his head as she 
laid hold of the bridle rein. 

I "lighted down" as she bid me — unslung my saddle pockets, 
loosened the saddle girth, and, for a moment watched Bill follow 
her as if he were under a charm ; then I went into the cabin and 
sat down on a chair withed into swaying discomfort and full of 
uncertainty. 

About me was a cribbed notice to all that a bit of space had been 
pre-empted as an abode. It was a log cabin with one room only. 
There had been an effort, once upon a time, to hew the logs flat 
upon the inside — the axe marks were there to testify to it. There 
had also been an attempt to fill up the spaces between the logs with 
mud, but the filling had long ago yielded to frost and rain. Now 
the logs were as separate as when first notched at the corners and 
piled across each other. The fireplace contained a pile of ashes 
parted in the middle and curving up into the corners as if to bol- 
ster the blackened, cracked, ricketty stones of which it was built 
In the centre of the pile some white-coated embers glowed under 
a three-legged iron baker. 

Above the fireplace was a shelf, black with the smoke of many 
a year, upon which was heaped all the treasure and decoration 
of the cabin — a clock out of tick, preserves, jam, a trout line, a 
salmon spear with a prong wanting, a long rifle and a pair of 
boots with highly gilded tops, but no heels or toes connected with 
the legs worth mentioning. Tacked here and there by sweet lo- 
cust thorns, were gaudy labels from fruit cans, squirrel tails, 
hawk wingSy and plumes of spruce boughs. A row of mussel 
shells upon the floor was placed as a hypotenuse to the right angle 
of the cabin's comer, and within it was an indescribable coUec- 
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tion of broken plates, shells, stones, pebbles, odd knots, chicken 
feathers, a rag doll and other idiosyncrasies of a child's playhouse. 
In another comer was a bedstead. On the stone hearth a fat kit- 
ten sat contemplating the death of the coals. 

Alongside of the door lay a small pile of potatoes; from the 
rafters hung the remnant of a side of bacon. 

While I was taking an inventory of the cabin's contents, and 
wondering how my little hostess of the ford was going to exercise 
her hospitality, she came in the doorway, undisturbed, as if the 
entertainment of travellers was an everv-day occurrence. She re- 
ported in a business way: '* Stranger, Tve putted your critter to 
a stack uv roughness, an' he's eating; now we'll hev some dinner. 
Mom's not to hum ; he's gone up on the rocks whar he sets. He'll 
come in nigh sundown an' fetch the cows. Hit's no differ; we'll 
hev some grub. Hit's noon." 

She blew up the fire into ruddy sprightliness, went out of the 
cabin, and I heard her chopping at something. In a little bit she 
came back with an armful of wood Soon she had a blazing fire, 
and turning to the amazed me, said : *^ Stranger, would you mind 
holding me up, like Mom does, to git the bacon ? Mom won't be 
home till sundown, he won't." 

I picked her up, wanting to kiss her all the while, and put her 
under the piece of bacon, which she took down from its wooden 
hook and quickly had slices of it frying in the iron baker. 

" Stranger," she said gravely when the bacon was fried, " din- 
ner is done done. Hit ain't much, but you're welcome to it We 
hain't no chiney er knives an' forks like we oughter hev, so jine 
to an' help yourself." 

That meant going into the skillet with my fingers. I was so 
much interested in my entertainer that I knelt by the fireplace, 
fished off a piece of bacon and thoroughly enjoyed the eating of it. 
I insisted on her joining me, but she declined. "No, I alius waits 
fer Mom." 

"Tell me your name, please. You have not told me yet?" I 
asked. 

"Pap EUswick's Minnie, that's all," she answered. "I wish 
Mom was yere to see you. He's up on the rocks." 

The opposite genders of "Mom" and "He" were irreconcil* 
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able, but the little witch was earnest and fascinating. The enigma 
was worth solving. 

She told me of the cows and how the horse had mashed the 
drake which belonged to the lone duck squawking under the cabin, 
and everything else she could think of concerning the farm — as 
she called the patch of wilderness about us. She was sitting along- 
side of me on a chair as unreliable as my own. I so wanted to 
show^ my appreciation of her hospitality that I put my arm around 
her and was going to lift her to my knee when she quickly jumped 
away. " Xo, sir," she said indignantly. " I hain't keepin' com- 
pany with no one; so jist keep your ban's oflF me." 

I confess to relief from my embarrassment when she exclaimed : 
"Here comes Mom! He's comin'." 

Either a woman in trousers or a man in skirts was a reasonable 
expectation; instead, a white-haired, white-bearded, tall, gaunt, 
ragged man entered the cabin. It cannot be said that he was clad, 
nis clothing epitomized the truth of the proverb: " Patch beside 
patch is neighborly, but patch upon patch is beggarly." 

He gave the usual mountaineer's greeting: "Howdy, stranger. 
You're welcome. What might your name be ? I reckon Minnie's 
taken keer uv you. She commonly does uv any one that comes 
our way." 

Taking a seat on a box by the fireplace, he said : '* Minnie, go 
milk. 1 fotched the cows. There's a storm comin'. I seed it from 
the rocks. I fotched 'em home arly." 

The child cheerfully rose and went out. I mentally pictured 
the mite milking cows many times the size of herself, they all the 
while submitting their udders to her tiny hands. 

Rousing from my revery I said, " Minnie is very small to do 
that sort of work. I think I will go help her." 

" Don't you do it, stranger," the old man replied. " She's the 
coaxinest girl in the hull kentry. The cows give down their milk 
to her when they won't to no one else — mought be 'cause she's 
so leetel. She's a power uv sarvice ! I finded her. Did she tell 
you 'bout it, stranger ? How I finded her ? " 

"^0," I answered, with an interrogating inflection. I wanted 
ber history and knew the old man would, tell me upon the slight- 
^t invitation. 
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"Hit wuz the fust luck I'd had for many a day — findin' her. 
Hit wuz seven year ago the dark uv the moon uv last April. The 
cows had wandered to the top uv the mountain to Bill Jeemes' 
clearin' to get the grass whar the sun starts it arly. Hit don^t 
git into the hollers till late. The snow lays thar till way in May, 
when the spring is back'ard. I wuz bringin' 'em down the trail 
t'other side uv the ford. Hit wuz jist afore sunrise. The fog 
hangin' (.n Blue Creek wuz so heavy I couldn't see nothin' notime. 
I followed the tinklin' bell uv the leader. Jist tother side uv the 
ford I heord somethin' I hadn't heord for many a year. ^ Hit 
beant a lamb,' I sez. * Hit beant a painter's cub. Hit's a baby ! ' 
I sez. I kinder choked, and things in me sorter stood still. * Hit's 
a baby ! ' I sez. * Throwed away,' for I heerd no woman com- 
fortin' it, nothin' but the drappin' uv the water from the limbs. 
I mind hoi)in' thar wuz no mother for it, for I wuz hungerin' for 
children, iline was all gone; gone — married an' left me. An^ 
my wife had been dead this twenty year. I wuz hungerin* for a 
baby. Hit squalled agin. ' Sartin, that's a baby,' I sez. ' A mile 
from any cabin — afore sun up — somethin's wrong.' I disre- 
membered the cows an' I took inter the bushes — followin' the 
sound. Thar I found it — red in the face an' yellin' — in a bun- 
dle uv straw, wrapped up in an old calico dress tied roimd with 
a plough line. Some gal had throwed it away. I took it in my 
arms an' stuck it under my coat — kinder warmin' it, kinder 
hidin' it, for it wuz mine. I'd finded it. I didn't want no one to 
see it I wuz tickled ez a cat with kittens. I carried it home 
an' fed it milk with a bit uv rag on a sasser. That wuz Minnia 
I nussed her an' keered fer her. She's allers called me Mom. 
She's never knowed no other Mom. I kep' her hid for a smart 
while, fearin' folks 'ud be tryin' to find out whose she wuz. I 
never tried. She's been a power uv comfort to me — a power! 
An' sarvice ? She's wuth more than a hull houseful for house- 
keepin'. People roun' yere calls her ole Pap Ellswick's Minnie. 
I see she spread dinner for you, stranger. She's right handy at 
cookin'. A storm's comin'. Hit's comin' from the upper waters 
uv Blue Creek. Thar'll be a tide an' it bilen, in half an hour. I 
reckon Minnie's to the -spring with the milk. Hit's time she 
wuz in." 
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He walked to the door and called her. The wind tripped on 
the mountain top and fell with a crash into the narrow valley. 
The air was full of flying leaves. The dark shadow of the storm 
came almost instantly, lightning streaked from the clouds, thunder 
shook the earth and the rain dashed in slanting streams. The 
rocky steeps spouted the water into Blue Creek. It rose rapidly, 
and rising, bent ferns, alders, low swaying branches, before it. 

"Ho, Minnie!" the old man called. *^I do b'lieve she's gone 
to tie up the raft at the upper crossin'," he said anxiously. " She 
never forgits nothin'. She's af eared it'll git away." 

"Heavens, Man, she will be blown away or drowned. I will 
go after her ! " I exclaimed anxiously. 

" Don't mind her, stranger. She's been out in wuss storms ner 
this. She's a regular duck in the water. The tide couldn't drown 
her no more than a musrat" 

Hatless I plunged into the drive, and, shoulder to the wind, 
forced myself in the direction the old man had pointed. The well- 
beaten trail guided me to the crossing. The creek boiled angrily. 
On the opposite side Minnie, with a slender push-pole, held the 
raft to the shore. A young, gaudily dressed woman clung to a 
sapling; hair, ribbon, skirts streaming to the wind, and timidly 
made her way on to the unstable float of drift logs withed 
together. 

" Come on," the child urged, her voice thin and shrill above the 
bass of the tumult. " Don't be afeared. I'll git you over. Sit dowTi 
an' you won't fall off. The ole raft wabbles an' tilts. Sit down, 
I tell you. I'll do the polin'." 

The woman loosened her hold on the sapling and crouched upon 
the raft. Minnie lifted the push-pole from its bracing position. 

"Don't try to cross," I shouted. "Stop." The child looked 
at me and laughed. The raft swung. The torrent caught it. She 
dexterously turned the jagged prow to the current and set the 
craft at an angle to it, that the stream's force might drive it across. 
The crouching woman stared at her. In the earnestness of her 
gaze she seemed unmindful of the wildness and danger. Suddenly 

' Tose to her knees and clasped Minnie to her bosom. The child 
' to her pole. The raft, unmanaged, drifted with the dashing 
watef. 
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I tore after it along the bank, through briars and brush, shout- 
ing like a demon, as might the Wild Huntsman with phantom 
prey in sight. I saw the raft with its helpless burden swing and 
toss around the mountain jut. As it disappeared the two faces 
were side by side. In the distance they were alike. The truth 
flashed upon me — a Magdalene and her child. 

On I sped, the sweep of the storm aiding me. The race was 
unequal. Below the jut the stream was visible until it circled in 
its channel beyond Three-Mile; its tossing surface was bare. The 
raft had disappeared. The ford was in sight. There the weaker 
current of Three-Mile was backed into a swirling pool by the larger 
stream, now a fathom deep over the stepping stones. As I ran and 
watched for a sign of life, I saw something swimming in the 
swirl. Before I could get to her I saw that it was Minnie. She 
Bwam to the bank and clambered from the water. She did not 
pause, she did not look back. Her step was determined, her face 
was hard, her eyes glittered, her dress, half torn from her, dragged 
in the mud. The rain pelted, the wind halted her. I reached 
to take her in my arms. She drew herself up with a dignity that 
stopped me. *^ Let me be, stranger. I'm going to my Mom. 
That woman said she wuz my mother. She cried an' tried to make 
much uv me. I axed her if she wuz the woman that chucked me 
in the bushes, an' she 'llowed she wuz. I jerked myself from her 
an' tore my dress. I throwed her the push-pole an' I sez : * You 
kin hev it, an' the raft, but you can't have me. You throwed me 
away an' left me.' I jumped into the creek an' swum for the 
swirl. I'm goin' to my Mom. He's my Mom. He's keered 
for me." 

She left me. Later, I saw her asleep in the old man's arms. He 
was tenderly curling her wet hair upon his knotty forefinger. 
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The Lost Button * 

BY JAMES FRANCIS DWYER. 

iOMEBODY has defined crime as ^Hhe momen- 
tary victory of an hereditary craving over 
common sense." In the case of the two Gil- 
fiUan&y the same craving manifested itself in 
each man at the same moment. This was 
peculiar. The desire came upon each of the 
brothers to possess two blood horses belonging to a neighbor, and 
common sense was routed in the struggle to suppress the craving. 
The Gilfillans got the horses, and, incidentally, the sheriflF got 
the Gilfillans. A stem judge conducted the judicial inquiry, and, 
unable to see that the brothers were victims of a craving, handed 
down from a horse-loving ancestor, he sent Aem to Enlota peni- 
tentiary for seven years. 

This was unfortunate. The younger Gilfillan was consump- 
tive, and Enlota's " Little Hell " was not an ideal health resort. 
Three months after sentence the boy was sent to the jail hospital, 
and became firmly imbued with the feeling that he would not 
recover his health. The sentence had smashed up the last ounce 
of vitality that was holding the fort against the disease, and the 
prisoner was sinking rapidly. 

Jfow, prisoners in jail hospital receive no tobacco. Whether 
^be prison medico believes that the brand supplied to the num- 
'^red inmates is a compound that can only be safely consumed 
by the physically stroner is not known, but the weekly supply 
allowed to a prisoner on the "works " is immediately cut off if he 
18 taken to the hospital. The dearth of tobacco affected the con- 
snmptive Gilfillan. He craved a "chew," and in distress he 
acquainted the brother of his cravins: bv what is in jail parlance 
l^owii as a " stiff." With a pin the sick man scratched his wants 
^n tbe loose leaf of a hymn book, and in due time the pitiful 

* Copyiijrht. 1808. br TbcTShortetory Pabllshlng Company. Copyright secured In Great 
"^*'»»n. An rights reserved. 
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note, after passing through the hands of a dozen prisoners, reached 
the healthy brother, who was learning to manufacture boots in the 
prison workshop. 

The elder Gilfillan had deep pools of sentiment beneath a rough 
exterior. Furthermore, he took no heed of consequences. He 
pictured the sick brother, waiting tobaccoless in the dreary hos- 
pital, and he took a chance to supply him. The chance was a 
risky one. While passing the barred hospital yard he dexterously 
jerked a small cube of tobacco to the white-faced brother, who 
happened to be walking up and down inside, and he breathed a 
tremendous sigh of relief when he became certain that the warder 
in charge of the squad had not noticed the action. The elder 
Gilfillan was not afraid of any punishment that might fall upon 
himself; he was afraid lest the morsel of tobacco would be taken 
away from the sick youth who craved the delicacy. 

But Nemesis was galloping on the heels of the two GilfiUans. 
Warder Bulstrode, looking down from his perch on the south 
tower, saw the moyement, and Bulstrode was a conscientious 
officer. Five minutes after, the younger brother was stripped of 
the miserable gift, and the giver was dragged before the chief 
warder and sentenced to seven days' dark cell for a breach of 
prison discipline. In jail, charity is a virtue that is promptly 
smothered when the powers that be become aware of its existence. 

It was the elder Gilfillan's first introduction to the dark cell. 
When he was pushed into the windowless chamber, the horrible, 
intense, suffocating darkness closed in upon him like a smothering 
pall. Blind and stupefied, he groped his way around the bare 
walls, the horror piercing him through and through like an icy 
sword. Afterwards he flung himself on the stone floor and lay 
like a man stunned by a terrific blow. 

Some hours later he thought of the button. A medical student, 
who had once undergone a term of imprisonment at Enlota, had 
promulgated a theory by which the mental agony produced by 
dark cell treatment could be considerably relieved. He advised 
all prisoner friends who might visit "The Doghole" to toss a 
button into the air, and while away the time by searching for it 
on hands and knees in the darkness. The student understood the 
value of little things, and he recognized the fact that a continuous 
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hunt for a missing button would drag the mind away from the 
black abyss of insanity. 

Gilfillan, groping blindly in the darkness, remembered the 
ftdvice. He ripped a button from his striped jacket and tossed 
it into the thick air. Listening intently he heard it fall in a 
far away comer of the cell, and on hands and knees he started to 
search for it. 

The sport fascinated him. When he discovered the metal disc 
he spun it up and again started in pursuit The leaden hours 
rolled by slowly, but the game continued. Gilfillan blessed the 
button. lie began to feel a love for' it He called to it when it 
hid from him in the cracks between the cold stones, and he cried 
hysterically over it when he discovered it after a long search. It 
seemed alive. It became a companion to him in that horrible, 
black vault into which not one single ray of light came to pierce 
the darkness. 

It was on the evening of the sixth day that Nemesis clinched 
with Gilfillan. The prisoner had, up to that moment, thrown the 
button up a thousand times and found it on each occasion by 
laboriously searching on hands and knees. But on the evening of 
the sixth day a peculiar incident happened. 

The prisoner threw the button up into the blackness, but it did 
not come down again, 

Gilfillan waited with aching ears to hear the tinkle of the metal 
on the stone, but he heard no sound. The button didn't fall, and 
the silence that filled the cell as he stood listening, hurt him. He 
clenched his teeth to strangle a scream of terror that fear pushed 
to his lips. "What was wrong ? 

The prisoner's trembling knees gave way under him and he 
sank to the floor. His hands moved out into the darkness and 
commenced to feel the stone flooring, but every nerve was taut. 
On every other occasion when he had tossed up the button he 
had heard it fall distinctly, but he was certain that there was not 
the slightest sound after the last toss. Still, he would search. 

The hot hands crept over the stones eagerly, feverishly. The 
fingers worked madly, but the bare floor mocked their search. 
There was no button. Again and again and again the prisoner 
searched. Through the cold hours of the night he crawled back- 
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wards and forwards till each joining between thosei tombstones of 
Hope seemed familiar to his blind fingers. But there was nothing 
on the floor. The button had not fallen after he had jerked it into 
the blackness! 

Gilfillan tried to think. Why had it not returned? he asked 
himself. What had happened to it? There was nothing above 
him but bare walls, and yet — ! Where was it ? Again and again 
he whispered the question of the thick black pall that seemed to 
heave around him. lie asked it in a louder tone. He screamed 
it. Then something like a laugh came from one comer of that 
brain-destroying pit of horror, and Gilfillan was panic stricken. 

Imagination, contrary to the opinion of scientific experts, lies 
in the stomach, and the bread and water diet that Gilfillan had 
been receiving was not sufficiently weighty to keep it down. The 
prisoner began to see things. The thick waves of curse-encrusted 
darkness welled up from the comers and smothered him. Invis- 
ible hands grasped his throat and strangled him. He kicked at 
the door leading into the dark corridor opening into the main 
wing, but Warder Tomlinson, of the night watch, was slightly 
deaf, and did not hear him. He raced around the cell with Ter- 
ror — grasping, gibbering Terror — at his heels, and the stone 
vault echoed to his wild screams of agony. 

When Warder Dunworth opened the door on the morning of the 
seventh day to acquaint Gilfillan of the fact that his term in dark 
cell was over, the hands of Terror had completed their work. 
The prisoner's face was battered beyond recognition where he 
had dashed against the walls in his mad race, and he shrieked 
wildly when the warder attempted to drag him into the light. 

Eleven years afterwards, when an enlightened prison controller 
did away with the dark cells, the masons, tearing down the black 
vault at Enlota, found a jacket button securely fastened in a 
thick cobweb near the ceiling of the cell. But in the criminal 
ward of Enlota Insane Asylum a prisoner still spends his days 
and nights hunting for that button. 
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The Ghost Ship** 

BY G. A. BORDBK. 

T was early in the spring of 1907 that a most 
remarkable experience occurred to me, so re- 
markable indeed; that I lost no time in narrat- 
ing it. 

Wise men have looked askance at me while I 
recounted it, and fools have laughed, yet, not 
daimted, 1 offer this tale to the world, to ridicule or believe as it 
wiU. 

Ever since a boy I have been fond of the sea. Its vastness, its 
strength and even its loneliness have always attracted and fasci- 
nated me. 

Many were the days I spent on its great, heaving bosom, even 
before I reached my teens — fishing, sailing or rowing. When 
quite young I learned to sail, and by the time that I was eighteen 
I was an expert I shipped before the mast on a lumber schooner 
for two years, studied navigation and at twenty-five was first mate 
on the schooner Frances Howard of San Francisco. I have since 
acted in the capacity of first oflScer on the passenger steamers ply- 
ing between San Francisco and Japan, and it was on my return 
from one of these trips that my story begins. 

For two years I had been running back and forth between here 
and the Orient without missing a voyage, and it was on the home 
bound run in February of this year that I decided, as I paced the 
bridge on my night watch, to take a vacation, something that I had 
not done for twelve years, since I had left my father's roof. So, as 
soon as we made port and I could leave, I went to the oflSces of 
the company and made arrangements to have them put another 
in my place for the next six months. 

I then took a car out to my father's house on Devisidero Street, 

The old people were delighted to learn that I was to be with 

•CopTTlgbt, 1906. by The Shortstorj PubllsMng Company. Copyright secured in Great 
BrtCain. AU rtgbU reserred. 
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them for a time, and immediately commenced making plans for 
my entertainment. 

I had been in town for about a week when one day, while down 
on the water front, I met my old friend, Shirley Keith. 

I had known Shirley for years and liked him. He was a genial 
sort of fellow, with blue eyes and a jovial laugh; a laugh which 
he always used when greeting a friend, and which made one feel 
immediately at home with him. 

" Well, Jack Kent," he said, as he put forth his hand, " what 
are you doing ashore ? I haven't seen you for a month of Sun- 



" Just loafing," I replied. '^ I am taking a little vacation after 
twelve years of the strenuous life." 

" Well, you no doubt need it, though you certainly don't appear 
to. But come on and go to lunch with me somewhere — I'm in a 
hurry." 

I accepted, so he took me to Tait's, where we selected a table 
near the orchestra. 

When we were seated and had given our orders, Keith said: 

"You know that I have purchased the schooner yacht, Mor^ 
pheus/' 

" What, not the ' Ghost Ship ' ? " 

"The same," he said with a laugh, "though I have not been 
annoyed by any nocturnal visitors since my ownership." 

" Of course this ghost business is all bosh," I said. " A ghost 
is the hallucination of a diseased mind. Still there are some very 
wise men who believe in the existence of the supernatural, though 
I for one am not bothered by any such fool superstition, not that 
I consider myself wise in any sense of the word." 

" Well according to her previous owners, very unusual things 
have occurred aboard the Morpheus, but I'm not worried, and in 
fact only wish that something of the kind would occur to me for 
a little excitement," he said. 

" I may have a chance to see something of the kind, as I am 
going to take her to Los Angeles the end of the week and spend 
the summer in southern waters." 

" That sounds very nice," I said. 

" You had better come with me." 
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"I should like to, but I have determined to take a vacation 
ashore, and, besides, I have no stomach for ghosts." 

" Rats I " he said, " I can fancy your being afraid of ghosts, and 
as far as the vacation is concerned, we will be ashore half of the 
time." 

I wanted to go from the very start, and only needed a little 
persuasion to decide me, so we had not yet finished our noonday 
repast when I consented. 

" Good," said Keith, reaching for my hand, " I knew that you 
would come around all right, and now we will go down to the 
boat" 

He told me on the way that he had a crew of five men, beside 
a cook and mate, the latter's name being Hanson. 

Keith summoned the launch by whistling through his fingers, 
and soon a beautifully finished boat, propelled by a two-horse gaso- 
line engine, lay snorting alongside the wharf. 

As we approached the yacht I noticed her fine lines and taper- 
ing spars, with the sunlight shimmering on her mahogany rails 
and brass work. 

We climbed the companionway and stood upon her white deck. 
There was a general bustle and stir among her crew, scraping 
and splicing were going on, and the odor of fresh paint filled the 
air. I stood in the cockpit, looking forward, and could find no 
fault nor flaw in her construction. 

She measured one hundred and twelve feet over all, with a 
ninety-five-foot water line. Her twenty-foot beam and high free- 
hoard marked her the weather boat, while her towering masts 
and graceful lines showed the racer. 

Keith watched me as I looked her over and noted the pleased 
expression on my face. 

" So you like her looks, do you, old man ? " he asked. 

"I should say I do, she is superb." 

"Come below," he said, leading the way down the after-com- 
panionway. 

Below, she wa6 even more attractive than on deck. The main 
saloon was a beauty, finished in rosewood and magnificently ap- 
pointed. Forward of the saloon were eight staterooms, bath and 
galley, and opening off of the galley was the forecastle. 
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I was immensely pleased with her appearance and said so. 

Keith called up the scuttle to the mate, who instantly came 
below. 

The mate was plainly a Norwegian, both by accent and appear- 
ance. He was a large man, with strong, kindly face and a de- 
cided blond. 

" Mr. Hanson, let me introduce you to Mr. Kent, who is going 
to be with us this summer." 

The mate extended his hand and expressed himself very grave- 
ly as being glad to know me. 

"How are the men getting along?" asked Keith. 

" Very well, sir," answered the mate-, respectfully. " We will 
be ready to leave at any time after tonight." 

" Good ! but I will not want to leave before Saturday at noon. 
I have some business that I must attend to." 

We spent the rest of the afternoon on a tour of inspection and 
about six o'clock were taken ashore. 

It was Thursday when Keith took me aboard and I put in the 
following day in moving my effects out and laying in a supply of 
white ducks, etc., which I thought might come in handy in South- 
em latitudes. 

We were to sail Saturday at noon, but Saturday morning Keith 
came aboard and said that his business would detain him for sev- 
eral days and asked me if I would mind taking the Morpheus 
down to San Pedro for him. 

" But what is your reason for not keeping the yacht over until 
you are ready to go youi^elf ?" 

" I want her to be down there next week, as I have made some 
engagements that I must keep, so if you will sail her down, I 
will take the train when I have completed my transactions, and 
arrive as soon as you will." 

I gladly consented, and he went ashore, promising to be down 
Thursday or Friday of the following week. 

At twelve o'clock we slipped our moorings and with all lower 
sails set, tore out of the Golden Gate, propelled by a brisk north- 
easterly breeze. 

It was a cold, dreary sort of day, and the heavy chop outside 
was being lashed into foam by the wind. 
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The Morpheus leapt over the waves, churning the water 
into milky whiteness under her bows, and leaving a seething ribbon 
of white in her wake. 

Hanson and myself, who had become good friends by this time, 
stood chatting behind the man at the wheel until we were clear of 
the headlands, when I went below for a nap. 

I was awakened at four bells for dinner. 

After a hearty meal, I lit my pipe and went on deck to find 
that the wind had risen during the afternoon and that we were 
bowling along at a good fifteen knots. 

Hanson went to get his dinner and I stood watch. 

Before he came on deck again, the wind, which had been blow- 
ing so steadily, suddenly dropped to a fitful breeze, and at last 
ceased altogether, leaving the sails flapping idly and the water 
slopping under our after overhang. 

We lay in the trough of the swell, rolling heavily for several 
hours, and we were still in this position when I turned in. 

Everything loose was banging and rattling, the fore boom 
tore back and forth on the traveller directly over my cabin, the 
doors slammed and squeaked and the sea swashed alongside with 
a hollow sough. 

But these things didn't bother me, and I quickly fell asleep. 

I was soon awake, however, and standing up looking out of my 
port. The wind had come up again, but from the opposite direc- 
tion and we were careening wildly to starboard and rushing 
through the water. I was soon on deck and saw that quite a 
wind was blowing and was growing steadily worse. 

Hanson had called all hands and was giving orders, while the 
men were running here and there, tightening things down and 
getting in sail. The foresail and jib were quickly furled, and 
we rode more steadily under mainsail and staysail. I then went 
below to finish my sleep and didn't come on deck again until 
eight bells had struck and Hanson came down. 

The wind was still blowing heavily and we were running 
South-South- West, but not making much time on account of the 
headseas which were continually piling up before us. 

Toward morning the wind was blowing almost a hurricane and 
all the next day we stood hove to. 
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Sunday evening it abated somewhat and we again continued 
our course, out of which we had been blown many miles. 

Monday morning the cook told me at breakfast that strange 
noises during the previous night had alarmed the crew, and that 
they had heard that the schooner was haunted. I laughed at this 
and told the mate, who shook his head and smiled. 

That day one of the crew came to me himself and said that he 
had heard peculiar sounds issuing from below the ship. He 
couldn't explain the soimds except that they were most terrifying. 

I asked him what he had been drinking and sent him forward. 

That night during my watch below I was aroused by the cook, 
who came to tell me that the man on watch forward had strangely 
disappeared, and no trace of him could be foimd. 

The man's name was Christensen. 

I went on deck, where Hanson corroborated the statement. 

We came to the conclusion that he had fallen overboard, though 
no one had seen him go, and there were two other men on deck 
at the time. 

Tuesday night another member of the crew went in the same 
mysterious manner, but this time the mate was watching him. 
He saw him start violently, give a little cry and grope toward 
the rail like a blind man. He called to him, but the man gave no 
heed. He called again, but still the fellow paid no attention, and 
steadily approached the rail. 

Hanson rushed forward, and the man, whose name was Berg- 
Strom, looked over his shoulder at the sound of the mate's feet, — 
a fearful expression came over his face, — and, with a scream of 
terror which caused the mate to pause, leaped into the sea* 

Hanson hurried to the rail, but the wind was blowing strongly 
and it was a pitch black night, so he saw no sign of the unfor- 
tunate seaman, and by the time that he had run aft, pushed the 
wheelsman aside and put the schooner into the wind, Bergstrom 
was several hundred yards astern. 

He lowered a boat and sent men out with lanterns, but they 
came back without Bergstrom, after spending an hour or more 
rowing back and forth. 

When I came on deck a little while later, to relieve the mate, 
two of the three remaining members of our crew and the cook 
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stood against the foremast, while the third was at the wheel. I no- 
ticed the latter's face, thrown out in strong relief against the black 
sky by the binnacle light. It wore a strained, frightened expres- 
sion, and every now and then he glanced over his shoidder at the 
dark, heaving sea, and seeing me behind him, started, and again 
fixed his eyes on the compass. 

I ordered the men against the foremast to turn in, and stood the 
forward watch myself, but nothing unusual happened during the 
rest of the night and Hanson looked relieved when I reported all 
well at dawn. 

I am not easily frightened, yet I must admit that the singular 
disappearance of two of our crew, in such an unaccountable man- 
ner, strangely moved me. 

That night I determined to stand watch with the mate, to bo 
on hand if anything out of the ordinary might occur. 

Immediately after dinner I lit my pipe and went on deck, where 
I took up iny position behind the forward skylight, a good van- 
tage point from which to watch the man on the forecastle deck. 

Everything ran smoothly for several hours, the watches were 
called and changed, and the wind, which had been blowing stead- 
ily all day, still blew us along at a rapid pace. I became sleepy 
after two hours of watching, with nothing to break the monotony, 
and at last dozed off. 

I had been asleep for perhaps five minutes when I was awak- 
ened by a roar from the mate and the sound of running feet 
behind me. I instantly sprang to my feet and saw the forward 
lookout groping toward the rail. In two bounds I was upon him. 

With a despairing cry the man tried to twist himself from my 
grasp, and fought with the strength of a tiger to get away, and 
he would have, had Hanson not seized him from behind and held 
him in an iron grip. 

" What is the matter, man ? " I asked, when he had quieted. 

" God ! didn't you see it, didn't you see it ? " he cried 

"No, see what?" 

"I don't know what it was. Something horrible, that made 
^6 want to jump overboard to forget it ! Looked like a lot of 
drowned people, all fish-eaten and bloated, beckoning me from 
tile waten God, how it frightened me." His voice fell almost to 
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a whisper^ and he shuddered and cast an apprehensive glance 
over his shoulder at the remembrance. 

We took him below, where I poured him out a glass of spirits 
to steady his nerves, and where the bright cabin light seemed to 
comfort him. 

The remainder of the night passed peacefully and at six in the 
morning I turned in. 

I was very tired after my all night vigil and soon dropped 
into a dreamless slumber, from which I did not awaken until 
three in the afternoon. 

When I rolled over and looked at my watch I was surprised 
at the lateness of the hour and quickly dressed, wondering why I 
had not been called. 

Everything seemed unusually quiet and a strange foreboding 
of evil stole over me as I mounted the companion-way stairs. 
This quickly turned into a sort of terror when I saw that no one 
was at the wheel and the deck was absolutely deserted. 

I called loudly several times, but the creak of the boom against 
the mast and the shrill scream of a sea gull, wheeling in flight 
overhead, were the only answers I received. 

I rushed to the forecastle scuttle and peered below. No one 
was there. I rummaged through every part of the vessel, but not 
a soul was aboard I What had become of my companions t 

With a lonesome feeling I ran on deck, glad to escape the in- 
creasing gloom of the cabin. 

For the first time I noticed that one of the boats was gone. 
I scanned the sea far and near with my glasses, but no boat 
met my gaze — the straight azure line of the horizon stood out 
boldly against the lighter blue of the sky, unbroken. 

With a curse I turned my attention to the compass and saw 
that the schooner was miles off her course, and I had no idea how 
long she had been running thus. 

There had been no entry in the log for the day, so I worked 
out my position and found that I was still one hundred and 
twenty-five miles from my destination, due to the fact that I 
had been running, evidently most of the day, at right angles to 
my original course. 

Having set the bow once more in the right direction I went 
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below again to light up and get something to eat, intending to 
spend the night at the wheeL 

When I returned, however, the wind had dropped to almost 
nothing and at last ceased altogether. 

I sat in the cock-pit for awhile, smoking, but at last went to 
my stateroom to read until the wind should freshen. 

I read for several hours and had just laid my book down to 
look at the barometer when a peculiar sound on deck attracted 
my attention. I imagined that a man was walking up and down 
overhead. I listened intently. Yes, there it was again, nearer 
now and more distinct I held my breath for a minute. The 
sound continued — ^tramp, tramp, up and down, up and down. The 
man, if man it was, evidently had water in his boots, for at every 
step I could hear the sough and ooze of water, and at every turn 
in his beat I heard it pattering on the deck. 

In a frenzy of foolish fear and nervous apprehension, I rushed 
up to see what it was. 

But all my fright was for nothing, for no one was there. 

A smiling moon lit up a peaceful sea, the shadows rode slowly 
back and forth across the deck, and the boats swung noiselessly 
in their davits. 

I surveyed the tranquil scene for several minutes and then, 
with a laugh at my own cowardice, went below to my book. 

I had no sooner taken it up, though, than the noise which had 
previously startled me was resumed — Tramp, tramp, tramp. I 
started up and listened. The steps ceased for a minute, and I 
heard a deep groan, followed by a sigh as though from one in 
agony. Then the steps continued. 

My heart was pounding wildly and the cold perspiration stood 
in heavy beads upon my forehead. 

With a superhuman effort, I again went on deck. There was 
nothing there to cause alarm — everything was the same as before. 

Waiting for a few minutes, I went back to my booL 

As I neared my door the light in my room was suddenly ex- 
tinguished and I was left in utter darkness except for the rays 
of the moon which filtered through the skylight and port-holes 
and fell in odd-shaped patches on the wall. 

At first a dread of the supernatural stole over me and I was 
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for turning back, but upon reflection decided that a draught had 
blown my lamp out 

I lit it again and it burned as brightly as ever. 

So nervous was I by this time that I locked and bolted my door. 

I then attempted to finish the story I was reading, but my mind 
kept continually reverting to that terrible sound, and I was con- 
stantly on the alert for it to b^n again. 

Suddenly the ring knob of my door dropped with a sharp click, 
almost causing my heart to stop. 

I looked at it intently for a second. Good God ! it was turning I 
So was the bolt knob. 

Petrified with fear and astonishment, I lay there for a moment, 
watching it as it slowly and deliberately turned. Then I sprang 
for the door. With all my strength, and I am no weakling, I 
strove to twist it back, I even bent the ring in my hand, but with 
irresistible force it began to open inward, very slowly. I flung 
my weight on it and braced myself against the bunk behind me, 
but to no avail. Slowly it forced me back, and at the same time 
the lamp was extinguished againu 

With a hoarse sob of fear I loosened my grip on the door and 
let it swing unhampered, slowly inward, while I hurriedly struck 
a match to light the lamp again. The little point of flame flared 
up for a second, but immediately went out 

At the same time an icy hand seemed to touch me from behind, 
and I heard a low, deep moan issuing from the darkness. 

In a frenzy of fear I endeavored to run from the gruesome 
cabin out into the starry night. But some inexplainable, unde- 
finable thing held me at the door, and, strive as I would, I could 
not pass. I groped back to the bunk. 

My foot suddenly came in contact with something on the floor 
and I tripped and fell flat across it It seemed to be a big bunch 
of seaweed and was all wet and slimy. 

I hurriedly jumped to my feet, drew away from it, and lit an- 
other match. This time it burned long enough for me to see what 
I had fallen over. 

It was seaweed, but was all tangled and gnarled around what 
appeared to be the fish-eaten and bloated corpse of a man. At 
the same time the gruesome thing reared itself into a standing po 
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sition and moved toward me. The match went out, but by the 
light of the moon I beheld its terrible and fearsome features as 
it advanced, peering out of the tangle of yellow kelp at me with 
its empty sockets. 

I shuddered with horror and drew my sheath knife, striking 
out wildly, but the awful apparition did not stop, though I struck 
home repeatedlly. 

My brain reeled, and I fell senseless to the cabin floor. 

When I recovered consciousness the sun was streaming in upon 
me through the skylight. 

How I welcomed its warm, generoun, yellow light to drive away 
the awful darkness. 

And how glad I was when I went on deck, after my cold break- 
fast of ham and bread, to hear the water gurgling alongside and 
find a gentle morning breeze wafting me steadily southward. 

At three, that afternoon, I put in behind the breakwater at 
San Pedro and managed to let go an anchor and get down my 
headsails alone. 

Keith, who had grown anxious about me and had been keeping 
watch from the veranda of the South Coast Yacht Club, on the 
bliiflF, was alongside in a launch almost as soon as the chain had 
rattled through the hawse pipe. 

It certainly felt good to feel his strong hand-clasp and hear his 
friendly voice. 

He told me that the men, terrified at the prospect of spending 
another night aboard, had overpowered the mate, put him into 
one of the boats, and slipped away, while I was asleep, and that 
they had been picked up by a lumber scliooner and brought into 
San Pedro. And thus ended my most terrible experience. 

We have since discovered that the mainmast of the Mor- 
pheus was one which had been in the Norwegian barque Vic- 
iory, when she foundered off the Golden Gate in 1899, carrying 
all hands to the bottom. Perhaps this is an explanation. 

Keith has had a new mast put in, anyway. 
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The Fire Dutchman** 

BY DON MARK LEMON. 

E was known as the Fire Dutchman, a nickname 
that he had justly earned by attending every 
fire of any consequence that had occurred in the 
city for a period of ten years. He was a fat 
little man, who had taken to heart literally the 
Biblical injunction, Let thy answer be always 
yea and nay, and no more, only he pronounced it, yah and nine. 

But though he was not given to much speech, the little man had 
a laugh that continually welled up from his heart to his broad felt 
hat. It was mellow and bubbling, rich and warm, and sweet as a 
boiling pot of maple syrup. It seemed always sun-up in the little 
Dutchman's heart, and never sim-down. 

Years before, when he first b^an regularly to attend every fire 
of any consequence, the firemen and police had sought to move 
him along as a nuisance, for he would get as close to the flames 
as flesh and blood dare get, while he invariably brought with him 
a big brass horn mounted on bicycle wheels, and during the prog- 
ress of the fire he would blow the horn softly and musically. 

But after a time the men grew to liking him about — his music 
was soothing and cheering by turn, and the superstition got to be 
accredited that this melody somehow checked the flames, and luck 
was always with the firemen while the little Fire Dutchman con- 
tinued to blow on his great horn. 

"Yah," he would say; "moosic iss goot to but out der vire 
mit ! Yah ? nine ? " And then his laugh could be heard bub- 
bling in the notes of the big brass horn. 

There were certain minds that speculated about this assertion 
of the little Dutchman. Perhaps fire could be checked with 
music Fire is but one form of energy or activity, and music has 
power to soothe and quiet Could the Fire Dutchman be an in- 
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ventive genius who was slowly perfecting a new fire extinguisher ? 

A certain horn was said to have blown down a certain wall in 
Biblical times — might not the Dutchman's horn blow down a 
wall of fire? 

" Humph ! " exclaimed the skeptical. " He is only a crazy 
Dutchman whose musical bump is excited by heat and flame/' 

" Perhaps so, and we will dismiss the fire-extinguishing theory/' 
conceded the speculative. " But yet you must have noticed that 
there are strange notes in his playing. May it not be possible that 
his horn and not his brain has chords that are excited by fire? 
For instance, there is the seolian harp, that the wind makes music 
on: May not his horn be a thing that fire and heat can make music 
on? He may not blow into the horn at all, but merely seem to, 
and what we hear may be music made by the heat energy of the 
fire affecting some delicate instrument concealed in the horn. 
Heat melody, as it were, or fire translated into song." 

" Humph ! " again exclaimed the skeptical. " He's got a little 
sausage factory up at his house, and he may have brains enough 
to translate man's best friend into sausages, but never fire into 
song. Take my advice, friend, and buy your gasoline at some 
other garage." 

But whatever the world thought about him, nothing seemed to 
affect the little Fire Dutchman save fire itself. That baked him 
brown and browner, till he grew to resemble one of his own 
smoked sausages. The wonder was he kept so fat, with the mois- 
ture toasted out of his body every few days at some fire, but the 
spring of laughter undefiled in his heart may have had something 
to do with the matter. 

The pitcher that goes too oft to the well is at last broken, and 
the little Fire Dutchman who ran too often to fires was at last 
killed. A wall toppled on him and his horn at a great fire one 
night in a down-town wholesale district, and when they got to 
him he was quite dead. 

They took him up and bore him away in his horn. " The little 
Fire Dutchman is dead — in a horn I " the burly policemen jested, 
ashamed to confess their personal grief at the sad accident. 

After the funeral, which was attended by every fireman who 
could get oflF duty, a gentleman who had taken a deep interest in 
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the disposal made of the horn called on the widow of the little 
Fire Dutchman and offered to purchase the sausage shop. 

The sum he offered was so considerable that the widow turned 
the place over to him the following day, and moved her personal 
belongings into other quarters. 

Immediately the gentleman went on a tour of investigation and 
found that all the machinery used in the making of sausages on 
the premises was run by electric power. But yet there was no 
electric plant on the premises, and no wires leading into the house. 

Again the gentleman examined the crushed horn that the little 
Fire Dutchman for a period of ten years had carried to every fire 
of any consequence that had occurred in the city. Ah ! could he 
rediscover the principle of the delicate, broken mechanism con- 
cealed in the horn ? 

If so, then with capital to back him, a vast fortune was at his 
command. For here was the means of translating into electric 
energy the untold heat-power lost every year beyond recovery in 
the innumerable fires that ravage towns and cities, and which, 
until the little Fire Dutchman had hit upon his invention, no man 
bad thought of utilizing. 
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A Hired Gallant* 

BY FLORENCE MABTIN EASTLAND. 

WOMAN, however unattractive to men, may 
sometimes reverse the condition, if honest 
enough to admit the fact and sufficiently clever 
in devising ingenious methods of accomplish- 
ment. 

So reasoned Jessie Eogers, a school teacher 
by choice and a spinster by accident Nothing short of an accident 
could consign a loving heart and a domestic disposition to a com- 
panionless fireside. 

She rose rather suddenly from the couch where she had been 
thinking intently and, crossing the room, studied her plain face 
in the mirror. 

"I am homely," she sighed, "but that should not prevent my 
enjoying life. Certainly my preponderance of gray matter ought 
to steer my bark into more exciting channels than endless grade- 
work, teachers' meetings and institutes. *Ay, there's the rub': 
I cannot man my bark. Not that I want the man really — I 
know how to steer," she added quickly; "but I would like his 
attention — his services. I want to be able to say, with the 
important air of the giddiest girl who teaches only for money to 
buy new clothes, ' I am going out this evening.' I want to exult 
in the knowledge that such a statement will not mean an engage- 
ment with several of my kind — respectable, conventional and 
dulL In fact — well, why should I evade the truth? — I'm tired 
of being permanently shelved without a display at all and I want 
to come down on the counter just to see if some one, no matter who, 
with a ^ Here's something nice,' will not haul me out from behind 
the fresher, gayer stock." 

She paused in the act of smoothing back an unruly strand of 
hair. Impulsively she picked out the pins and soon a fluffy crown 
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replaced the plainer coiffure. From some drawer she unearthed 
a brilliant comb, a present from a pupil whose lack of taste she 
had deplored. 

" There," she observed as she adjusted it and cocked her head 
to obtain the effect, "that's isn't a bad beginning. To continue 
my metaphor, I am now brushed up and ready for a bargain tag. 
You know," she continued, addressing the face in the glass, " that 
you, by fun-killing economy, have saved a thousand dollars against 
that day, some time distant yet, thank heaven! when you will 
become a back number in your profession and a r^ular patron 
of a neurotic specialist." Her wholesome laugh was a negation. 
" Now, if it takes every cent, you've got to do it. You are going 
to gratify your inclinations once." 

Seizing a pencil she wrote steadily for a little, read what she 
had written, and tore it up. Again she applied herself, with the 
same unsatisfactory result At last she read the written product 
doubtfully, put on her hat at an unaccustomed angle and sought 
a down-town business block. Before a door lettered "Robert 
Bradbury, Attorney at Law," she halted with a conscious air of 
doing something freakish. A little flush covered he^ sallow cheek 
as she passed into the office and greeted the lawyer. 

" So glad to see you, Jessie," he exclaimed as he placed a chair. 
" Going out home with me for dinner ? We have been wondering 
what had become of you." 

"Thank you — not to-day." She hesitated a little while the 
flush deepened. "I — I came to consult you about this." 

She took the paper from her chatelaine and with a nervous 
laugh tossed it. on his desk. Astonishment rounded Mr. Brad- 
bury's mouth and lifted his heavy eyelids. 

"Why, Jessie! Do you mean this really?" 

"Certainly," was the spirited answer. "There is nothing 
improper in hiring an escort when a woman cannot attract one, 
and society and custom unite in frowning upon her going about 
unattended. I am willing to pay ten dollars per week for a young 
man of good character and refinement to attend me three evenings 
out of the seven. It is simply a business arrangement Will you, 
or will you not, insert that advertisement, act as my agent, and 
look up references if any persons respond ? " 
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"Of course I will — gladly, too. The novelty of the idea 
rather startled me, but in the light of a business affair, I am not 
opposed to it. Any restrictions about love-making ? " 

"There won't need to be any. I can manage that — I always 
have," she finished ruefully. 

Several days elapsed before she received a telephone message 
from Mr. Bradbury requesting her to come to his office. From the 
flood of applicants who evinced Barkisrlike inclinations he had 
selected two, either of whom met all requirements. He described 
both as correct in appearance and with excellent references; but, 
if there were a choice, he would incline toward Lindsay Morris, 
who was somewhat older and a member of a dancing club. 

"Engage him," decided Jessie instantly, "but give me the 
address of the other in case of. need. Be explicit in saying to Mr. 
Morris that his check will be sent at the end of each week and 
that I desire him to avoid mentioning to me that there is a busi- 
ness understanding between us. At any time he wishes to termi- 
nate the contract he can do so through you. One thing more: 
He must not take me to such expensive places of entertainment 
that he cannot save half the weekly check. I will consider church- 
going, lectures and calling, with an occasional dance or attendance 
at the theater ample return for my investment. I know this is 
a departure for me from a time-honored program," she explained 
half-apologetically, half-defiantly, "but I am tired of sitting 
alone in poky boarding-houses and occupying an elevated mental 
plane. I have enlarged so many youthful characters I want to 
try an experiment on my own before it ossifies. I am going to 
learn to dance," she further contributed. 

The next evening Jessie was called to the parlor by an unusual 
event A gentleman had sent up his card. With inward per- 
turbation she read his letter of introduction from Mr. Bradbury 
and paid a silent yet fervent tribute to the lawyer's ability in 
selecting kn escort 

Lindsay Morris was indeed all that could be desired — courtly, 
attentive, entertaining. The time passed delightfully, and when 
Jessie ran to her mirror to confide to her reflection the brilliant 
success of her plan, she was amazed to find herself transformed. 
Animation lent color to her complexion and brightened her dull 
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eyes. Excitement contributed an alertness of expression quite new 
to her, while the security of her independence gave a dash of 
becoming recklessness. 

**How well he did it," she chuckled. "Almost did I forget 
there was a business arrangement when he requested the honor of 
my company to the dance Wednesday evening. I believe I will 
take a private dancing lesson to-morrow after school." 

Which she did, further decimating her bank account through 
the addition of some furbelows to her modest wardrobe — a reek- 
less extravagance over which she gasped when she figured the sum 
total, but experienced no regret 

The club dance was a most enjoyable affair, to Jessie at least, 
whose dancing improved under Morris's patient tutelage. Al- 
though evidently popular, his attentions to Jessie were as punc- 
tilious as though no we3kly check were forthcoming. He intro- 
duced her to almost every man in the room; and with secret 
satisfaction she saw nothing to indicate that their courtesies to 
her were suggested. They left her not a dull moment. The 
scheme was certainly working beautifully. 

On Friday evening her escort took her to the theater. He had 
chosen excellent seats and between the acts Jessie was pleased to 
recognize a few friends and acquaintances, who bestowed upon 
her and her companion a second curious glance. She was glad 
they saw Morris, if they did wonder how he came to be with her,, 
for he was a man to be proud of. After the play he proposed 
supper at a caf^. 

" But that would cost too much," objected Jessie. " Under the 
agreement " 

"I beg your pardon," stiffly interrupted Morris. "Did you 
mention agreement?" 

His commanding air brought forth a stammered apology from 
Jessie, who meekly accompanied him to the caf6, where she 
thought to punish him with a lavish order; but he evinced no 
surprise, even proposing some expensive additions. On Saturday, 
however, when the first check was due Morris, she drew it for 
fifteen dollars instead of ten, and gave it to the postman in the 
morning. Shortly after luncheon a messenger brought her a five- 
dollar check signed by Lindsay Morris. No mention of the 
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occmrence was made when he took her to church Sunday evening, 
and Jessie enjoyed this exciting little by-play. 

The program was varied the succeeding week by a concert, a 
call on a friend they discovered they had in common, and a dinner 
at a new hoteL To Jessie one of the delights of the situation was 
that no suggestions came from her. There was such a pleasure 
in wondering what he would next propose, and it always proved 
more enjoyable than she could have thought of. 

Early in the third week, when he came merely to spend the 
evening, he encountered another caller, who was introduced as 
^r. Howerton. Another teacher in the house was called into the 
parlor and the four played whist Jessie managed to conceal 
her pleasure when Morris reminded her, as he rose to go, of the 
dance Wednesday — and also a little later, when Mr. Howerton, 
taking his departure, asked permission to accompany her to the 
play the following night On both occasions other men dropped 
in unexpectedly and she had to be excused in order to keep her 
engagement. 

"Men are just like sheep," she laughed as she put away her 
new evening gown. " I might have sat here forever before one 
got inside the fence if I hadn't let down the bars ; but with one in, 
^he rest are eager to follow." 

It was not surprising that she became popular. The terms of 
ner contract lent her assurance. Men sought her society and she 
^^ prettily independent and exacting. The sudden appreciation 
^as wine to her intellect, which shone with unsuspected brilliance. 
Iler admirers forgot her plainness. She was dependent upon 
Morris no longer ; indeed, she went out almost as frequently with 
Mr. Howerton^ a younger man, of fine appearance. 

A month passed quickly in this new and rejuvenating atmos- 
{Aere. Jessie was in such demand by Morris, Mr. Howerton, or 
some other representative of the once mole-eyed sex, that she 
found scant time for the course of study she had planned. At 
school she was obliged to utilize every spare moment during inter- 
missions to keep up with the work. Sometimes she had a guilty 
feeling that she was not doing her duty when her enjoyments 
hilled all desire to worry over John Smith's moral development or 
Mary Jones's frivolity. She regarded a happy smile and some 
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of her excess flowers and bonbons now and then as a plain shirking 
of her obligations; but perhaps John Smith, with a smelly rose 
on his coat-lapel, and Mary Jones, sampling Huyler's Best, were 
as greatly benefited after alL She began to experience a com- 
fortable feeling that the characters of the future mothers and 
fathers were not altogether dependent upon her training. And 
her callers multiplied. 

One evening when Morris came to take Jessie to a lecture he 
found Mr. Howerton there before him. 

" There appears to be a mistake," smiled Jessie, who could not 
appear surprised at the outcome of her plans, " for which I must 
be responsible. I find I have promised to go with both of you. I 
will telephone a friend near by to go with us. You don't mind 
calling for her, do you, Mr. Morris ? " 

" Certainly not," he returned^ but added as he followed her to 
the telephone in the hall; "but if I am not violating a rule'' — - 
with a darkening of his brows — "may I ask if my duties in- 
clucje " 

"They do," replied Jessie promptly. 

His manner toward her friend was faultless — he exhibited 
no trace of annoyance — yet he bade Jessie good-night with no 
reference to a future engagement. This was the entrance of the 
serpent into Jessie's Eden, and she taxed herself with having 
played double and fell asleep with a suspicious moisture on her 
cheek. 

For two days Morris did not appear. Jessie was so miserable 
that she, for the first time, could not enjoy a concert with Mr. 
Howerton. She was fretful and impatient and bade fair to find 
herself as devoid of cavaliers as she had once been. She scolded 
herself soundly before the mirror. 

" To think," she observed scathingly, " that you could not abide 
by a business contract. When things were progressing so well 
you must let sentiment interfere and lead you to a silly, childish 
act like that. Why couldn't you let well enough alone ? No ; you 
must feign a preference for some one you know doesn't care a 
straw about you, of course, just to — Oh, dear! he will never 
come back, and he is worth all the rest" 

A big tear rolled down the cheek in the mirror before the face, 
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heavy with grief, dropped to the reflected slender ann on the 
dressing-table. 

Her prediction of Morris's defection appeared verified on the 
succeeding morning, when a messenger sent by Mr. Bradbury 
arrived with Morris's formal resignation. He merely expressed 
regret that his services were no longer needed. 

" At least," commented Jessie, " he was able to regard it simply 
as a business matter. I wish I had — or else not gone into business 
80 extensively." Which was an admission she would not have 
made even to her reflected face if her plan had continued working 
along prescribed lines. 

Everything went wrong the following day. Restless and ner- 
vous, she was unable to sleep until almost dawn, and awoke too 
late for breakfast. She tore her coat as she hurried into the 
school building two minutes late, with the rebuking eyes of the 
principal upon her. 

"That means a fine," she groaned. 

Her pupils were trying, and the day seemed interminable. Not 
so far distant just then rose the vision of the nerve-tinker. But 
possessing a perfect-working liver she grew more hopeful after 
aho had excused herself to Mr. Howerton after dinner and summed 
up the situation. 

" Dear me I " she reflected in the privacy of her apartment, " I 
need not blame my plan. The results exceeded my anticipations. 
I lost my head, that's all — no ; it isn't, you goose, and you know 
it. If that were all, the damage could be repaired by an apology 
and a resumption of official duties." 

She was perilously near tears again, but pulled herself together 
determinedly. 

"Don't waste your time in vain regrets, foolish one," she 
admonished. " Take your medicine bravely. Smile now. There! 
that's better. Now don't let me see you crying for the unattainable 
again — only Paradise looked so dear," she concluded with a 
pathetic little droop to her mouth. 

She rose briskly, put on a becoming house-gown, a recent acqui- 
sition, and tried to pin her attention to grading examination 
papers. Her pencil strayed and she was vexed to find herself 
gazing sentimentally at a virile face she had neatly executed at 
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the end of a composition on "Domestic Animals," while mur- 
muring tenderly: 

" He has a firm, shapely mouth and such frank eyea." 

Hurriedly she walked to the window and stood staring into the 
darkness. When she sat down again she leaned back in her chair 
with arms above a smiling face. 

" Why should I try to conceal my joy ? " she reasoned. " It is 
something I have not sought and a secret I must not betray ; but 
it warms and fills those dull, tenantless chambers of my soul and 
fires my placid blood. I am happier with it hidden in my heart 
than I ever was before. It endows me in an hour with a keener, 
more sympathetic knowledge of life's meaning than I could have 
acquired through years of erudition. Instead of prudishly shut- 
ting my eyes to its existence, I will cherish it, gloat over it, expand 
through it. Yes," she nodded as her glance fell on the drawing, 
" I will even gratify my eyes by an expression of it, although I 
shall be careful to avoid such publicity as that." 

In an exalted state of mind Jessie erased her pencil's lapse and 
applied that object to its legitimate use. The last paper was 
marked when she was summoned to the telephone. 

Her heart fluttered as she recognized the voice inquiring for 
Miss Rogers. Her quavering ** Yes " was to her such a betrayal 
of relief and joy that she demanded sharply, "To whom am I 
speaking ? " Even under strong excitement her prepositions fell 
into their right places. The rules of grammar, beneath the pres- 
sure of constant expounding, had been shredded, double-pulverized 
and rubbed in. 

After a little she hung up the receiver and with a springy step 
and an elevated head ascended the stairs to add some touches to 
her toilet. When she entered the shabby parlor she wore an 
opera-cloak, one of the aforesaid furbelows. 

" Going out ? " inquired a sister teacher who was yawning over 
"The Application of Froebelism," 

"Yes." 

"Rather late, isn't it?" her interlocutor persisted. 

" A little supper," explained Jessie, wondering, when the other 
sniffed significantly, if she could divine that it meant the small 
company of two. 
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The bell ringing at that moment, Jessie fastened her cloak and 
arranged the gauzy scarf on her head before she opened the door. 
She did not admit the caller, but after a brief conversation, joined 
him. 

It was not rather late, but decidedly so, when Jessie returned. 
Moms followed her into the deserted parlor where, under the 
dim gaslight, he kissed her with an air of proprietorship before 
he asked: 

" May I come to-morrow evening, dear ? " 

She blushed as she answered archly: 

"I have an engagement with Mr. Howerton. It will be the 
last." 

" The next evening, then," begged Morris, who, after receiving 
a favorable reply, continued musingly : " I am imder immense 
obligations to Howerton. Without him I should never have 
screwed my courage to the point of terminating a wholly delightful 
business contract in order to prosecute an unpromising courtship. 
I could see how much in earnest Howerton was " — Jessie smiled 
^ulgently — " and it drove me to desperation to have my admira- 
tion and attentions accepted as a matter of business. I cannot 
^depstand," he went on after a short, well-filled pause, "why 
you, surrounded by so many admirers, should take it into your 
dear head to pay for an escort." 

"Fop novelty," was the truthful reply. "Wasn't that your 
"motive also ? " 

Morris's affirming laugh was less hearty and not so prolonged, 
but his farewell partook of both qualities in a greater degree. To 
her glorified face in the mirror the happy woman held up a 
warning finger before she doubled over in silent merriment. 

Punctual to the moment Mr. Howerton appeared the ensuing 
evening. The people of the house had so often taken themselves 
off when Jessie's callers came that it appeared to have been a 
private agreement to discontinue the custom. They lounged about 
reading or writing — and listening, as Jessie vexedly felt. A few 
minutes' conversation with her visitor was all she needed. She 
wanted the rest of the time to answer a lovely letter from Lindsay. 
Her restlessness conamunicated itself to Mr. Howerton, who pro- 
posed a walk. 
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" Was that right ? " he inquired when they reached the pave- 
ment 

" Exactly. I have something to say to you which I am not yet 
ready to tell them. I am going to be married to Lindsay 
Morris " 

" I suspected as much." 

"And I want to assure you how greatly I appreciate your past 
kindness and courtesy. Under the circumstances " She hesi- 
tated and he laughingly completed the sentence: 

" Of course our business relations are at an end." 
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The SIot-Machine of the Storms.* 

BY WILLIAM CALHOUN. 

I OOK, Wilson, see what IVe found 1 " 

Bowen held in his hand a shining five-dollar 

gold piece which he had just picked up from 

the rocks. 

We were on our annual outing. We had run 

up the river in a small steamer to the head 
of navigation. In a large rowboat, loaded with necessary camp- 
ing outfit, we laboriously continued our course till we reached the 
wilderness. Here we found an old hunter and trapper named Gib- 
bons, with whom we rested for a night. Gibbons had spent the 
evening telling tales of his adventures in that region. Just before 
retiring he told us of the cliff at which we were now snugly 
eamped. 

" You'll be apt to like it there. Plenty of game and the best 
fishin' along the river. A fine spring bubblin' out o' tlie solid 
rock at the foot o' the cliff. Can't recommend you to a better 
place. Always camp there when I'm up that way. Used to go 
there for money from the rocks," said Gibbons, warming up to 
the occasion. " For ten years, after every storm, I found gold 
coins scattered about on the flat rocks below the cliff. Sometimes 
there was much, sometimes only a little. I went often in mild 
weather, but never found gold except when a storm had passed 
over. Once I stayed a month, but not a thing did I get till a ter- 
rible wind came along, after which I found five ten-dollar gold 
pieces as bright as the blaze in the fire there, and though I watched 
for two weeks I found nothing else. Another time, when a cyclone 
had gone through, I found three twenty-dollar pieces. Spent a 
week tryin' to explain the mystery, but had to give it up. No 
human hand put that jnoney there. It just rained out o' the 
clouds. One day, when it was blowin' a hurricane, I heard some- 

•Copyrlgbt, 1908, by The Shortstory Publishing Company. CJopyright secored In Great 
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thing strike the cliff, as if it had been shot from the sky ; then it 
fell jingling on the rocks below. Known that to happen several 
times. 

" For ten years it was always the same old story, money after 
a wind and nothin' any other time. Eight years ago it stopped 
fallin' and, no matter how hard the wind blew, from that day to 
this no more money has ever been found. I guess it has all rained 
out. I'll take you there to-morrow." 

For a half hour he answered the questions our curiosity 
prompted, and then we went to our cots. On the morrow. Gibbons 
guided us to the spot and, promising to return in a week, left us. 
We had established our camp under shelter of the precipitous 
cliff which overhung the river, eaten our supper, and were leis- 
urely strolling about admiring the romantic surroimdings, when 
Bowen found the money. Our surprise is now easily understood. 

Under ordinary circumstances a man is surprised to find gold 
coins, but, with Gibbons' strange tale fresh in our ears, we stared 
at each other in speechless amazement. We looked the shining 
money over and over to make sure. We scanned the bald face of 
the cliff, glanced at the wild forest and the river, peered into the 
blue sky above, all in vain, for some clue as to the presence of 
the money. Then we tried for signs of recent human presence, 
but none existed. We searched for other coins, but found no more. 
Finally, we went to our couches in the tent, there to speculate and 
theorize on a possible explanation of the mystery, until, through 
sheer exhaustion, we fell into a flighty sleep. 

The next morning Bowen built a fire while I went to the spring 
for a pail of water. On my way I passed the edge of the steep 
and along over the rock floor, level and white as a city pavement 
I was returning when my eye caught the glitter of a twenty-dollar 
gold piece lying at my feet. In my excitement I called to Bowen 
and together we examined the rock thoroughly and found three 
pieces. As we had investigated well the evening before, it was 
clear the coins had arrived in some manner during the night. 
That any human being would deliberately put them there, even 
had it seemed possible that one could be near enough, was prepos- 
terous. 

We went around to the other side of the highland, from which 
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we could reach the top of the cliflF, where we found ourselves on 
a grassy level of perhaps an acre in area. It was a beautiful spot, 
covered with trees and singularly free from undergrowth. The 
surface sloped gently away from the ledge, finally forming the 
floor of the dense forest in the rear. 

Gibbons had told us of an Indian trader named Groom who 
had dwelt there in an early day and whose house was a favorite 
resort of Indians, trappers, and overland travelers for the far 
West. WTien a lad, Gibbons had often seen the great log cabin 
full of strangers. At last the Indians were removed to other 
lands, the overland route gradually changed to better paths, and 
Groom was deserted by his old customers. One day he was found 
dead. He was buried beneath his hearthstone, and then the local- 
ity slowly drifted back to its primitive condition. All that re- 
mained of the house was a tall stone chimney, near the edge of 
the precipice. By this old ruin stood the trunk of wbat had once 
heen a great sugar tree. 

Xothing about the place, however, seemed to have any pos- 
sible connection with the gold. The history of the spot gave no 
explanation of the presence of coins at the base of the ledge fifty 
years later. Bowen and I examined the chimney, but found 
uaught save the ragged stones. The stubby old sugar tree by it 
creaked in the breeze. This forsaken acre furnished no trace at 
all, and we descended. We did little else for several days, except 
to fruitlessly investigate and theorize. Strangely, too, we found 
no more coins, though we watched persistently. 

At the end of the week, according to promise. Gibbons arrived. 
He heard our experience with interest on only one point, the fact 
that the phenomenon should recur after years of cessation. To 
our conjectures he paid little attention. 

" Jfo use tryinV' said he skeptically, " IVe investigated every 
nook and cranny. Spent ten years watchin' and pryin', off and 
on, 'round this old headland, crackin' my brain over the cause. 
Dave sat all night and all day, more times than I'm years old, 
tryin' to discover the secret, and all I ever learned was to hear 
the sudden jingle of the metal when it struck the cliff in time 
of storm and rattled down. It wasn't thrown from the top, for 
IVe heard it while sitting at the foot of the chimney up there in 
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broad daylight. You may study it till you're old, and that's 
all you'll ever know." 

As we discussed the matter a gale began blowing. It grew 
stronger rapidly and was accompanied by the rumblings of distant 
thunder. Huge black clouds approached with frightful velocity. 
In our location imder the precipice, protected from the gathering 
storm, we could watch the trees lash each other like whips. 

Suddenly, as if by magic, two gold eagles dropped straight from 
the clouds overhead and rang resonantly on the stones near. No 
chance this time for mistaken senses, as three of us witnessed 
their descent They came from the storm-laden sky, no doubt at 
all about it. Then came another and another, and following them 
a shower of coins. It seemed a dozen or more were jingling around 
us. A fearful peal of thunder heralded a fresh burst of the angry 
elements and the wind raged with the fury of demons. We heard 
a deafening crash overhead and the old chimney came tumbling 
in a heap to the foot of the cliff, the sugar tree with it Then 
the velocity of the wind began to slacken, the sound of crashing 
timber ceased, and the storm gradually subsided. 

When our fears were somewhat allayed we began to recon- 
noitre. Near the heap made by the fallen chimney we found a 
distorted tube, resembling the gutters and conductors placed at 
the eaves of houses. It was battered, rusty and rotten with age and 
contained several heaping handf uls of coins and a number of musty 
parchments and papers. On examining the wreckage of the chim- 
ney we found that the tube had been carefully placed in a chamber 
specially arranged for its reception. Two slits had rusted in the 
sides of the tin, one a few inches from the bottom and the other 
higher up. It was evident that the heavy winds, shaking the 
sugar tree and the chimney, had made of the tube a nickel-in-the- 
slot machine, by forcing coins through the narrow apertures. 
After the coins had worked down to the level of the higher slot 
it was eight years before the second and lower one rusted through, 
thus causing the dropping to resume. As the tube, by the weath- 
ering of the chimney, lay inclined, it formed a sort of shute. A 
coin, once slipping through, slid along the spouting for a few 
inches and finally shot over the precipice, having the appearance 
of coming from ^yward. 
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We found papers recording the honorable discharge of Malachi 
Groom as a veteran of the War of 1812, and a package of letters 
written by his sweetheart, Cecilia Bliss, concerning whom we 
learned some strange facts from a faded manuscript. She had 
D^n captured by the Indians. On Groom's discharge he had made 
diligent search and ascertained that she had perished at the stake 
a few feet from the old sugar tree. He gathered the ashes and 
buried them where the stake had stood and erected the stone chim- 
ney above the spot, adding to it the cabin that he might dwell near 
^er resting place. On the will was the indistinct signature of 
t^6 old soldier, bestowing the money to the finder, on condition 
that the letters be laid by Groom's side. Under Gibbons' guid- 
ance we reburied the letters beneath the old hearthstone near 
which the ashes of his sweetheart hud reposed for ninety years. 
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The Sword of His Father^* 

BY BTHEL CLAIBE RANDALL. 

TE were six who sat about the table under the 
( garish light of the swinging lamp. A Mr. 
I Baroque took the head, opposite to him was Ma- 

■ jor Millait, a portly cavalryman with chin blue 
I from much shaving, on his right were my 

■ brother and myself, while our vis-^-vis was a 
well-known opera singer — Mrs. Cantel in private life — and a 
boy of nineteen or thereabouts, whose name appeared on the pas- 
senger list as " K. Sinhala." This lad seemed greatly attracted 
to Mr. Baroque, with whom he entered into conversation. He told 
the elder man that he was a foreigner, a Cingalese by birth, and 
an orphan, that he had gone to a Catholic mission school where 
he had learned music, English, French and Latin, and whore he 
had been befriended by the old priest, whom he was now on his 
way to visit. lie added, further, that he had a notion of becom- 
ing a priest later on, when he should be old enough, and had seen 
a bit of the world. 

Such were the passengers aboard the Babylon City, bound to 
Chicago from Buffalo on this night of September the twentieth, 
nineteen hundred and seven. It was storming heavily, but being 
good sailors we scorned to take to our state-rooms and gathered 
about the table in the cabin for a game of cards. We were in the 
thick of a second game when Mrs. Cantel, after a continuous run 
of bad luck, threw her hand impatiently upon the cloth. The 
cards slid in regular procession, one after another, to tlie floor, 
as the boat rolled to a sudden swell. With light laughter we 
caught at the table edge to steady ourselves. 

" Just the night for ghost-stories," I suggested, seeing that no 
one made a move to resume the play. 

"Ghost-stories are pass6," avowed Mrs. Cantel. "The fash- 

* Copyright, 1908, by The Shortstory PubllBhing Company. Copyright Becored In Qreal 
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ionable method of counteracting sleep is to have one's mind read.'' 

" Mind reading, hey ! " cried the Major. " IVe heard a lot 
about the Indian beggars being able to tell what one thinks, but 
rd give a fiver to see it done." 

" Can't be done ! " The manner of Mr. Baroque's abrupt as- 
sertion winged the thought across my brain that its finality of 
sentence was less a mere statement of fact than a desire to foster 
conviction in himself. 

At this moment, however, and amid the " Ohs ! " and the 
"Ahs !" and the *' Then how the deuce do you account for so- 
and-so?" of Mrs. Cantel and the Major, my brother addressed 
the young foreigner, who had been silent since the card playing 
ceased. 

" Is it true, Mr. Sinhala, that your countrymen have a special 
gift that way?" 

"Hey ! do you mean to say, young man, that you can read 
my mind ? " burst in the Major. 

The boy bowed an aflSrmative and turned to my brother. 

"The Brahmn holy men imdoubtedly can fathom the inner- 
most workings of another's mind. It is a characteristic trait in 
some families in India and elsewhere in the Orient, as much as is 
the peculiar color or setting of the eye, or the shape of the hand, 
in others." 

No one of us missed his reply. Not that he spoke loudly. In- 
deed his voice was exceedingly low pitched. But its halting tones 
were memorable for a caressing quality that in sonorous and vi- 
brant richness reminded one irresistibly of the timbre of a muted 
'cello. We stared at him in a silence that throbbed with the dead 
echoes of his beautiful voice. But beyond his being well enough 
to look upon, the face and figure revealed nothing appreciable of 
their personality. Yet one's instinct groped for the something 
that lay masked behind the studiously observed conventionality. 
I noted the repose of the figure, and read into the attitude a latent 
restlessness akin to the glozed calm of an animal on the spoor of 
its prey. My glance dropped to the hands resting on the green 
baize of the table covering, and I thought I could trace more than 
a suggestion of cruelty in the careless interlacing of the fine, long 
fingers. Still, the face, except for an Eastern gravity that to our 
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Occidental eyes embued it with subtlety, contradicted these im- 
pressions. I was laughing at myself for a visionary, when I 
caught the look Mr. Baroque had fixed on Sinhala's face. It was 
a gaze of such searching, yet at the same time, such puzzled in- 
quiry, of such agonized questioning — as if it asked out of the 
longing of a lifetime that the boy's countenance give to him the 
key to its mystery, that my thoughts rebounded upon themselves. 
That look, though it met merely one of conventional regard, set 
these two apart from the others about the board, linked them to- 
gether, as it were, in some intangible way, clearly felt, but not 
a"t all understood. What mute demand had been made by Mr. 
Baroque, what answer would be vouchsafed? 

The momentary pause brought us to ourselves. The Major 
cleared his throat, Mr. Baroque shrugged his shoulders like a man 
trying to rid himself of an uncanny dread, and the spell was 
broken. 

" But what have you to do when you read one's mind ? " 
queried Mrs. Cantel, with a shiver that was not altogether affected. 

"Simply allow me to place my hand on yours, Mrs. Cantel.'* 

As Mrs. Cantel hesitated and looked foolish, I thrust mine 
across the table toward him. He pushed it away with a sudden 
smile, and I drew back abashed and somewhat hurt, while he 
turned from me to Mr. Baroque with what I fancied was a gleam 
of sinister triumph in his laughing glance. He put one hand 
firmly over his neighbor's clasped ones. 

" A penny for Mr. Baroque's thoughts ? Who buys ? " 

"Yes, yes, surely we will" — "five," "ten," "one hundred,'' 
we chorused, and the Major renewed his offer of a " fiver, begad." 

Mr. Baroque sat as if turned to stone. Abruptly Sinhala began 
to speak: 

" A seemingly interminable road winds through a tropical for- 
est From its either side gigantic trees throw their branches to- 
gether in the semblance of an arch, so that its dim whiteness alone 
makes it discemable even in the glare of mid-day. Along this 
highway a horseman rides leisurely, his head bent in thought, his 
eyes upon the path. Almost at his horse's feet lie a few stones 
roughly, forming the device of a swastika with straggling arms. 
By another observer the symbol would have been passed unnoticed, 
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but to this man, a lover of Romany traditions and a frequenter of 
gypsy encampments, it is as full of significance as was one 
knight's coat-of-arms to a fellow-knight in the days of chivalry. 
It tells him that a family of a certain Romany tribe has passed 
that way. Certain* of being able to overtake them, he touches up 
his horse. 

" Soon he sees a moving shadow ahead of him, and makes out 
a cart, such as Flemish milk-carriers use, drawn by a woman and 
a dog. In answer to his hail the strange caravan halts. The 
woman, on hearing his greeting in her native speech, drops the 
crossrbar of the cart-tongue, against which she has been straining, 
and advances a step or two, while her trace-mate, a huge, gaunt, 
white dog, sinks panting in his tracks. The occupant of the cart 
raises his head to stare at the traveller with eyes burning-bright 
from fever. For a second the horseman is afraid — afraid of the 
silent group. The fancy flashes across his brain that in all but 
their eyes — the six great balls of fire glaring through the dusk 
into his — these wayfarers are dead. The ragged woman, who is 
yet but a slip of a girl with a small, triangular face framed in 
gossamer-like hair, is dead ; the man with his tangled black curls 
and skeleton figure, is dead ; the phantom white dog is dead. 

"With an effort the horseman shakes off the illusion as the 
utter destitution of their circumstances and the hopelessness of 
the man's fight for life forces itself upon him. He offers them 
his hospitality — they are upon his plantation now — and it is 
wnt the length of the road to his bungalow. And the girl, seeing a 
friend in their sore straits, accepts for her father, who she says, 
^as cruelly hurt a month or so ago. Thus, with the tacit under- 
standing of good-fellowship between them, they make all haste 
to the house, where everything possible is done for the sick man's 
comfort 

But without avail. In less than a month Zillah, for such is 
the gipPg name, Zillah and the dog are alone in the world. Then 
^^1 the chivalry in the man's nature wells up, and he, suddenly 
^^are that the girl he has hitherto regarded as a mere child, is in 
^^^*ty a woman, marries her out of hand. 

I'or a few years, life on the plantation is an idyll. But one 
"^y the man tires — the next he is gone.^' 
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The speaker paused as brusquely as he had plunged into his 
narrative. I looked at Mr. Baroque, the grewsome imagery of the 
story's horseman fastening itself upon me^ for the man had not 
stirred since the beginning of the recital, though his distended 
eyes now gazed beyond Sinhala into space. The Cingalese folded 
his arms across his chest and recommenced. 

" With her child in her arms, the gypsy wife goes in search of 
its father, the love she has borne him sharpened to the rankle of 
hate. Her purpose drives her east and west and north and south 
relentlessly, till, wearied by bootless wanderings, she returns to 
the plantation to find the valley choked with flotsam. Poverty- 
stricken, without strength for further effort, she leaves her son in 
the care of tlie mission Fathers. They, good men, labor to erase 
from the boy's mind the understanding, even the memory of his 
mother's legacy, not realizing that a heritage of hate once be- 
queathed can never be obliterated from the heart of a gypsy, for 
the stubble will roughen the field long after the harvest is gar- 
nered. And the harvest is to him who will but wait." 

Sinhala pushed back his chair and rose from the table. 

"Voici le sabre de mon p^re," he said, bowing nonchalantly 
to the company. 

Instinctively we turned with one accord to Mr. Baroque. 

He was dead in his chair. 
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The Burglar from Heaven.* 

BY JENNIE MABTHA CHENERY. 

J IS study was shrouded in darkness, but David 
Graham was still sitting by the desk alone. 
The realization of his loneliness was so intense, 
so piercing, that he felt like one who, in a hor- 
rid nightmare, is hurled suddenly over the 
brink of a precipice and, by a flash of blasting 
thought, knows himself to be face to face with doom. 

His genial, sunny disposition had delighted in sunshine, in 
vivid coloring, and all other beautiful, glowing marvels which 
Nature bestows upon her children, and now — the darkness 
seemed to clutch him with cold, blighting fingers, withering hope 
and joy with its poisonous touch. It was not only that the dark- 
ness of night had veiled the earth for a time from mortal view — 
far blacker were the grim shadows that enveloped David's soul, 
shutting him off forever from love and happiness. For he was 
blind. 

At first he would not believe the dread verdict of the great 
specialist. He had listened, as in a dream, to a learned discourse 
about brain fever, paralysis of the optic nerve, and other techni- 
cal phrases, but hope had died hard, and not until today had he 
accepted his fate as final, acknowledging that man, with all his 
science, could do no more. By a miracle, only, could his sight 
be restored. 

The news had, in a measure, stunned him. To be sure, he 
vaguely comprehended that he would be obliged to adjust all his 
life-mechanism to this strange and terrible condition of affairs. 
But tonight he was not thinking of the ordinary details of exist- 
ence which he must now learn to master in the slow, helpless way 
of the blind. It was the deep agony of blasted love, of dying 
hope, with which he wrestled as with a mortal foe, praying and 

• Copyright, 1908. by The Shortatory PabliGhing Company. Copyright secured In Qreat 
Britian. A U rights reserred. 
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struggling alone in his despair, calling upon his Maker for 
strength to complete the last great act of renunciation. 

" Constance, Constance ! " he groaned, " why are you so 
faithful? It would be easier, — far easier — if you would scorn 
me now, worthless creature that I am," — and yet, in his inmost 
heart, there was a gleam of comfort in the knowledge that of her 
own free will the woman he loved would never give him up. 

For him love had bloomed with such rare and matchless beauty 
that all the earth had been bright with its dazzling glory. Be- 
fore Constance came into his life he had never cared much for 
women, and now, in this hour of crushing tragedy, his frantic, 
over-wrought mind sought vainly for a solution of the great mys- 
tery of love. Why should the world be transformed into a Para- 
dise because of a woman's smile, and as suddenly changed to a 
dreary Purgatory when the hand of Fate drops the black curtain 
of separation, forever severing two faithful hearts ! 

The fearful chaos which reigned in his mind obliterated, for 
the time being, all sense of his surroundings. Time had no value. 
A distant bell solemnly counted the hour of ten; he heard, but 
heeded not. Moments came when he was almost mastered by 
the temptation to accept the sacrifice so freely offered, to clasp 
in his the tender hand that would lead him with loving patience 
over the rayless fields of life. Then again he despised himself 
for harboring such a thought. Never — never would he be guilty 
of such selfishness — and, even as he pondered, again the linger- 
ing notes of the bell tolled off another hour that had passed into 
eternity. 

One by one the moments glided by, but with their passing 
there came a change in David's mental condition. Gradually a 
wondrous sense of exultation crept over his troubled mind, as if 
the over-ruling Power had whispered words of peace and 
strength. The mantle of doubt and hesitation fell away from 
him, and he was clothed in the shining robe of righteous resolu- 
tion. It would be drinking to the dregs the bitterest draught of 
life, but he was ready now to drain the cup — alone. 

As he rose from his chair — a conquerer — the deep-voiced 
guardian of the night proclaimed, in stately measure, the mystic 
hour of twelve. 
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For the first time David was conscious of the death-like silence 
that reigned about hiuL The servants' rooms were in another 
part of the house and, even if any of them were still moving 
about, the noise could not penetrate to the study. His mother 
and sister had retired to their rooms hours before. They had 
be^ed to sit with him, thinking, in the depths of their loving 
hearts, that they might be of some comfort to their " boy " on 
this terrible evening when he walked with despair, but in the ex- 
tremity of his anguish he had longed for solitude, to fight his 
battle out to the bitter end with no eye to witness his sufferings. 
He had even dismissed his own attendant, Logan, saying that he 
would waken him if necessary. The faithful feUow had gone 
away, reluctantly, to his bedroom, a small apartment which 
opened into David's dressing room, and peace had reigned su- 
preme, except in that one troubled heart, facing the bitterness of 
death. 

Now, as the deep notes of the great bell swimg through the 
silent night, a great longing fell upon him for the soimd of a 
human voice, and he groped his way slowly to the door. His 
rooms were directly opposite to the study, and he thought that 
there could be no danger in crossing the corridor, although the 
stairs leading down to the entrance hall were not far away. 

Softly he closed the study door and then paused, with hands 
outstretched, unsteadily. He was weak from long fasting, hav- 
ing eaten nothing since noon, and the darkness oppressed him 
with a sense of suffocation, causing his head to whirl. A moment 
he stood thus, and then, as he was about to advance a step or two, 
a disagreeable thrill shot through him with the force of an elec- 
tric shock, nailing him to the fioor. 

The intense silence had not been broken by any perceptible 
sound, and yet David knew, by the voice of that subtle, myste- 
rious sense which never lies, Ihat his solitude was broken by an 
alien presence — that danger crouched beside him. 

His courage rose instantly to meet the emergency. A quick 
challenge sprang to his lips, but conmion sense silenced it before 
the rash words were spoken. Naturally daring and impulsive, 
David now found it difficult to restrain himself; every fibre of his 
being cried out in anger and despair at his awful helplessness. 
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But his mind was as clear as glass, and he reasoned with light- 
ning-like rapidity. 

If a burglar had obtained entrance, he must be a fellow of 
stout nerve, willing to take desperate chances. It was an iindevi- 
ating custom of the house to have an electric light burning all 
night in the reception hall, and also in the long upper corridor 
where David now stood. By a clever mechanical device this was 
secured in such a manner that it was impossible for strangers to 
turn it off. Therefore David knew that the intruder would real- 
ize the great danger that he was facing in making his way through 
a lighted house where, at any moment, some one might chance 
to see him, without being seen. 

The blind man jumped to the conclusion that the burglar — if 
such his midnight visitor proved to be — had been obliged to run 
this risk. There was a window at the end of the corridor, which 
one might reach from the porch below, and it would, of course, 
be necessary to traverse the lighted hall, in order to reach the 
bedrooms, and the dining-room on the lower floor, where a thief 
would naturally expect to find the silver. 

Probably it did not take more than half a minute for all this 
to pass through David's mind, and with it the further assumption 
that the burglar would instantly perceive the condition of the 
man who had thus suddenly crossed his path, and, thinking 
himself undiscovered, would allow the unconscious enemy to pass 
on in peace, rather than precipitate disturbance. 

Consequently, David thought it might be possible for him to 
gain his own room, arouse Logan, and summon the police by tele- 
phone before the burglar would know that he was trapped. 

He leaned heavily back against the door, with one hand pressed 
to his head, as if his hesitation were caused by weakness, then 
with outstretched arms advanced slowly, with faltering steps, in 
the direction of his dressing-room door. 

But, seemingly, Fate was against him. He was still weak and 
nervous from his long illness, and the fearful strain of the past 
day, and now the strong excitement which possessed him proved 
to be the last straw. A deathly faintness crept over his senses 
and he staggered heavily from side to side. With all his pitiful 
remnant of strength he strove to regain his balance, but it was 
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in vain. He felt himself falling — falling, and with a last des- 
perate effort threw out his hands, seizing in a vise-like grip the 
object with which they came in contact. 

He vaguely comprehended, as in a half-waking state, that a 
human being was in his grasp, heard, as from a distance, the 
sound of an angry oath, and then down the long flight of stairs 
they went together, bumping, rolling, crashing, until David felt 
a sudden, sharp, agonizing blow on the side of his head, and then 
— a moment of oblivion. 

It was not a cheerful tableau which was revealed by the softly 
shaded Ught, although the lofty hall, with its beautiful furnish- 
ings, made an artistic background, but the attitudes of the two 
men who lay there in a heap against the heavy oaken hall settee 
were terribly suggestive of death. 

David Graham was the first to recover consciousness, and he 
took advantage of it to grasp the intruder firmly by the throat. 
As he slowly raised himself to a sitting posture upon the pros- 
trate body, a fog seemed to lift from his dazed intelligence, and 
then — 

God ! Could it be true? He found himself gazing into the 
burglar's blinking little ferret eyes, and noting that the bur- 
glar's hair was red ! 

Had the days of miracles returned ? Could he really see ? He 
caught a deep breath and gasped: 

" Who are you ? — what are you doing here ? — where did you 
come from ? " 

" Dey calls me Eeddy Dugan — but me real name's Jerry — 
an' I comes from Heaven I Dat's over beyond de flats, yer know ! 
I hain't swiped a t'ing — honest to God, I hain't ! I t'ought 
youse lamps wuz out ! " 

"No,'' — said David, pulling himself and the man to their 
feet, and gazing about — " the lamps are working all right ! " 

" Yer eyes, I meant, boss — I t'ought youse wuz blind." 

" You're right," answered David Graham, " I was, but now, 
thank God, I can see as well as ever ! " 

The slam of a closing door came to their ears from above. 

" Hush ! Go ! " whispered David, urging the burglar toward 
the outer door — "Out — and make no noise. I won't tell of 
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your visit ! ** — and he pushed Jerry Dugan out into the dark- 
ness. 

" Oh, Mr. Graham, I thought I heard someone fall down- 
stairs ! " exclaimed Logan, coming into view. "Why — I — 
are you looking at me, Mr. Graham — can you see ? '' 

" Yes, Logan, but don't rouse the house. The good news will 
keep till morning." 

But in the silence of his room again, he whispered, passion- 
ately: 

" O Constance ! God has been very good tonight — though 
he chose as His instrument a burglar from Heaven ! " 
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ZinUefoot's Find.* 

BT JAHBS FBAltCIS DWTEB. 

OEE than ten thousand men, whose lives lost 
their savor through the attainment of some- 
thing which they had pursued for years, have 
pointed out that the joy of pursuit is a thou- 
sand times greater than that of possession. 
Preacher Zinklefoot recognized this when a 
black head rose from the mosaic of white faces in response to his 
call of " Henry Ilutton." Zinklefoot suddenly discovered that he 
didn't want Hutton — he only wanted to look for him. 

His hunt for Hutton had commenced in a peculiar manner. 
Five years before, while addressing a revivalist meeting at Deca- 
tur, Tennessee, a white-haired woman had asked the preacher to 
call the name of her wandering son at every meeting he addressed. 
Zinklefoot promised. Quite unconsciously the woman had pro- 
vided him with a trump act for his oratorical turn. 

For the first few weeks after the duty had been put upon him, 
he void the story in as few words as possible, and called the name 
of the prodigal in a matter-of-fact way. Then the dramatic possi- 
bilities of the incident stirred him. He realized that he had a 
gem in his repertoire. lie put in subtle touches. lie braced the 
story with little pillars of pathos. With vivid oratorical flashes 
he pictured the waiting mother, and flung upon the minds of his 
audiences a picture of the storm-tossed prodigal for whose return 
she waited. It was a unique turn. The telling of the incident 
and the solemn calling of the name, tore the crust off the little 
pools of sentiment in the hearts of his male listeners, and threw 
the women into hysterics. It was a grand climax to his orations. 
It left the crowds gasping, hoping, praying, and feeling mighty 
weU disposed towards Zinklefoot, the unpaid scout of the white- 
haired mother of Decatur. 

*Cop7rlgbt, 1906, by The Shortstorj PabUshing Company. Copyright seonred In Orent 
Britain. AU rights reserred. 
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And after five years of uninterrupted possession of this act 
that he had adapted and brought to perfection, the preacher saw 
it suddenly torn away from him, and the nightly kudos lost for 
ever. No wonder that the uprising of the black head chilled 
him. A hate for the stranger surged up within him. Instinc- 
tively he knew that here was the long lost Hutton, and he also 
knew that the white-haired mother story was gone for ever. 

The black-headed man appeared at Weehawpville. Zinklefoot 
was winding up a successful meeting, and it was the moment for 
the " Henry Hutton '' act. He advanced to the edge of the plat- 
form and waited till the smallest whispers had been choked by the 
silence. 

" Friends," he cried, " some years ago when speaking at Deca- 
tur, Tennessee, a white-haired mother asked me to call the name 
of her wandering son at every meeting I addressed. She, poor 
woman, filled with maternal love — hungry motherly love, 
stored and gathered through the years, ready to be lavished upon 
the prodigal, thought that he might be guided to one of my meet- 
ings to hear her message. I promised her, and I have kept my 
promise. Xight after night, year after year, over the broad 
breast of the Union I have called his name, listening, waiting, 
hoping always to hear the answering voice that will bring joy 
to the heart of the little white-haired woman in far off Ten- 
nessee." 

The sound of suppressed sobs came from the audience, and Zin- 
klefoot swept up the dizzy heights of oratory that he had built up 
before reaching the climax. The mother at Decatur shone out 
like a snowy-headed angel, and tears dropped upon the green 
grass as he thrilled his hearers with the story of her love and de- 
votion. At last he straightened himself and called the name of 
the prodigal. 

" Henry Hutton ! " The call went ringing through the night, 
and the listeners held their breath. " Henry Hutton ! Henry — " 

Zinklefoot's voice seemed to fall into a bottomless chasm as a 
black head rose in the centre of the crowd. The head had the 
same effect upon him as a blow from a clenched fist, and he stag- 
gered. 

"I'm Henry Hutton of Decatur," said the man standing. 
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Weehawpville will not forget the scene that followed. The dis- 
covery of the prodigal was intensely dramatic, and as the inhabi- 
tants of the town had few opportunities for letting themselves go, 
they seized upon the one made by Zinklefoot. Men struggled to 
get near the wanderer ; women wept hysterically. Hutton was 
carried shoulder high to the platform, and the preacher's com- 
mands for silence were lost in cheers and sobs. Women sobbed, 
men sobbed, and the prodigal sobbed. Only Zinklefoot was calm, 
but Zinklefoot's endeavors to calm the others were unheeded. 
He had stirred a monster tidal wave of sentiment that billowed 
around Ilutton and left Zinklefoot stranded on the cold stones of 
neglect. Instead of being the leading actor he dropped back into 
the shade and stood there without a part. 

The genius who always discovers the psychological moment, 
discovered it at that instant in the interest of Henry Ilutton. He 
may have been a friend of the prodigal, for Weehaw])villo was 
unsuccessful in locating him amongst its citizens on the following 
day, but over the tumult the genius announced that the wanderer 
would go back to the white-haired mother in Decatur at once if 
he had his transportation. 

Weehawpville shouted the information, and then proceeded to 
demolish the little barrier that stood between the reunion of the 
white-haired mother and the long lost son. Weehawpville was in 
a generous mood. Weehawpville had been tapped on its deepest 
vein of sentiment, and with cheers and sobs they proved that the 
ore was good. When silence was at last restored, the wanderer 
was stammering his thanks for the eighty-three dollars that had 
been stuffed into the pockets of his ragged clothes. Then Wee- 
hawpville sobbed again, and after carrying the stranger to a hotel, 
the inhabitants went home, still sobbing as their imaginations 
pictured the meeting in far off Tennessee. 

At daybreak next morning Preacher Zinklefoot startled the 
lodgers at the hotel by banging heavily at the front entrance, and 
when the annoyed landlord admitted him, he yelled loudly for the 
prodigal. 

"Left by the three o'clock mail," snapped the proprietor. 
"Real anxious to see his old woman again.'* 
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Zinklef oot clung to the door. *^ Read — read that," he gasped. 
The landlord took the sheet of yellow paper and read aloud: 

ZlNKLEFOOT^ WBEHAWPVILLE. 

Henry Ilutton returned two years ago. Mother 
dead -nine months. Your man evidently a fraud. 

CHIEF OF POLICE, Decatur. 

The landlord stared at the distressed preacher, "If I was 
you," he said solemnly, " I wouldn't show that to the crowd. 
They'll lynch you for putting the bait on the hook so that bunco 
guy could land them." 

But Zinklefoot didn't hear the advice. lie had fainted. 
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and edging, for decorating, mailed you for 13 two-cent stamps. 

Thamptoii Dapt. 22B, Stita and Broadway, Albany, N. Y. 



||||*f«| CC Famous triple horse- 
rU£4LC« shoes. 10c. LightnlnL, 
Trick Box. lOc. Vanishing Ball. SOc.l 
All 3 with secret directions, 25c 
WESTERN PUZZL£ CO.. 




II A receiiUcle for the safe storage of the finmily's 

II wearing apparel, valuable furs, fabrics, robes. 

• seal-skins, costly rugs. 

laces, and Is a guarantee 

against destruction by 

moths, insects, dust, and 

nipness. Made of the purest 

1 most fragrant southern red 

cedar. Our Standard "A" 



I 



is 48i in. long. 264 in- 
high, and 25i In. wide ; 
is larger, handsomer, 
stronifer, and cheaper at 
our price. fl4.fO (Pre- 
paid on Approval), than 
other Chests on the mar. 
ket selling from fSOXO | 
to $»J0O. For full des- 
cription of several sizes 
id styles, address 
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FAIIttO SIOUX FALU. ST. PXUL. 
DAVENPOIT, MILWAUKEE. ST. LOU 

LOW FREIGHT CHARI 
NOyATTERWHEREYOOl 

^ ^- A graftt ttoTS opportunity. 

^^^^y finest and greatest value ranges 

xf VX^lng stoves at wonderfuHy low prices i 

•^-^^ ready to ship from any of the ab( 

make quick delivery and very small tre 

In our Mc foundry wo nuko orory ityle of oooki 

and ranges of hlgboit quality, and our prleoo oftar a n 

Do thlt. If you are interested in stoves, before you buj 

write and ask for our big new special free Stove Catalogue 

describing every thing in stoves; our new quick delivery and \ 

ment; all our latest offers; our 30 days' trial plan; our very lo? 

information: everything explained; the greatest stove proposii 

^ Write today and ask for our free Stove Catalogue No 

ZJ sears, roebuck V CO., CHI 



^ 



DELI 





I WILL MAKE YOU 
PROSPEROUS 

If yoa are hooMt aod unbitfoos write n* 

today. Ifo matter whera joa Uvaor what 

ypar occapatioD. I will teach yoa Uia RmI 

■ ^ Eatete buBineu bv mail; appoint yoa Special 

r RapreMBtetiva of my Company In your town ; 

}■ atert yoa in a profltoMa basiaaaa of your own, 

■^ and help yoa maka bis monay at onoa. 

DnmiMl opportnnKjf for mm wtthout 

■pltol to b«eom« lnd«p«n«mt for ilfa. 

Valuabl* Book and full partleulws PREC. 

Writ* today. 

MATKNUL CCMIPERATIVE REALTY 00. 

K.A J. Varden BalMlac 
Waaklactoa, D. O. 



GEISHA DIAMONDS 

Tha Lataat SaiaaUla Plaaafa rj 

Brfebt. iparklinr. beauHful. For bril- 
liancy they equal the genuine, standing 
all test and puzzle experts. One twen- 
tieth the expense. Sent free with priv- 
ilege of ezamtnation. For particulars, 
prices, etc., address 
THB B. GRI«« MTO. * IMPT. CO. 
IteFl.r* tfl.tS W. faakaoa Bold. 
Chleago, lU. 



6 GEMS OF ART 25c 

Full length. Dreamy Beauties. Must 1^ seen to be appreciated. 
Sent prepaid with loo illustrations of other art pictures, post 
cards, etc. T. B. Hamlltaa Co., tOI Ta. Ara., JarsayClty, R. J. 



Copy letters at home; 

spare time; good pay; caah 
^" "^ ■ ^ -»- weekly ; Bend stamp. 
U. S. Advertising Agency, Dept. 21 A, Cisco Bldg.,Chicago 



LADIES 
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POST CARDS f^»''"»"<" 



-, etc., 
IdresB, 



NewVears, 
also trial sub- 



10c 



I Thauksgiving, 
■ ^ Bcription. Address, m"^ — 

FAMILY STORY PAPER. Dept. B.. 24 Vandewater St., N. Y. 

Cure for The Blues tVn"S^ffi 

Black Cat 

is a Paid-up Inaurance against The Blnei. Betides 
your own dollar send another and make some friend 
happy for three hundred and sixty-five days. 



To- 



Writers 

AT present The Black 
Cat wants only very 
unusual and unusually well 
told tales of from about 600 
to 3000 words. Stories of 

Mystery 
Adventure • 
Humor Love 

All manuscripts will be 
received and returned at their 
writers* risk. None will be 
considered at all unless sent 
fully prepaid and accompa- 
nied by postage for return. 
Payment upon acceptance. 

The Shortstoiy Publishing Co. 
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rs 



U CAN DRAW 
yaneu write 






We can develop your talent 
and teach you by mail to do 
cartoon ingr. caricaturing, and illustrating. 

A Lesson Free 

Write to-day for free lesson, terms and 
drcnlar with testimonials. We conduct a 
prize competition open to all our students. 
The field is wide and the pay is big. 

NATIONAL SCiroOL OF CAUCATUKE 
151 World Bids* New York 



lanuscripts Typewritten 

Editors demand typewritten stories 
EXPERT SEHKVICE: MODERATE FEES 

L. B. SWARTZ. 836 Newport Ave.. Chicago. 



Do Your Own Printinii 



Ss^oo press prints cards. labels, etc. Circular, 
book, oewanper press. |i8joo. Money saver. 
All easy, rules sent. * " 




for press cataloe.'type. paper, etc. 
THE PRES» CO., Mei 



Write fectory 
:eiiden« Conn. 



ELECTRIC 



plies, Telephoaes, 

KOTeltlM« Catalog of aoo Free. 

If it's electric we have It. Big Cat- 
alog 4C OmO ILKCTRIC W0RE8, CLtTILAHD. 9HI0. 
Tbe vorld's headquarters far Dynamos, Motors, Fans,Toys. Bat- 
teries. Belts, Bells. Lamps.Books. We MSMvell aU.Waat agMts. 



•BAnODAO 

B»th SaMB«IJs 

FLASH LIKE 

^tmAwMUH tmA txprnt m 
CATALOOCS PRSB. paU 

■*ii* fc» ft SM OTirt MMq 

m BABOBA CO.. Bq 



i 
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Grow Mushrooms 

niB and Quiofc Profits 
. Sawn OapMal •• St«t 

■ ^ I am th« brrnt gnmmr 
m 1 In America. Ten yt^n cz- 
■ ■ perienc««nablMm«togive 
^ f pnctical Instraction in the 

d Ura to joo. Ifo nmUmr 

moq g9 oi thli payins baaioeH. 
S partioalats aod Infanaatioa, 
ho! ...^ ^,^ .^ eas 


THE 8ILSEY HOUSE 

29tli STREET A BROADWAY 
NEW YORK CITY 

This fiimoiis Hotel Is most centrally located, convenient 
to all the life and business of the Metropolis. 

Nowr under the management of L. Frenkd. fcvorably 
known to the traveling public, through the Hotel Albert. 

THE GU^EY HOUSE has been refitted and 
refurnished. Rooms range from $1.00 per day up. 

Qob Breakfast and Meals at fixed prices. 


HOTEL 

GRENOBLE 

56th Street and 7tfa ATonue 

(Oppoote C«roe«ie HalD 

N. Y. City 

A Select FamUy and Transient Hotel. Situated In the 
finest residential part of the city, two blocks from Ccntial 
Park, convenient to all theatres and shops. 

Rooma $1.50 a day and up 

Rooma with bath $2.00 per day and up 

Parlor bedroom and bath, 

$3.00 a day and up 

Williui P. Chase 1 




Cure for the Blues 

Here*t tomethiiv tlwt will turn yoitr Dreary Houn into Delishrfttl 
Momenu by Entertaioing and FascinadDg both you and your (riendi. 
In all the World there*! no such Cure for the Bluet as a Really dew 
Story— a Well Told Tale full of Surpiises, Myrtcry, Adventure, and 
Throbbing Life. We haTe paid aa high aa Bfty cenU a word 
for fuch atoriea and they are included in the following otfer: 

For 56 cents (ftampt will do) we will deliver to you free of charges 
60 of the most captivatmg short stories ever told. They are contained in 16 
back numben of The Black Cat which will be sent you all complete. The 
lot includes the great $2100 story. "A Few Bars in the Key of G.' and 
many other capital prize tales like "The Farm That Forgot," "The 
Ragitatf of Ecftasy," "For Love of the HiUs," etc. 

The Shortatory PuhUMhing Company 
4t P€arl Street Boeian, Maes, 
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Ma^ic Tricks 

S good tricks, complete ap- 
paratus, full dhrecttons, ue. 
filiuitratod catalog of all 
kinds of 

Magical Apparatus Free 

BAILET * TRIPP CO^ 
Bm 4ia . . . CMibrldf«pM>t, Mm*. 



VENTRRjOQUISN 

LsvaedbjanylfaaorBojatHome. BmalloosL Bead 
today t^ent etanp for particulars and proof. 
Oli.lirni,M>Oa •41-S0loUOXnLUAT.^PBORIl,ILL 



HIE BISDmERITED 



The book of the aoth Ccntur 

>K like 
Ibhed before. Greatest work 



Nothini; like it ever put 



ub< 



OB Caose and Care of Porerty. Handsomely bound, 915 
mrca. Hoadrerfs of press notices throughout United States. 
''o'lKid- 91.00. Send for drotlais. Agents wanted. 
CnntAK EOOK ro., S^ wiW BMg., BaskTlOa Osaire, 1. T. 



$901 



„ MONTH. ^ SeO Expense Alhm- 
ance at start, to put out Merchandise 
' Groeeiry Catalogs. Mall order house. 
AMBmOAN HOME SUPPLY CO. 
Deskll-B - - Chicago. 111. 



Be Your Own Boss! 

Start Mall Order Business at home; devote whole 
or spare tine. We tell you how. Very good 
Pratt Ervrythlng fumUhttf. Ko catalog outfit 
prapoiMkm. *' (Starter** and partlcnlars FREE. 



Perspirodor Cream 

A toOet requisite; destroys all odor ol the body 
fatttantlj. Send iK cents for jar or 10 cents for 
ssmple. PERSPmODOR CO., i West 



New York. Agents wanted everywhere 



rest 34th St., 



Ik 

IKINGS 
ELE&ANT 
PACKAGE 



Treole Toilet Cream 

The original NON^REASY cold 
cicam to now conveniently put up in 
neat zo cent tubes. Just die thing for 
dresser or bag. 

Adc youTaraggtoe for TREOLE 
cream •r send xo cents In silver to 

The Treole Oieodcal Co., 
Dept B. Warren, Pa. 



NEW CUREI Brooks' Appliance 

■ fclM i^HP aaM^a p- New discovery. Koobnoz- 
tHllVTllVE^ loos springs or pads. Auto- 
IpVr 1 VJKU maUo AlrCnshfon. Binds 
IV y\ •■"rawathebrokeaparu 

V ^ — ^y^ J *J»««»*«T.~ J« weald a 

^'^^f^m^Bf^r >'*'E«? !!■>>• Voaaves. Ho 



f* ^'tT' »"^»« "w ■■■■»■• CIV 

jIBM.Kolieik Doable, diaap. 



9.LBIO0KO, 



SEIT ON TBIAL 

1MIBrool{smf- lUBSBAIXk nOB. 



A Leader: To introduce, I offer 100 different 
desig^ns in Post Cards, best on market, Xmas, New 
Year or Birthday, for $1.00 postpaid. 
A. WITTRH, Oept. D, f 8S KIton 8trM^ BrMklya, Hew Tark 

POS T-CARDS I dozen colored post cards for loc. or 50 cards 
for 3SC. all dlflferent. A trial order will show you that these cards, 
when compared with those vou purchase elsewhere, are much 
better, and of hii^her quality and more attractive subjects. 
Let me show you. H. B. Sailth, Cllaton, 111. 



AMliSEIUNT SUrrLTOOM4S4 Oeaksl ftssk BUi..GHiaG& 

Beaotlfol Birds 



ibirda.and animals. Daoo* 
imaor make money mount* 
trs. TaxidtrmUU haM' 
dm ^Sucoaas cnaiantead og 
9k **Haw le Csem U HoenI 
sentFR£E. Writ* toda; 
J Be« 16J, 



SAFE SURE 




HAD 

CORN 

PADS 



Take up no room. Stop all pain. 
Uealsfisot as befofc corn formed. 
E. H. HAB COMPANY. 
Yonkers, New York. 

BFBCgLAXt 
Send 91.00 bill for i Jar Had cream. 
I ittclt Hid Hive, ^UWIOB plasters. 18 corn psds. tsIuc f 1.0Oi 
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The Very Newest Idea 
in Life Insurance 

Life Insurance Pays the 
Rent and the Grocer's Bilb 

Here is something really ** different." Just think of a Life Insur- 
ance Policy which enables you to leave to your wife a monthly income 
— a guaranteed sum which nothing can disturb, not affected by hard 
times, bad judgment in investments — which cannot be lost, depre- 
ciated or stolen, but which will come to her regularly every month for 
twenty years, or for her lifetime if you want it so. Enabling her to 
adjust and meet the family expenditures, relieving her from all wony, 
and putting poverty out of reach. 

This is exactly what is accomplished by the New Monthly Income 
Policy just issued by The Prudential Insurance Company, the very 
latest development of modem life insurance. 

The demand for a policy of this kind must needs be great, for it 
relieves the wife and mother of the responsibilities of securing a safe 
and profitable investment for the life insurance money and assures her 
an income which comes to her in the way she is most capable of dealing 
with it and making the most of it 

Give the American mother a fixed monthly income and she will 
keep the family together and the children in school when a man might 
utterly fail. Give her a monthly income and she will keep inside of it. 

With the New Monthly Income Policy of The Prudential the hus: 
band and father can provide insurance protection in the most practical 
and useful form, a policy to pay the rent and the household bills. 

This covers the time occupied in the development and training of 
the youngest child. It provides for food, clothing and education by a 
fixed, regular monthly payment which cannot fail. 

The comparatively small cost at which this almost priceless pro- 
vision for the wife and family can be made is another attractive feature 
of this newest idea in life insurance. 

Fifty cents a day saved, commencing at age 30, would give j^OBr 
wife an income of fifty dollars a month for twenty years in life insur* 
ance, and The Prudential is entitled to great credit for presenting it 
to the public. 

The Prudential Insurance Company of America 

HooM Office, Newark, N. J. 
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i^slSrs Magazine Bargains 



IheNackC 
Wmuui's H< 

(trCosHopo 

Siceess M 

ZfaiectrAi 

eai) 



All Three 

One Fnll Year 

$2.30 



'THE penodicalt in ANY club otfer 
1 may be seat to ONE or to SEPA- 
RATE addreaees. Join with your friends 
and divide the cost. The subscriptioM 
■ay be NEW or RENEWALS. 



BtBMkCaC, Wo 

Anr— • — 
Thai 



I's Home Companion and 



At Mm 
thaMai 



IktBlM 



ta.so 
s.to 
s.to 
t.so 
t.oo 

S.ftO 

i.as 

S.M 

t.70 
S.Sft 

s.tt 

1.9i 



All SabscriptioBs Are For One Fnll Year 

THE BLACK CAT ( OUS PUCE 
REVIEW OF REVIEWS 

Or 01TIK6 

COSMOPOLITAN 

Or SCCCISS 

Tk« RIaek tst. Pearson's and Cosmopolitan 01, 

Tk« Black C»t, Review of Reviews and Success . S< 
TIm Blaek Cat, McClure's and Woman's Home Com- 

Knion S, 

sh Cat and Collier's Weekly . . . S, 

The Hiaek Cat and Pearson's Magazine S, 

The Black Cat. World Today and Success I, 

The Blaek Cat. Modem Priscilla and Ladies' World I. 
The Black Cat, Woman's National Daily and Pictorial 

Review a, 

The Blaek Cat. Home and Farm, Paris Modes, Poul- 
try Success I, 

The Biark Cat and the Musician ( Or Etude) . I, 



l(CHBCKS ACCBPTBO) 



CLASS 



WE ALSO FURNISH AS FOLLOWS: 



r<«B HetkerlMed 



-alataalM 



hSCwl 



13 \ 

lyr.tl.OB 
lyr. l.M 
xyr. 1.(0 
xyr. 1.00 
I yr. I.< 



The 
Black Cat 

WHh aay'OBB 
ef Tiirae 



IS' $1.65 



rMklatcr 
t9m 



pattern) 



xyr. 

lyr. 

lyr 

I yr. 1.1 

X yr. 1.1 

xyr. I.( 

xyr. l.< 

IB: i:S\ Black Cat 



ne 



yt{ia cludingpi 

SSV^a • • ' '^ Ji! I ^"* ^"^ ■'^^ 

KMleBene'eH«sae . x Jr. 1.00 / M 9 A 

^Hn*aliMMCMiM«ieB.i^. l.oo/ ^Um^V 

*«Ma's HaUoul nmUy. i rr. 1.00 ' 



CLASS 20 



The 
Blaek Cat 




mm LAKE 44-PA6E CATALOGUE 

£j**» about 30OO publications at lowest prices. Write 
y It now a«d see how much you can save. It'» Free. 



CLASS 27 The 

AlMl«e*a Bacaslae x yr. fl.SO ^ DI^aL- r^§ 

Cycle a Aalc Trade «e«rM i yr. fl.lM) \ OiaCK Lai 



Oat lag . 


lyr 


Pataaa'a Bea4er 

Recreatlea . 


lyr. 
lyr. 


Bcvlew of Reviews 


I yr. 


SaiaH Set . . 


X yr. 


Sebarbaa Life 


X yr 


TeUeitee . . 


xyr. 



I yr. a.lM) \ 
z yr. t.oo I 
I yr. t.oo f 



With Any ORB ef 
• on Thraeaad ORB 
g'oo ' *' ^'*~ 1* 
tlool The THRBK tor 

B) $3.00 



Ladies' loine Jonrnal ) •>'> '»" 
Satorday Evening Post \ $3.00 



The Yontli's Companion $ 

for 1909 including all extra numbers 
and calendar in thirteen colors and gold 



|.J5 



YOD MAY ADD TO YODR UST 



Ccatary Bagaslae . f i.8S 

llarfer*s Bagaslae . l.ftO 

liarper*8 Weekly . l.tO 

. S.8t 



Kveryhe«y*B Bsgasbie t I.IO 
llellBMler 1.00 

aaaaey'* Bsgaslae . 1.00 
iBteraatleaalBtudle 4.tO 

(For All Art Lovers) 



(All Puhllahora 
The Ceaiaeretol Ageadee 



PhoBBiz Hat*l Baak. LesiagtoB, Ky. 



ADDRESS ALL ORDERS TO 



j. M. HANSON'S ^i^'iSSo^'B'f^y^ LEXINGTON, KY. | 
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A Personal Talk With 
Magazine Readers 

When the bracing air and short days combine to make of ^ipen fire and 
reading lamp cheerful companions for the tingling blood of winter health, 
there arises that everlasting problem of ** WHAT SHALL WE READ? ' 

Millions of subscription catalogues, listing an endless variety of 
•ENTERTAINING AND INSTRUCTIVE" publications wiU shortiy be 
scattered among the periodical readers of the nation, and the question of 
selecting one's reading for I909 will be here in earnest. 

Subscription catalogues will be looked over, and the complicated amy 
of "special oBFers* will be studied until the pussled reader finally decides to 
subscribe for one or more publications. Then comes the problem of sending in 
the order. A glance at the catalogue's instructions for forwarding subscriptions 
brings to light the fact that you may make remittances by "Registered Letter*, 
"Post Office Money Order", "Bank Draft", "Personal Check", "Express Money 
Order", or in "Postage Stamps" if the amount is small. Any of these 
methods involve some trouble and expense. 

You eventually select one of the various ways of forwarding yonr 
money, and after considerable loss of time and patience your order is "On the 
Way", and you settle down to several days anxiety, wondering whether your 
money has gone astray, will be lost in the mail, or delayed in reaching the 
proper parties. 

WHY EXPERIENCE ALL THE TROUBLE AND ANNOYANCE 
that is attendant upon subscribing for periodicals through the mail ? YOUR 
LOCAL NEWSDEALER CAN HANDLE YOUR ORDER. He can supply 
whatever you require. IF IT'S PRINTED HE CAN GET IT FOR YOU. 
He can meet, and in some cases beat, the price of any recognised agency or 
publisher, whether it be for an individual publication or a large list. He is 
responsible for the proper execution of any order you give him. He'll attend to 
the remittance ; and if the order goes astray he'll make good. He can show 
you any publication you may be inclined to subscribe for, as he carries them 
in stock, and in many cases can give you the first copy at the time you {dace 
your order. In fact, the NEWSDEALER is the "Logical Subscription Agent', 
and by patronizing him with your subscription business, you will save m<mey. 

Ask any NEWSDEALER for HIS subscription catalogue ; if he hss 
none, show him this announcement, and if he sends me his name and address 
I'll send him a supply. 



^^^ 




THE NEWSDEALERS SUBSCRIPTION BUREAU 
425 to 435 Ea^ 24th Street, New York City 

REFERENCE — Any Publisher, or (JmoBt any Newsdealer or BookMller. 
(If they don't know me, they'd better communicate and get acquainted) 

Digitized by VjOOQ[C 



Forefather 

Rare Aged Corn Whiskey 

CORN WHISKEY has often been made a jest of 

by the misinformed, or given but scant consideration by 

thousands who have unwittingly associated it with 

* Moonshiners * * and other tales of mountaineer life in 

the South. 

For half a century we have distilled our famous 
Forefather Com Whiskey by plain, old open-fire "Primi- 
tive Methods/' It is the only manner in which the very 
life — the vim and vigor — of the grain can be reduced, by 
proper distillation, to a perfectly pure and altogether 
wholesome whiskey. 

Forefather Corn Whiskey contains all the qualities 
of an ideal tonic. It strengthens and stimulates, and is 
very acceptable to weak and delicate stomachs. On 
account of its tissue-building properties it is prescribed 
and recommended by many eminent specialists for those 
suffering from bronchial or pulmonary affections. 

At the Best Places 

''Ask the Revenue Officer** 

If your dealer cannot supply you we will. 
Four Quarts, Express Prepaid, $5.00 



R. M. ROSE CO. 

Chattanooga, Tenn. Jacksonville, Fla. 

Suite A, Times Building 

New York City 
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C AUC-IMICliC ^^^^ ™«. yours. Free booklet 

vUnil"rllU&^«l'>yoa how to succeed. First- 

T ■'^"■"'^clMs music only. My personal 

work on each. Satlsfttction guaranteed. One success 

of **(^risslma' V*Kisses''/' Nightingale", •*& " 



— . — ^•-.- /'Sea^Shells^. 

81 I>»ly*B Theatre Balldlns, New York. 



Uncle 
Sam 
Pays 
Well 



The ularlfi paid 

to CiTUMrrice cmDloyess eqi 

and exceed those naurinaaybraaeh 



UndeSMiK 
iqual 



ofprlTateoommerdalUfe. Thous- 
ands of appointments are mads 
annually. TTo learn how yon can 
f^^™* ftyyxi coremment posltlcn 
^^^^^1°f &* >><"Be to pass any 
pill Senrlci ]tamtaatton, write 
to-day for fk^ CtrU Serrlee Book. 



•n at4 C IcrftBiM, Ptt. 



To. 



Writ 



ers 



AT present The Black 
Cat wants only very 
unusual and unusually well 
told tales of from about 800 
to 3000 words. Stories of 

Mystery 

Adventure 

Humor Love 

All manuscripts will be 
received and returned at their 
writers* risk. None will be 
considered at all unless sent 
fully prepaid and accompa- 
nied by postage for return. 
Payment upon acceptance. 

The Shortstorr Pablitbing^ Co. 



vm 



EACH we paid the composer for "DRAGG 
RAGS •• and " SYNCOPATIoSf "- two greet M 
for the Pfeao— Ja<t out. Poetpeid for «c. (Noti 
-. . «»- J. ^ . enmngtag.r 



■tie In 1 0c itoffcs.) We do composing for songs, i , 

8TERLINO PUB. CX>., Box B77. Abeontoen, Olilo 



DOLURs IN S0N8S. ss^i^sms; 

end I wUl raeil you my booklet telling bow by invcaUtag • Aar 
doUeie your poems and verses can produce a a t cnay la- 
come for You. PUn endorsed by leading meridUM. 

H. KIRK178 DUODAUB. 
Dept. O. Wnnhtngfmi. D. CL 



SONG SUCCESSES— BIG SEUOS 

"1/ You IVert Only My Rose Sud^-^Vkst tn 7^e"- | 
'Syf»f*, LMU GiriU'-ChtAxx, 86c ; aU S. «0c. Otalog I 
free. Everything In Music. Ananglacengaring. psM- I 
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Y"S 



CAN DRAW 
y«B cu write 






We can develop your talent 
and teach you by mail to do 
cutooninf, caricaturing, and illustrating. 

A Lesson Free 

write toKlay for free lesson, terras and 
drcnlar with testimooials. We conduct a 
prize competition open to all our students. 
The field is wide ana the pay is big. 
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The Farm of the Unseen Hands* '^ . 

BY JOHN KKNNETH TURNER. 

T was the onlj rabbit I had seen in an hour and 
I was determined to dodge along in his wake 
for a mile, if necessary, to get a shot at him. 
The only thing that worried me was that he 
might flatten himself behind a chimp of bunch- 
grass and that I'd never get sight of him again, 
or that he might make for that field of wild sunflowers to the 
right and successfully lose himself from me there. 

I didn't need that rabbit one bit. If I should kill him and take 
him back to the farm my hostess wouldn't think of cooking him, 
and if she should cook him I wouldn't think of eating him. Cali- 
fornia folks invariably make a wry face when you speak of eating 
jack-rabbits. 

And yet there I was, crawling along the ground on all fours, 
cautiously poking my head up every few yards to keep track of 
my quarry, sweating like a coolie, working harder than I would 
work in days and days back in the city. Ah, well, after all, that's 
what Vd come to the country for. But how scarce the game was 
hereabouts, especially for a district where farmhouses were never 
nearer than a half mile apart! 

•CopyTlfrht,1908.by The Shortstory Publishing Company. Copyright secured In Great 
BriUln. All rights reserved. The writer of this story received a cash prtze of $160 in 
Thb Black Cat contest ending May 16, 1906. 
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2 THE FARM OF THE UNSEEN HANDS. 

Sure enough, B'rer Rabbit, mildly suspicious of the strange 
animal crawling clumsily among the bunch-grass, ambled leisurely 
over toward the right and, leaving the pasture, passed under a 
couple of fences and into the heavy stand of tall sunflowers in the 
field beyond. I cursed my luck, but scrambled to my feet and 
followed. Plunging in among the yellow-haired maidens of the 
weed folk, I threshed about a bit, then suddenly my feet touched 
fresh earth and I found myself on the edge of a plowed field. 
That sunflower strip was not more than fifty feet across. 

Eagerly I looked about for the long-eared fugitive, but saw him 
not. In the field, two hundred yards distant, a plow team was 
at work. At my first glance I noticed nothing peculiar about it 
At the second I gasped in amazement. Great Jehoshaphat ! The 
team had no driver ! 

"A plow team working without a driver — that certainly beats 
me ! " I muttered, after a long stare in which I entirely forgot 
my rabbit " When I was a youngster on the farm I prided 
myself on having the best trained team in the universe. Used 
to go to sleep on the plow regularly, but I never could have left 
them and gone off fishing." 

As I gazed across the expanse of freshly turned sod, the plow 
came to a comer. It was a gang plow, drawn by six horses, and 
the instant the foremost shear cut through to the cross furrow the 
six halted, the off leader bumped into his mate and, shoving to 
the left, swung the team about. A quarter of a minute later they 
were moving in perfect order down the field, the shears as true to 
the furrow as if I had set them myself ! 

" Well done ! " I exclaimed. " Off leader, you^re a wonder. 
I'd bet my hat you're a retired circus plug who's been educated 
to the science and art of agriculture in your old age. Say, what 
a hot grape-vine story that 'ud make for the Sunday Journal ! " 

As I watched, the six bent forward in their collars, pulling 
steadily and evenly, their heads bobbing up and down like pump 
handles, putting as much vim into their task as if a driver were 
actually behind, urging them forward with whip and voice. 

Suddenly I noticed that one of the six was beginning to lag. 
Then an astonishing thing happened. The lagging animal plunged 
forward in the harness, as if in terror of a hissing whip-lash. The 
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next instant a large clod struck and crumbled upon the horse's 
flank! 

Right then I decided that I preferred the other side of that 
jungle of sunflowers. In one jump I- was in the midst of them 
and in about two more I was over the fence. Then I decided 
that I was cross-eyed and a fool, that I hadn't seen anything queer 
at all. Back I went, but this time I was careful to crouch low 
and stop as soon as I could see between die tall green stalks and 
into the field beyond. Funny, isn't it, how a man is scared half 
to death by the mere sight of something he can't explain i 

Well, that clod stunt was no dream. I saw it repeated, as plain 
as the nose on your face, and this time I caught sight of the clod 
as it flew through the air, hurled, apparently, from a spot alongside 
the plow. More than that, a minute later I saw the team halt 
suddenly between comers, then, just as suddenly, pricking up 
their ears as if at a word of command, the horses started briskly 
forward again. 

Arctic chills playing hide and seek along the hills and hollows 
of my spine and each particular hair of my head developing a 
surprising ambition to stand alone, I again hurried back through 
the sunflower screen, climbed the fence and slunk along beside it. 
I was in what is known to farmers as a devil's lane, a path 
scarcely four feet wide dividing the properties of neighbors not 
neighborly enough to pool interests in the building of a barrier. 
As I slunk I held a fierce debate with myself as to whether to 
break and run like all possessed, or to go back, boldly cross the 
field and see for myself at close range what in blazes was throwing 
clods at those driverless horses. As a compromise while the 
debate was raging, I held my gun, full-cocked, at a ready angle 
and glanced backward over my shoulder at every other step. 

It was odd how thick those sunflowers grew along the fence at 
my left, and how the fringe extended as far as I could see. It 
was singular, too, how many signs were posted hinting of sudden 
and dreadful calamity to trespassers. Trespassers ! One wouldn't 
expect to see a stranger strolling this way as often as once a year. 
The ranch was a lonely one, being set back against a river and 
nearly surrounded by pasture lands ; it was certainly well situated 
for the long concealment of unusual practices of any sort 
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Finally my inordinate curiosity — a characteristic which has 
caused me to make a fool of myself many a time, but which is a 
valuable asset in my trade, newspaper work — led me to again 
brave the weed forest at my left. 

I discovered that I had traveled beyond the limits of the plowed 
lot and was now facing a field sweet with the scent of new-mown 
hay. Like giant beehives the shocks of hay dotted the field, 
while in the centre a stack was growing. Afar a hay-wagon, 
drawn by four horses, was gathering up the hay-cones. I could 
see no workmen, but supposed that they were on the far side of 
the wagon. 

Soon the loaded wagon swung around and started for the stack, 
and then I observed that no driver was upon the high seat. 

*^ Great Barnums ! More circus horses ! " I exclaimed. 

But even as I spoke the lines were drawn taut, a whip-stock 
flourislied in the air and a long lash writhed like a snake above 
the backs of the four. On the instant the team broke into a trot 
Was the atmosphere playing me mad pranks ? Or had I been 
suddenly assailed by a strange and bewildering affliction of the 
eyes ? 

Executing a neat turn the team slid the wagon-bed snugly 
against the side of the stack. Then my eyes nearly dropped from 
their sockets. Two pitch-forks raised themselves on top of the 
load and, with easy, natural strokes, began tossing the hay on to 
the stack. On the summit of the stack a third fork was in action, 
shifting a bit of hay here, spreading a tangle there, building up 
the stack in another place. Xowhere could I see a human being. 
The hands that gripped the helves of those nimble forks were 
invisible to me. I stayed to look no more. Choking in the clutch 
of a nameless terror, I stampeded through the simflowers, crossed 
the deviFs lane into the pasture and tore madly in the direction 
of the farm at which I boarded. 

I ran crazily as long as my breath would let me and then I 
stopped. My boarding place was still a mile away. Moreover, 
I would make myself ridiculous by dashing breathless and wild- 
eyed into the presence of the farmer and his family. It was very 
likely that I had gone insane — that my much needed respite from 
the demands of newspaper life had come too late — yet if I must 
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go to the asylum I wanted to do it quietly, without sensational 
scare-heads, without the mortification of making the trip in hand- 
cuffs chained to some country constable. Flushed and panting, I 
sat down on a grassy knoll, taking care, however, to face the 
source of my flight. 

Then I remembered. 

" It's the Cobb ranch ! " I exclaimed. " Why didn't I think of 
that before ? " 

My host had casually mentioned tlie place to me as I started 
out with my gun on my shoulder. 

"Better not stray on to the Cobb ranch," he had remarked. 
" Somebody might take a shot at you if you do. It's a couple o' 
miles down the river and you'll know it by the fringe of sun- 
flowers and the ^ keep out ' signs on the posts. That's one ranch 
everybody hereabouts has learned to fight shy of." 

When I reached the home of my host I said nothing of the 
startling things I had seen that day — or thought I had seen — 
but after supper I unconcernedly questioned my host about the 
mysterious farm and its owner. I learned that tlie Cobbs, a 
middleaged couple, had moved in from nobody knew where some 
seven years previously. They had bought the most isolated farm 
in that section of the county, a place of four hundred acres, but 
had been able to pay only a small fraction of the purchase price. 
Xeighbors had freely predicted that the place would revert to the 
former OA\Tier, but, to their surprise, the entire debt had been 
settled in four years' time. The Cobbs had prospered wonder- 
fully. They had purchased another one hundred acres of land 
adjoining their own and were now negotiating for another two 
hundred acres. 

Since their advent, I learned, the Cobbs had never visited or 
willingly received a visitor. Persons who had, for (me reason or 
another, wished to call on them, had foimd a padlock on the outside 
gate. On essaying to enter despite this, they had been summarily 
ordered away and told that they might entrust their business to 
a letter or arrange for a personal interview with the proprietor 
in the neighboring town. Even the county assessor was not allowed 
to enter that gate without having first apprised Cyrus Cobb by 
mail of the date of his coming. 
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The most enigmatical fact of all about the Cobbs, however, was 
their mysterious method of operating their place. It was admitted 
to be a physical impossibility for one man to work the farm alone, 
and yet in all the seven years of their residence the Cobbs had 
not been known to hire or discharge a farm-hand. If they em- 
ployed any hands at all, nolxxly had ever had so much as a glimpse 
of them. Daily, Cyrus Cobb drove to a near-by skimming station 
with the milk of a score of cows. Several times a year he herded 
a band of hogs to market or sold a few hundred chickens. He 
raised hay, wheat and barley. Yet when people met him on the 
road or in town they noticed that he never looked worried or 
overworked. They wondered dully how he got his work done. 
Sometimes they speculated half humorously among themselves, 
but they never investigated. After their first friendly advances 
had been rebuffed they left Cyrus Cobb and his ranch severely 
alone. Evidently none of them had seen what I myself had seen 
that day, else the countryside would have rung with the story. 

After catechising my landlord I decided that, after all, I had 
been afflicted w^th no illusion of the sight or aberration of the 
brain. I was convinced that I had run upon a mystery unparal- 
leled in any of my excursions into either fact or fiction. 

I had delved almost not at all in the realm of ghosts, apparitions 
and such, and took no stock in them. Only once, I remembered, 
some ten years previous, had I attended a spiritualistic seance, 
and that time, though all the other attendants at the affair had 
expressed a strong conviction of the genuineness of the phenomena, 
I had merely laughed within myself and said : " How easy ! Give 
me a phonograph trumpet, a cabinet, a bed-sheet, an old giiitar 
and some preparation that will make that lamp burst into flame 
when I turn up the wick, and I can duplicate the performance 
myself without a single rehearsal." 

But in my newspaper account of the seance I had not said 
these things. I had told just what I had seen, what I had heard, 
and let the reader draw his own conclusions. That the reader 
had chosen to take my story as an evidence of the reality of spirit 
materialization was no fault of mine. 

A bitter quarrel between rival mediums culminating in mutual 
accusations of trickery and public denunciations was what had 
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given rise to my little newspaper investigation. Hiram Canby, 
the medium whose flirtation with the denizens of another world 
I had written up, had looked upon my " story " as a complete 
vindication of himself. He had thanked me profusely for my 
" fairness " and had wished me all sorts of fine luck in the future, 
promising me the good offices of all the spectres at his command. 

Canby was a tall, gaunt, hump-shouldered fellow, with the 
features of a Turk and a hairless face spotted like the sides of a 
leopard. He lacked eyebrows, his bald head was covered with a 
thick, curly black wig, and his large, dark eyes glowed from the 
depths of their cavernous sockets like a wolf's eyes shining from 
the bottom of his den. At the time I knew him, Canby's spook 
business was only a side line, the chief support for himself and 
wife being a small second-hand store which he dubbed " The Old 
Curiosity Shop." His favorite *^ control" was a shade known 
as Oklahoma Jones, famed in the little city for his quick knock- 
outs of over-inquisitive persons, for more than one rash young 
man had suffered a broken head while striking a match at a seance 
or othenvise trying to test for himself the reality of Canby's 
trumpet-whispering sprites. 

Despite several hours of midnight pondering, I arose with my 
mind as far as ever from a solution of the Cobb ranch mystery. 
However, the night had brought me one conclusion — that I would 
make a desperate attempt to j)enetrate the puzzle and to run to 
earth the secret of the unseen hands. 

The middle of the afternoon saw me, with my gun on my 
shoulder, threading the fields in the direction of the farm of 
Cyrus Cobb. The day was perfect, clear and warm, vibrant with 
the vital essences of spring. But to me the very tranquility of 
the afternoon seemed to hold a sinister meaning, the warm sun- 
shine to be charged with menace. As I came in sight of the 
fringe of nodding sunflowers, the terror of things unaccountable 
built an iceberg around my heart. 

To relieve my depression I started to whistle a lively tune, but 
the sound died on my lips. I could not whistle. Bolstering my 
courage with a sickly grin, I crossed the devil's lane and slipped 
stealthily through the jungle of sunflowers. 

The same plow and team were at work as on the day previous. 
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The patch of unturned earth was almost gone now. Driverless 
still, the six horses were making the difficult turns in perfect 
order and with admirable dispatch. 

A rod behind the plow followed a shepherd dog, walking lazily 
in the furrow, his head and tail down. Suddenly he pricked up 
his ears and the next moment was off across the freshly turned 
earth. The attraction, a cotton-tail rabbit, was quickly over- 
hauled. Seizing him by the back, the dog shook him violently 
until he ceased to struggle. Wagging his tail as if in anticipation 
of the praise of a master, the dog bore his prize back to the plow, 
and — even now I could hardly believe my eyes — I saw the rabbit 
detach itself from the jaws of the dog and drop into the plow-box! 

A few minutes later I watched the turning of the last furrow 
and the unhitching of the team. The horses simply halted, the 
state-chains dropped from the double-trees, then the team moved 
on toward the farm buildings in the distance. 

I resolved to get closer to those farm buildings myself. They 
were a half mile distant. Immediately to their left I observed 
a straggling grove of trees. This was my chance. 

Following the fence until the grove was between myself and 
the collection of buildings, I crept through a field of ripening grain 
to the shelter of the trees. Even here I took no chances, but 
glided from one trunk to another until 1 found myself close upon 
a corral. 

The corral was full of cows, gathered, I rightly divined, for 
the evening milking. Of a sudden my shifting glance became 
fixed and my knees wobbled under me. Suspended in the air 
beneath the bulging udder of a bossy I saw an ordinary milk-pail, 
while tilted at a familiar angle on the ground beside her right 
hind leg was a milking-stool. Into the pail the white fluid was 
streaming in geyser-like jets. I watched the operation, fascinated. 
Alore and more meager became the squirts of milk. At last they 
ceased. I saw the pail withdrawn and the stool topple over. 
Picking its way among the cows, the pail floated through a little 
gate — which opened and shut for it — and, tipping, poured its 
contents into a large can which stood on a near-by table. The pail, 
swinging in buoyant emptiness, returned to the corral. It hesi- 
tated above the stool and the latter leaped up in the air beside it 
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Pail and stool leather then singled out a second cow and pro- 
ceeded to milk her as they had milked her neighbor. 

I stole along the border of the wood, but stopped with thun- 
dering pulses. In the shade of a tree a middle-aged woman 
reclined in an easy chair, peacefully finishing an afternoon nap. 
Here at last was flesh and blood, I thought. But, as I looked, 
a fan waved slowly backward and forward before the sleeping 
face! 

Presently the woman awoke, rose and moved toward the house. 
Behind her followed chair and fan, floating through the air at 
her back. 

Lurking at the edge of the wood, I watched the completion of 
the evening chores. A sack of wheat cleanings emerged from a 
granary, floated through the air to the chicken yard, where it 
tipped its ears downward and spilled its contents over the groimd. 
Leaving the greedy fowls to cluck and cackle over their supper, 
the empty sack hung itself on a near-by fence. More sacks 
emerged from the granary door and were wafted to the hog lot, 
where they dumped themselves in troughs and over the backs of 
the stru^ling, squealing porkers. Joining the procession, a large 
can of skimmed milk also poured its contents into the troughs. 

The corral gate swung open and the cows filed into the pasture. 
The hand pump creaked merrily and the troughs filled with water. 
The stable door opened, and horses, following their tugging halter 
ropes, went to water and back again. A hay-wagon came in from 
the field, the chains dropped from the double-trees, the neck-yoke 
thudded to the ground, and the team disappeared inside the barn. 
An ax swung lustily at the woodpile and armfuls of wood floated 
through the air and into the house. 

As twilight laid its melancholy shroud upon the farm, I smelled 
the odor of cooking food and, with both barrels of my gun cocked 
and ready for I knew not what, I crept stealthily toward the 
house. 

Through a garden gate I glided, along an arbor walk and up 
to the side of the silent walls. Beneath an open window I halted 
and, as I raised my eyes above the sash, I heard voices. 

"Yes, Vve promised the hands a night off,'' a masculine voice 
was saying, in a high-pitched, nasal drawl. ^' They Ve been beg- 
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ging for it for a long time, and, as they've been mighty faithful, 
I just thought I'd give it to them." 

That voice ! 1 had heard it before, sometime, somewhere. The 
hands ! I'd just like to get a look at some of those hands. 

I peeped through the window. The room was dark, but a light 
streamed through an open door on its opposite side. Evidently 
the speaker was in the farther room. 1 could see no one, but in 
a moment a dish floated across the open doorway. The Cobbs 
were at supper. 

Shifting my position to another window, I found that I could 
command a better view of the second room. Seated at a table, in 
the act of transferring a forkful of food to his mouth, I beheld 
the figure of a man. The face was devoid of hair, thin, gaunt 
and aquiline. The lips were compressed, the eyebrows absent, 
the skull hidden by a profusion of curly black hair, strangely 
inconsistent with the rest of the make-up. As the man lifted his 
voice a second time all doubt was dispelled. Cyrus Cobb was 
my old acquaintance, Iliram Canby! 

A noise at the gate caused me to turn hastily. Gliding along 
the arbor walk came a white shadow. Its size, shape and density 
I could not guess in that moment of awful horror. As I feebly 
fumbled at the triggers of my gim a huge club was brandished 
above my head. I tried to dodge, I tried to cry out, but the thing 
struck me a crushing blow and I felt myself drowning in a sea 
of inky blackness. 

When I regained consciousness I was lying between the white 
sheets of a soft bed. It was day, and my first sensations were a 
throbbing of the head and a faintness at the stomach. I sat up, 
wonderingly, and as I did so I heard a door open at my back. 

" Pulling yourself together, eh ? " drawled a high-pitched, nasal 
voice. " I thought 'twas about time." 

Turning my head, I looked into the deep-set eyes of Hiram 
Canby. He was holding out a hand. 

" Spying on me, eh ? " he continued, pleasantly, as I took the 
bony member. " I s'pose now you'll be writing me up in the 
papers." 

I grinned sheepishly. 

"Well, I won't mind it, now the scheme's proved a success," 
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he said, easily, drawing up a chair and motioning me to stay 
where I was ; " but, young fellow, if you hadn't done me a good 
turn once it 'ud been all off with you last night Okey was just 
about to finish you when he recognized your face and called me 
out" 

" Okey ? " I interrogated, with a puzzled frown, raising a hand 
to my bruised head. 

"Oklahoma Jones, my foreman — you remember him back in 
Harney," reminded Canby. 

" Sure I remember him," I jerked out, " but your foreman — 
I don't understand. You don't mean to tell me that you're work- 
ing this ranch with the shades of the departed ? " 

"You've hit it," cackled Canby, gleefully slapping a lanky 
knee, " though I wouldn't have told you if I hadn't thought you'd 
already guessed it. This is the original ghost ranch, the first and 
only farm of the unseen hands. When it comes to turning out 
profits on the investment, flesh and blood at thirty dollars a month 
isn't in it for a minute, while improved machinery is skinned a 
thousand miles. Nothing for wages ; nothing for clothes ; nothing 
for grub ; nothing for " 

" But how did you do it ? " I broke in, breathlessly. In heav- 
en's name how did you ever come to do it ? " 

" I was just telling you," explained Canby. " 1 was just going 
to say that I reasoned it all out back there in Harney eight or 
nine years ago. If a man can make spirits rap on the walls, pack 
messages back and forth, tip tables and otherwise ju^le with 
the furniture, as well as trounce disturbers of a seance, what's 
the matter with having them perform labor of a useful sort? 
What's the good of letting all that energy go to waste? What's 
the matter with making them use their muscles on our bread and 
butter problem ? That's the way I figured it out Logical ? Of 
course it is. Anybody can see it, but somehow nobody else had 
thought of the scheme. Well, sir, the minute the idea hit me 
between the eyes I began rounding up a bunch of able-bodied 
spirits. I told myself that it was the one way for us mediums 
to prove beyond any doubt that the spirit calling business is no 
fake. Then I hunted for a ranch where I wouldn't be bothered 
with meddlers. I'd rather have tried the experiment in a factory, 
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because I^m something of a mechanical genius myself, but I was 
afraid of being put in an asylum or stoned by a mob. People 
are still frightfully superstitious, you know." 
" And the plan worked ? " I gasped. 

"You bet it worked," beamed Canby. "I tell you there's 
nothing like it. It's like getting money from home. It's like 
taking candy from a baby. It's like hiking back to the garden 
of Eden. And the tieauty of it is that you can apply it to any 
industry. I predict that in five years my system of ghost labor 
will have revolutionized the world. The mines, the shops, the 
factories, the railroads and the stores will all be operated by 
spirits for the benefit of men. We'll have ghost engineers and 
firemen, ghost ticket pimchers, ghost chauffeurs for our automo- 
biles and ghost laborers to build the smoothest boulevards you 
evier dreamed of. We'll have ghost laundrymen and scrub- 
WQXnejif ghost cooks and waiters; we'll even have ghost nurse- 
^laid^ to wheel our baby carriages for us. We'll have ghost clerks 
in the stores, and mighty attentive they will be, too, and ghost 
bricklayers and builders, and there won't be any labor unions 
to object, because toil for men will have been abolished and every 
last jack of us will be a bloated aristocrat. Yes, I alone can call 
enough spirits from the other sphere to do the work of the world." 

"But, Mr. Canby," I objected, "aren't the ghosts themselves 
likely to organize a union and go on strike ? " 

" Not at all. There's nothing they like better than work." 

"But are your ghost workmen always satisfied?" I probed, 
remembering Canby's words to his wife as I listened at the win- 
dow, " Don't they ever ask any favors ? " 

"Well," confessed Canby, "there's one thing that has given 
me a little annoyance. They do love an old-fashioned ha'nt, and 
they've been pestering me to let them take one. In the past I've 
not allowed them to go off the place, and they've had to be content 
to do their dances around the rabbit holes in the pasture. But 
now I've promised them a night off for a good old ha'nt of Jim 
Simpkins, who's been letting his hogs run on my barley. Jim 
Simpkins will be scared some — Ha! ha! Just wait a couple 
o' days. That ghost dance will be the talk of the country.'^ 

"But isn't that ha'nting mania itself likely to interfere with 
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the general application of your system^ Won't the people be 
prejudiced against spirits with such tastes and refuse to have 
anything to do with them?'' 

" The people will become educated," replied Canby. " As soon 
as they get over their superstitious terror of the departed brothers 
they won^t mind the ha'nts one bit, and as soon as they don't 
mind, then the spirits won't care to indulge, as the itm with them 
all conies in scaring the other fellow. Oh, you* can't find any 
flaw in the scheme, young man. It's going to save society, and 
don't you forget it Don't you forget, either, that the honor and 
glory will belong to ITiram Canby, who buried his genius for 
thirty years within the four walls of an Old Curiosity Shop." 
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The Art of Vengeance.* 

BT FB1BDBBIGK FBBDINAKD MOOKE. 

ATIAS could see the soldiers building the gal- 
lows, lie, Matias Bunagan, heretofore an hon- 
est rice cutter of El Poro and a peaceable sub- 
ject of the great American President of the 
Philippines, and willing to pay his taxes to the 
crown of the United States, must be hanged. 
Matias understood everything fully. He had killed Pascual de 
la Cruz. It was the result of an old family feud, which had 
started long before the Americans had come to the Philippines. 
In fact, the feud was so old that Matias could not remember what 
it was about, except that the Bunagan family had sworn by the 
Blessed Virgin to kill all the members of the de la Cruz family 
in the province of Cavit^, and that was all he cared to know. 

The Americans could not understand it. He had been right in 
killing Pascual ; it was as much his duty to kill Pascual as to pay 
his land tax and cut rice. But the Americans were going to hang 
Matias to-morrow, and through the w^alls of his m'pa prison, he 
could see the soldiers driving the nails and cutting the beams. 

He squatted on the ground and smoked and listened to the music 
of the hammer. The children were playing in the plaza, and he 
could hear the chatter of the women in the market and the hum 
of the Chinese tailor's sewing machine in the barrio. The leaves 
of the palm trees were swinging in the breeze like the arms of so 
many windmills — swaying as Matias would sway in the breeze 
to-morrow afternoon, with the black cap over his head and the 
Manila rope around his neck, and his legs and arms bound fast. 
He had seen Filipinos hanged himself. The natives came from 
miles around to see an execution, and he knew how it would be 
with him. 

He could see the priest walking with him from the prison, and 

• Copyriffbt, 1906, bj The Shortstorj Publishing Company. Copyright Becured in Great 
BriUln. All rtghU reaerred. 
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the sea of curious faces all about — women with naked babies at 
their breasts, and frightened little girls saying their rosaries, and 
the file of soldiers keeping back the crowd. He saw himself going 
up the dozen steps which the soldiers were fitting, heard the prayer 
of the priest on the platform, saw the hangman tie the knot, caught 
a glimpse of the black box on the ground below — the black cap 
jammed aver his eyes — the click of the trap and then the plunge 
into space at the end of the rope — Madre de Dios ! 

Matias brushed away the cold drops which formed on his fore- 
head as he pictured his death the next day. It was terrible, but it 
could not be helped. He had killed Pascual, and his friends and 
neighbors would want to see him die bravely, so he resolved to 
climb the gallows with a cigarette in his mouth and a sneer on his 
lips for the Americans who hanged a man for killing when he had 
sworn to do it in a blood feud. 

He sat and smoked through the afternoon and reviewed his life. 
He saw the sun go down behind the moimtains of Manila Bay, 
and knew he would never see that sunset again. Well, he had 
killed Pascual, and there was some satisfaction in that 

Since his trial, Juan de la Cruz, the brother of Pascual, had 
come from Manila. He hated Juan and Juan hated him. He 
knew Juan would be there at noon to-morrow to see him mount 
the gallows and die, and the knowledge added much bitterness to 
his position. 

*'That dog of a dog will stand near the gallows," thought 
Matias, ** and laugh in my face as I go by, with irons on my hands 
and legs. If I can, I will spit in his eye," and much comforted by 
the plan, he rolled another cigarette and stolidly watched the sol- 
diers test the new rope by dropping a sack of grain from the beam, 
with the sack at the end where Matias would be at noon to-morrow. 

They brought him boiled rice, and at dark put the death watch 
over him. The sentry paced outside the guard house, and Matias 
could see him through the basket-like wall of the prison. 

Sleep ? No, he would not sleep, for there were but a few hours 
of life left to him, and he would smoke through the night. Pray ? 
Why should he pray ? He had sworn to kill Pascual, and God 
would not blame him for killing, no matter what the padre or 
the Americans said. He would die without sleeping or praying, 
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and he would show the people of El Poro how a Bunagan could 
die. 

It was very dark now, and all he could see was the tip of his 
cigarette when it flared up as he puflfed it. He could hear the 
sentry pacing outside, and after a while he heard a bugle blowing, 
and the wind swishing through the palm trees, but he was going 
to die at noon to-morrow and did not care what happened. 

What was that ? Did he hear something rustle outside the bam- 
boo wall ? It was a strange noise, and the sentry beard it, for he 
stopped his pacing for a minute. It must have been a snake or a 
tree toad. 

The sentry resumed his monotonous walk and Matias puffed his 
cigarette. 

There it was again ! It was almost at his feet and just outside 
the split bamboo wall. It was a boring sound, and it came when 
the sentry was at the farther end of his beat. He put his hand 
on the wall and felt it tremble. What could it be ? 

It stopped as the sentry came past again. Then tlie stealthy 
sound began again when the sentry was at the other end of the 
guard house. 

** Matias," came a gentle whisper. 

'* Yes," hissed Matias, quivering with excitement. 

*' Here is a bolo — meet me at the dead palm tree in the barrio 
— be careful — you have a long time to cut out — I will be wait- 
ing." 

By all the Holy Saints ! Who could it be that was bringing 
the much desired bolo ? Who was bringing him sweet life ? W^itb 
a sharp bolo he could cut his way to freedom easily. 

Matias felt along the wall cautiously and his hand encountered 
the hilt of a great bolo, thrust through a hole in the wall. Inch 
by inch he drew it inward, and the blade cut its way through the 
bamboo strips noiselessly. 

Sometimes he took ten minutes to cut through a strip of bamboo 
the size of his finger. When a dog barked he gained a couple of 
inches — when "Taps^^ sounded he cut a slit a foot long in the 
wall. In an hour his little door was complete, and when the sen- 
try went around the guard house he crawled through and slipped 
away in the darkness. 
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Queen of Angels 1 It was good to be free again. And here he 
was, under the very gallows which had been built for him. He 
stopped to curse the timbers and the Americans, spat on the steps, 
and then stole through the palm grove to meet his unknown friend 
at die dead palm. 

" Is that jou, Matias ? " 

" Yes. Who is my saviour ? Forever I am your slave." 

" Come," said the unknown, " Follow me. They will miss you 
in a few minutes when the watch is changed, and you must hide." 

Matias followed on in the darkness, afraid that it was all a 
dream and that he would wake up to hear the guard calling him 
to make ready for death. 

On through the jungle they went, toward the hills, and Matias 
knew his rescuer was taking him to a cave somewhere in the great 
caQon, where he could hide until an opportunity presented itself 
to escape to Manila. 

Soon he heard the sound of dripping water and he was guided 
into a small cave, and he could feel the damp and slimy walls of 
rock. 

"Now," said the stranger, "Give me the bolo, for I must go 
back through the jungle and I need a weapon. Lie here until I 
come in the morning with food. Don't stir outside or make a 
noise, for the soldiers will be seeking for you everywhere, and if 1 
am long in coming do not fear, for we must be cautious. Good 
bye." 

" Who are you ? " asked Matias. 

"You must not know until you are safe — I am a good friend 
— fear not" 

"May God bless you," said Matias, and he kissed the hand of 
the stranger. "Ten thousand blessings on your head and I am 
your slave for life." 

The unknown glided away, and Matias heard him roll a stone 
in the entrance of the cave and then all was still, except the inces- 
sant dripping of the water. It was better than the guard house, 
he thought, with the sentry pacing outside and the dreadful gal- 
lows with the rope swinging from the beam, in the prison yard. 
He rolled a cigarette and smoked, and sat on his heels. 

All night he stared into the blackness, burning his hand at 
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times with the fire of his cigarette when he found himself won- 
ilering if it were a dream. Finally, the light filtered through the 
crevices, and then a tiny sunbeam crept in through the entrance 
of the cave, but he did not move from the place where he had sat 
all night. 

After a long time he heard some one at the stone and a form 
came in,- and after his eyes had become accustomed to the light he 
saw a well-dressed native standing over him with a bolo. 

** Juan de la Cruz ! " he cried, drawing back in terror. 

" Yes — Juan de la Cruz. The brother of Pascual, whom you 
killed. It was I who helped you to escape last night." 

" The feud ! " groaned Matias, ^* You have come to kill me ! 
You dog, you took me from prison to bolo me here. Why did you 
not let them hang me ? I would rather be hanged a thousand times 
by the hated Americans than to die by your hand." 

*^ I have not come to kill you," said the other. " That was my 
plan last night, for a de la Cruz must have his vengeance. But 
the American colonel has offered five hundred pesos for your cap- 
ture. Five hundred pesos will buy many masses for the soul of 
my brother. The Americans will hang you, and I will have no 
blood on my hands. Come — the hangman is waiting." 

He led Matias back to the village. The soldiers put the irons 
on his hands and he saw the blood money paid to Juan. He saw 
the rope swinging in the breeze. The priest prayed. He stepped 
on the trap and swung into eternity. 
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The Goddess of the Sea** 

BY ROSK MILLS TOWERS. 

KINE-ENCRUSTED old niin as she was, the 
Goddess of the Sea retained a certain dignity 
that her abandonment by priest and worshipper 
alike could not destroy. There was something 
commanding about the outlines of the old tem- 
ple that made it believable that she had served 
as fortress as well as shrine. Loopholes in her porcelain facade 
and her battlemented walls attested to the popular tradition that 
she had been one of the city's outlying strongholds in the days of 
crosa-bow warfare. 

In faded scarlet and tarnished gilt, the life size, clay image 
of the goddess looked placidly from her shrine in the central hall, 
her attendant divinities, Favorable Wind Ear and Thousand 
Mile Eye, beloved of sailors and junk men, leaning toward her 
in worshipful postures. 

Since the days of her royal patroness, one of the early em- 
presses of the Ming era, the goddess had gazed, faintly smiling, 
on many changing scenes in her lacquered halls. The magnifi- 
cence of satin-clad emperors had trailed itself before her eyes; 
the cotton-clad simplicity of sea-faring folk had prostrated itself 
at her feet, — there had been bloody warfare at her very doors 
and the shrieks of the wounded and dying had echoed through 
lier corridors — but surely unique was the scene upon which she 
now looked — a tow-headed American lad clambering into her 
sacred lap and poking behind her honorable back with a long 
stick. From the stone step at the feet of the goddess, sacred to 
incense and joss-stick burning since time immemorial, a little 
girl, pink-cheeked and tearful, raised a despairing face to the 
young vandal. 

* Copfiigbt, 1906, by the Shortstory Publishing Company. Copyright secured in Great 
Britain. All rights reserved. The writer of this story received a cash prize of $1S6 in The 
Black Cat contest ending May 15. 19(W. 
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** No use, Constance," the boy announced after several vigorous 
thrusts, ** Your doll is not here. Whew ! what a dust ! Let's get 
out into the courtyard and you can tell me over again how you 
came to lose her.'' 

The Temple courtyard, shady with fragrant plum and oleander, 
and swept by sea breezes, was the favorite rallying spot for ex- 
cursions with the little foreign community in the gray old Chinese 
city. As the children entered the square, a flock of pigeons feast- 
ing on stray remnants from a recent picnic arose with a sweep 
into tlie air and vanished in the red eaves of the building. 

Between her sobs, (Vnistance restated the events that had led 
up to the loss of her doll : With the other children of the picnic 
party, she had l)een playing hide and seek and had climbed to 
hide behind the idol. Tiffin had l)een called just then and she 
laid her doll for safe keeping in the wide comfortable looking 
lap of the goddess, intending to return for her after the nieal, 
but had forgotten all about her until some hours later. The nar- 
rative ended with a storm of sobs, the boy trying in a clumsy 
way to quiet his sister, but to no avail. Suddenly Constance 
looked up with brightening eyes. 

" Oh, David, I forgot ; old W^u was looking in at the door when 
I climbed down from the idol, perhaps he knows something about 
my doll." 

" Who do you mean ? " asked the boy. 

" Why, you know, old Wu who lives in the little house at the 
Temple gate and makes the pai3er toys and mock money to be 
burned at the graves." 

David's eyes opened wide. Here was a clue. 

" We'll go and ask him," he said, jumping to his feet. " Cheer 
up, we'll find Lady Laura yet." 

They descended the long flight of steps to the gate to find the 
little outbuilding occupied by Wu shut up and bolted. 

" He's probably gone to carry a load of his things to some fu- 
neral," said Constance. '^Ile had a lot of paper animals and 
clothes stacked up outside the door when we came this morning." 

David was staring past the sorghum fields toward the west, 
where the city wall ran its castellated outline against the horizon. 
A faint wailing accompanied by the clang of cymbals rose on the 
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air, and the gleam of embroidered trappings threw into relief a 
long line of white-robeil ligures. A funeral was in progress in 
one of the ancestral burying grounds adjoining the city wall. 
The children, moved by a common impulse, ran toward the scene. 

\Vu, the image and offering-maker of Sin Chow, was some- 
thing of an artist in his line. When failing strength made him 
quit his profession of following the mast, he had taken up this 
trade and had been so successful that he was known as " Wu of 
the inspired thimib." Ko one could equal his deftness of touch 
in making the various offerings wrought of clay, bamboo and 
paper burned by mourning relatives at the graves of deceaserl 
friends. There was also a touch of sentiment about the old sailor, 
as his occupation of the hovel near the temple proved, ami it was 
rumored that he daily worshipped at the shrine of the abandoned 
Goddess of the Sea. 

When Li Fan Yin, who w^as one of the minor mandarins and 
a person of some official importance in Sin Chow, had come to 
him with a large order for funeral offerings for his deceased wife, 
among other things asked for (be it confessed, somewhat shame- 
facedly by that worthy gentleman), had been a representation of a 
** foreign devil." Mrs. Li had become acquainted with one of the 
woman missionaries and during her la&t illness had taken a 
strange fancy to having this foreign person visit her — abnormal, 
no doubt, the graduate explained, tapping his head significantly — 
hut as it was her last illness, he had agreed to the odd whim she 
had expressed, to have an image of the foreigner in the retinue 
accompanying her to the spirit world. Could Wu undertake such 
a commission ? 

Wu, with much servile prostrating, owing to the somewhat 
exalted rank of his customer, assured him of his ability to execute 
any order his honorable highness might be pleased to ask of his 
worthless servant, and the bargain was concluded. 

The image-maker spent several days working at Li's order and, 
on the day of the fimeral, it was with great satisfaction that he 
unloaded his stock of offerings at the grave of Mrs. Li. There 
was a glint of excitement in his eye that betokened something 
out of the ordinary in what he had to show. 

The ceremony of the burial had proceeded to the point where 
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the local divinities were being placated by offerings of meat, wine 
and mock money. Now the wailings of the mourners were re- 
doubled as the little sedan chair, with the picture of Mrs. Li 
inside, was brought forward from Wu's pack. Around it were 
grouped representations of animals, mock jewelry and bunches 
of gilt and silver paper money. Then the officiating priest, with 
an explanatory remark about the curious whim of the late Mrs. 
Li, held up the image of the *' foreign devil " lady who was to 
go as an attendant to the deceased. The crowd pressed nearer to 
gaze at this offering and a '* Hi yah " of admiration smote the 
ears of Wu where he stood, outwardly nonchalant but inwardly 
exultant as he noticed Li Fan Yin's satisfaction in the amount 
of "face" he was creating in the burial of Mrs. Li. "That 
means three, perhaps five, extra strings of cash," the offering- 
maker calculated to himself. 

As the priest held Wu's masterpiece upraised, a cry arose on 
the outskirts of the crowd and it parted as two breathless foreign 
children forced their way past the mourners into the circle around 
the open grave. 

" Oh, my dolly ! Give me my dolly ! " cried Constance, as she 
saw her beloved Lady Laura in the priest's hands. Then, noticing 
the fire of smoldering charcoal which was waiting for the offerings, 
and realizing what was about to happen, she began shrieking 
hysterically with hands outstretched to her lost treasure. 

David, with cooler head, began to offer an explanation to the 
company, which, till now, had stood still from sheer astonishment 
at the turn affairs had taken. 

The faultless Chinese of his eloquent appeal for justice, and 
his denunciation of the thieving Wu, who slunk in the back- 
ground as attention was drawn to him, won some sympathy for 
the children, but Li Fan Yin's brow contracted as he saw the 
effect of David's tale and, fearing he might " lose face " if the 
doll were given up, he hurrie<lly seized the boy by the arm and 
started to eject him from the place. As David resisted, the sudden 
rage which sometimes possesses the Chinaman came upon Li, and, 
forgetting the dignity of his position in the anger that consumed 
him, he began to shriek a tirade of verbal abuse at the American 
lad. 
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Shaking himself free from the half-crazed Chinaman, David 
faced him with flashing eyes. Not for naught came he from a 
line of ancestors of the Church and State militant. The blood of 
fearless Pilgrims and staunch minute men ran in his veins, and 
he was ready to fight to the death for his principles. Lad as he 
was, he had not lived in China fourteen years in vain, and his 
subconscious self, which had been absorbing impressions through 
all his young life, came to his rescue. In his comings and goings, 
many a forensic contest had he witnessed, many a wordy duel in 
market place and country road, and, without the slightest effort, 
he found himself giving the irate official a roland for every oliver, 
with this difference, that, whereas Li had descended to street 
lingo, the retort courteous as given by David was couched in classic 
Confucian diction. 

The Chinaman, beaten at his own game, and red in the face 
and breathless from his verbal onslaught, was soon glad to snatch 
the doll from the priest's hand and restore it to its rightful owner. 
Immediately, as if nothing had happened, the funeral ceremonies 
were renewed, and the persistent wail of the mourners again rent 
the air. The incident was closed. 

As the children dodged around the tombs to reach the open 
fields adjoining the mission compound, they saw Wu disappearing 
in the direction of the temple — a slinking, dejected figure out- 
lined against the red sunset sky. 

The next picnic party found an empty room at the temple gate. 
Wu lodged there no more. They also found the Goddess of the 
Sea decapitated, her head with faintly smiling lips lying on her 
folded hands. The foreigners were puzzled by this act of vandal- 
ism, but no Chinamen to whom they appealed could explain it 
and their apathetic shrugs showed the slight impression made 
upon them by the occurrence. 

But an offering-maker who earns an indifferent living in an 
interior city, some hundred miles away, sometimes scowls over 
his work as he mutters to himself : 

"Did I not carry daily offerings to her shrine? Did T not 
make three kneelings and nine knockings at her feet, night and 
morning? Did she not herself give me what my hands could 
not fashion, causing the little foreign devil to leave it in her lap 
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for me to take ? Ah, base and ungrateful goddess, to so trick me 
in the end, causing me to. forever lose face in Sin Chow! But 
these hands, Hi Yah ! they wrought a rapid vengeance ! " 

And, as the recreant Wu looks reminiscently at his skinny, 
long nailed fingers — far away the decapitated Goddess of the 
Sea, in her forsaken shrine, faintly smiles. 
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BY JAMES FRANCIS DWTEB. 

T hung between a portrait of Kriiger and a 
rough pencil drawing of a skirmish at Paarde- 
burg. Deschard stared at it, and wondered. A 
square of linen, slightly soiled, was to him an 
unusual wall decoration. Yet, something must 
have made it precious. Perhaps it had done 
duty as a flag of truce; perhaps, in those fierce days when each 
side forgot the laws of warfare, it had lured an unsuspecting foe- 
man to his death. 

The Vrouw with the deep-set brown eyes, watched the visitor as 
he drank the cool well water. Presently she spoke : 

"You are wondering about that," she said, pointing to the 
frame containing the piece of linen. " We call it ^ Piet's Hand- 
kerchief.' '^ 

Deschard blushed. " I was wondering," he stammered. " Yes 
— I was." 

The woman with the wrinkled face laughed softly. 

" You have heard of him, Piet Van Reick ? " she questioned. 
"Ah, I thought you would have heard. I am his mother." 

Over her face there came a sweet look of conscious pride that 
softened and beautified it. Deschard bowed, and mentally re- 
corded the fact that there is no soulfiUing pride like that felt 
by the woman who has mothered a hero. 

" You know of his work," she cried. " Ah, we will never for- 
get! While the veldt spreads pure and wholesome under the eye 
of Grod we will remember. Why shouldn't we ? Souls grow big 
that live on memories. 

" See the little kopje to the right ? Nine men lie buried there. 
A score of them, out hunting Cronje, rode down here one summer 
afternoon. Three hours afterwards, when the live eleven with 

^CopTilght, 1906, bj The Sbortstory Publishing Company. CopTright secored In Great 
Brltatn. AU Ti$ht9 reserred. 
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their cursing oflScer rushed the house, they found me alone. They 
had sense enough to know that I couldn't bring a man down at 
eight hundred yards. Piet had crept past the angry fools, and 
he was riding fast to Swartz Nek while they were questioning his 
mother. Gott im Hemel! I mothered a man!" 

Deschard's nerves tingled as he contemplated the narrator. 

"It is too long to tell it all," she continued. "Perhaps you 
know much of it, and the story would be old news. The Lieuten- 
ant Hollingworth business? Ah, you know! My Piet! My 
Piet! Fifteen men, and he sent them back naked to their com- 
mander! Sent them back as bare as the Red Plain when the 
water dries at Schneider's Ford. Will those fifteen ever forget, 
think you ? " 

She rose from her chair and stood upright. Memory lit a fire 
within her soul that made the old eyes blaze. 

" He was a brother to De Wet. He sat with Cronje, my Piet ! 
They spoke of him at Capetown, and ten thousand women prayed 
the good God to spare him to our side. Could a mother ask for 
more? 

" Then that last — you know of that, too ? Who doesn't ? Our 
children sing of it. The winds, rolling softly over the sweet veldt, 
tell of it. Oh, yes, it was against the rules of war. The rules of 
war ! The fools ! There are no rules of war when one's women 
folk and children crouch in dread when the Mauser bullet sings 
a deathsong! There are no rules of war when the women kneel 
near the burning farms so that God can see as well as hear them ! 
Men — men like my Piet — smash all rules at times like tho^. 
Has the tiger any rules when the lion springs upon the home of 
his cubs ? 

" They shot him at dawn with the sun peeping up over the veldt, 
I do not cry. I am proud. There are women who put his name 
in their prayers before the names of their dead husbands. Why 
should I weep ? 

"The little captain, a jackanapes in khaki, handed him that — 
that handkerchief. 

"^Bind your eyes,' he said. 

" He said that to Piet. To my Piet ! The little fool ! Piet took 
the cloth and flung it in the captain's face. 
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" * I can look six men in the face, you coward/ he cried. * Bind 
your own red eyes, lest it will be too much for your little heart to 
see a man die/ 

" And Piet laughed, and while he laughed they shot him. My 
Piet. Yes, I mothered a man." 

She sat back in the wooden chair, and after a time Deschard 
rose. He put out his hand to say good-bye, but she didn't notice 
it. The deep-set eyes were studying the tablets of Memory where 
Love had written the deeds of a hero. 
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BT FLORBNGB 8BYLBB THOMPSON. 

I ROM the West to the Sea, following the run- 
ning races, had come Shenagolden, sometime of 
Kilmallock, on a pilgrimage of hate, and, as 
the miles grew less between him and Kodney 
Hughes, he felt physical satisfaction in letting 
his rage riot uncurbed in his heart. For many 
years, for many reasons, his anger had burned low, perforce, lest 
he himself be consumed. Out of work and discredited, because 
of the lie that had nearly broken his heart, he was kept from being 
a murderer only because his enemy had gone where he had no 
money to pursue. When the water no longer separated him from 
Hughes, it was months before he located his old employer, the 
trail leading to the Gk)lden Gate, back to Memphis, down to New 
Orleans, up to the Chicago Derby, and now, bound Eastward, 
beckoned by the name he hated printed in a Turf journal, his re- 
venge seemed in sight 

That Hughes was not racing his string under his own name, 
Shenagolden did not at first know, but when he learned that 
Black Death, a famous runner that had already in his brief career 
killed two grooms and maimed a jockey for life, was really owned 
by Hughes, and was entered for the Great Event — the Six-Fur- 
longs Sweepstakes at Sheepshead — his mind was made up. Now 
the iron monster ahead of him was biting off the miles that still 
separated him from his vengeance, and as he leaned back in the 
car seat and closed his eyes to ease the tension of his brain, he 
felt a certain pride in his tenacity of purpose. He had known 
tliat he could hate hard, but not that he could hate so hard and so 
long. 

Even before he had crossed from Kilmallock to England, to 

• Ck>p7right, 1908, by The Bhortstory Publlihlng Compui j. GopTilght seenred In GtmI 
Britain. All rights reieryed. 
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work among the horses he loved, young Terence had sometimes 
been seen by his intimates to grow suddenly white and pinched 
around the nostrils, while his eyes narrowed to slits in his ex- 
cessive anger, but who could stand long in mortal terror of a boy 
with one brown, burning eye, when the other eye was Irish blue ? 
Terence Shenagolden fancied his peculiarity the brand of Cain, 
but others who loved more than feared would not have had his 
two eyes alike — he would not have been Terence. 

Could he help it that his heart so softened at the sight of a 
pretty face, when some gray-orbed, black-lashed colleen shot the 
splendid glory of her eyes full upon him, that a slow and reluct- 
ant smile stole over his lips, and a sweet, low whistle, that never 
came straight, issued from one comer of his mouth ? One did not 
dislike Shenagolden for these things, but came nearest to it when 
running athwart his will — for he would have his own way — 
he loved authority, and dominion came to be as the breath of his 
nostrils. 

One very wonderful gift he had, by which he had become 
known in every stable in England, and the notoriety had followed 
him to America. It was this magic of his, indeed, when exercised 
in public for the first time, that had brought about the breach with 
Hughes, who had accused him of drugging the horse upon which 
he had exercised his power. The animal had lain in stupor for 
a while, Hughes and his friends lost their money, and Terence was 
disgraced. He could have borne it all, and begged to be kept on 
in the most menial service, had not Hughes told that lie, and de- 
clared that the horse was doped I 

Now he knew just what he would do. He would face Hughes, 
a pistol in his pocket, even on the race track, and shoot him 
straight between the eyes. And after that? He did not care. 
That had always been the climax of his dreams. He knew just 
what he would say, even though his voice reverted to the old fa- 
miliar brogue and lost, in its rage, the mellow richness of a silver 
bell, from vocal chords strung like the harp of Tara. 

With a purpose so grim, he was naturally not anxious to fore- 
gather with the grooms and idlers about the stables nor the touts 
about the track, and so it was with swift dismay that he saw, al- 
most as soon as he was within the big gates, a jockey whom he 
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had known, and who, in fact, had been present on that humiliating 
occasion so long ago in England, ** Slim Jim " Lind recognized 
him at once, but gave no hint of remembrance of that which Ter- 
ence cherished the more the fiercer it hurt 

Lind, he knew, must be riding for Hughes, and he kept his 
ears open for all the gossip of the track, and it was with strange 
emotions that he drank in the significantly whispered words: 

"Hughes is playing for more than the big stake this time — 
it's for life itself," said one. ..." What yer givin' us i " snorted 
another, " yer know he's barred from the turf I "... " That 
doesn't prevent his putting his string in another name, smarty! 
He's had a horse in every race of any account since that crooked 
deal of his at New Orleans 1 " 

" He's gone to pieces along with Black Death," the first man 
resumed. " It's nothing but the horse's bad temper that ails him, 
and it's his black soul that ails Hughes. He's on his last legs, and 
nobody but one specialist over in Europe can save him. His 
whole string's sold now, but the black, that's entered for the big 
purse this afternoon — and you can't trust that horse more'n you 
could the devil 1" 

"Surest thing you know," assented the other. "Why, I re 
member one time, when Death had lost a race, Hughes shook his 
fist under his nose, and foamin' at the mouth, yelled, * And I paid 
$22,000 to pick that live coal out of hell ! ' " 

The knowing one nodded, and continued: "The horse is en- 
tered in the name of his new wife, who doesn't know the first 
thing about the turf. She's dead stuck on Hughes, though no- 
body else, who's on to him, will trust or help him. ^ Slim Jim's ' 
straight, and will never throw a race — but the black may throw 
him I It's a good thing for Hughes' weak heart that he's not here 
to see the finish ! " 

Shenagolden turned away, furies raging in his heart Thwarted 
again, when every nerve tingled with the longing to kill I 

It was a long time before his violent anger was succeeded by a 
calm hardly less demoniac, for he caught a glimpse of the once 
famous and still magnificent racer, Black Dead^ and a sute in< 
stinct whispered that the' black beast had in iris em* a look that 
boded ill, and that the great race was lost befei^ «t was yet run. 
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Hughes had made his reputation and vanity suffer! Now, his 
own life was at stake, and forfeited ! 

Shenagolden was aroused from his reverie by the surging of 
the monster crowd, that spread along-down the track, behind the 
fence, spilling over the grand stand — the occupants of carriages 
and touring cars adding a riot of color and noise to the animated 
scene. Again he saw the. little one-hundred-and-five-poimd jockey, 
Lind, flirting his whip in recognition to some one in the grand 
stand, and, following his glance, Shenagolden beheld a girlish 
looking figure and an eager but worried face. A second look took 
in the added details of a black gown and a small black toque 
trimmed with gold-colored satin, over which trailed a bright 
green feather. 

A sudden lull in the laughter and the hubbub, a tremulous 
quiver of excitement, and then a perfect babel of sound annoimced 
that the starters in the first race were off. Shenagolden picked his 
winner in one of the tail-enders, for he himself had always been 
fond of getting away slowly. Ah, but that was a terrific burst 
of speed ! His choice was still behind at the half, neck and neck 
at the stretch — now for a spurt I He felt the blood beating in his 
neck I There ! The despised tail-ender went to the leaders with 
a rush, rounded the far turn and drew away into an easy lead in 
the last furlong ! 

This was life indeed to the former jockey! Through three or 
more ^events he sat, every nerve tense and tingling. Then he 
strolled over to the paddock. The next but one on the card was 
the Great Event of the day, and a nervous thrill pervaded the vast 
throng. The bookies and the talent had their hands fulL Tre- 
mendous odds were offered and taken, for Black Death's unrelia- 
bility was known to all. Shenagolden listened to the betting and 
the gossip with a fierce jOy, and then he caught his breath as he 
came in sight of the famous runner himself, with Lind, his mount, 
in conference with the lady of the green feather. Her face was 
pale, and her hands were clasped and her eyes fixed upon the horse. 

" Surely not,'^ he muttered to himself. " She cannot be the 
wife of Hughes — and yet — ! " 

The three gazed at the black horse, whose hue was not a gleam- 
ing, gicMsy black, but a bluish duskiness, wonderful to behold. 
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His nostrils seemed to glow, either with hot blood or deviFs fire. 
Shenagolden stole another look at the anxious face under the green 
feather. His hot anger, nursed through long years of waiting for 
vengeance still burned as he gazed again at the danger signal 
flaunting in the whites of the big horse's eyes. 

Then the inevitable happened. Just as the horses came under 
the wire in the race before his own, Black Death began a dance, 
led by the furies raging within him, and all but threw and tram- 
pled the stable boy who held his head. Shenagolden could not 
have explained his complex emotions, as he watched the mad- 
dened horse struggling with his trainer, grooms and jockey. He 
knew that all hope of getting Black Death on to the track was fu- 
tile — all hope of his winning the big purse gone 1 

"And I " — he crooned to himself, " I, Shenagolden of Kilmal- 
lock, can tame this blue devil! I can give that race to Rodney 
Hughes — to the black cur who shamed me before all England, 
on Derby Day ! " 

Suddenly Jim Lind, catching his gaze, sprang froni the knot 
of perspiring men about the frantic brute, clutched Shenagolden 
by the arm, and, panting and breathless, exclaimed to the lady : 

"Here he is, Eunice! . . . Terence, this is my sister — 
Hughes' wife ! For GkKl's sake help ! It's life or death for him ! " 

Eunice clasped her hands again, convulsively — involuntarily. 
She tried to speak with dignity, but, torn with emotion, her voice 
broke as she said: 

"They tell me you are a horse-whisperer — that you can do 
anything with a horse that you want to. Oh, Terence — " She 
burst into a half sob, and Shenagolden started at the dear old 
Irish name upon her lips. 

"He — Rodney, my husband — calls you that! Have you any 
other name?" She faltered and crimsoned even in her hurried 
anguish. "He has said — Oh, often of late — 'That boy Ter- 
ence could manage Black Death!' He. did you wrong one time, 
I know; he has told me — but there was a reason — it was some 
money he had bet — Oh, I am ashamed to speak of it I " 

Between her excited utterances she caught at her heart. 

" But he is so ill now ! I must win this race for him I Rodney 
admits — I don't understand, exactly — that you only used your 
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power too atrongly! Oh, use it once again — for my sake! It 
seems as if the angels had listened to my prayer ! " 

She looked at him wistfully, and Lind stood stoically by. 

Almost with her first words there had come to Shenagolden a 
sudden widening of the eyes, as if a curtain had been lifted — 
and a burden seemed rolled away from his heart. 

"I came to kill your husband,'' he said simply, and in the 
same moment was turning toward the horse, when a gong sounded 
and through a megaphone a hoarse voice announced that the Six- 
Furlong race would be called in just five minutes ! Black Death 
was still in a violent rage I 

Like an electrical current, the news of something extraordinary 
about to happen ran throu^ the crowd, and as the trio approached 
the horse those nearest had already divined it " The horse-whis- 
perer — magic worker — fakel" The words were tossed back 
and forth like rattling dice, and as Shenagolden's sensitive ears 
caught the last dread word once more his face grew hot. 

But his time had come — not in the way he had dreamed and 
planned — but in a triumph that should be even sweeter! The 
years rolled back like a scroll and the arrogance of his hot youth 
came back, and with it the brogue to his tongue. Every bit of 
boyish vanity leaped to the surface again, and his nerves tingled 
in ecstasy in that spectacular moment when the eyes of a staring, 
fascinated multitude were upon him. 

A hurried conference between judges and starter had been held. 
Yes — it was permissible — such things were sometimes done — 
on the other side. No oflScial notice was taken of Black Death's 
condition or the sensational remedy proposed, but the raucous 
voice through the megaphone announced once more the time for 
the Oreat Event Three minutes remained ! Black Death would 
not be scratched or disqualified, but if not lined up among the 
starters at the send-off, he would simply be left at the post ! 

Two minutes I Five thousand pairs of eyes had but one objec- 
tive point — the lithe and nonchalant back of Shenagolden, as 
he made his way toward the struggling and infuriated horse. 
The stable-men were exhausted and in mortal terror. 

" I cannot fail — I must not — '' prayed Shenagoldeu* If only 
&Q exoe$& of power might not imdo him again, 
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A dead stillness had fallen, and of the vast* audience those neair 
enough heard the velvety voice of the horse-whisperer. He was 
saying something unintelligible, but soft and musical, as he 
approached the angry beast. Not once did his pace slacken, but 
straight up, unfalteringly, did he come, and at the first lyric note 
the animal's quivering ceased, and Black Death stood stilL 

Shenagolden touched him lightly on the neck, whispered again, 
and the great horse neighed and lay down. For a moment only, 
a deadly fear gripped Terence, but it passed as quickly, and then, 
to the accompaniment of a colossal gasp of horror, he had 
stretched himself full length upon the panting body of that pas- 
sive volcano, and impudently, but superbly, lighted a cigarette! 

Ten seconds later he had risen, and without a word or glance 
had strolled away, — and Black Death had followed him to the 
starting post, as if he were his dogl 

The crowd went mad for a moment, in a riot of mingled joy 
and rage, and as Lind leaped lightly to his seat in the saddle men 
literally threw money at the bookmakers in their frantic haste to 
bet, and the insanity of that minute and some brief seconds in 
which Black Death, a bluish streak of leaping flesh, topped with 
a blur of green and gold, the colors of the old Hughes stables, won 
the Six Furlongs in record time, was the most intense ever known 
in the history of the great classic Event of the East 

The fact that Shenagolden's pilgrimage of hate came to such 
a peculiar end is perhaps accoimted for by that other fact that 
Terence had one eye that was blue, though the other was brown. 

While the big purse of thirty-five thousand dollars added a few 
months to the life of Rodney Hughes, and gave him a chance to 
retract his words about the drugging of his horse, which he did 
right handsomely, too, before he died, the European specialist 
could only tide him over the winter. And now it seems that some- 
time the velvet voice of Shenagolden of EilmaUock, with ite 
strings like the harp of Tara, will whisper away the heart of 
Black Death's mistress. 
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Miss Betty** 

BY JUDITH GRAVES WALDO. 

HEX Jedediah was a baby, Lucia, his mother, 
used to wrap him away in the dried sea grass 
of the higher beaches while she worked at the 
torn nets and watched the blue strip of water 
beyond the Point for the sweep of a home-spread 
sail. Even when Caleb's boat had just cleared 
the harbor and her hands still twitched as she tried to weave the 
threads, her eyes would dream around the spot where she knew 
the masts would first loom above the dunes on Long Point. May- 
be it was in those long waiting months that Jedediah's eyes began 
to look like his mother's, a misty revery about them, but seeing 
every dot that flecked the sea. And with the October's coming, 
when the cranberries were red drops in the brown bogs, Lucia would 
take him across the strip of land that held the sea from the little 
town, and while she gleaned the bogs he kept on the upper dunes 
where he could see the ships standing well out past the bars off 
Peaked Hills. And once as he watched there, glad, he did not 
know why, that the wind was strong over him, he saw a man in 
the high rising of a ship, a small, dark, swaying thing against 
the taut white sails. 

** Where are you ? " Lucia cried out, starting suddenly. And 
when she turned about he pointed out to sea and laughed down 
to her : 
" I'm in that riggin', reef in' the topsail ! " 
"You shan't! Never — never!" she cried to herself, aa 
she bent to the gleaning again. But if your baby has slept in 
the dried sea grass and rolled among the nets and comes at last 
to watch, always, the ships go up and down and is glad when 
the wind flies strong, and does not know why, there is no use 
trying to hold him when his time comes. And Jedediah's time 

* Copjrlirbt. 1908, hy The Sliortetory Publishing Company. Copyright secur^ In Gre^l 
ftltstn. AllrtghtSTMeryed. 
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came soon enough, for when they came to tell Lucia that Caleb 
would never come back, she just said: "Yes, 1 know," and in 
a few weeks she died and left Jedediah to watch the ships alone. 
He went across the dunes, past the bogs where his mother had 
gleaned, and when he came to the sea his eyes saw nothing but a 
far white sail, no greater than his hand. He watched until it 
grew big, beating close inshore, and he could hear the scrape 
of the wind on her canvas. 

" She's rigged outward bound, but she's making harbor," he 
said aloud. " She's coming for me ! " And he turned to run all 
the way to the village to wait by the wharf until the boat 
came in. But when he asked to ship on her the captain of the 
whaler looked him over slowly with a careful noting of the lithe, 
boyish figure, and then a long stare into Jedediah's eyes. 

** Can you keep your head and eyes by you ? " 

" Yes." 

"Don't look it!" 

- 1 can." 

** Sign in, then. I put in here for another hand. One didn't 
show up at sailing. Didn't want a boy, but sign in." And 
Jedediah signed for a two years' cruise. 

While the ship beat up tlie coast toward Davis Strait there 
was little work to do, and Jedediah could dream and grow solemn 
in the great new marvel of it all, and then laugh aloud because 
he was glad, and drag his bed up from below to lie under this 
new sky and take the swish of the sea and the purr of the wind 
on the sails into his sleep with him. But when they had entered 
the straits and the bay was nearing, there was too serious work to 
be dreaming. There were the long cold days at the masthead that 
grew suddenly pulsing hot at sight of a spouting whale. Then 
the great swing of the boat's pull to meet it ; the craft and cun- 
ning of stealth, and the stifled joy in the danger of fight and 
capture. Sea-life was a rapturous life to Jedediah, and not even 
the heavy work, the murk and slime of the hold, the sickening 
smell of the boiling blubber, or the aching winds of the northern 
floes could take away the spell of it all that made him glad — glad 
— he did not know why. And so when the ship swept out from the 
bay again, flying before the ice that already stiffened the waves 
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off the headlands, Jedediah climbed into the foresail and said 
his farewell to Rowers Welcome with a promise of return. 

The ice had come early that year, or, maybe, the whales 
were shy, for the ship could not get her full cai^o and ran 
down by the Azores to complete it, and made Amsterdam her 
market close to the ending of her first year. But Jedediah was 
afraid of that great strange thing at the end of the quays that 
was a citj', where the sailors rioted at night, and the very children 
spoke a language he did not know, and he stayed by the ship when 
the work of the day was over, climbing the rigging to watch 
the lights that pricked the blackness into life, and to wonder 
about the people who drifted up and down the quays. And 
there he was even the last night before the ship dropped down 
the harbor on her return voyage. The mist was breathing in 
off the sea and Jedediah was thinking what queer faint trails 
the lights made in it, when, just below him on the quay, an 
English voice — a girl's, soft, supple, a little sob in it, — laughed 
out, dimpling the mist. Jedediah gripped the rope with tingling 
fingers and crouched to listen, for she was saying something, 
hut he could not hear, and those with her cried out: "Oh, 
Betty!" and she laughed again, and Jedediah's pulses throbbed. 
He did not know a voice could hold such sound. It was long after 
they had passed into the city that Jedediah swung down to stand 
on the quay just where the girl's laugh had rung up to him. 

"Betty," he whispered to the lights of the harbor. "One 
day I shall have a ship of my own and her name shall be Betty. 

"Betty," he said to the wind that was driving the mist away, 
"Betty." 

But it was nearly fifteen years before Jedediah had a boat 
of his own — the youngest captain in the fleet then. She was 
a three-master, schooner rigged and painted black. And because 
just " Betty " seemed too bold for other men to speak, Jedediah 
called her "Miss Betty," and had the name done in gold — where 
all the others were in white — and knew for the first time that 
through the years he had thought of gold hair when he thought 
of the girl who had laughed on the quays at Amsterdam. 

"Miss Betty's" first voyage was into the straits for Arctic 
whale and Jedediah had not seen the headlands of Rowe's Wel- 
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come since his boyhood cruise. She was the last of the fleet to 
leave the bay that season, and with full cargo was running south 
again, well down the straits, when, in the lurid dawn, the man 
braced at the helm saw Jedediah slip from the rigging where he 
had climbed at midnight on some strange purpose of his own. 

He came to stand by the helm, but did not speak for some 
moments, and when he did his voice was unsteady. 

"Bring her — about!" 

" What ? " the man cried, and the helm slipped a point. They 
were running before the wind. 

^' Bring her about ! " he said with steady voice. " We go back ! " 

But the man jammed the helm down and kept to the course, 
looking furtively about to see if any were near. 

"I'm not dafFy," said Jedediah, quietly, watching him, "but 
I've seen that thing that will take her back if she goes with me 
alone. Will you bring her about, or — " And cowed by Jede- 
diah's eye, the man slowly shoved the helm over till the sails 
quivered and slacked and then jarred to the shock of the wind, 
head on, and the men were scrambling on deck with scared faces. 

" Get to the ropes ! " Jedediah yelled, and every man was in 
his place. And now she had to beat her way, and it was not un- 
til she was rushing free on the backward course that Jedediah 
called the men to him. His face was white, drawn, stem with 
big purpose, but over his eyes was the mist of revery that was 
over Lucia's, and his voice was full: 

" Straight above us — maybe nigh Rowe's Welcome — full 
two days' run — a wreck is pounding on the reefs." 

" Who spoke us ? " someone cried out. 

" Xo one spoke us ! " Jedediah flimg wide his arms. " 1 
heard the slatting of her sails an' saw her. Her riggin's strewn 
across decks — her masts are gone, and men are clinging in the 
ropes and sails, and the wind off the floes is hard over them ! " 

The men were huddled together white-lipped. Jedediah 
crossed to the foremast and turned. 

" I'm not daffy, men ; bear me out If we don't find her in 
two days — three — give me three — the oil is yours, an' your 
wage — I'll sign it." 

A man stirred and held up his hand to let it. drop again. 
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It was no simple superstition of the sea. Every sailor knew 
that such things were, and they would not dicker for oil with 
the man who had heen sent the revealing. Jedediah climbed 
slowly to the masthead, the men crept back to their places, and 
*^ Miss Betty " rushed on into the north. 

The days were short in the northern waters, and it was in the 
dimming light of the third noon that the far headlands of Rowe's 
Welcome showed off the port bow, and almost at the moment of 
sighting her, Jedediah's voice rang from the masthead. There 
were no words, just a great cry that cut the wind and brought 
the men clambering below him. 

"Whar away?" 

"Keep her off! She's broad on the lee bow," and the men 
swarmed up the ropes and then clung there agap, for across the 
sea that heaved and swung and dipped below them, lay a battered 
wreck, her masts gone, the rigging strewn across her decks and 
the pounding sea against her. But there was no sign of life 
over her, and Jedediah's orders came in a voice that lashed and 
bit them into quick action against the sullen weather. They 
kept off before the wind and then ran down close to the reefs, 
and the long boat put out with Jedediah and three men, though 
everyone had begged to go; and all the way he cautioned them 
what men became after days without water and food. But when 
they were close on her, and there was no answer to their shout, 
two of the men clambered up boldly by some trailing ropes, and 
then fell back and cried on God with horrid, distorted faces, 
and crouched by the grmwale, and Jedediah cursed them out of 
his way and stood up on the deck. And then he moved across it, 
without looking at what lay there, toward a tangle of sails 
and ropes, and the two men staring after him, saw a woman creep 
from the shelter of the sails and lift up her hands to him. She 
was gaunt with famine, but her eyes were clear and sane, and the 
great gold of her unbound hair was about her, and when she 
cried out to him with a little sob in her voice, Jedediah bent down 
and lifted her. " Betty," he said, " Betty." 
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A Break in the Circuit** 

BY XBNO W. PUTNAM. 

IT was the last performance of the season^ and 
Beppo's act was the last number on the pro- 
gram. Already signs of weariness had b^gun 
to crop out in the audience, but a buzz of ad- 
miration swelled up as this great king of beasts 
came majestically into the big performing cage 
and faced his trainer. Beppo had nearly killed the man only a 
few weeks previously, and his subsequent appearances before the 
public had been rare and greatly applauded, though it was a ques- 
tion with his keeper whether the applause was quite agreeable to 
him. This night he was very plainly out of humor, and at the 
very beginning of his act he balked. 

Maxwell's shoulder was a little sore yet from the late encoimter, 
and his imagination quite vivid. Still, he undertook to urge the 
dangerous brute by sharply cracking his whip. The lion only 
snarled at him, retreating a little, sullen and determined. Again 
and again the lash gave out its warning snap. Beppo's warnings 
were fully as vigorous and quite as easily understood. 

Maxwell spoke a few hurried words to the watchful attendants 
outside the cage, and there was presently passed in to him a 
longer, heavier whip, a chair and a revolver. The latter he fired 
twice rapidly and then handed out through the bars again. 
Beppo cowered a little at the report, but did not budge an inch. 
Then the man advanced boldly into the centre of the arena, carry- 
ing the chair in front of him. The lion shifted about uneasily, 
circling at a safe distance, but without any show of repentance. 

A hush fell upon the audience. It was evident to all that this 
was not a part of the acting, and it looked as if a crisis might be 
rather close at hand. The big brute was now between Maxwell 
and the cage door. 

* Copjrrlght, 1906, by The Shortstory Publlshlog Company. Copyright seeored In QrtaX 
Britain. All rights reserved. 
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Again Maxwell cracked his heavy lash, this time very near 
the beast's nose. It drew out Beppo's ire in the shape of another 
snarl and a spring at the whip. This added a good deal to the 
dramatic effect of the situation, but in every other respect the 
trainer might as well have snapped his finger. Plainly the man 
was getting somewhat apprehensive. Still, he was game, and 
perhaps a little angry withal. Again his lash shot out, and this 
time Maxwell's arm went with it far enough to carry it within 
landing distance. The point of the lash fell sharply upon the big 
monarch's nose. Royalty had been outraged, and with a roar the 
huge brute charged upon his antagonist. Maxwell seized the 
chair by the back and thrust it out in his opponent's faca The 
obstacle, slight as it seemed, stopped him and sent him circling 
about the cage, sullen and watchfuL Again the lash just reached 
him, and again he charged, until checked by this simple barrier. 
Then Maxwell blundered, either through anger or excitement. 
With the brute so close to his defense he struck again, and this 
time a good deal more than the tip of the lash left its sting. 
Almost as it fell, the huge paw shot out and, with one sweep, 
struck the chair whirling from the trainer's hand. It crashed upon 
the floor, a mass of fragments, and exposed the man entirely to 
his infuriated foe. 

There was a great cry of horror from the audience, quickly 
hushed by warning signs from the attendants. Then almost the 
stillness of death settled over the place as the people, strained and 
tense, watched those two antagonists face to face, so very near 
each other and about to begin a struggle that could only result 
fatally to the man« Maxwell stood rigid as a stone wall — he 
dared not move. The lifting of a hand at that moment would 
have launched that tawny death upon him instantly, but he kept 
his head and, possibly by his very coolness, delayed the impending 
onslaught For one instant those two stood waiting, glaring at 
each other, motionless. Outside the cage an unerring marksman 
was noiselessly sighting a rifle at the big brute^s head — a. des- 
perate alternative and almost surely a fatal one to Maxwell. 
Even if the bullet went true, the lion was nearly certain to crush 
him down in its death leap, but there appeared to be no other 
chance. Then, just as the sharpshooter was about to press the 
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trigger, while the lion seemed to almost hang suspended over 
Maxwell in his fatal spring, every light in the great tent went 
suddenly out The electric current had failed. 

The shock of this sudden plunge into blackest darkness at such 
a dramatic instant cut the cord of human control short oflF and 
there was something like a panic in the audience. This wild con- 
fusion outside the cage, following so closely upon the abrupt 
change from the light of noon-day to absolute night, probably dis- 
concerted the lion somewhat for an instant and drew his atten- 
tion, though once his equilibrium was restored, which would be 
very soon, the advantage of the changed conditions lay unques- 
tionably with him. Maxwell, too, was startled by the change, but 
was so accustomed to dramatic situations that he was not too much 
disturbed to make the most of the diversion. Quietly, but quickly 
as he could, he began to move cautiously backward in what he 
thought was the direction of the cage door. Hope again returned 
to him. 

He had nearly reached the door in safety, and was already 
wondering how he could notify the attendants of his presence with- 
out attracting the attention of his enemy when, with a roar of 
rage, the lion bounded forward. He had discovered his escaping 
prey. With safety almost in reach, but with his situation now 
a hundred times more desperate than before. Maxwell crouched 
back against the bars of the cage not two feet from the door and 
gave himself up for lost At that instant every light burst forth 
again as suddenly as it had disappeared and with a shock almost 
as disconcerting. Beppo stopped short, bewildered and cowed by 
the sudden glare. 

In a flash, with the returned light, the watchful attendants took 
in the situation. Quickly thrusting a temporary partition through 
the bars, between the lion and his prey, they tore open the door 
and dragged Maxwell outside, where he collapsed in a limp heap. 
Then they slammed the door shut again just as the furious beast, 
recovered from his confusion, came crashing up, determined still, 
but baffled. 
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The Glen Echo Mystery** 



BY WALTER WELLMAN. 



[Thi» story of Mattery, AdTrature and Lore, by Mr. Wcllman, the famous Arctic Ex- 
plorer, appeared in Thb Black Cat just ten years ago. It is reprinted at the request 
of .new. and old readers, and. In the. hope that some one. will write Its equal.] 






I IX months ago, through the death of a kinsman 
in Chicago, a lot of old pictures, furniture, 
bric-a-brac and papers came into my possession. 
Most of these things were stored away in the 
garret of my house. One day, having occa- 
sion to go to the storeroom, my attention was 
attracted to an old-fashioned, battered leather trunk. I had often 
thought of satisfying my curiosity as to its contents, but had never 
been able to find a key that would fit the lock. This day, how- 
ever, it occurred to me that the ancient leather contrivance was 
of no value, and that a knife would do quite as well as a key ; so 
I whipped out my pocket-knife and ripped a long slit in the 
leather top. 

Within I found a large number of packets of old letters, account 
books and diaries, and all sorts of manuscripts and pamphlets. 
All these I tumbled out upon the floor, and looked through them 
in an idle way. At first I found nothing of unusual interest; 
but soon I came upon a packet of peculiar shape. It was appar- 
ently a sort of home-made envelope, composed of two pieces of 
old-fashioned blue linen paper folded and glued together. Upon 
the face of the packet was inscribed these words: — 



S/ru//y Private 
Never to be opened by anyone but me 

Henry Stone, 



This was the signature of my dead kinsman, and I suppose I 
should have respected his injunction; but I did not My curi- 

•Oypyiigfat, 18W, by the Shortstory Publishing Company. This is one of two atories that 
woo the $l,tOO piiM In Ths Black Cat prtzestory competition, ending March 81. 1898. 
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osity WEB stronger than my reverence for the dead, so I slit open 
the packet. 

Now I wish I had not done so. By prying into the secrets of 
the past, accidentally placed within my keeping, I have come face 
to face with a mystery which appalls me. For days and days 
and nights and nights I have turned it over in my mind, have 
looked at it from every point of view, have analyzed, searched, 
thought, imagined. But it has been all in vain. I am completely 
baffled. So are my friends to whom I have submitted the matter. 
Our combined ingenuity fails to afford a solution. 

What I found within the packet of old blue linen paper was 
simply the following three cuttings from newspapers of long 
ago : — 



MYSTERIOUS DISAPPEARANCE 
AT OLEN ECHO. 

PoroHKEEPSiE, Oct. 20. — The po- 
lice officials here and detectives from 
New York are unable to throw any 
light upon the mysterious disappear- 
ance of Sylvester Baldwin from the 
house of our esteemed fellow towns- 
man, Prof. Edwin Stone, who lives 
in the old Stone manor house at Glen 
Echo, one of the picturesque suburbs 
of this city. Mr. Baldwin strangely 
disappeared last Sunday night, and 
though diligent search has been made 
for him during the forty-eight hours 
that have elapsed, not a single clue 
has been obtained. 

Mr. Baldwin's home is in Boston. 
He came here about two weeks a^o 
to visit Professor Stone, who was his 
classmate at Harvard. A house party 
was given in his honor, and among 
the guests were Mr. and Mrs. George 
Jones, of Albany, Miss Irene Davidge, 
of New York, and Mr. and Mrs. Wil- 
son, of Yonkers. Mr. Baldwin was 
about twenty-five years of age, and a 
rising young lawyer of Boston. He 
was unmarried, but it is whispered 
that he had become engaged since his 
arrival here. - 

Mr. Baldwin was in fine health and 
spirits. Almost every day the guests 



had indulged in picnics, boating ex- 
cursions, fishing, horseback riding 
and other amusements. Mr. Baldwin 
was the life of the party with his 
vivacity, wit and love of fun. On 
many of these excursions it was im- 
possible for Professor Stone to go, as 
it is well known that in his labora- 
tory, located on the roof of the manor 
house, he is carrying on some very 
important experiments. When he 
felt compelled to remain in his work- 
shop. Professor Stone designated Mr. 
Baldwin to act as his representative 
in the entertainment of the party. 

Sunday last the ladies and gentle- 
men, accompanied by Professor 
Stone's aged mother, with whom he 
lives, attended divine services in the 
morning, and spent the afternoon in 
walks and drives. Toward evening, 
the weather growing colder, they all 
assembled in the big dining hall, 
where they made a rousing log fire 
in the old-fashioned fireplace. They 
had refreshments and music, and Mr. 
Baldwin's fine baritone voice was 
never heard to better advantage. 
About ten o'clock, after planning their 
excursion for the next day, all re- 
tired to their rooms on the second 
floor. 

Mr. Baldwin was heard by Mr. and 
Mrs. Jones and by Miss Davidge, who 
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occupied adjoining rooms, to enter bin 
chamber a few moments after tbey 
bad reached their own apartments. 
He was whistling softly or humming 
an air, indicating the happy condition 
of his mind. He was also heard clos- 
ing a window, and closing and latch- 
ing the outside blinds. Between the 
apartment of Mr. Baldwin and that 
occupied by Mr. and Mrs. Jones there 
is a door, somewhat warped by time, 
and through the cracks and the big 
old-fashioned keyhole Mr. Jones heard 
Mr. Baldwin bounce into bed; but as 
the light in his room was not extin- 
guished, as Mr. Jones noticed when 
be put out his own light and retired, 
the supposition is that Mr. Baldwin 
was reading in bed as was his habit 
before going to sleep. 

From that moment not the slightest 
trace of the young lawyer has been 
secured. The last known of him, he 
was apiMirently lying in bed, reading, 
a happy man. Next morning he was 
not in his room. All his clothing and 
effects, save only the pajamas which 
he wore as a night robe, were in the 
apartment. He had disappeared as 
completely as if the earth had swal- 
lowed him up. 

It is inconceivable that Mr. Bald- 
win suffered an attack of mental aber- 
ration and wandered away, for there 
had been a light fall of snow that 
evening and no tracks were found in 
it around the house. The bam and 
outbuildings, as well as every nook 
and cranny of the manor house, wera 
carefully searched. The police looked 
into the haymows, and even lowered a 
man into the wells. They scoured 
the country around, but no one had 
seen or heard of a man wandering 
about in his pajamas. If Mr. Bald- 
win left the house, he went away 
without shoes, hat or clothing; and 
as cold weather has prevailed since 
his disappearance, it is almost incon- 
ceivable that he has not been forced 
to apply for shelter or food during the 
last forty-eight hours. 

The detectives do not believe that 



Mr. Baldwin left the house. The 
morning after his disappearance the 
window blinds in his room were all 
found fastened on the inside. So, too, 
were the front door and the rear or 
kitf^hen door and side door of the 
house. All were locked, with the keys 
in place inside. The detectives have 
satisfied themselves that the fall of 
snow Sunday evening ceased about 
nine o'clock, and it would have been 
impossible for Mr. Baldwin to wander 
away, or be carried away, without 
leaving traces of footsteps. 

But neither Mr. Baldwin living nor 
Mr. Baldwin dead is to be found in 
the house now. The search has been 
thorough from cellar to garret Pro- 
fessor Stone*s laboratory upon the 
roof has been thoroughly ransacked. 
As is known to our citizens, Professor 
Stone is engaged in investigations 
looking toward a new illuminating 
process and also in the water-proofing 
of fabrics. For these purposes he 
keeps upon the roof quite a collection 
of apparatus, retorts, gas generators, 
a large lot of fabric, some of which 
has been chemically treated, tools, 
fine instruments, etc. Professor Stone 
says he was in his laboratory hard at 
work the night his friend disappeared. 
No other member of the family or any 
of the guests heard Mr. Baldwin's 
steps that fateful night. Professor 
Stone insisted that the detectives 
should thoroughly search his labora- 
tory. The oflScers opened the gas 
machines, sifted the cinders in all the 
retorts and overhauled all the piles of 
fabric. They found not the slightest 
trace of the missing man, dead or alive. 

Professor Stone and all the mem- 
bers of his house party, so merry a 
few days ago, are bowed down with 
grief. They not only fear that Mr. 
Baldwin is dead, but they are over- 
whelmed by the mystery which sur- 
rounds them. They feel that they 
are living within the shadow of a 
tragedy which has not been explained 
and which thus far is wholly inex- 
plicable. 
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MYSTERY PILED ON MYSTERY* 

PouGHKECPSiE, Oct 22. — The mystery of 
the disappearance of Sylvester Baldwin is not 
yet cleared up. In fact, it grows deeper and 
darker. This morning a telegram was received 
from Saratoga. It read as follows : — 

Chief of Police^ PoDGHKSBrsiE : Body of man 
in Dight-clothes found last Monday morning at 
daylight by mail carrier on bridle-path In the 
Adirondackfl about one hundred miles from here. 
What was date of your man's disappearance? 

CiTT Mabshal. 

To this Chief of Police Kipley replied, giv- 
ing the date of Mr. Baldwin's disappearance, 
and adding: "Impossible same man.** 

Of coarse it is impossible, and yet it is a 
most strange and striking coincidence. Have 
two men disappeared in their pajamas during 
the past week? This most extraordinary de- 
velopment did not impress Chief Kipley as hav- 
ing any bearing upon the Baldwin case. When 
asked if there could possibly be any connection 
between the two incidents he replied : — 

"It \b absurd to think there was. Mr. Bald- 
win disappeared after ten o'clock Sunday night. 
Early next morning the body of a man was 
found in the Adirondacks, two hundred miles 
from here. There is no railway nearer than 
Saratoga. It is a journey of about two days 
from the place where the body was found to 
the nearest railway station, and that is by 
mounted courier. A wagon would need four 
days over those rough roads. It is a physi- 
cal impossibility for the body of Mr. Baldwin 
to be carried to that remote point in the Adi- 
rondacks by next morning, and, therefore, we 
do not need to discuss this phase of the case 
any farther. The body found in the moun- 
tains is that of some other man." 

Chief Kipley is undoubtedly right Your 
reporter has ascertained that the only train for 
the north after Mr. Baldwin retired to his room 
was the midnight express, which does not 
make connections at Albany for Saratoga. 
The earliest possible arrival at Saratoga would 
have been at ten o'clock Monday morning, and 
that is still one hundred miles by a rough 
mountain road from the place where the body 
was found, according to the telegram, at day- 
light Monday morning. 

Notwithstanding the utter impossibility of 
there being any connection between the two 
incidents. Miss Davidge, who has taken much 
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to heart the strange fate of Mr. Baldwin, has 
insisted that careful investigation be made of 
the Adirondack case. In this she is supported 
by Professor Stone, and by others at the Glen 
Echo house. Their anxiety is so great that 
they grasp at straws. Chief Kipley, to humor 
their strange whim, has agreed to send a man 
to the mountains to inquire carefully into the 
finding of the body there, though protesting 
that it is useless expense and trouble. 

Chief Kipley is still convinced, as are all the 
detectives who have worked on the case, that 
Mr. Baldwin, living or dead, is still in the 
manor house. He has expressed his belief to 
Professor Stone, and the latter has insisted 
upon a more thorough search. In consequence, 
the old house has bees nearly pulled to pieces. 
Partitions have t>een cut down, floors ripped 
out, walls opened, the floor of the cellar dug 
up, and the ashes and cinders in every furnace 
and stove, including the retorts in Professor 
Stone's laboratory, have been subjected to 
chemical analysis by Professors Tausig and 
Bruinier, of the Polsrtechnic School. The 
bams and outbuildings, strawstacks and wells, 
have all been researched. Every scrap of 
paper in Mr. Baldwin's rooms has been scruti- 
nized. All the inmates of the house have been 
subjected to another examination, but without 
disclosing any new facts. Not a single trace 
of Mr. Baldwin or of the manner in which he j 
left or was taken from his room, not even a j 
shadow of a clue, has been discovered. i 



MB. BALDWIN'S BODY FOUND. 

AN A8T0UNDINQ CASE. 

Saratoga, Oct. 26.— The body found 
in the Adirondacks a week ago this 
morning was that of Sylvester Bald- 
win, after all. It has been positively 
identified by Professor Stone, Mr. and 
Mrs. Jones and Miss Irene Davidge, 
who came here to view it, accompanied 
by your reporter. But instead of 
clearing up the mystery, this discov- 
ery has darkened it into one of the 
nw«t inexplicable crimes of the cen- 
tury. 

All we know now is that Mr. Bald- 
win it dead ; that he disappeared from 
hb room in the manor house at Olen 
Kcho after ten o'clock Sunday night. 



the 18th inst. ; that his body was found 
at daylight next morning two hundred 
miles away, a hundred miles from the 
nearest railway; and that he must 
have been foully murdered. 

Detective Brown, who was sent by 
Chief Kipley to investigate the Adiron- 
dack case, reached Saratoga last Fri- 
day morning, and by hard riding over 
the mountain roads arrived at Cas- 
cadeville Saturday evening. There he 
found the body, which had been 
brought in from a point eight miles 
north. Mr. Brown closely questioned 
the mail carrier who had found the 
body about six o'clock Monday mom- 
inff, on his way from Lake Placid. 
There was no doubt as to the day 
and hour, as these were attested by 
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the mail carrier, Daniel Givins, and by 
the authorities at Cascadeville, who 
had sent after the remains, and also 
despatched a courier to Westport with 
a telegram to the City Marshal of 
Saratoga. 

When Givins came upon the body it 
was lying in the road. His horse was 
frightened by it The remains lay in 
a sort of heap, and were not yet quite 
cold. The skull was smashed, the neck 
broken, and the head driven in toward 
the shoulders. Many bones in the 
body and limbs were broken, indicat- 
ing that the remains may have been 
tightly packed in a box or crammed 
into a cask. The only clothing upon 
the corpse was a suit of silken pa- 
jamas, tied around the waist with a 
cord of the same material. 

The deceased had never been seen in 
that region, nor was any one known 
to be missing. The population is 
sparse, and every tourist and sports- 
man is known along the trails to the 
guides, boatmen and innkeepers. No 
man could carry a human body to that 
remote spot save upon the back of 
a horse, and no mysterious horseman 
or other person was reported from any 
part of the district. The manner in 
which the body had made its appear- 
ance in the midst of the mountains 
was as much of a mystery to the 
people there as the means by which it 
had been removed from Poughkeepsie 
was to Detective Brown. 

Detective Brown had known Mr. 
Baldwin, and as soon as he saw the 
body he was convinced of its identity. 
Accordingly he sent a courier with a 
telegram to Chief Kipley, and hired 
two men and two horses to help him 
carry the remains to Saratoga. They 
arrived here at three o'clock this after- 
noon, and there was a sad scene when 
our party from Poughkeepsie were ad- 
mitted to the undertaker's rooms to 
view the body. Every one at once 
recognized in the broken and mangled 
mass of flesh handsome, manly Syl- 
vester Baldwin. Professor Stone was 
greatly agitated when he beheld the 



features of his college, chum and best 
friend, and Miss Davidge uttered a 
cry of pain and would have swooned 
had not Mrs. Jones led her away. 

The face of the deceased is natural. 
In one of the front teeth is a gold 
filling just such as Mr. Baldwin had in 
one of his front teeth. The silken 
pajamas are precisely like Mr. Bald- 
win's, and, moreover, his initials "S. 
B." are embroidered upon a little linen 
tag under the neck. The name of the 
maker, a Boston firm, is there, too. 
Still stronger proof of the identity 
of the remains, if any were needed, 
is found in the fact that in a pocket 
of the pajamas was discovered a locket 
containing a miniature of Miss Irene 
Davidge. 

There is, therefore, not the slightest 
doubt whatever that this is the body of 
Sylvester Baldwin. There can be no 
doubt, either, that he was murdered. 
But how and by whom? And above 
all, how was his body carried, in six or 
seven hours, some two hundred miles 
from his room in the manor house at 
Glen EiCho to that lonely spot in the 
mountains, to reach which a journey 
of two days and nights is required, 
even under the most favorable cir- 
cumstances? 

It cannot be possible that the body 
which we have here is that of another 
man. It is beyond reason to suppose 
that there wad a simultaneous disap- 
pearance of two men, both wearing 
silken pajamas exactly alike, the two 
men resembling one another in figure, 
face, color of eyes and hair, teeth and 
everything as closely as if they were 
twins, both bearing the initials "S. 
B." and both carrying in their pockets 
a miniature of Miss Irene Davidge, of 
New York. 

Every one is greatly depressed, not 
only on account of Mr. Baldwin's sad 
fate, but by the inexplicable mystery 
surrounding the dreadful tragedy. 
The police and the detectives are with- 
out even a theory. The doctors and 
professors who have carefully exam- 
ined the body and subjected parts of 
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its raiment to microscopic tests are 
without any explanation, however 
shadowy and unsatisfactory. Have 
the Black Arts been revived, or most 



we ascribe this most extraordinary 
tragedy to the working of some mod- 
em miracle? 



This is the strange story my curiosity had unearthed from the 
recesses of my dead kinsman's trunk. You will now see why I 
am sorry I disobeyed the injunction which I found written upon 
the blue packet. The tale which these old newspaper clippings 
tell has rung in my ears and whirled about in my brain, robbing 
me of sleep and making me nervous and restless. I have searched 
the old trunk again and again for further light upon it, but with- 
out success. I have had a feeling that somehow or other I must 
discover the dread secret, for this tragedy was in my family. Not 
only did it occur, or at least have its beginning, in the house of 
one of my kinsmen, but, now that the circumstances have been 
brought so strikingly to my attention, I recall that my relation, 
Professor Stone, married the Miss Davidge who figures in the 
story, lived with her in happiness for many years, and reared a 
fine family of boys and girls. Though I had never known either 
Professor Stone or his wife, Mr. Henry Stone, their brother, who 
left to my charge the fateful trunk, has told me of the professor's 
successful and useful career and happy home life. 

But all my efforts have been unavailing. I am unable to find 
a clue or even to evolve a satisfactory theory. I can only give my 
readers the facts and leave them to stru^le with the problem, as 
I have struggled. 



Postscript. — The foregoing was written some months ago. 
Meanwhile I have made strenuous efforts to throw off the strange 
fascination which this mystery has exerted upon me — to stop 
thinking and worrying about it; but to no purpose. It has con- 
tinued to harass me. To-day, feeling more desperate than usual, 
I went up to the garret with a hatchet and a big knife, determined 
to cut the old trunk to pieces in order to discover if its shell con- 
tained any clue to the mystery. Underneath the lining in the 
bottom I found a letter apparently no more than five or six years 
old, which read a.^ follows : — 
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San Francisco, June 20, 1892. 

My dear Brother Henry: — I am writing this letter to you 
with my own hand, despite my physical weakness. It is the 
last letter I shall ever write to you, for I know my end is fast 
approaching. The doctor tells me I shall recover, but he 
cannot deceive me. 

I have, as you know, led a busy, a useful, a successful life. 
My inventions have brought me distinction and reward. 
There is only one thing in my career which I regret, and 
even that does not fill me with much remorse. Once there 
came to me a moment in which all that life seemed to prom- 
ise me — all happiness, success, and ambition — were in- 
volved in a struggle for mastery between two men — myself 
and another. 

It is the law of nature that when two forces come in col- 
lision the weaker must give way. Nature has thus estab- 
lished the principle of the survival of the fittest, the domi- 
nance of the superior over the inferior. It matters not 
whether the struggle comes between planets or molecules, 
men or animals, nations or tribes, the law is the same. No 
man can be above the law of his being and his surroundings; 
it is his right and duty to work out his salvation within the 
Sphere and under the principles which nature has ordained. 

And yet in my case that which I had to do was extremely 
disagreeable. I had to remove a man from my pathway. 
One or the other had to suffer a most grievous loss, a fatal 
disappointment; and when this clash of interests came I had 
the right, under nature's laws, to defend myself. The man 
whose life crossed mine, and whom it was necessary for me 
to remove, was my best friend, and, for the moment, my 
guest. These circumstances added to the unpleasantness of 
my task, but did not deprive me of my right of self-preserva- 
tion — a right which exists in every living thing, from the 
humblest to the highest, and whose exercise nature restricts 
only with limitations of power. 

You may wonder, brother, why I write these words. I 
write them because it is n^t in my nature to die with my 
secret untold. All these voars I have carried it alone, abso- 
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lutely alone. An impulse which I can neither describe nor 
control leads me to share my secret with just one human 
soul; and of course he can be none but you, my dearest 
friend and brother, who has shared all his secrets with me. 

You will recall all the circumstances of the tragedy which 
happened at our house in Glen Echo shortly after I left col- 
lie and while you were in Europe. We have often talked 
them over in the past, and you, like every one else, tried to 
solve the mystery. If you had only known what I knew ! 

I loved Irene Davidge before Sylvester Baldwin did. Be- 
fore he and she met at our house I was passionately devoted 
to her. I made up the house party for the purpose of pro- 
viding a good opportunity to press my suit, which I knew 
was not unpleasing. Before she returned home I had confi- 
dently expected she would be my promised wife. But from 
the first day she met Baldwin I knew my star was setting 
and his was in the ascendant. He was rapid and prosperous 
in his love-making, and I was forgotten. In a week they 
were lovers. One day I saw him kiss her as they stood be- 
hind some rose bushes in the garden. Had I not been a phil- 
osopher, a man of cool, calm reasoning, I should have killed 
him there and then. 

But you know my self-possession, my absolute control of 
self, my favorite theory that he who can master himself can 
master the world. All that night I reasoned it out with my- 
self. My conclusions, which to me then, as now, appeared 
logical, were as follows: — 

1. Without her my life is ruined, as I know myself well 
^ough to know I shall never love again. 

2. if he lives she will be his, and I, the superior man in 
all save those superficial qualities which attract the other 
sex, shall be the loser in life's battle. 

3. Nature has ordained that the superior shall triumph, 
and therefore I have the right to remove him from my way. 

4. If I do remove him, in proper fashion, she will be 
mine, as she would have been mine had he not come between 
us. Therefore his removal will give me that which I must 
have. 
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Conclusion : I will remove him. 

Action being determined upon, it only remained to decide 
the means. It was necessary that everything should be done 
in a prudent and orderly way. There must be no danger of 
discovery or even of suspicion being fastened upon me, for of 
course that would defeat the purpose in view. To obviate 
the possibility of pain or humiliation to our dear mother, or 
to you, my brother, was as much my duty as to protect the 
mind of Miss Davjdge from being poisoned against me. 
Therefore it was necessary to proceed only after thorough 
consideration of all the possibilities. A minor point, but 
still one worthy of attention, was that I should not be com- 
pelled to do any actual butchering with my own hands, nor 
have any gruesome scenes about me. Even in this supreme 
moment, when I was successfully to work out my destiny or 
utterly ruin myself, I could not overlook the fact that I was 
a gentleman. Xor could I take the risk of employing a con- 
federate. 

In a few hours my plans were laid. I hope you will agree 
with me that they were laid with judgment, skill, and thor- 
oughness, as became a man of science and self-possession. 
Fortunately I had in my laboratory all the materials needed 
for my operations. But there was much work to do. Day 
and night I toiled up there on the roof of the old house, 
where you and I afterward passed so many happy hours 
while perfecting my inventions. I absented myself as much 
as possible from the house party, in part because I could not 
endure seeing him and her together, and in part because I 
needed all the time for my preparations. During a period of 
one hundred hours I took only as much sleep a4 on5 ordinarily 
gets in twenty-four. 

At last I was ready. I remember that it was Sunday 
noon, just after services, that I tested my work, reviewed all 
my calculations, and found that nothing had been neglected. 
After dinner in the evening I spent some time with the 
party in the dining-room, and the loving glances exchanged 
between Sylvester and Irene were more endurable to me than 
they had hitherto been. Excusing myself about nine o'clock, 
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I went upstairs. Entering Baldwin's room, I struck a match 
and found the book which he was engaged in reading. It was 
** Horace's Odes," from my library. I knew Sylvester's 
habit of reading for an hour before going to sleep — he 
formed it in college. Opening the volume to the bookmark, 
I turned over six pages and inserted there this note which I 
had prepared : — 

Dear Sylvester: — If you are not too sleepy when you 
find this, come up to the laboratory. I have something im- 
portant to show you. E. S. 

I calculated that it would take him a quarter of an hour 
to read from his bookmark to my note, and I felt sure he 
would come, as he had displayed much interest in my experi- 
ments, and had complained because of late I had admitted 
him so rarely to the laboratory. My only fear was that, in 
the time which I had given him, not all of the other people 
in the house would be asleep, as I naturally did not want any 
one to know he had visited me. At the same time I dared 
not place the note farther on in the book, lest he should not 
reach it before falling asleep himself. Of course I could 
have deferred the removal till another night, but now wind 
and weather favored, and I courted no delays. 

lie came a few moments before eleven o'clock. I was ready 
for him. 

" Sylvester," said I, " here is a machine I have built for 
experimental purposes, and I want you to help me test it." 

" All right, Edwin," he replied ; " what is it now ? " 

" A new gas-holder, made of silk," said I ; *' and here is 
some of the new gas. Take a good whiff of it — it is like 
wine in the nostrils." 

. He took the metal flask which I handed him, turned the 
cock, and in a moment or two fell insensible at my feet. I 
had filled the flask with a combination of chloroform and 
hydrogen, under pressure, and when the cock was turned a 
cloud of most powerful anaesthetic fumes burst into his face. 

Now I was master of the situation. First I locked the 
door leading to the floor below. T noted with satisfaction 
that he had brought my note with him, thus saving me a per- 
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ilous trip down to his room after it. I burned it in my fur- 
nace. A look at the anemometer showed a wind movement 
of thirty miles an hour, and I was glad to see that the barom- 
eter was still falling. If it had been possible for a man of 
my temperament to have faltered in a set purpose, the sight of 
the locket containing Irene's portrait, which had fallen from 
the breast pocket of his pajamas as he fell, would have served 
to nerve me for my task. 

With your knowledge of my thoroughgoing methods, dear 
brother, you will easily imagine how carefully I had planned 
everything. Sylvester's exact weight I had ascertained by a 
casual inquiry a few days before to be one hundred and fifty- 
three pounds. I assumed that he would come to me without 
stopping to dress, for he was hardy and athletic, and proud of 
his ability to endure exposure — an important point on ac- 
count of the nicety of my calculations. The weight of tho 
gas-bag was eighteen pounds, and of its lines and netting, five 
pounds ; total, one hundred and seventy-six pounds. By care- 
ful test I had found the weight of my gas — it was nearly 
pure, dry hydrogen — was eighty thousandths of an ounce 
per cubic foot ; and as air weighs one and two tenths ounces 
per foot, I had a net power of fully one and one-tenth 
ounces per foot. The gas-bag was spherical, and a little 
more than eighteen feet in diameter, giving it a capacity of 
three thousand one hundred and fifty cubic feet, equal to two 
hundred and seventeen pounds lifting force. 

It was necessary to have a little margin, to compensate for 
loss of gas by leakage. Careful calculations of the rarity of 
the atmosphere at various altitudes showed me the bag with 
the burden would at first ascend to a height of about five 
thousand six hundred feet, where there would be an exact 
counterbalance of the weight of air displaced and the weight 
of the apparatus and its burden. Then it would slowly de- 
scend as the gas escaped from the bag. It was, of course, de- 
sirable that it should at first ascend to a great altitude, as that 
would prevent its being seen by any one who might be astir. 
It was quite as desirable that the whole machine should re- 
main in the air at least six hours, that it might be carried a 
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proper distance away. At the same time, it must drop its 
burden before daylight — before any one could see it and per- 
chance understand its dread significance. 

It was highly important, too, from my view-point, that the 
body should be found sooner or later, and be unmistakably 
identified ; otherwise Irene might take it into her pretty head 
to do the romantic by waiting year after year for the possi- 
ble reappearance in life of her absent lover, which would be 
decidedly unpleasant for me. Hence I did not dare to ar- 
range to send the apparatus out to sea, as I might easily have 
done. For the same reason I replaced in the pocket of Syl- 
vester's pajamas the locket with Irene's miniature in it which 
had fallen from it. 

It was absolutely necessary that the apparatus and its bur- 
den should not be found together, for in that case it would 
be easy to trace the two to a common source, — to wit, my 
laboratory, — thus defeating the purpose in view. To obvi- 
ate this danger I had made careful experiments in the effect 
of various acids upon fibres, and was able accurately to de- 
termine the time in which a given quantity of diluted vitriolic 
acid would eat away a cord of given strength so that it would 
part under the strain of a weight of one hundred and fifty- 
six pounds. By this means I made sure that the apparatus 
and its burden should be separated before daylight, the latter 
to fall to earth, and the former, relieved of its incubus, to 
ascend to the skies and fly perhaps a thousand miles before 
coming down. 

Such a cord, twisted with acid and timed to sustain the 
load just six hours, I tied about the waist of Sylvester and 
made fast to the netting underneath the gas-bag. 

The moment had come. Carefully I looked all about from 
the roof to see that no one was watching my operations, and 
noted with satisfaction that the night was extremely dark and 
in all respects favorable to my purpose. 

At quarter past eleven o'clock, Sunday evening, October 
18, I took Sylvester's living right hand in mine and pressed 
it with a farewell greeting. Then with three rapid slashes 
of my knife I cut the guy-ropes, and my little balloon, with 
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the body of my rival dangling beneath it, darted upward and 
northward into the gala 

Your affectionate brother, 

Edwin Stone. 

Such was the secret of Sylvester Baldwin's death. Was it to 
be expected that anything less than the diabolical craft and inge- 
nuity that brought it to pass should penetrate its mystery ? 
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The Largest Magazine gearing Hoose In tlie WwM 



OUR CLUBBING OFFERS: 



The Black Cat 

Ladies' World 
Pictorial Review 
Modern Priscilla 

The Blaok Cat f 1.00 

McClure'g 1.50 

Woman's Home Comiwaion l.Sft 

The Blaok Cat 

McCIure's 
Review of Reviews 

The Black Cat 

McCIure's 
Suburban Life 

The Black Cat 

Pearson's 

New Idea or Desiffner 

Modern Priscilla 

The Black Cat f 1.00 

Review of Reviews 8.00 

Woman's Home Companion l.Sft 



The Black Cat 

Travel Magazine 
Vogue, two 50C patterns 

The Black Cat 

McCiure's 

Good Housekeeping 

American Magaxine 



***Kft1 0«r FrW 



1.00 f 
.50 J 



All low 



) Oar fri— All Tkr— 

\ 9^50 



$1.00 ) •" prto»-AU Tfcr«« 
91.00 ) O^ »rtoe-An Thr«« 

S:S2i ♦3-*^ 



.50 

.50J 



■r mriM— Al 

♦3< 
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oo 



f 1.00 ) O" prto»-J^U Tkw* 

1.50} ^jT.OO 

4.00 > ^D 
*1*?21 0" prk»-All FMr 



The Black Cat 

McCIure's , 

Cosmopolitan or American 1.00 ) 

ei.001 

1.00 1 



tl.OO ) <>■«• PH€»»-A1I Tfcr»« 

1.50 J 0n.75 



The Black Cat 

Success 

Good Housekeeping or 

Harper's Bazar 



1.00. 



Oar price— All TkrM 



Tka Black CU aad Anerteaa Bey w Little f elka (lew) • tl.SS 

Tke RlMk Cat aad Psikflader er Ceektev a«k Mafubic • 1.7S 

Tke Black Cat Md BokemlM or Pesrcea'c • • 1.00 
Tke Black Cat and Ca«aell*» Little Felk*e er GaaieU*a laf . t.M 

Tke Black Cat and Cklldrea'e Mataslae or Bh Hepklaa • t.B& 

Tke Black Cat aad Gardes Macaalae, Varmlas er Saacet, I M 

Tke Black (at aad CIraj Geeee er Heme leedlewerk Maf . l.U 



LET ME TEACH YOU 

The Masaziie 
Snbscriptioi Game 

A BUSINESS WITH A 
BIG FUTURE 

How I Developed My Bosiiess 
from $47 to $4M,MI a Year 

The sabscription agency busiiieas is 
jmt beginniiig to deyelop, and every 
man and woman can learn it by my 
complete instructions, personally con- 
ducted by mail. Yon can in your 
leisure hours conduct a mail-order 
business that is dignified and earn 
large proflts, by the Gmdan sjfta- 

Begin in a small way and watch it 
grow. The principles upon which I 
built my business become yours and 
the benefite of my 89 years' experi- 
ence — you need not make the mis- 
takes I did— the elements of success 
as I discovered them, my ideas, mv 
schemes, all become yours through 
the Gnunfaiiix systea. 

Year after year, the renewal busi- 
ness increases profits and before you 
know it, you have a -substantial 
business of your own. Start by 
working a few hours evenings. 

Full particulars by mentionmg 
this magazine. 
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Ask for our sixty-four pace catalorue Itotlnc aU dnbbliMr often 

THE GRDMIAIX NEWS & SUBSCMPTIOW COMPANY, U Key, New Ywfc 
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THE MAGAZINE MAN 

Write T<HUy for a Copy of Oer 64-|Mige Catalogue 



busUwM fa not too laige to give expert. 
Z' t} ^ coarteous senrice to the nwllest order, nor 
kloottnll to ntwy the encttog demands of the 



» 1 i^ rom n 

■nnE WW M y. Try -wi-w— ■■■», 

owelMrow church would be interetted, to receive full 



OUK CLUBBINC OFFERS: 



The Blaok Cat 

American Magazine 
Btnde 



ei.oo 

1.00 
1.50 



The Black Cat 

Current Literature 
McClnre's 



Onr prIee.AU Thne 
0«r 9Hm All ThrM 
Ow prle»-AII Threo 

♦3.00 

Onr K*M-AU Threo 

♦1.63 

Ow prlM-AU ThrM 

Oar rrin-in Tkra* 
♦3.00 

Onr prtao — AM Four 



•1.00 
3.00 

1.50 
The Black Cat 91.00 ) 

Current Literature 8.00 \ 

Woman's Home Companion 1.85 ) 
The Black Cat f l.oo 

Designer OR New Idea .50 

Modern PrisciUa .50 

The Black Cat 91.00) 

Delineator 1.00} 

Bverybody's 1.50 1 

The Black Cat tl.OO 

Delineator I.OO 

World's Work 3.OO 

The Black Cat $1.00 

Detitner OR New Idea .50 

MeCIare's 1.50 

Modem Priscilla .ao 

The Black Cat f 1.00 

Etude (for music lovers) 1.50 
Woman's Home Companion X,%6 

The Black Cat $1.00 

Evcrybody'i 1.50 

World's Work s.OO 

The Black Cat $1.00 

World's Work 8.00 

Everybody's 1,50 

Delineator 1.0O. 

The Black Cat tlUHl^ 

Ladies* World jio I 

Farm and Home .50 V 

Good Literature .85 | 
Paris Modes and Pattern Jio) 



The Biach fat and Jefbraoalan er Vnda Mtrnm BeMe Ma*. • I .€S 
The Blaeh Cat and Haf ailne of Vnn or €«««polltan • - ].SS 
The Blaeh fat and Ranlllu or irstlennl Food lavaalne • I.M , 
The RIaek fat and PacMIe Monthly or Appleton** ■agniine fl.OO 
The Blaeh Cat and Photo Tlaea or Photo Km .... fl.OO 
The Blaek Cat and Popniar and AInelee'a Hafnalne . . t.SS [ 
The Blaeh Cat and Pkysleni fnltnre or AMorleaa . - . l.SS 
The Blaoh Cht and Stylo or PlelorfaJ Bevlew l.€S 



Oar prleo^AU Throe 

•3.23 

•«r prieo— All Fonr 

e^.oo 

Onr prleo— An FIvo 

♦1-63 
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WHO WINS THE RACE ? 

Y\ Life is a race-course, and all of us are 

O runners. If you are to win success and 
finish strong you must guard your health. 
Illness will break- your pace at the quarter, 
VV7 and oblige you to lie down at the stretch. 

I USTERATED 

N PEPSIN GUM 

^ Will whiten your teeth, sweeten your 

T breath, aid your digestion, and guard jrour 
system against germs — the most delicious 
• J and only antiseptic gum in the world. 

E WHY 

-^ Chew other gums which do you no good 
1^ when, for the same price, you can buy 
a delicious gum that guards your health? 



A 
C 
E 



WHY? 



KEEP WELL AND YOITLL DO WELL 

We know if we can get you to chew Lister- 
ated Pepsin Gum it will pay us as well as you. 



HERE IS OUR INDUCEMENT send as lo^t. 

for postage, and we will mail you FREE 2 five-cent packi^es 
of Listerated Pepsin Gom ; also a handsome gun metal Watdi 
Fob, enameled in red. 

WRITE THE LETTER NOW! 

Address 

Common Sense Gum Company 

Department G BOSTON, MASS. 
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Forefather Corn Whiskey 

A Magnificent Tonic 

Leading physicians and specialists in the South are 
prescribing and recommending Forefather Corn Whiskey 
for those suffering from pulmonary and bronchial affec- 
tions. 

Forefather Corn Whiskey possesses great tissue- 
building properties, and on account of its age and purity 
it is very acceptable to weak and delicate stomachs. It 
stimulates and strengthens. 

For forty years the R. M. Rose Co. have made a spe- 
cialty of distilling pure corn whiskey for medicinal use, 
and today their Warehouses contain more genuine "Prim- 
itive Method" Com Whiskey than the total amount owned 
by all other dealers and distillers combined. 

The Primitive Method' ' is the honest way to pre- 
serve the nutrition and food value of the grain. Fore- 
father Corn is properly aged in sanitary warehouses and 
will be found rich and satisfying in flavor and of an ex- 
quisite delicate bouquet. 

At the Best Places 

''Ask the Revenue Officer'' 

If your dealer cannot supply you we wilL 

Four Quarts, Express Prepaid, $5.00 



R. M. ROSE CO., Distillers. 

Home Office, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Jacksonville, Fla. New York City. 
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Chicago Book Publisher 

in the Hands of a 




in your ozt/n home for a 

any exfense or obli- 

your fart to purchase, 

ry to write a let- 
mail G>upon 



AMERICAN UNDERWRITERS CORPORATION, 

240 Wabtth Avenue, Chicaoo. 

Withoat expense or obliretion. I would like to examine your 
D«w Library of Univeml Hlrtory in my home free for a week 



::?.*, 



Nofiu ... 

Address , 
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HAN^s Magazine Bargains 



The Black Cat, lyr.ll.M 

Woman^s Home 
CompanioD 

(orCosmpolitti) lyr. l.M 

SDCcess Maga- 
zine (or Aaeri- 

co) • • .lyr. l.M 



All Three 

Oie Fan Tear 

$2.30 



THE periodicals in ANY club otfer 
may be sent to ONE or to SEPA- 
RATE addresses. Join with your friends 
and divide the cost. The subscriptions 
may be NEW or RENEWALS. 



All Sil»icriptioM Are For One Ml Year 
OUS PUCE 

$3.00 

[ (CHSCKS ACCnPTBO) 



Th« Rlack Cat. 
Aiiierl an 
Th« RIaek Cat, 
Th« Blaek Cat, 
Th« Hla«k Cat, 
Tha Black Cat, 
Tk« Black Cat, 
The Black Cat, 
Tkc Black Cat 
The Black Cat, 
The Black Cat, 
The Black Cat, 
The Black Cat 



Woman's Home Companion and 

Success Maffaxlne and McQure's 
American Boy and Cosmopolitan 
Cosmopolitan and American . 
World^ Work and Delineator 
Everybody's and Delineator 
Everybody's and World's Work . 
and ^ribner's Magfazine 
Outinir and Review of Reviews . 
Field and Stream and Recreation 
Pearson's and Putnam's Reader . 
and National Sportsman 



•t.to 

s.to 
t.to 
t.so 
s.oo 
t.so 

t.8S 

t.ss 

t.10 

t.ss 

S.tft 

1.M 



THE BLACK CAT 
REVIEW OF REVIEWS 

•r OCTim 

COSMOPOLITAN 

Or 8IICCB88 

The BlMk Cki, Pearson's and COsmopoUtnn 

The Black Cat, Review of Reviews and Success . 

The Black Cat, If cClure's and Woman's Home Com- 



Cnion 
Bl 



•!.« 



S.SS 



The Black Cat and Collier's Weekly 

The Black Cat and Pearson s Magazine 

The Black Cat, World Today and Success I.SS 

The Blarh Cat, Modem PriscUU and Ladies' World l.Tt 

The Blaek Cat, Woman's National Daily and Pictorial 

Review MO 

The Blaek Cat, Home and Farm. Paris Modes. Poul- 
try Success IM 

The Blaek Cat and the Musician ( Or Etude) . f.tO 



WE ALSO FURNISH AS FOLLOWS s 



CLASS 13 

Bey . . , 
AmerlcaB Hafaalae 
American ■otberhoed . 
Boek«Kccper 
Children's ■ataslae . 
CasmopaUtaa ■■ . 
Oardea ■a^alne 
Harper's Baaar 
Little rolks (new) 
■etropelltan 
Pathiatfcr . 
Hatlenal Spvrtamaa 
PIcterlal Bcvlew . 
Style (Including pattern) 
Sacccaa Hagaalae 
Snnaet 

TaMeTaih . 
Unde BeniM*B Heme . 
Weman's HanieCeniMuilm, x yr. 
W»maa*B latlenal Dally, i }t. 




Blaek Cat 

With aay BHB 
ef These 

$1.65 



Black Cat 

WUh Any TWB 



z $2.30 



CLASS 20 



Ayplcten's ■atnslac . 

Breeder's Gasettc x yr. 

Braadway i yr. 

Cenntry wentlcmaa x yr. 

■tade, (for music lovers) x yr. 



Field * Streaai 



Padie lanthly . 
Pearscn's ■asuiae 
Photn*era 

Technical Werld 
Travel nataslne 
Tan Harden ■affaalae, 
Werld Te-day 



xyr. 
xyr. 
xyr. 
xyr. 
xyr. 
xyr, 
xyr. 
xyr. 

'yf- 



•i.to\ 
t.ool 
i.sol 
i.sol 
I.sol 
i.soV 

l.SO> 

i.ftoy 

l.SOf 
l.ftOl 

i.sol 

l.SOl 
LftOf 

i.so/ 



Hic 
Blaek Cat 

WHh Aay OKI 



$2.00 



OUK UKGE 44-PAGE CATALOGUE 

Contains about 3000 publications at lowest prices. "Write 
for It now and see how much you can save. It's Free. 



CLASS 27 

Alaslec's ■atnslne x yr. Bl.SO 

Cycle * Ante Trade Javt x yr. S.00 1 



Ontlnff . 
Pntaaa's Reader 
Keereatloa 
Review of Reviews 
SaaK Set 
Sabnrhaa Lift 
TeUettcB 




Hic 
Black Cat 

Wtth Any OH ef 
Thcae and Oil 

•f Claaalt 
Tkc THRU kr 

$3.00 



Ladies' Home Jonrial > •» '"» 
Satnrday Eveaiag Post ) $3.00 



The Yonth's Compaiiioi $-1 J5 

for 1909 including all extra numbers A- 
and calendar in thirteen colors and gold 



YOU MAY ADD TO YODI UST 



Centnry Haffaalnc . Bt.Sft 

Harper's lafaslne . t.SO 

Harper's Weekly . t.ftO 

St. Ilehalaa . t.St 



BTM7hady'a Ha«aalnc BLM 

Oellneafi4' . . 1.H 

Hnnacy's Haanataie . 1.H 

IntcffmailanalBtiidlc 4.M 

(For AH Aft Lovers) 



Oar Keferenees 



{AUPah 
TheCei 
Phsenlx 



ADDRESS AL.L. ORDERS TO 



I J. M. HANSON'S riygl£L^'A°.a LEXINGTON. KY. 
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Grand Prize Contest 

An Unlimited Number of Prizes win be distributed anions those who 

make a copy of this picture. If our Art Director decides that your copy is even 40 per 
cent, as good u the original, it will win an illustrated magazine FREE OF 
CHAROE FOR SIX MONTHS, showing the work of the most prominent 
mrtlsis oi the cooatry. 

No Money Required to Win a Priie— it will not cost you a cent to enter 

this contest. Sit right down now and copy this picture with either pencil or pen and 
ink. See how well you can do It. If you are a prize winner it will prove you have 
tilent for drawing. 

Copy This Picture and Win a Prize 

Thousands of people now earning small pay have Illustrating ability, but do not 
know It. If you will send your drawing to-day, we will tell you whether you possess 
this talent If your drawing is even 40 per cent, as good as the original, you have this 
natural ability, and we can start you on the road to a comfortable and independent 
living, with pleasant, steady and profitable employment. 

CorrespondeAce Institute of America, Bept. 190, Scranton, Pa. 



STAMMEIUNG 



and other speech defects 
permanently cured by 
natural method of in- 
Send for 



wJculars. HARRY WOOD COBB. 

110 S. PvHllaiKl Arenue, Brooklyn, New York. 

I A TVYCi C Be •elf'Supporting and independent. Our free 
*''^a^aa-n3 catalogue explains how we teach hairdressing. 
■ankuring. tkdal massage, chiropody, or electrolysis in few 
■eeks. Tools eiren. diplomas trnnted. Write nearest branch 
far psRkulars. MOLER SYSTEM of COLLEGES 
1. L«ala anrtaaati Imt OtImm sr AtlaaU 



Cure for The Blues tiS^^^Si 

. • Black Cat 

it a Paid-up Insurance agaimt The Bluet. 

Mg« WORDS'^" SONG 

SKoessfiil Stmt! Writcfs Hare Made Fortunes. FREE booklet 
tdbhov to succeed. Send yoor poem for expert criticism. 
FKEE. Fiist-dass mnsic only. My personal work on each. 
SstisactfoB gvarmntced. ABTHUR A. PENN, 31 
IMy'to Theatre BuOdliMr, New York. 

lanuscripts Typewritten 

Bdiiorm demand typewritten atories 

EXFBBT 8KBVICE MODERATE FEES 

L. B. SWAirrZ. 5a6 Newport Ave., Chicago. 

. STORY MSS. TYPEWRITTEN 

Aho doall otber kinds of typewriting. 30o per thousand words 
mis month. In duplicate (with carbon copy), 45c. Poetry, 
eec No task too small ; none too large. 
P. 8CHU LTETPS, COULTERVIIXE. ILLINOIS 

UTISIOB, CBIT1C18H, TTPIWBmi« OF aAirscBiprt 
DISPOSAL OD commission. TRANSLATIONS made. 
Lcctaics. ofatioos. addresses, essays, club papcxs, arguments 
vrittea to order. Material collected. Send for booklet. 
Aittani* BerlaiM Mmwrnm, ftS ■•rntac*U« Asmm, 1I«w T«rk 

AUTHORSand WRITERS 

Give yourselves a chance of success. Send 
stamp for our Special Offer for manuscripts. 

London Literary Association, 

Bo< 84, Jamaica, N» Y, 

Zi story Writors 

Ve sead, crMdze. revise, and typewrite stories, plays, and 
book MSS. : we sell ^em on commissioB or tell you where to 
HO then. We teach Story-Writtnar and Joumallnn by 
■an. Ow students and p^ron^ sell their MSS. for 1 to t cents 
' , in§. Endocted by leading newspapers. 



«d book and snagmztee publishers. Send for our free booklet 
**WffCliur for Profit**; tells how and gives the proof. 

THK RATIONAI. PBE88 ASSOCIATION 
«• Tlie Bpldwtii Indianapolis. Ind. 



IF YOU ARE A WRITER 

We ckn aid you to find a market for anything you write. 

Mas. aiTCOEaaFiTi^Y pjlaokd. 

Criticised. Revised, Typewritten. 
References: Edwin Markham. Mar^ret E. Sangster, and 
odiers. Established 1890. Send for leaflet E. 

laaftth ATE. 
NE^r TOBK. 



UNITED UTERARY PRESS 



A 



uthors 



ff 8eT*att«ath Year. Candid, sugces- 
tive CrttJclain, literary and techni- 
cal ReTliiloii, practical Advloe, 
Dtopoaal. Careful attention to 
WntlAlf MSS7of all kinds, prose and verse. 
KnllGV. Book MSS. a specialty. 
QUIIWJt RCTKRBNCBS: Wm. D. Howells, 
Md atemn far Mrs. Burton Harrison, Thos. Ndsoa 
?SS^?to ^^' Mary Wilkins Freeman, and 

Wm. A. Dresser, Garrison Hall, boston, mass, 

Mtntien The Black Cat. 
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The Very Newest Idea in 

Prudential 

LIFE INSURANCE 

A STATEMENT BY THE PRESIDENT: 

NO other business is so important to the welfare of the 
family as Life Insurance. The PrudentiaPs object is 
to provide the most practical form of Life Insurance— that 
which will . contribute most completely to the welfare of 
those for whose benefit Life Insurance is taken. 




With this purpose in mind. The Pruden- 
tial is issuing a Policy which meets more 
closely the necessities of those who are 
left behind when the breadwinner dies 
than any other form of Life Insurance. 

It is called the Monthly Income Policy, 

from the fact that the proceeds, instead of 
being payable in one sum, are paid to the 
family in a Series of Monthly checks. 
These payments continue for a period of 
twenty years, or for the lifetime of the 
beneficiary, if it has been so selected. 

Think of being able to leave your wife 
a Monthly Income — a guaranteed sum 
which nothing can disturb— which cannot 
be lost or stolen— but which will come to 
her regularly Every month for twenty 
years, or for her lifetime. 

The New Monthly Income Policy pays 
the rent, the household bills, provides 
food, clothing, education for the children 
— perpetuates your salary, in fact— all by 
a monthly income which cannot fail. 

THE COST of this policy it low. For 

example, if you should be 30 years old yoa 
could, by paying The Prudential $167.35 
per year (which means a saving of only 
$13.95 per month, or about $3.50 per 
week), assure an income of $50 Every 
Month for SO years, or $12,000 in all to 
your family after your death. At slightly 
higher cost, you could make this Income 
payable to your wife or daughter for her 
entire lifetime. This is called the Whole 
Life Plan. 

You can also arrange to complete all 
your payments to the Company in the 



first 90 years after taking out the Policy. 
This is called the iO Payment Life Plan. 

Now suppose you would like to arrange 
to Protect your own old age — to assure 
yourself of an Income which would start 
iO years from to-day, if you are living 
then, and last for 20 years longer, or — 
for you, as long as you live, and your wife 
as long as she lives, if she survives you. 
This can be done, too— under the Endow- 
ment Plan 

Suppose you and your wife were both 
40 years of age: $iI4.20 per year (a 
saving of $i.l2 weekly) paid to the Com- 
pany for 20 years would provide a Guaran- 
teed Income of $^ per month, beginning 
at age 60 and continuing as long as either 
you or your wife should live — and in 
any event for not less then SW years. 

Every rate and value is absolutely 
guaranteed, in the policy Itself, while 
back of it are the great resources of The 
Prudential. 

The success already attending this new 
Monthly Income Policy proves that it is 
striking the keynote of popular demand. 
We wish to tell you what The Prudential 
can do for You in this matter. Write now 
while the subject is fresh in your mind 
Address Dept. 93. We will furnish you 
full information— just adapted to your par- 
ticular case. 






President 



The Prudential Insurance Company of America 

Incorporated as a Stock Company by the State of New Jersey 

HOME OFFICE, NEWARK, N. J. 

/Google 
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A Monfhly Magazine of Original Short Stories. 

OopTTlght. l«)e, by The Shortotory Pabllahlng Ckimpany. All rights resenred. 

Vol HV., No. 4. T A NTT AT? V 1Q0Q lo cents a copy. 

WfcotoNclflO. JAIN UAH I, lyuy. iLOoayear. 

Entered at the Post-Offlce at Boston, Mass., as second-class matter. 

Tub Black Cat is devoted to original, unusual, fascinating stories ~ every number is 
oompleteln itself. It publishes no serials, translations, borrowings, or stealings. It pays 
nothing for the name or reputation of a writer, but the highest price on record for Storiet that 
ors Stories, and it pays not according to length, but according to strength. To receive atten- 
tion, manuscripts must be sent flat, fully prepaid, and accompanied by addressed and 
stamped envelope for return. All MSS. are received and returned at their writers' risk. 
CAUTION.— The entire contents of The Black Cat are protected 6y copyright^ and publish- 
ers everjfwkere are cautioned against reproducing any of the fnattert either whoUy or in part. 



The Desire of the Eyes.* 

BY FRANK LILLIK POLLOC^K. 



HE train departed noisily, carrying away, it 
seemed to Allwin, the biiiii of Paris and the 
clatter of New York, the roar of the sea and 
the roar of the railroad. Deep quiet settled 
upon the station again. The village slept: in 
1 the sun, in the dreamy peace that Allwin knew 
well and had so hated a few years ago. 

He had hated it then because he had been its prisoner, but now 
it appeared to him charming. There was no stir on the long 
street; the rich weather-beaten brick of the old house glowed in 
the sun, and the silence was tempered only by the hum of the 
bees and the whirring of the grasshoppers. Here and there a 
buggy stood at a store, but as Allwin walked through the village 
he met few faces. He knew them all, but no one a])peared to 
know him, and he felt somehow pleased at this, and di<l not 
speak. 

It is pleasant to come home trailing clouds of glory when one 
is sure that their divinity will be recognized, and Allwin felt 
sure of recognition in the only quarter that he cared about. The 
glory perhaps was not so great — an honorable mention at the 
Paris Salon for a life-size figure in marble, which had been 

* Copyright, 1908, by The Shortstory Publishing Company. Copyright secured In Great 
Britain. A 11 rights reserved . 
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2 THE DESIRE OF THE EYES. 

promptly sold, half a dozen paragraphs in the Paris papers, an 
order for a portrait bust — but he felt that he was launched. 
He revolved a dozen plans as he walked toward Dr. Wakefield's 
house; he intended to have a little exhibition of his own in New 
York when he could get something ready for it, to establish a 
working studio somewhere, to try to pick up a few commissions 
for the sake of ready money. But first of all he intended to be 
married. 

If it had not been for Alice Wakefield he would never have 
come back to Maryland ; but then, if it had not been for her he 
might never have left it. Life is no very easy problem for a 
young fellow with no money, no parents, and a certain gift for 
sculpture — the most expensive of the arts to cultivate, and the 
one that makes least popular appeal. A couple of terms at the 
Xew York Academy of Design and the Corcoran School had 
been all he had been able to obtain, and a block of marble was 
as unattainable as a star before he came to know the Wakefields. 

Of course the wealthy doctor and his daughter had always 
been prominent in his recollections of the town, but his world 
had not touched theirs. Dr. Wakefield had not practised for 
years, but occupied himself with chemical research in private, 
assisted sometimes by Alice. They were often absent, in New 
York, in Washington, sometimes even in France or Italy, and 
they seemed to Allwin to lead an ideal life, full of the things 
his homesick heart most desired. 

Allwin could scarcely remember just how he had arrived at 
a footing of intimacy in the Wakefield house, but, given the in- 
timacy, it was inevitable that he should have loved Alice. No 
artist herself, she was bom, Allwin told himself, to be the in- 
spiration and confidante of artists. She knew the grammar of 
all the arts and was wise enough to confine herself to appreciation ; 
it was only in science that she dabbled. She was beautiful with 
a dark glow like a ruby, subtle, brilliant, daring, and she in- 
carnated to Allwin the whole fascination and splendor of a world 
of life and culture that he had only read of. He did not sus- 
pect that to her he seemed to represent the romance and daring 
of artistic struggle, that she knew only in books, for in the world 
its fermentation goes on beneath the surface. 
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Allwin followed her counsels religiously, and loved her des- 
perately in silence. When he finally dared to tell her so, and 
learned that she also loved him, it was incredible to him; but 
time familiarized him with the conception. Finally he accepted 
more than counsel from her, and sailed away for Paris with 
two thousand dollars, and an oath in his heart that he would 
come back with a piece of marble in the Salon, or not at all. 

Well, he had his marble in the Salon, he had a commission or 
two, but he knew that the real struggle was still to come. The 
door that had half opened might close again; time and chance 
and a desperate energy that he knew that he possessed were 
needed to force it wide. But an agreeable, half-conscious back- 
ground to this was his coming marriage. It was no mercenary 
arrangement to him ; he would have been proud to marry Alice 
without a cent; but the money was there, and he could not be 
blind to the incalculable advantage it would be to him in the 
next five years. It would give him the time and chance he 
needed; it would enable him to work slowly and to please him- 
self, which is the best but slowest way of pleasing the world. 
Success, love and wealth — it was at least twice as much as any 
man had a right to expect from life, and as Allwin walked up the 
curved gravel path between the rows of shrubbery he felt the need 
of humility lest the gods should be jealous. 

The mellow brick of the rambling old house preserved the 
grace and dignity that had charmed him before; it had been 
built by a Wakefield of the seventeenth century with brick 
brought from England. Even more than most men of his craft, 
Allwin loved beauty and hated the ugly and the deformed ; they 
were deadly to him; an irresistible physical need forced them 
to put them out of his sight. It was the rich beauty of Alice 
that had first drawn him; and at the sight of the stately dwelling 
he realized more fully than ever what the friendship of the 
Wakefields had saved him from. In a life of unrelieved, sordid 
poverty he would have done nothing; he would have fallen to 
one of the fatal resources of the over-sensitive — drink or drugs 
or a hardened aridity of soul. 

But it seemed to him that there was a strangely quiet air 
about the house. No one was in sight, there were no chairs on 
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the verandas. He noticed that the windows of Alice's room 
were closely shattered, and a Virginia creeper had spread thickly 
across them. Yet both the occupants were at home and expect- 
ing him, he knew, and it was with a kind of chill presage that 
he rang the bell. 

** My dear boy! I^m more delighted to see you than I can tell 
you ! " exclaimed Dr. Wakefield, who came down to the library 
at once. He shook the sculptor's hand vigorously, but to AU- 
win's already nervous apprehension there seemed something un- 
easy beneath the warmth of his greeting. 

** Ko more delighted than I am to be here," replied Allwin, 
looking vaguely about the room. All was as it had used to be, 
only the doctor's face had aged and grown wrinkled. 

" Miss Alice is well, I hope 'i " he added. 

" We've followed your success from here, of course." 

" You are very kind. It wasn't very much success. I hope 
JMiss Alice is well ? " 

The doctor hesitated, regarding Allwin with a look that 
seemed to be of pain, and perhaps pity. 

" Y'^es, she is well — only her eyes." 

"Her eyes? She isn't—" 

*^ Oh, no, not blind. At least, not permanently. But at 
present she is obliged to stay in a darkened room." 

" But you wrote me nothing about it. What was the mat- 
ter?" 

" It was an accident in the laboratory. Some acid fumes in- 
jured he1^ eyes. It was almost six months ago. She wouldn't 
let me ^^11 you, for she hoped to be recovered before you came 
back, but progress has been slower than we expected. She may 
have to Ftay in the dark for several months ; it is the only chance 
of a cure." 

There was something hopeless in the doctor's tone that made 
Allwin suspect that the chance of a cure was slight. He gazed 
at her father, stupified with the shock, and unable to form his 
lips to any words of sorrow or sympathy. 

*' She knows that you are expected back to-day. She wished 
me to tell you that she — that you, in short that you are free."" 
went on the doctor, stumbling over his message. 
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"Free? HowT' 

" Why, that you are released from your engagement." 

" But I don't want to be released ! '' cried AUwin, collecting 
himself. " Good Heavens, what must she think of me ! Doesn't 
she know that I wouldn't give her up if she were ten times 
blind?" 

" I don't know," said the old doctor, indecisively. " It's a 
difficult matter. I wouldn't venture to advise either of you. 
But if you really take that view of it, I won't deny that it's a 
great relief to me. She is much attached to you, very much at- 
tached, I may say, and a nervous shock just now, you know, 
might — " 

" How could either of you doubt what view I would take ? 
Can I see her ? " 

"Well, you can talk to her. She is in a perfectly dark room, 
rou know. I'll go up and tell her that you are here." 

Left alone, Allwin suddenly realized that Alice's image had 
grown faint and distant. Did he love her still, or was it only 
the clinging perfume of past love that he retained, a perfume 
often sweeter than love itself ? She was still his dearest friend ; 
— ^he was afraid to question himself more closely. 

Dr. Wakefield led him upstairs, tai)ped at a door at the end 
of the hall, opened it immediately and drew aside a black cur- 
tain. 

"Is that you. Dad? Is Cecil there?" he heard Alice's voice 
bay out of the darkness. 

The room was perfectly dark, and Allwin was afraid to move. 
The door had closed instantly and softly. He heard the rustle 
of a dress, and then a hand touched his shoulder gropingly. 

"Is this you, Cecil?" 

He caught the pitiable tremor and terror in it, and his whole 
heart melted in a passion of pity and tenderness. Alice's head 
fell on his breast ; she clung to him and sobbed. She cried with 
her whole body, with the total abandonment of women who sel- 
dom weep. She shook and trembled so convulsively that Allwin 
was alarmed. Her father had stolen noiselessly away again. 

" There, there, dearie ! " he murmured, as if she had been a 
child. " It's all right now. Here I am, and I love you. Don't 
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cry so. For God's sake, don't, Alice, or you'll break my heart!" 

He tried to stroke her hair, but at the motion she drew away 
from him. Her sobbing ceased, and there was silence in the 
dark room. 

Remembering her as she had been, brilliant, daring, joyous, 
her eclipse struck him with horror. So large a part of his own 
life was made of color and beauty of line and form, that life 
without light seemed to him the worst of hells. She, too, had 
rejoiced in the sun like himself, and now darkness was her por- 
tion. Allwin was filled with such sympathetic pain that he mis- 
took it for love. 

"I'm ktter now," said Alice. "Don't be afraid; it's all 
over, and I don't often do this sort of thing, you know. I had 
been waiting for you so long, and — 

"'Feel about. You'll stumble over a chair somewhere," she 
resumed in a different tone. " There. Now tell me about Paris, 
and what you've been doing." 

Allwin was so relieved at the firmness of her voice that he 
began hastily to talk, rapidly, at random, anyhow, to remove 
the meeting to a less emotional level. It was like speaking into 
a telephone, to drop his words into that thick darkness, and at 
first Alice made few replies. He wondered nervously what she 
was doing behind that veil of night; but by degrees she began 
to take more part in the conversation, evidently with a forced 
control at first, then with apparently genuine enjoyment. 

The memory of their long hours of intimate talk and specu- 
lation had been the thing that Allwin had kept with most pleas- 
ure, and he found that Alice's charm had not waned. Her com- 
panionship was as delightful as ever, and he was amazed to dis- 
cover that, in spite of her eyes, she was familiar with the new- 
est currents of ideas, with all the events of the world of art and 
letters. 

"Oh, Dad reads to me," she said in reply to his question, '*I 
have a hired reader sometimes, too. We take three or four for- 
eign periodicals, as. usual.* Then we sent for all the photographs 
of the last Salon that we could get, of course. I couldn't see 
them when they came, but Dad desc^bed them to me. ^ I feel as 
if I had really seen your stattie. Where did they place it? '' 
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"Near the main stairway," he told her; and his own words 
evoked a vision of the vast, glass-roofed court, tented with the 
lofty gray curtains and giant cords and tassels; the soft light, 
the gravelled ground, and the swarming black figures among the 
tall white shapes of marble. It was the field of his first victory 
and there was no spot so sacred. 

"They gave it a good place," he said, with a sigh of recollec- 
tion. " It was sold there, you know. You'll have to go to France 
to see it." 

He checked himself, afraid that he had hurt her. " We'll go 
together, you know, dear, as soon as your eyes are better." 

" 1*11 never see it — never ! " came out of the darkness, with 
such certainty and despair that it struck him speechless. 

" I'll never see Paris again. I'll never see the golden bridge 
and the palace with the bronze horses on the roof — oh, I know 
how it looks as well as you do ! Cecil " — after a moment of 
palpitating silence, " do you still love me ? '* 

" Yes, Alice, I truly do," and he meant it. 

" No," she returned, with a quiet sadness, " you do not. It 
is impossible. I feel — I know that I will never be able to see 
again. At the best, I will have to stay in this darkness for 
months, i)erhap8 — who knows how long ? How can you love a 
voice in the darkness, or how could you love a woman whom you 
could never see ? " 

She was stating the case as Allwin had feared to state it to 
himself, and his whole being turned in a panic to contradict it. 

"I can see your face now — I know it so well," he said. 
" Whether I can see it or not, it will always be the most precious 
and the most beautiful face on earth to me, and your love is 
Qverything on earth to me, and the voice in the darkness, when 
it is your voice, will be the only voice that I shall care to hear." 

Alice came over to him* so softly that he did not know it, till 
she kissed his forehead. 

" God bless you, Cecil ! Your heart is full of nobleness, and 
I think you have saved my life. I'm not ashamed now to tell 
you how much you are to me. I have no pride left. I'm nothing 
now but a wretched blind woman, but if I could help you ever 
80 little, if I could be Fomrthing in your life, I'd be the proudest 
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woman alive. Do you think I can? I've had them read to me 
for the last three months; I've tired them all out, so that whcnn 
you came back I'd be able still to talk to you about the things 
you cared for — so that you wouldn't find me a wearisome in- 
valid. My mind is as good as ever, and I care as much as ever 
for the things I can't see. And the best of our love was never 
love, after all ; it was the friendship, and the comradeship, and the 
sympathy, wasn't it ? \\^e can always have that." 

" You will always have my whole heart's affection," said All- 
win, gently. " And my friendship and trust too. Call it what 
you like, we will have all that is best in life." 

They were married three weeks later, in that darkened room. 
The faintest twilight was admitted for the ceremony, and Alice 
was so heavily veiled that not a line of her face could be seen. 
From that day Allwin lived in the great Wakefield house. 

He took possession of the immense stable, now almost unused, 
and remodeled it, refitted it, and turned it into a studio, and a 
wagon load of modeling clay arrived from Philadelphia. After 
much thought and consultation with Alice, he decided to do his 
work for the present at home, bringing models from the city as 
he needed them. lie had no need to hurry, no need to sell, and 
he was anxious to make his appearance in America with some- 
thing notable. Later, he might have a second studio in New 
York, a show studio, where marble would appear to best advan- 
tage, and where he could meet his public. 

So began Allwin's strangely doubled existence — days of 
wrestling with the wet clay, and evenings of long reveries and 
conversations in the darkened room. And these last seemed so 
remote from his daylight, so unrelated to the day, that they 
blended imperceptibly with his own inner life, and Alice seemed 
his spiritual mistress and the counselor of his unuttered hopes 
and dreams. 

She seemed to be always waiting for him when he tapped at 
the darkened door, and though, as she had said, she was only a 
voice in the darkness^ it was a voice always full of sweetness 
and wisdom. Allwin consulted her upon all his plans; he knew 
already the value of her intuition. He described his work to 
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her; they shared his successes and difficulties, and, the mystical 
darkness rendering confidence easier, they talked long over 
those old problems of life and art that are too stale for discussion 
and too insoluble and vital to be forgotten. Allwin had never 
known the pleasure of opening his heart to such certain sym- 
pathy and understanding, and these evenings with Alice became 
almost at once the thing to which he looked forward during the 
day. He hardly knew whether it was a relief that she never 
spoke of love to him; it was all the frankest comradeship, and 
it was only by glimpses that he divined the presence of a love 
as strong as it was silent. 

What did she do when he was not with her ? What memories, 
what sombre meditations must fill her darkness! Allwin's own 
life was so wholly made up of the beauty or ugliness of visible 
tilings that he could hardly conceive of life without them, and 
he waited, though with a darkly diminishing hope, for the end 
of her imprisonment. 

The end was still out of sight. Once a month a doctor came 
up from Philadelphia, spent an hour in the dark room, and 
afterwards held a long consultation with Dr. Wakefield. The 
verdict, as Allwin received it afterwards, was always the same. 
There was some hope still, but she must remain indefinitely in 
the darkness. 

At first Allwin tried to endure *this strange married life as 
unavoidable, but by degrees it finally came to seem almost 
natural to him. All his days were occupied with other things, 
and all his forces were concentrated in the studio, where a heap 
of clay was slowly taking graceful form. But his mind was with 
Alice, even while he worked with an intensity that he had never 
felt before. He was working for her applause; he owed to her 
all that he had, and he wanted to make her the only return that 
was in his power. 

He had reason to remember his debt during all that year, 
while he worked at high pressure with intervals of absolute rest. 
The assured peace, the freedom from all material anxieties gave 
him a command over himself and over his materials that he had 
never had before. Added to his severe Paris training, these ad- 
vantages produced results of finished work that pleased even 
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him. He told himself that success was in his hand, and he re- 
joiced with Alice over the certainty of it. 

2sext winter his marble Hyperion had an exhibition by itself 
in Kew York, and it was sold for a price which Allwin would 
have considered fabulous a few years earlier. But he did not 
consider it fabulous now, nor as any more than the statue was 
worth. He had grown already accustomed to money, since he 
no longer needed it, and when he deposited his check he sent 
Alice a hundred dollars' worth of roses from town, for she still 
loved flowers as passionately as if she could see them. 

It was on her account that he would not move his working 
studio to New York, as all his friends advised him to do in the 
next year. Alice could not well go with him, and he would not 
desert her so long as she cared for his society. Moreover, he did 
not like to think what his loneliness would be without her, he had 
drawn so much of his inspiration from her mind for the last 
two years. 

They had been married for two years, and darkness had been 
her portion all that time. The doctor's visits had grown 
rarer, and finally ceased. Alice never would speak of her eyes, 
and her father replied vaguely to Allwin's questions. Allwin be- 
lieved that hope had been given up, that it would be better to 
bring Alice out to enjoy what she could of the sun and the 
world, but her father seemed^to cling still to the ghost of a hope 
that was dead. 

It was so dead for Allwin that, with human selfishness, he 
had come to find the abnormal state of things quite natural. It 
had grown so familiar that, without a thought of strangeness, 
he opened her door and went unerringly to the easy-chair that 
he knew how to find now in the dark. And the darkness held an 
invisible, but wise and witty woman, whose whole thoughts were 
centered upon hira, who was always ready with pleasant talk 
and laughter for his good days, and the tenderest sympathy for 
his bad ones. Allwin felt something of the occult pleasure of the 
seraglio in those two years ; that dark room was a sort of spirit- 
ual zenana, with its voice that no man seemed to hear but him- 
self, and its mysterious face that no man ever saw. 

It was so long since he had seen it himself that he oame to for- 
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gt't, in spite of old photographs, how Alice looked. He knew 
that she must have changed greatly, and he unconsciously 
sketched a likeness of her for his imagination, a sort of composite 
portrait, made up of the girl he had seen, and the woman he 
knew she must be, and mixed with it the pure grace of the shapes 
he worked upon daily. The face of his dreams was pale, clear- 
cut, worn with pain and confinement and full of a divine sadness, 
and he fancied that the eyes must have the unseeing and clair- 
voyant gaze of a noble statue. 

It would have been impossible for Allwin to have imagined 
her otherwise. He attributed beauty to her as he attributed 
goodness, for by every instinct and by all his training he shrank 
uncontrollably from deformity as he did from evil. 

In November of that year he went to New York, and returned 
two days sooner than he had intended. It was midnight when 
he reached home — he was not expected — and the house was 
locked and dark. He let himself in very quietly, and stole up 
the stairs,, and at the end of the hall he perceived a thread of 
light under Alice's door. It startled him as a ghost would have 
done. 

There was an electric light in the room, used by the servants 
while Alice retired to her bedroom beyond, and Allwin suspected 
that some one had left it carelessly turned on. He opened the 
door softly and went in to put it out. 

Under the light was a great arm-chair turned from him, and 
he did not notice that there was a woman in it tiU he was near 
enough to touch her. Then he shrank back with a gasp of dis- 
gust and anger. It was a woman he did not know, hideously 
repulsive in face as a leper. The creature jumped up, dropping 
the book she had been reading, and tried to dart past him, but 
he caught her by the arm. 

Then he heard Alice's voice crying as if in agony, " Let me 
go ! Put out the light ! Oh, please put out the light ! " It took 
him several seconds to realize that the voice came from the 
woman he was holding. 

" What devilish thing is this ? " he heard himself saying 
blankly over and over. He stared with increasing loathing at 
the horrible face, the blotched and puffed purple of the skin, like 
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some poisonous fungus — but out of the wreck two gray eyes 
looked at him, and they were Alice's eyes, and it was Alice's 
voice. 

He dropped the woman's arm and put out the light. He 
heard her drop back into the chair, and then he recognized 
Alice's dry, convulsive sobbing. 

At that sound, at the familiar darkness of the room, the old 
protecting pity and tenderness came back to him, and again 
habit showed him the pale and noble face that his imagination 
had built from illusions. Tt was only for an instant, and he 
knew that he would never see that face again in his fancy. It 
had been blotted out by the hideous mask that he still seemed to 
see. 

The sound of sobbing finally ceased. All win was afraid to 
speak. His blood chilled with a vague, unspeakable dread. 
Then the light flashed on again blindingly. 

After one involuntary glance Allwin averted his head. 

" Ko, you must look at me now," said Alice. " There can be 
no more concealment and no more darkness. It has come — oh, 
I knew it would come — but I tried so hard to keep it back ! " 

She .struggled again with her tears, almost hysterically chok- 
ing, but pity seemed to be frozen now in Allwin's heart. He 
would not look at her, — he could not have remained in the room 
if he had looked at her. 

" I don't — I don't quite understand," he forced himself to 
say, calmly: "Tell me. You are not blind, then." 

*' My eyes are as good as they ever were. They were the only 
part of my face that escaped, I think. I was wearing glass gog^ 
gles to protect them from the fumes of the hydrofluoric acid, 
when something burst and spattered. I thought I should die. 
When I saw myself next in a mirror I wished I had died. Then I 
thought that you — might never know." 

"But the oculist from Philadelphia?" Allwin stammered, 
trying to comprehend all the deception that he began to realize 
had been practised upon him. 

" It was only a physician. He treated me. He was an old 
friend." 

" But couldn't you have told me ? '' Allwin cried, bitterly. 
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" I should have been told. CouldnH you have trusted me ? " 

" Kot to shrink from me ? No, I knew your nature too well. 
You would never have married me if you had known." 

Allwin knew that this was true. It was the greater reason 
why he should have known. There was silence for several min- 
utes. Allwin felt that all words were futilities in the face ol 
the situation. 

** I know that we should have told you/' Alice went on, in a 
softer and hopeless voice. " Father insisted on telling you, but 
I would not have it. I made him promise to help me to deceive 
jou. Otherwise, I knew what would be the result. And, Cecil, 
I could not give you up. You meant more than happiness to me ; 
you were my whole life, my own being, the most vital part of 
myself. It was in mere desperate self-defense that I lied to you. 
And I thought that I could make up to you for it. I could help 
you; I could be the mate of your inner life — your best life. I 
thought that I could help you and comfort you and encourage 
you as I sat here in the dark, and I have tried to do it. You know 
best whether I have succeeded, but do you know that these two 
years have been full of more happiness than I ever dreamed I 
could have ? They would have been perfect but that I felt that 
they were founded on a lie. I felt that they could not last. 
Every day I trembled for what might come, and I hugged every 
day gained as something that could not be taken from me. 

" I was ready to spend my whole life in this dark room," she 
added, after another tremulous silence. " I hoped for nothing 
better. I read here and studied, night after night when the 
house was still, so that you would always find me a companion 
who understood. You were my world. Sitting here in the dark- 
ness I have lived in your life more intensely than yourself." 

After another silence: " This trouble made me cling the more 
to you, you see. I knew that you had loved me, and I hoped that 
you might go on loving me, or let me love you, at least, and 
never know." 

Allwin groaned inarticulately to himself, stunned and 
ashamed. He was stupified at this revelation of the undreamed- 
of capacity of Alice^s love, ashamed that it left him cold, and 
siknt because he could not bring himself to give her the only 
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comfort she needed. He glanced aside at her again, trembled, 
but at last forced himself to say : 

" There won't be any difference. I shall always love you.'' 

The words sounded grotesquely false and hollow to him, but 
Alice looked up quickly, palpitating. 

" Do you mean that ? It's more than I expect — it's more 
than I ask. But if you do mean it, you are the noblest man that 
ever lived ! " she said, with a kind of wonder. 

" I mean it, of course — " Allwin began, but she broke in. 

" Think well whether you do mean it. I know your nature — 
how you hate the ugly. You wouldn't be the artist you are if 
you didn't. Can you bear to see me every day, and forget how I 
look ? You must decide that, and I won't blame you if — " 

" My God — yes — let me go, Alice ! " Allwin exclaimed. 
He felt that he could endure no more of this. He was sick, and 
quivered to his finger-ends. " All this has — has upset me, you 
see. We'll arrange things on a better basis to-morrow. It will 
be all right. Good-bye ! " 

He hurried out, full of a nervous terror that she might kiss 
him. Down the stairs and out to his own studio he ran, shaking 
with such nervous tremors that he almost screamed when a stu- 
dio drapery flapped his face in the dark. Then the electric light 
shone out, and he saw around him the white shapes of his own 
creation — marbles, casts, sketches — in the pure beauty of a 
world far removed from humanity and its sordid wreckage. 

Allwin dropped into a long chair, shut his eyes, and instantly 
opened them again. It seemed to him that darkness would 
always be full of shapes of horror. 

His duty was clear. He would have to conquer his horror, or 
act as if he had conquered it, and show himself capable of self- 
sacrifice in his turn. A far less devotion than she had given 
him would call for that recompense. 

He would do it, he said to himself, trying to blind himself 
with resolves. He would meet her as usual, only in the full 
light; he would wear a mask on his face and a bridle on his 
tongue. And he knew that if the mask fell ever for an instant 
it would be worse than if he had never attempted to carry out the 
projected deception. 
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He lay down on a couch in the studio, intending to spend the 
night there. He closed his eyes resolutely, and the whole horror 
of that scene in her room sprang out in fire on his eyelids. He 
forced himself to regard it, to look the horror in the face, and he 
fought his battle there, and he felt himself forced back towards 
the bitter reality and the impossibility of saving the situation by 
any fictitious resolution. 

The thought of death, of suicide, came to him temptingly as 
the easiest relief. He considered it, and dismissed it. The 
problem could be solved by no such crude method, and he could 
not be such a coward as to slip from the tangle, leaving Alice to 
bear the burden of her own fate and his self-murder. 

But to go on living with her was impossible beyond any self- 
deception. Sooner or later the lying situation would break down. 
No peace could grow out of lives saturated with falsehood, and 
the final catastrophe would be worse than the first. 

All his instincts, all his training, fought against him; all the 
benefits and all the love that she had poured upon him became 
weights to sink him deeper in dishonor. He felt that he would 
gladly give up his opening career and all his art in exchange 
for the strength or the callousness to look Alice in the face and 
disregard her change, and he knew that he could not do it. 

There was only one necessity — that he should never see her 
again. He did not attempt to defend himself in his action. It 
was dishonorable, perhaps, but it was inevitable. 

There was an early train for New York, and he preferred to 
wait for it at the station. He did not attempt to imagine what 
he would do when he reached the city. He vaguely foresaw a 
life of wretched wandering and failure. It would be his just re- 
ward, perhaps, and yet he had a rankling sense of injustice. 

He stole out into the darkness, and crossed the lawn to the 
street, making for the station. He felt that by some juggle he 
had become unwillingly the lowest of created things. 
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The Kid's Game*'*' 

BY WHITNEY PAYNE. 

^EW DROP INN, Tim Hudson's place in 
northern Michigan, was the retreat unique. 
Each fall, after the close of the racing season, 
the same crowd of immaculate, cold-eyed book- 
makers, flashy bejeweled owners, and certain 
of the more prosperous followers, with here and 
there a portly, genial saloon keeper from the racing towns, came 
up to take Tim's cure as an antidote for the rigors of the past 
season at Latonia and a bracer for the coming winter campaign 
at Oakland or New Orleans. By day they sat on Tim's cool, 
deep porch overlooking the lake and talked horse to the tune of 
tinkling ice and sizzing syphons. At night the bachelors and 
certain of the others who could escape the "Missus" sat tense 
and quiet until dawn over no-limit games. 

Tim and the first arrival of the season, a young stranger bring- 
ing the necessary credentials for admittance to Tim's, were sitting 
on the veranda. The young man looked up from the paper he 
was reading. " Well, I see they've landed a couple more of these 
con men down in Cinncy — pretty slick pair from what it says 
here. Don't look like crooks, either, do they ? " he a^ed, handing 
the paper to Tim. 

Tim took the paper and glanced idly at the pictures of the two 
crooks — one a young man of likable looks, the other, somewhat 
older, looked like a prosperous "meet them as they come" 
drummer. 

" Yes," Tim answered, " I sees this write-up this momin' ; it 
took a heap of a load off my mind, too. I got right chummy with 
these guys once." 

The young man looked up, about to ask a question, when Tim 
exploded angrily: 

• Copyright, 1906, by The Shortotory Publlihlng Company. Copyright Moured In Orett 
Britain. All rights reserred. 
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" It certainly makea me peevish when 8ome gay little bee passes 
me his stinger an' then buzzes off without putting me Jerry as 
to bow he done it" 

" Did these fellows get to you ? " the young man asked humbly. 

'^ Did they? They got to me and stayed some time before they 
left, and I never knew how they put it over on me till I reads this 
big spiel about 'em/' 

'* They must be pretty slippery," the young man ventured. 

" You're right they're slippery, an' I know several guys who'd 
like to slide on 'em — but I'll tell you about it; it's too good to 
keep." 

His cigar lit to his satisfaction, Tim began: 

" Y' see, I makes it a rule to let no strangers in, just the same 
old bunch, so when any new guy blows in I hangs out the HSO 
sign for him unless he's a friend of the bunch. Well, last fall a 
young fellow, this bloke," pointing to the younger of the two men 
in the picture, "drops off the 'bus one day after the gang's all 
here. Nobody waves the ^ Welcome to Our City ' banner at him, 
90 I dopes him out for a ringer and passes him the not-a-bed-left 
line of bunk. Well, sir, he shows me a letter from Andy Andrews 

— yon know Andy, best old top in the game — introducin' him. 
Andy bein' a friend of our'n I thaws out an' makes the kid wel- 
come. The bunch took a shine to him from the flag, an' the dame« 

— on the level, he had 'em all on his list before night — it makes 
a hit with the spliced boys, 'cause their wives didn't have time to 
nag 'em, they was so busy pettin' Jimmie; Jimmie Tagney — 
that's the label he worked under. Well, after a couple o' days, 
Jimmie comes up to me with a innocent ^ Papa, give me a penny ' 
look an' says he hears there's a game goin' on, an' can he sit in ? 
It happens that Spike Denton's wife goes nuttier 'n usual about 
then an' keeps Spike out every evenin' rowin' around the lake 
with a dinky lantern tryin' to break the law an' spear that over- 
weight pickerel somebody almost caught in '61, so we lets the 
kid sit in our game to fill out. On the square, I felt sorry for 
the sucker. He plays a fair hand — tells us that he was the rah, 
rah Uttle poker player in college — but you've got to play more'n 
a fair band if you keep your pants with that crew — all on th' 
level, you know, but they played th' game before the kid learned 
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th' grand game of Ol' Maid — an' then his luck was putrid, never 
helped his hand. Well, sir, he played five nights and was about 
5,000 crispos to the worse. I has a talk with him then — tells 
him to stick to the penny-ante game an' the ladies, but he says 
nix ; says he has a himch that he's due for a killin'. I argues and 
bullies him, but he finally pulls out a roll about the size of a 
good healthy cannon and says, ' What the hell, Tim, can't a man 
spend his money the way he wants to ? ' — a regular nursery sport's 
line of bunk, if I ever heard one — Oh, he was a slick one; he 
had all of us thinkin' that it was a shame to take his gold, but 
seein' as he was tryin' so hard to divorce that roll, we figures we 
might as well cut the melon as anybody. W^ell, sir, that very 
night the slaughter of us wise guys began to start. The kid shows 
th' same bum form for the first hour or so, and then something 
dropped — th' melon was green and sour and wouldn't cut — 
from then on till momin' he was so far ahead that we got tired 
of tryin' to figure out how much we was payin' per minute to 
keep him amused. 

" Lookin' back now, it seems to me that that last pot ought to 
have set me thinkin', but he had the wool so tight over my eyes 
that I couldn't see nothin' but the three chorus girls in my hand 
on which, by th' way, I dropped more than many a Pittsburg 
stogie does on the real goods. To git to th' point: We was playin' 
jackpots, ten bones to come in an' ten to open, an' the limit was 
about ten feet over the roof. I wish you could have seen that 
pot I Bill Wilson opens for ten an' the kid — I somehow always 
call him the kid — hikes the opener ten, everybody trailin' in. 
Bill was dealin' and the kid, sittin' on his left, was the first to 
draw cards. Bill picks up the deck an' asks the kid how many. 
^One,' says he. Just as Bill starts to hand him the card he 
fumbles the deck an' they falls all over the table an' floor. Well, 
Bill picks 'em up, shuffles 'em a few, an' as he starts to pass the 
kid the single paper he called for, the kid pipes up, ^Changed 
my mind. Bill, slip me the top three.' None of us took no notice 
of it. I thinks to myself he's decided to draw to a pair instead 
of his four-flush or bobtail. Well, I won't try to tell you how the 
bettin' went, but all of us was froze out but Bill an' the kid, each 
havin' drawn to a pair. Finally, Bill throws in his last chip — 
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a blue one that's worth twenty-five long green. ' There's twenty- 
five/ he says; 'I'm twenty-five shy on a call of your fifty raise.' 
' I got two pair of fives,' says the kid. Well, Bill's a good loser 
an' he smiles when he lays down one spots full on kinks, but the 
smile hurt just the same. The kid raked in the pot an' cashed 
in $8,000 in chips beside the pile of greenbacks in front of him 
that looks like a St. Pat. day parade. As we breaks up the kid 
says, * Well, things is lookin' alive, eh ? ' an' he laughs that cold, 
unpleasant laugh that you never forget if you hear it once. I 
used to hear it lots when I was dealin' stud on the Mississippi, 
but I never heard no college boy let one loose before — it's a 
dyed-in-the-wool gambler's laugh, an' it set more'n one of us 
thinkin'. 

" Xext morning, or rather afternoon, the kid was rowin' some 
of the dames out after pond lilies, so when Bill Wilson comes out 
on the porch where the rest of us was nursin' some man's-sized 
grouches, things was clear for a post-mortem on last night's game. 

" ' Boys,' says Bill, ' I ain't whinin' nor I ain't got no proof 
for the line of thought my busy little brain has been handin' me 
since last night's game, but either that kid's a damn fool or a 
crook. Y' know he changed his mind on that last pot an' drew 
three papers — he drew to a pair of fives an' broke a four-flush 
or a bob-tail to do it. Now, I contends that a guy is either a 
nut, or has got the deck dope, if he breaks either one to draw to a 
pair of phoebes — ain't that right ? An' then did you pipe the 
laugh he hands us as he stuffs the swag in his jeans V 

"^Now, look here. Bill,' I says, ^that sounds like the right 
dope, but I guess the kid's just a lucky mut, 'cause I don't see how 
he could be a crook; you know,' T warms up, feelin' that the kid 
was bein' misjudged, 'you an' me an' the rest of the all-night 
gang here is too old hands to fall for any cold decks or palmed 
cards, or any of them crusties, so all the chance a sharper would 
have with us is marked cards, an' you know, Bill, that I buys a 
supply of cards every year before the gang comes up, an' that we 
use new decks with the seals whole every night, an', besides, I 
keeps them cards locked up in the safe, so how could the kid 
mark 'em? No, Bill, I guess that he's just a plain damn fool, 
but nix on the crook talk.' 
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" Well, do you know, sir, that my line of talk convinces Bill, 
so that he begs my pardon for his suspicious line of bunk. There 
ain't much more to it. The kid stays a week longer an' plays 
every night, losin' a big pile now an' then, but always winnin' it 
back with a few thousand per cent interest. After he goes we 
hold an informal caucus an' nominates ourselves to the j)enny-ante 
class for the rest of the season. We figures that the kid got to us ' 
for about $35,000, which we agrees is rank extravagance for one 
week's amusement which didn't amuse." 

Tim stopped, arose slowly and, walking to the edge of the porch, 
threw his cigar stub away. 

"Well," the young man asked eagerly, "you said the article 
in to-day's paper cleared it up. What's the answer ? — I give up." 

Tim walked back to his chair, picked the newspaper up and, 
holding it up before the young man, pointed one pudgy finger at 
the picture. 

"The young guy here is the kid; his pal, this older-lookin' 
bloke, is the phoney drummer who sold me last year's supply of 
cards." 

"You mean that the old boy sold you marked cards and the 
yoimg one, the kid, followed him and " 

" You're a good guesser, young fellow," Tim replied, and then, 
lighting another cigar, asked, " What'll you drink — to the kid.?" 
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The Dragon's Fang.* 

BY J. CLARKSON MILLER. 

HAVE several reasons for confiding to paper 
the account of an experience with which, I 
believe, no other man in this day and age has 
met. In the first place, I realize that I am a 
marked man — that at any moment the end 
may come — and that unless I myself tell the 
tale no one will ever know the real cause of my death. Then, too, 
I can think of nothing else — the scenes of this terrible drama 
are being constantly re-enacted before me, so that the writing 
down of an account of the original performance seems to lift, to 
some extent, the great weight from my mind. And in the third 
place, I believe it will make an interesting story to any one who 
may come to read it, in spite of ray poor ability in the telling. I 
am, of course, more accustomed to repeating the words of some 
one else than to writing my own lines — still I believe that the 
inherent interest of my story will overcome the defects in the 
tellii^ of it 

With this prologue, or apology, whichever you may choose to 
call it, let me tell my story as simply as possible. I do not ask the 
reader to accept it, although every word is as true as truth; I 
only ask that I at least be given the credit of believing it myself 
and of having no intention to deceive. 

First, let me introduce myself : I am Trevor Morlaine, an actor, 
and like most of my profession am possessed of a very erratic 
temperament, which has caused me many minutes of the most 
intense mental suffering. Since childhood I have been subject to 
attacks of what is commonly known as " the blues," during which 
I suffer all the tortures of a lost soul. I am fully aware of my 
eccentric nature — no one more so than I myself — and I have 
tried to overcome it, but in vain ! 

* Copyright, 1908, by The Shortstory Publishing Company. Copyright secored ih Great 
Brttatn. AH rl^ita reaerv^. 
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Moreover, for the past few years I have been strongly addicted 
to the use of opium and cocaine, consuming large quantities of 
these drugs. How I acquired this habit is of no consequence 
here — suflSoe it to say that I have been subject to it for some 
time — I oflFer no apology because of it 

Some time after beginning the habitual use of opium, which 
followed the acquisition of the cocaine habit, I became possessed 
of a peculiar hobby in the shape of a mania for things Chinese. 
I haunted curio shops and bazaars, buying enormous quantities 
of Chinese wares, pottery, brasswork and the like. I spent hours 
poring over books of Chinese history, legends and customs — I 
even began the study of the Chinese language, under the tutorship 
of the proprietor of my favorite opium parlor. I can offer no 
explanation for this strange mania. It came upon me suddenly, 
like an attack of fever, and feverishly I followed its dictates. 
Indeed, I became so engrossed in my studies and researches that 
I almost forgot my craving for drugs, entirely losing my deaire 
for cocaine and consuming only a small quantity of opium. 

During all this time I was rehearsing my new play, a four-act 
drama called "The Net" In the company selected to support 
me in this piece was a very beautiful young lady. Miss Shiela 
Carden, who was cast for the ingenue r61e. Strangely enough, I 
soon became very much infatuated with Miss Carden, who in her 
sweet, childish manner had from the first confided to me her 
hopes, her ambitions and her heart-aches. Realizing my utter 
unworthiness of her, I am proud to say that I kept my passion 
locked within my heart. I treated her as a parent might treat a 
child, for she was truly a child in innocence — and almost one in 
years. 

We began our season late, the first performance being put on 
in early October. The piece proved to be very successful, both 
critics and public were kind, and we played nightly to crowded 
houses. In spite of the fact that it was her first appearance on 
the professional stage, Shiela at once bounded into popularity. 
Her beauty, winsomeness and naivete, brought her audiences to her 
feet, and the name of Shiela Carden appeared far oftener in the 
newspaper accounts of the play than that of Trevor Morlaine, in 
spite of the fact that I was, theoretically at least, the star. I, 
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however, far from feeling professional jealousy, rejoiced in her 
success ; — I was prouder of it than I had ever been of my own. 

After the piece had settled down for its all-winter run, I be- 
came more and more engrossed in my pursuit of things Chinese. 
I even n^lected Shiela, for several weeks seeing her only at per- 
formances. In the meantime an event, seemingly harmless enough, 
took place, which is the cause of this chronicle. A well known 
millionaire clubman, whom I shall call Herbert Hammond, came, 
saw and was conquered. That is to say he came to a performance 
of " The Net," and fell deeply in love with Shiela. He contrived 
to meet her through mutual friends and immediately became a 
constant worshipper at her shrine. All this took place before I 
became aware that Hammond, whom I knew slightly, had even 
met Shiela. 

When I found that out I was both glad and sorry — glad be- 
cause I knew Hanmiond to be a fine young fellow, a man in the 
fullest sense of the word, and sorry because I was afraid of losing 
Shiela. Not that I had the slightest intention of oflFering myself 
to her, but I knew that her marriage with Hammond would take 
her into a world diflFerent from mine. 

Several days after I became aware of the situation, I was sit- 
ting in my dressing-room smoking a cigarette and waiting for my 
entrance cue in the first act. I had come to the theatre early 
that evening ; there still remained several minutes before orchestra 
call, when a light knock sounded at my door. 

"Come in," I called. The door opened and Shiela's pretty 
face was thrust in. I can close my eyes now and see her as she 
appeared at that moment. Dainty, petite, she did not look the 
eighteen years she owned. Her pretty, childish face flushed, her 
great brown eyes were as smiling, as were her full red lips, and 
her glorious hair, coiled and twisted, gleamed like polished 
bronze in the dim light 

She came in and threw her slender figure into a chair facing 
mine. I looked at her closely and thought of Hammond. What 
a stunning couple they would make! She with her childish 
womanliness, winsome manner and fresh beauty; he with his 
noble manhood. And yet I hated to think of it because — 

Shiela was speaking. 
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"Dear old Trek," she said, calling me by the name she had 
invented for me, " I came to tell you something before any one 
else knows of it Listen, Trek," and her eyes bright^ied, " I am 
engaged I " She looked at me expectantly, happiness beaming in 
her face. I said nothing for a moment — could say nothing. 

Finally, " It's Hammond ? " I asked. 

" Yes," and then when I said nothing further, " but you don't 
seem a bit glad or surprised or anything. I thought you would be 
glad with me, Trek. Aren't you pleased ? " 

"Yes, of course," I managed to say, **of course I am, little 
girl, but you completely took me off my feet by your sudden way 
of breaking the news to me." 

She laughed. 

" You are very happy, aren't you ? " I asked myself rather than 
her. She nodded and I reached and took her little gloved hand. 

" Then let me congratulate both of you," I said, " for I can't 
see how either of you could have done better. I hope I may see 
Hammond tonight and congratulate him ^personally. You will 
leave the company at once ? " 

"No," she said, "Bert has been called south on business and 
I am going to stay with the play until he comes back. Mr. Delft 
will have a girl here to watch me in the part so that I can leave 
as soon as he returns. I must let her have a chance to learn the 
lines at least. And besides," here she sighed ever so slightly, " I 
don't want to break off here so quickly. Everybody has been so 
nice to me here, the manager, the people, the audiences and every- 
body. I've learned to love the place — why I even know * props' 
and every 'grip' by name. And you. Trek, you have been so 
good to me. I don't know what I am going to do without my ^ big 
brother.' " 

"But I may come and see you sometimes?" 

" Of course. Any and all times — but it won't be the same. Do 
you remember," she asked, " do you remember during rehearsals 
how you comforted me when I thought I was doing everything 
wrong ; how you taught me little tricks of the trade, how to laugh 
and cry, how to look frightened or happy or sad; even how to 
put on my make-up ? " 

Did I remember ? DonH I remember yet ? If I should live a 
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million years every word that passed between us would be remem- 
bered to the end. 

" Of course," I said ; " but with a less apt pupil " 

" No flattery/' she laughed ; " leave that to lovers. But I must 
hurry — orchestra's called." 

" Shiela," I had to watch my voice to keep it from trembling, 
" you will limch with me to-night ? " 

" Surely." She rose to go, but stopped. " I have something 
to show you that will interest you — something very, very won- 
derful," she added, and, with a bright little nod, was gone. 

After the performance Shiela and I went to a little Chinese 
restaurant, a favorite haunt of theatrical folk, and seated ourselves 
in a little curtained booth. It was a wonderful place — this of 
Ching Chu's — Oriental, ancient and mysterious. Our booth was 
walled in by hangings of the richest purple Chinese silk, embroi- 
dered with dragons and serpents and strange birds and beasts of 
outlandish shapes and colors. The tables were of bamboo, the 
bervice of delicate silver and hammered brass, with tiny dishes 
and cups of the rarest and most exquisitely painted china. Above 
our heads hung a brazier in which a delicate incense smoked, 
filling the room with a pungent perfume. Great paper lanterns 
flooded the booth with soft colored light. 

I tapped on a little muffled gong that stood on the table and 
almost instantly Wu, the head-waiter, appeared, clad in glistening 
silk and satin. I gave him our order and as he slipped noiselessly 
out I turned to look at Shiela. How beautiful she was in the 
soft light of the swinging lanterns ! Never before had her great 
eyes beamed with such velvety softness — never before had her 
delicately tinted face glowed with such a spiritual light. I felt 
the hot blood leap in my veins, I became almost mad with the 
desire to crush her in my arms, a dizziness blinded me and the 
blue smoke of the incense burned in my nostrils. 

She was speaking. 

"I told you I had something to show you. Trek," she was 
saying, "and this is just the place to show it It goes so well 
with the setting," and as she spoke she drew from her waist a 
small, flat box of morocco leather and handed it to me. 

"Open it," she said. 
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I took the box, looked at it, and pressed the catch. The box 
flew open. The sight of its contents almost stopped my breath. 
There, lying in the black velvet lining, was the most wonderful 
pearl I had ever seen. It was almost as big as a pigeon's egg, 
dazzlingly white on its black background, yet sparkling with an 
opalescent glow I have never before or since known a pearl to 
possess. It was shaped like the canine tooth of some great* beast, 
broad at the base and tapering to a blunt point in a regular curve. 
I stared at it in speechless wonder. 

"What do you think of it?" asked Shiela. 

" It is wonderful," I gasped, " wonderful." 

For some time we both sat in silence, eyes fixed on the radiant 
jewel. The pungent odor of the burning incense seemed to grow 
stronger and stronger, the dull light seemed to grow more and 
more soft and weird. My nerves became gradually strung tighter 
and tighter until it seemed that something must give way under 
the tension. 

When I finally raised my eyes I looked squarely into those of 
Wu, the waiter, which were staring like two great black beads, 
opened so wide as to almost overcome the Mongolian slant His 
thick lips were parted, his yellow face was pale so that it looked 
like the dead yellow-white of a cat-fish's belly, and his yellow 
forehead was wrinkled like an old parchment. When my eyes 
met his, his expression changed, or rather vanished, as his face 
re-assumed the expressionless calm of the Oriental. He came to 
the table, set down his steaming tray and silently glided between 
the curtains. 

In spite of the fact that I myself had expressed as great aston- 
ishment, the expression on the Chinaman's face as he had gazed 
upon the great pearl worried me. I looked at Shiela. She was 
looking at the brazier above our heads, nervously tapping the 
paper-like edge of her saucer with a white forefinger. 

"Where did you get this?" I asked. 

" Bert gave it to me this afternoon," she replied. " He said he 
bought it of an old Chinaman who seemed anxious to get rid of 
it The old fellow hinted that it was sacred to some horrible god 
in his own coimtry, Bert said. Somehow it frightens me,'* she 
added shivering, "but I cannot keep from looking at it. It 
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fascinates me like the eyes of a snake. But of course I am foolish. 
It can't be anything but a mere pearl — a very peculiar one, of 
course, but still only a stone. And yet " here she hesitated. 

" Let me look at it closer," I said, as I took it in my fingers. I 
examined it carefully. Around the base there seemed to be a 
series of minute indentations, like scratches, marring the other- 
wise smooth surface. I took from my waistcoat pocket a pow- 
erful lens which I always carried, and held it over the pearl. The 
scratches formed themselves into characters under the powerful 
influence of the lens. My studies of the Chinese language enabled 
me to read : 

The great Chung-Li; his breath is fire, his fangs are death. 
Chiard thy throat. 

I could feel Shiela's hot breath on my face as she leaned forward 
to look through the lens. 

" Why, there are letters on it," she cried. " Can you read 
them?" 

" No," I lied, " I cannot read them." I restored the lens to 
my pocket, the pearl to its case. The curtains parted and Wu 
stole in. 

"Pardon, sir," he said in his excellent English, '^but I have 
brought fresh tea." He set down the little brass pot on the table 
and left I poured for Shiela and myself, lit a cigarette and sat 
there looking at her. The delicate aroma of the cigarette blended 
with pungent smoke of incense as we sipped the steaming tea. 
Neither of us spoke. Shiela's face reflected the look of nervous 
tension I knew my own must be wearing. A brass gong struck 
softly somewhere in the place and the incense from the brazier 
floated down to our nostrils, borne on some unseen current of 
heavy air. 

By the intense quiet which prevailed I knew that we must be 
the only patrons left in the place. The light grew dimmer and 
dimmer and the smell of the incense more and more powerful. 
I felt a strange, inexplicable terror creeping over me, coupled 
with a feeling of weakness in every muscle of my body. My eyes 
became heavy, my throat contracted, my head began to roar like 
the beating of a million waves upon the sands. I tried to shout 
for Wu, but no sound came. I heard the thud of a fall, and by 
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a great effort I opened my eyes and saw that Shiela had fallen 
from her chair. I tried to rise, but could not, my eyes grew 
heavier and heavier, the choking sensation became stronger and 
stronger until I felt myself falling, falling, and heard a great 
crash. Then I knew no more. 

When I came to my senses I looked about for Shiela, She 
was gone. There on the floor lay her hat and jacket in a heap; 
nearby was the morocco case that had held the pearl — tlie jewel 
itself was gone. 

I rose to my feet and staggered through the curtains into the 
open room of the restaurant Everything was as still as death, 
no one was near. At the back of the long hall-like room I saw 
a little door, and in front of it on the floor lay one of Shiela's 
gloves. I rushed down the hall, through the curtained door into 
a doset-like enclosure lined with tufted silk and lighted by a 
glowing red paper lantern. There, upon a silken couch, was 
something covered with a counterpane of purple satin on which 
was embroidered, in green and red, a great dragon, with only one 
tooth, which glowed like living fire. Beneath this figure were 
some Chinese characters in black. I read: 

The great Chung-Li; his breath is fire, his fangs are deeih. 
Ouard thy throat. 

I tore back the satin sheet Beneath it> with an expression of 
the most ghastly terror on her white face, great eyes staring at 
the ceiling, lay Shiela. The lace about her throat was torn into 
shreds, and on the delicate flesh was a purple mark, shaped like 
the tooth of a great beast. 

I could feel my hair rise on my head, my flesh crept and I 
screamed like a woman with the horror of it all. Shrieking like 
a maniac, I turned and ran until I found myself in the street. 
I found a police station and with half a dozen officers retraced 
my steps to the restaurant. It seemed that we would never get 
there. I urged my escort on until they panted like dogs in August. 
We crept cautiously up the narrow stairs and into the largest 
room of the place, but no one was there. The lights were low 
and dull, some had burned entirely out We rushed back to the 
closet in the rear, but Shiela's body was gone. Ching-Chu and 
Wu have never been located, Shiela's body has never been found. 
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ahd the great pearl has vanished utterly. A few days ago I 
received through the mail a note, written in Chinese characters, 
reading: 

The greoU Chung-Li; his breath is fire, his fangs are death, 
Ovard thy throat. 

I know that I am marked. I know that I am to follow Shiela 
as a sacrifioe to the great Chung-Li ; and yet I do not fear. In 
the great beyond there will be no unworthiness, no love unrequited 
or unsatisfied, no lives wasted. I am waiting calmly for the time 
when I, like her, shall feel the fire of the dragon's fang. 

Several months ago quite a stir was created by the peculiar 
death of Trevor Morlaine, a talented actor, in an apartment house 
in New York. At the morgue it was noticed that his throat bore 
a peculiar mark, shaped like the tooth of a great beast, and in 
color a deep purple. His death was ascribed by the coroner to 
heart-failure caused by the excessive use of drugs, but several 
weeks later the foregoing manuscript was found among some old 
papers in his desk. 
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The Out-Lying of Hector.* 

BY ALEX. GARDINER. 

HAVE read a lot of stories about lumberjacks 
around in Maine and Canada and such places, 
but I've always logged in the big timber, and 
it's different here — judging from the stories. 
They are always fighting in those stories. 
We are not peaceable — being a light-hearted 
class of people — but we pull off our trouble around the saloons. 
I've only seen one little or'nary fight in camp, and the outfits 
I've earned money from are strung from Kalispel to Puget's 
Sound. 

But we certainly had contests in the shack where I bunked 
at Floyd and Callahan's Camp Four. The shack held twenty 
bunks, and about half of them harbored average good liars — 
good liars, but not convincing. They lied only for pastime. But 
Hector Tretheney, the blacksmith (Uncle Heck, we called him), 
he was the main liar — he was convincing — you just had to 
believe him. When he talked, we just sat and watched his beard 
move, for he was a big, old man, and he had a big beard. 

Why! one night he calmly told us how he was chased across 
Lake Michigan by a hundred and sixty-seven wolves — him 
a-skating and hanging to the tail of a reindeer he had tamed. 
The deer was shod sharp so he led the wolves on to some glare 
ice and skated around there till the neighbors came out and shot 
them all. And we believed it! 

But the story I am getting to was told by Angus Latouche, 
and Angus was different from Heck. Why, he was the quietest 
man in the other ten bunks. A little, young man — sociable, 
but it was like falling a fir with a hand-saw to get him to talk • 
about himself. He had been around too, in the States and in 
Canada, where he was raised. Then he had been through the 

• Copyrigtal, 190S, by The Staortstory Pabllshlng Company. Copyright MCiir«d In Great 
Britain. All rights reserred. 
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Boer War with the Canada soldiers. He must have had con- 
versation stored up in his system. 

I suppose his big story was the rule-proving exception, but 
you can judge. 

It came up this way: Heck's lie reminded some one of fish- 
ing through the ice, leading around finally to remarks on the 
thickness and weight of the rainbow trout in the creek above the 
falls. Heck said he had caught one only six inches long, but it 
weighed a pound. He said he remembered the time because 
coming back over Mule Ridge he was followed by a- cougar. It 
never tackled him, but he saw it thirty-one and a half times, 
going a mile. Then it quit as it came. Heck said he was 
pretty scared. 

Angus was playing pedro, quiet, with Shorts McGee and some 
others, but now he looks up. He says, casual like : 

"What did you say was the diameter of that fish. Heck?" 

"I said it was six inches long," said Heck, and he says it 
kind of testy. 

"Well, by Gawd!" says Angus. 

It surprised me to hear him jump the old man about a fish. 
Angus was great to hunt and had shot all kinds of fur-bearing 
animals, from polar-bears to Boers — but fish? 

Still, I didn't think of a yam from him. I might have. He 
gets through his game, then throws down his cigarette and com- 
mences filling a pipe. Angus is a cigarette smoker — mostly — 
and you know a pipe is a handier smoke for a yarn. 

Well, Angus lit up, then he says: "By Gawd! that was a 
big fish for his size, but I was there at the catchin' of the biggest, 
fattest fish that ever came out of a wet place." 

I have to apologize for that "By Gawd" of Angus'. I'd put 
in something milder, if I knew anything serviceable that would 
be milder. But he says it unconscious, he don't mean any harm 
by it, and as I couldn't make up a story, I have to tell it the 
way he did. 

He goes on: "Was any of you in Seattle the year of the 
Chicago World's Fair?" 

No one pleads guilty — we were all out from the East since 
that time — except Ike Borst, and he was a baby that far back. 
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and of course he was bashful now about not being properly 
grown up. 

"Well, by Gawd, I was!" says Angus, very positive. "I 
come there in the spring of ninety-one, me and Nels Jorgenaen 
— that was his name, but they called him George. We started 
pardners up in the Coeur d' Alenes ; he was a good Sweda 

"We was loggin' Snohomish way, but the camp shut down, 
so we was out of a job. 

" George, he was quite a mechanic ; before we could get our 
money spent he run across a busted-up launch, on Lake Wash- 
ington there. It was cheap and he got me to put up half the 
money for it. 

"Well, I sobered up, and here I was a sea-captain, by Gawd! 
I was hostile at first, but George tinkered her up, and we done 
well, takin' out picnic parties and odd haulin's. We batched 
in a shack at Meydenbauer Bay — got it free for mendin' the 
roof. 

"Of course there was some dull times, and we hunted and 
trapped. One day we took my Winchester and starts up the lake 
a ways where we'd heard pheasants drummin', off in the woods. 

" She was a kind of a showery mornin' and I set up in the bow 
considerin' whether may be it was too wet for pheasants to 
drum, George he was fool in' at his engine. Well, we was close 
into a brushy point where there's deep water. I seen a mushrat 
swimmin' for the point, so I grabs the rifle — just for the shot. 

" You know how a big trout takes a fly — just comes up easy, 
and you wouldn't know he was big if you didn't know a little 
one'd make a splash — like folks. Well, while I was holdin' on 
that rat, figurin' how much to lead him, the rat disappears — 
just goes. It was funny. 

" I looks, then I looks at George. ' By Gawd ! ' I says — just 
like that — ' By Gawd ! ' It surprised me. 

"George says a fish took him. 

"^What kind of a fish is in this lake that can down mushrats 
like a trout with a buffalo-gnat?' that's what I asks George. 

"He says it was a fish all right. George didn't have no 
imagination — he believed what he seen — and by Gawd, he was 
right ! 
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"I had an idea. I heard Bquirrels a-squtterin' oS in the 
woods, and I figured what rose to a mushrat would maybe rise 
to a squirreL 

" There was two, but one of 'em was only wounded — I was 
too excited to shoot good — it runs all around and bites George's 
thumb. George scarcely notices — we was both excited — but 
we kep' it alive so it would swim and look natural. 

"We steamed back where the rat disappeared at, and I 
thrown out my squirrel as far as I could. Sure enough, the 
fish took it. It bobbed for a minute, till we commenced thinkin' 
nothing was comin' off; then up comes our fish, takes a look, 
and goes down — acted just like a trout, leary but want in' the 
bait. Like a trout, too, he was scarcely gone when he was 
back — on the rush, and this time he took the squirrel. Then 
George thrown in the live one — closer to the boat than I did 
mine, but the fish nailed him before he wiggled a foot. 

''This time we got a notion of that fish. He got scared quick 
as he took the meat, turned like a flash — down and out into the 
lake; and as he turned we glimpsed the white of his belly for 
his whole length. 

"Well, sir, by Gawd! right then we commenced figurin' how 
to catch that fish — figurin' that and what kind of fish he was 
and how come he there. 

"At first we wanted to catch him just to be a-catchin' him, 
but then George said maybe his meat would sell. That got me 
thinkin' we could likely sell him to a museum or something, and 
George, he thought so too. 

"We went out every day and fed him rabbits and woodrats 
till he follered the boat for 'em, but if we made a sudden move 
away he went to the place we seen him at first. That was his 
hangin' out place. 

"There was holes up that end of the lake where no one'd 
found bottom, so we sized it up there was no bottom there and 
he'd come up from below, some place. The reason we thought 
that was a book we read that was wrote by a Frenchman. It 
told about some people that went down into the ground and 
found fifih and animals there that was left over from early times. 

"George said he didn't believe there was things alive so far 
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down as the book said, but maybe there was lakes down a ways 
that held fish like ours. You see this fish was different from 
anything we knowed, except a trout; and there he was as big as 
all the trout in the state. 

"Well, we had him located, and we was for catchin' him 
before others seen him and fished for him till he wouldn't bite. 
So while we got him tamed up we was framin' our tackle, de- 
ciding on a shark hook and a line of lariats — they had strength 
without being thick. 

"We rigged our line to the stern, good and solid, inteadin' 
to drag the bait with the boat just movin' ; then when we got a 
bite we could jam on speed and jerk him. A steam launch 
would be an awkward reel — we knowed that — but George 
thought he could play him without capsizin', and I was willin' 
to risk it. 

"We wasn't troubled gettin' a bite; that fish took our rab- 
bit bait like he was as anxious as we was. I was doin* signal- 
man. I hollers as soon as I seen he had the hook, and Greorge 
thrown in the speed. I had a tight holt for big disasters ; there 
wasn't none, the old launch fetched up kind o' sudden, but she 
started again as quick, and in comes our line. The hook had 
broke at the barb, and we was alone. 

" At first we was disappointed, but we went back at sundown 
and throwed out some vermin. The fish was there, and he ct 'em 
allj so we felt encouraged. 

" Next day we got a new hook, lookin' careful for flaws, and goes 
over to the point. John L. (We named him that because he was 
strong) he took all our bait but the chunk on the hook. He 
favored a trout in all his ways. 

" So we trout-fished for him — we went after him at day- 
break when the foxiest trout is apt to take a chance. And the 
rule held good. 

" He bit eager ; and this time our tackle held till he dragged 
us fifty foot out into the lake; then he started for bottom, or 
whatever there was down there. The launch foUered stem-first 
and nose in the air. I was going to jump personally, but the 
hook came out and we righted. Didn't happen to have him 
hooked solid — and a lucky happen-so. 
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" We took stock of the boat — only waterlogged and generally 
shook up — but we felt down-hearted. We seen our plant was 
too light for such heavy draggin's, but we was too busy swearin' 
to see a row boat come up till it was right close. 

** This was McCormack in the boat. He is important in this 
fishin' because we took him partner. 

" It was this way ! He starts out askin' us what in Hell had 
we caught or had caught us? Seein' he was fixed for guessin', 
I told him. I wanted to keep to ourselves what fun and money 
was in sight, but I seen now we had to have capital. I happened 
to know McCormack had money and a donkey-engine, so his 
occurrence seemed providential. I liked his looks too, and I told 
him all about John L. By Gawd! I had to do the talkin'. 
George was occupied sayin' silence in sign-language. He was 
a distrustful Swede. 

" We got together from the start, for McCormack took a real 
interest in John L. Of course I had to talk to George private — 
this was after we all was at the shack. Then we held a general 
session. McCormack offered to put the financin' against our 
rights of discovery and divide the proceeds even, so it was agreed 
that way, and we shook hands on it. He said our idea of gettin' 
the fish before we made any move to sell him was business, but he 
had a better scheme for a market. He knew some Seattle men 
on the Fair Exhibit Commission, and thought we could sell to 
the State. George and me was in for that. 

" McCormack was for getting John into a tank alive, but 
when he went out and seen him rise for his breakfast he agreed 
that he was over husky to take chances on hivin' him. So we 
framed up to get a donkey from Mack's camp and bait and hook 
him as before, only with a steel line and the donkey on shore 
instead of the launch a-floatin'. Then we could give him line if 
he took it strong, but the first in-rush he made we would wind 
him right up into the woods. Mack got a special hook made 
too — out of a swamp-hook. It would have held a battleship. 

" George and me herded the fish, while Mack got his donkey 
shipped. 

" We thought we could keep the whole thing dark, but the day 
Mack got back there was a newspaper scare about a sea-serpent 
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in Lake Washington. They treated it as a joke, but we read 
John L. for sea-serpent, and we didn't laugh. 

"By Gawd, we was leary! Mack had to arrange for right 
o'way to get his engine from the railroad to the lakeside; that 
aroused curiosity. Then George has to go to town and hit up 
the booze. Naturally he made some brags around. Oh, nothing 
much ! but we was nervous. We certainly didn't want no crowd 
around when we undertook to boss John L. up into the timber. 

** We needn't have been scared. Everything went perfect, 
like it was on the stage, even the weather, — a clear dawn after a 
wet night, and John's habits so far as known was trout habits. 

*' And the way we caught that fish, when we had things right, 
was so easy we was ashamed. Mack was runnin' the donkey, 
which was set up a skid road about fifty yards. There was nine 
hundred foot of half-inch line on the drum, so we could have 
our bait out a hundred and fifty yards and leave some line in 
case John proved stronger than the donkey on the first rush — 
we wasn't under-estimatin' him none. The bait was a woodrat 
— we had found he liked that best of what we could offer — and 
we put a small float to keep it up, runnin' the line over drift 
shingle-bolts for the same purpose. 

" George and me made them arrangements while day was 
breakin'. As soon as it was good and light, out we goes to coax 
in our fish. We done it at the expense of two rabbits and a 
gray tom-cat George had shot some place. 

" John, he comes in, zigzaggin' after the critters quick and 
easy; it was pretty to see, only I thought of that since. By when 
he took the cat, which we thrown out last, you could see every 
move he made though he was hid by the dark water. It was 
deep there, but he almost dragged bottom. He rose to the cat 
about twenty yards to one side of the boat. 

" I signals Mack, and he starts his engine up a little — just 
enough to move the bait and attract John's attention. 

" George throws in full speed ahead at the same time, but we 
scarcely started when our fish bites. I signals Mack for the 
jerk and he puts on full engine speed too. 

"By Gawd! John L. gives one jump, clear out of water — 
the whole length of him! The surf he thrown up almost ship- 
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wrecked us. When he hits the water he hits it with his nose 
pointed for shore at a thirty degree angle to the line — see ? And 
he makes his rush the way he was pointed. 

" Mack takes this in, so he keeps her a-windin' full speed, and 
John comes round in a semi-circle to the shore below the donkey. 
He comes mostly on his own power, but the point is he comes. 
Before we got the launch through half the white water he kicks 
up, he was high and dry and had demolished a half-acre of 
huckleberry brush. There he come off the hook, quick as he 
got an inch of slack, and swung crossways behind some trees. 

" I yells to Mack to shoot him for Gawd's sake ; I was scared 
he would make it back into the lake. Mack couldn't hear me, 
but he has the same idea. He grabs up my Winchester and 
pumps it empty into poor old John L. 

" By when George and me got to the wreck he had made of 
them woods, he was only wrigglin' his fins — just a-quiverin' 'em. 

" Personally I was as tickled as a snake with a new skin ; I 
guess the others felt the same way. We shook all round and 
sized up our prey. He was marked like a Dolly Varden trout, 
and he was sure long, but he was like Heck's trout — it was 
his chest measurement that told the tale, for he was built like 
a humpy salmon might be if one got to be that big. 

" But them points was scarcely realized when we hears a 
whistle and here comes a steamer', standin' in to where we was. 
They was on their early trip and seen the flash of John's belly 
when he jumped clear. So we had spectators from that time. 
Before noon, half Seattle was over there. 

" He was a bigger fish than we'd had any idea of — the more 
we looked the bigger he got. And he come in for plenty of 
notice. A fish professor put a long name to him, but I always 
think of him as John L. 

" Mack, he sold him to the State, the way we aimed, but he 
got a longer price than I expected — let alone George. My share 
would have give me a start if I'd took care of it. Yes, sir, by 
Gawdl^' 

And Angus went back to his bunk and made him a cigarette. 

I have left out the interruptions in this story, but there were 
mighty few and none from Heck. He listened to Angus close, 
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which was different from his custom with any one. Every time 
Angus hinted how big his fish was, Heck sat right up, and he 
seemed disappointed too when no figures was given. 

He wasn't the only one that wanted statistics. When Angus 
finished, there was a general question chorus : " WhatM he 
weigh ? " " How long ? " " Didn't yuh measure him ? '' 

Angus stooped to get a fresh sack of " Durham ", and his face 
was in the shadow. 

" We didn't weigh him accurate," he said, " but when we 
pulled him out it lowered the lake three feet." 

*' I believe that's a lie ! " yells Uncle Heck and walks right 
out of the bunkhouse. 

'' Well ! " says Angus to me, " well, by Gawd ! " 
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The Blue Shirt of Tauolo.* 

BY JAMBS FRANCIS DWYBR. 

F it were possible to construct a chart showing 
the distance between heaven and the more 
thickly populated parts of the earth's surface, 
the East End of London would hold the long- 
distance record. This assertion is built on the 
props of truth which defy contradictions. The 
distance between Spitalfields and salvation is painful for the 
pious to contemplate. 

With this knowledge in one's mind, it is difficult to understand 
why missionaries pass over such a tract when searching for suit- 
able fields of labor. But missionaries steer clear of the East End. 
Mindanao, Timbuctoo, Pingelap, Banjermassin, and ten thousand 
other spots on the world's rim, call them with a voice that is soft 
and insistent, and they go forth to the naked one with enthusiasm 
in their hearts, and a tract-stuffed portmanteau in their hands. 
Somebody once remarked that "Distance lends enchantment to 
the view," and there is good reason to believe that person was a 
missionary'. 

This is a story of retribution. It is the story of the Reverend 
Gideon Plumlop and a shirt. A shirt is a peculiar garment to 
bracket with a missionary, but Fate has an eye for the importance 
of little things, and often chooses an insignificant object with 
which to perform great deeds. And this shirt was, if one might 
judge it by its price, an insignificant shirt. It had been pur- 
chased at Goldberg's on the Mile End Road for the sum of nine- 
pence halfpenny — just nineteen cents in American money. 

The Reverend Gideon Plumlop was bom in Shandy Street 
near the East London cemetery, and he was bom poor. This was 
raifortunate. The influence of poverty is bad when it makes the 
poverty-stricken ashamed of being poor. And Gideon was much 

^Copyright, 1908, bj The Shortetory PubllBhlng Company. Copyright 80oiir«d in Great 
Britain. AU rights reMrred. 
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ashamed. The poverty of his parents annoyed him, and from his 
earliest childhood he detested Shandy Street and its horrible en- 
vironments. While quite a child he endeavored to make people 
believe that he walked barefooted because he disliked boots, and 
at ten he had earned the reputation of a snob. 

But Gideon was lucky. He was a saintly snob, and a wealthy 
lady from Belgravia who went " slumming '' in search of excite- 
ment for her jaded nerves, took an interest in him, and she pro- 
vided the funds to train him for the ministry. But he remained 
a snob. 

When Plumlop became a fully qualified spiritual guide one 
would have thought he would have returned to labor in Shandy 
Street where his parents still lived. He knew well that the per- 
centage t)f souls that enter heaven and register from Whitechapel 
is lower than that from any other quarter of the globe, but he 
put the knowledge from him. The odors of the East End stirred 
painful memories. He remembered the barefooted days, and in 
his dreams he pictured himself spreading the word to the un- 
dressed inhabitants of the South Sea. 

And Gideon's dreams came true. The Foreign Missionary As- 
sociation was at that time much concerned about the nude person 
in the Pacific, and Plumlop received an appointment at Pualala, 
an outlying island of the Gilbert Group. Here, one hundred and 
seven souls, to use the expression of the Bishop of Melanesia, 
^^ wallowed in their ungodliness," and Gideon got busy. 

His success was remarkable. It was uniqua Whether it was 
that the inhabitants of Pualala were in that stage of artistic ex- 
pectancy when a change of any old kind is welcomed, or whether 
Gideon's oratory was more than usually convincing, is not known, 
but within four months of his landing he had converted fifty. 
Amongst this half himdred was Tauolo, the headman, and al- 
though their knowledge of Christianity was elemental, Plumlop 
ceaselessly drummed at them in spite of the taunts of the fifty- 
six scoffers. 

It was at the end of the four months that Fate introduced the 
shirt The Bishop of Melanesia contemplated a long tour of his 
scattered diocese, and the Reverend Gideon Plumlop was deter- 
mined that his half hundred would look as saintly as possible in 
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the eyea of the Bishop. In his opinion uncovered limbs gave a 
person an irreligious appearance, and as the bishop would not 
reach Pualala for manv months, Gideon wrote a letter to his 
mother in Shandy Street asking her to collect cast-oflF clothing for 
his converts. 

It was then that Mrs. Plumlop found the shirt. The order to 
collect clothes for her son's colored congregation so disturbed the 
poor woman that, with tears in her eyes, she confided her troubles 
to the proprietress of a boarding house near by, and, quite unex- 
pectedly, received comfort. A boarder had died at the friend's 
house, and although the doctor, doubtful of the nature of the ill- 
ness, had given the landlady an order to destroy the clothing of the 
deceased, Mrs. Plumlop's grief so moved her that she contributed 
them to the heathen instead. In the bundle was the blue shirt, 
and Mrs. Plumlop was happy as she sent it forth to her son in the 
South Sea. 

Tauolo, the headman, received the shirt Its color attracted 
him immensely, and when Plumlop invested him with the article, 
he exhibited more pride than a shopgirl who is the possessor of 
the latest style hat. When the other articles were distributed, 
the contented missionary sat down to await the arrival of the 
bishop. 

But Nemesis was charging down at full speed upon the Rever- 
end Gideon Plumlop. Ten days after Tauolo received the shirt 
he sickened and died. His two wives followed him. His five 
brothers, six uncles, and eleven cousins, who, through living in the 
same hut, had come in contact with the bine shirt, went next The 
missionary was astounded. One after the other his fifty converts 
were stricken with the mysterious disease that killed Tauolo, and 
in a month he was alone with the naked scoflFers who, luckily for 
themselves, received no gifts from the parcel that came from 
Shandy Street. 

But the scoffers were now clothed in righteous rage. Many of 
their relatives were amongst the dead, and they execrated Plum- 
lop and shook their spears at the mission hut. All through the 
day they held loud pow-wows to decide what they should do, and 
(m the third day after the death of the last convert, they bore 
down in a body on the hut, and Gideon entrenched himself insida 
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Five months afterwards, the Bishop of Melanesia, speaking at 
Auckland, told the story of the martyrdom of the Reverend Gid- 
eon Plumlop of Pualala, and his audience wept as the bishop told 
how he himself had removed from the head of the dead martyr an 
old blue shirt which the good man's mother had sent out from 
London to clothe the heathen. But the bishop was lucky. He 
had not reached Pualala till four weeks after Gideon's death, and 
the disease germs in the blue shirt had succumbed to the sweet 
breezes of the Pacific 
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BY HABBI8 MBBTON LTON. 

E went to bed that night in a preoccupied fash- 
ion^ thinking of a conversation he had had at 
the club with a well-known expert in nervous 
diseases. Of all the thousand phobias to which 
the brain is heir, his mind dwelt upon but one, 
and dwelt upon that one insistently — ^hypso- 
phobia; and the reason for this was that it was his one greatest 
fear, this dread of high places, this fear of looking down from a 
lofty height To him a steeplejack was the most marvelous phe- 
nomenon in animate creation. It was terrifying at times, this 
horror he had. He could not, in walking across a bridge, look 
down at the water without becoming dizzy, without wishing to 
throw himself into the stream beneath. He could not ride upwards 
in an elevator without becoming faint at thought of the height to 
which he had ascended. He was afraid to stand out upon a fire 
escape, he did not dare to look out of a fourth story window upon 
the street below. There was always a haunting consciousness 
within him that he would involuntarily let himself fall out of the 
window. 

Tonight he had listened to the physician's idle, yet interesting, 
chat without revealing this weakness of his own, and had followed 
with caught breath the detailing of symptom after symptom iden- 
tical with those which he himself experienced. With these things 
in his mind he went to bed. 

When he awoke it was broad day and the sky was overcast with 
a garish green light such as the light tvhich precedes a storm or a 
hurricane. He himself felt decidedly nervous and queer, as if 
laboring under a strange tension, but this he attributed to the 
atmospheric conditions about him ; possibly, also the eye-strain of 

* Copyright, 1908, by The Shortstory PubllBhlnir Company. Copyright secured In Great 
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which he frequently complained had something to do with this 
present light-headedness. He remembered to have drunk a large 
pot of coffee the night before; the caffeine would be sure to affect 
him thus. And yet — was his condition really due to these out- 
ward, evident causes? There seemed to be more than that to 
affect him. There seemed to be an impulse subtly at work, strain- 
ing at his will, trying to lure him, to draw him somewhere. What 
was it? He did not greet the morning as a man refreshed by 
sound sleep. He tried to think: Had he dreamed any ghastly 
dream during the night which would still influence him, which 
would pursue him even into his waking hours ? Yes, he remem- 
bered that he had I 

What had he dreamed ? He struggled to get his wits together 
and consider the events of the past night. He found himself bath- 
ing his eyes in cold water in order to shock himself into clear- 
headedness ; he pulled the stopper out of a camphor bottle, and let 
the penetrating odor bite its way into his befuddled brain; he 
remembered that he was mechanically dressing himself ; he had the 
sensation of going through movement after movement of this sort, 
all the while vainly groping in his memory. 

Of a sudden he stopped. " Great God," he said to himself, " I 
know now what it was ! " He had dreamed, amid some awful, 
horrid setting, that he saw his body, his dead body, somewhere. It 
lay face downward, with the arms spread out. Yes, he recalled 
these items in the dream now, perfectly clearly. The rest was 
laborious work. What else had happened ? Was there any o4er 
sensation ? With the feeling of a peevish child, he realized that 
he could not think. All he knew was that he had dreamed he was 
dead; and that the nightmare pursued him even now, into the 
sickly light of a new day. He shuddered with uneasiness and 
looked about him apprehensively. The carpet, the chairs, the 
books — everything seemed strange; there was a wan, colorless, 
impalpable quality to each bit of familiar furniture, no doubt due 
to the pale light of the heavens. The hushed closeness of the place 
was sickening to his overwrought nerves. He felt that he must get 
out of there before he shrieked aloud. He could not bear the 
image of that dream-corpse before his mind's eye, ghastly, motion- 
less, in sharp relief. 
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Moreover, there was a steady, insistent, weirdly unpleasant at- 
foaetion at work upon him, something impelling him to leave, 
drawing him as if by unseen threads, out of his room and down on 
to the street Whither was it calling him ? He felt it, but could 
not guess its meaning. He wondered vaguely what it was all 
about; he tried in vain to analyze his physical condition. Hy- 
persesthesia ? Hysteria ? He hardly thought so. It must be the 
weather. He started to ring for some coffee, and then bethought 
him that the beverage would only make things worse. He glided 
to the window and drew up the blind. He had never seen such a 
sky. It was flat, oppressive, and pale green in color, the color of 
sea water whai a diver opens his eyes a fathom beneath the waves. 
There was no sun, no clouds. He glanced at his watch, but his 
troubled eyes oould not distinguish whether it was eight o'clock or 
twenty minutes to twelva More than likely, he concluded, it was 
twenty minutes to twelve. In that case he had slept exactly eight 
hours ! 

He marveled at the untrustworthiness of his eyes ; a slight fog 
seemed to roll and tumble across the scope of his vision, and he 
mentally noted that he must have the orbs examined and adopt 
spectacles hereafter — a thing he had been intending to do ever 
since he first felt the strain upon them. 

All the time, as he stood revolving these matters, he felt the 
vague impulse at work in him, the impulse which he could not 
fatbom ; it seemed like a gnawing at his brain. 

With a gesture of impotent disgust at his own weakness this 
morning he turned his gaze again out the open window. Slowly 
he todt in the old, familiar landmarks, the news stand on the cor- 
ner, the grocery opposite, the gaudy cigar sign half a block down 
the street, the barber shop — and th^i ! His brain swam giddily 
with a sense of surfeit. He had found the answer to the impulse ! 

A stone's throw from where he stood, looming gray and soft 
against the background of the monotonous sky, and seeming higher 
than the skies themselves, he espied a lofty office-building in the 
coarse of erection. Steel girders protruded two hundred feet or 
more into the air ; three of the stone sides had already been set into 
jdaoe; on the fourth side a spider^s web of scaffolding covered the 
fluture wall, and at the highest point on this scaffold-work he saw 
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a solid wooden platform such as workmen use as a support It 
must be twelve feet square, yet from where he stood it seemed no 
larger than the top of his centre table. What it was that seized 
him and hurried him on he could never have told; a mad notion, 
perhaps, that he would satisfy this insistent craving, that he would 
quiet this nervous unrest, much as a wrecked drunkard seizes 
drink, as an opium fiend eats additional quantities of the drug. 
He snatched up his hat, burst out of the door, and ran. 

Events thereafter raced past his mental vision with the swiftr 
ness of a cinematograph, quivering, fluttering, coming rapidly out 
of obscurity into the glare of his illuminating brain-heat He 
seemed to move viciously in quick jerks, down the stairs, out on to 
the stale streets, past unheeding groups of people who stared at 
him like ghosts, into the building — had a delirium stolen into 
his blood this morning? — up ladder after ladder, triumphantly 
mounting, amazed at his own bravery. Where was his hypsophobia 
now ? What would he do when he reached that platform ? He did 
not know. He remembered every nail in that last ladder, and yet 
it seemed to him he had come up it as swiftly as if he had been 
shot out of a mortar. He looked back. No one was following him. 
He felt of his heart It was beating at a fearful rate with hard, 
dry thumps against his ribs. 

In a flash he was out upon the platform, his brow bared to the 
breeze, exultant, glorious in the high air. How clean it all was 
up there ! He looked over toward his own room and laiigbed 
gaily. It seemed to him that he was a bird, soaring and swimming 
in the ether, rinsed by all the purity of the upper sky, free and 
joyous, sustained, swooping gently in great rings, up, up, up , . , 

Suddenly he felt a blinding stroke across his eyes, a yavrning 
at the pit of his stomach, something choking him like a ball or an 
apple lodged in his throat, and he caught himself leaning fascin- 
ated at the very edge of the planking. The reason of this was that 
his hat had fallen from his hand and in sickening little circles 
was drifting earthward. His nervous fingers climg to the trem- 
bling woodwork, he found himself unaccountably stretching up on 
tiptoe, he could not catch a breath while the black bit of headgear, 
with many a coil and spiral, let itself gently down. He tried to 
turn his eyes away and could not. The old fear had returned upon 
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him. The blood fleeing from his akin^ had left the sweat upon his 
brow as cold as the sweat upon a corpse. He no longer felt the 
first exhilaration, the uplift of his senses. A certain cowardice 
struck into Ae very marrow of his bones and left him dizzy and 
shaken before his impending fate. 

All was changed. The gusts of wind, instead of bringing a 
sense of freedom, now roared about his ears so violently that they 
terrified him ; he imagined he saw the scaffolding rock to and fro, 
and even felt the stone walls sway slightly beneath his hand. A 
great dread rushed over him that this breeze would blow him off 
of the platform. He looked rashly down and his eyes were blurred 
by the sight of a myriad of pigmy objects, human beings crawling 
about like ants, carriages and wagons appearing as tiny bugs or 
beetles, streets as ribbons, houses as little cardboard playthings. 

The rapidity with which his mind worked seemed inconceiv- 
able. He paid scarcely any attention to the phenomenon, yet felt 
indistinctly that his brain was clicking off its pictures more 
swiftly than a camera's shutter, that each tiny scene was thrown 
out before him as a film, bitten by the developing fluid, flashes out 
its negative presentation. 

Once more his stomach yawned ; then all consciousness seemed 
to swoon. His thoughts swirled and reeled and swirled in a wild 
tumult; a maelstrom seemed sucking him in, and he felt seasick; 
vast noises roared through his head, as if his blood were congested 
there ; red and green colors rotated before his eyes ; his teeth were 
clenched together, and his tongue was dry ; and always around and 
around in a tremendous mental whirlpool his thoughts spun and 
swung, spim and swung like a grotesque, irresponsible, crazy pen- 
dulum. His vibrating nerves had the sensation of cracked, twang- 
ing wires. His throat was completely stopped now by the round 
ball he had swallowed. Where had he swallowed it ? He doubled 
up with fear, racking each tendon to its uttermost tautness. And 
then there was another change. 

Far below him the pigmy people started coming up, sailing 
toward him in a great dream, growing larger and larger. The 
cabs left off their bug-like semblance and slowly grew into cabs; 
the ribbons became white streets. Things seemed metamorphosing 
as thi^ugh ages of slow evolution. He was watching this with 
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lulled senses when, in a terrible flash, he realized that he waa 
falling 1 

It was he who was dropping toward the earth, he who had left 
the platform ! His whole sequence of living flashed across his 
mind like one long, disjointed streak of lightning. Half-seconds 
seemed like millions of glorious, golden years, filled with the rarest 
passions, the most poignant pains. But above every other feeling 
loomed Fear like an awful god, eternal, relentless ; the Fear that, 
siren-like, had lured him to the top of this tower, the Fear that 
had fascinated his eyes, the Fear that was now squeezing his body 
with an unendurable force. A great hand seemed to crush him, 
even as he fell. In mid-air he shrieked, shrieked with a long, 
spasmodic wail, and when his voice was at its highest his heart 
swelled in his bosom and snapped. 

The maid, on entering his room next morning, found the occu- 
pant prone on the floor, dead. His features were violently dis- 
torted and wrinkled almost beyond recognition. He had evidently 
fallen out of bod about midnight. 
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Lcttcr-Hcads** 

BY DON MARK LEMON. 

HE advertisement appeared but once in the 
'^ Male Help Wanted '' eolunins of a morning 
paper. It read: 



SE¥K^ small, neat, bald-headed men will be 
paid handsomely for a brief eugagemeut. No 
soUciUng. BURKE, room 427. Fox Uldg. 



The elevator boy at the Fox Building was a colored lad, and his 
Btove-polish grin gradually encroached upon his ears as he lifted 
cage after cage-full of neat little bald-headed men to the fourth 
floor. They came in such numbers that it would seem that every 
wife, mother or sister who had a neat little bald-headed man about 
the house had polished him up spick and span and sent him forth 
to answer the advertisement. 

By noon of the following day the number fell off to an occa- 
sional applicant who would descend from the fourth floor looking 
greatly disappointed. The favored seven had been chosen and a 
notice to that effect posted on the door of room 427. 

Two weeks later there appeared simultaneously in various sec- 
tions of the city seven dapper little men, who no sooner removed 
their hats than there was disclosed to view a device more striking 
than the poet's classic " Excelsior." On the shining crown of each 
little man's bald head, written in a new growth of silky hair, were 
the words 

ASK 
ME 

The public immediately became a smiling interrogation point, 
and it was learned from these human letter-heads that sometime 
during the following month there would be placed upon the market 
a hair-restorer warranted to grow hair on the stubbornest bald 

• Copyright, 19b$, by The Shortstory Pnbllshliig Company. Copyright secured In Great 
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head in two weeks' time. The words " Ask Me " were material 
proof of the hair restorer's claims. 

" Gentlemen, it is not merely an instance of ' heir expectant,' 
but an instance of * heir apparent to the crown,' said one of the 
seven little men, who had developed into a wit under the exhilara- 
tion of a second growth of hair. 

Men who had been bald for ten, twenty, some thirty years, and 
had long forgotten the price of a hairbrush, gazed into one an- 
other's eyes with dawning hope and encouragement, and the seven 
little men went about publishing the good news broadcast, wined 
and dined by an interested public. 

Certain established manufacturers of proprietary hair medi- 
cines circulated the report that the human letter-heads were not, 
and had never been, bald, but that their heads had been shaved, 
leaving only the device, " Ask Me." 

The seven little men hotly denied this aspersion upon their 
honor and their baldness, and the wittiest of them struck off a pam- 
phlet entitled, **A Crown Seven Years Without a Heir," which 
sold like a baseball extra. 

It was now that something unforeseen occurred. The discoverer 
and sole possessor of the marvelous hair-restorer was accidentally 
injured on the head by a falling mortar, and lost all recollection 
of his great secret. For better security he had told no one of the 
chemical formula of the restorative, and for the same reason he 
had not placed the formula in writing, and the seven little bald- 
headed men gasped when they learned the true state of affairs and 
realized the predicament in which they were placed. 

They must now go through life with the device *'Ask Me" 
written across their heads by nature's indelible hand, unless they 
possessed the courage to have it removed hair by hair by the elec- 
tric needle, or — ignoble resort — shaved their heads frequently, 
like so many Chinamen. 

One of their number — the wit — suddenly arose and left the 
room where they had gathered to discuss the situation. A few 
minutes later it was recalled that he had boasted of having in his 
possession a vial of the precious hair restorative, and his six 
friends arose and hurried after him. 

But the wit had aroused his strapping wife and boys to the exi- 
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gencies of the situation, and safely, behind barred doors, he coolly 
applied to his scalp a liberal quantity of the marvelous hair-pro- 
ducing fluid. 

From his window he could see his late companions-in-advertise- 
ment gathered on the sidewalk looking wistfully and enviously at 
his door and he pitied them from the bottom of his heart. But 
there remained only sufficient restorative to grow one full head of 
hair, and if any one needed hair he did. 

He rubbed into his scalp the precious drops of golden liquid and 
wiped his fingers on his chin. 

" Friends can always be had," he meditated thoughtfully, *' biit 
hair once gone returns no more ! '' 

One by one his late companions dispersed, as they realized the 
utter futility of protest or appeal under the circumstances, and the 
wit remained locked in his room for a week, at the end of which 
period he sallied forth with a luxurious growth of silky red hair, 
such as he had not possessed even as a boy. 

But he found his friends lighter hearted and more forgiving 
than he had expected. They had discovered that by letting the 
device "Ask Me" grow to a good length it could be skilfully 
brushed and parted to represent a full head of hair, and this dis- 
covery had softened their hearts toward their more fortunate com- 
panion. 

The discoverer of the formula is at the present time being ten- 
derly watched and guarded by a secret league of bald-headed men, 
for his interest is also their interest, and in the words of the presi- 
dent of the league : " If memory should again re-light her extin- 
guished torch in the mind of this genius, fame and fortune will 
find their way to his lodge, though it were in a trackless wilder- 
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The Haunted Pesos/ 

BY FREDERICK FERDINAND MOORE. 

WO thousand Filipinos were standing in line 
before the window of the paymaster of the 
Army Transport Service, waiting to get their 
wages for the week, in bright new silver 
pesos. 

" I hope," said Felipe Lopez, a cargo 
checker, ** that none of my pesos will have the mark of blood on 
them. It is bad enough to work six days in the hot sun for 
twenty pesos, but after you get them it is worse to have the ghost 
of a miser running through your house trying to take them away 
from you, and probably kill you in the bargain." 

Francisco Basa, a laborer, who was next to Lopez in the line, 
shivered and rolled a cigarette to steady his nerves. 

" What is this about the haunted pesos ? " he asked. 

*' What ! " exclaimed Felipe, ^* have you not heard ? All the 
Filipinos know the story. Have you not heard of the American 
miser who saved his silver pesos until he had a room full of them 
in a house in Paco? And how he was robbed and killed, and 
cursed the robber with his dying breath, and swore that every 
peso would have a drop of blood on it and that he would haunt 
every man who kept or used the money? Everybody knows of 
the story." 

The natives near Felipe drew up to him with terror in their 
faces and asked about this awful story of the haunted pesos, for 
Filipinos are very superstitious and believe in ghosts and bad 
omens and evil eyes and curses. 

" It is a very simple tale," said Felipe, when they pressed him 
to tell them about the haunted pesos. " There was an American 
who saved all the pesos he earned as a government engineer. He 
had his house half full of them out in Paco. It is the house 

* Copyright, 1906, by The Shortstory FabliBhlng Corapany. Copyright secured In Orett 
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where Ledesma, the Filipino patriot, lived before the war with 
the Americans, and you all know it. It has a yard and tall iron 
fence around it and no one lives there now, for the spirit of the 
miser haunts it. He has been seeli walking through the grounds 
by night and no one dares go near it. 

" Some American soldiers killed him and took the money. 
They cut his throat with a saber. As he was lying on the floor, 
dying, they filled sacka with the pesos. He cursed them as he 
was lying in his blood, and said that whoever should have a peso 
of his would be haunted. * You will bring these pesos back here ' 
he told them, * and throw them into my yard by night. I will 
haunt you until you do it and then I will strangle you in your 
beds as you sleep. And any man who shall have one of these 
pesos and use it for his benefit in any way will have my curse, 
and unless he comes and throws the pesos into my yard, I will 
haunt him as long as he lives, and will strangle him and his wife 
and children. These pesos shall be known by a spot of my blood 
over the eagle. Sometimes it will not be there and sometimes it 
will be seen. When that spot of blood comes over the eagle on 
the peso, it is a warning, and unless it is thrown into my yard 
by night I will kill the man who keeps it or gives it in trade for 
goods for his household or food or drink for himself and children. 
This curse I put upon all who shall handle my pesos, and then he 
died, spitting blood at the robbers, which fell on the silver coins. 

" Last week," continued Felipe, ^* I found two pesos in my 
pocket with the spot of blood on them. It was not there when 1 
got the money, but the blood spots came out while it was in my 
pocket. I knew it was the miser's curse and warning, so that 
night I went to Paco and threw them into the yard of the house 
where the miser lived. They are there now, and whoever wants 
them may get them, unless the ghost of the miser has taken them 
away. I knew better than to use the money — I want no bony 
fingers at my throat in the night — I want to wake up in the 
morning. So you may save your lives and the lives of your 
wives and children if you heed my counsel. If you find some day 
that you have a haunted peso, I would advise you to throw it back 
to the miser. 

" The robbers were all killed. The three of them were found 
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dead, one after the other, and on their throats were the red marks 
where the fingers of the miser's ghost had strangled them, and 
their tongues were hanging out and their faces were blue and 
their eyes staring, as if they cotdd see the spirit of the man they 
robbed. It all came to pass as he said it would. A Filipino was 
found last week in a town in Cavite, strangled in his bed. 'No 
one knew who had killed him. But a friend of mine told me that 
a peso with a spot of blood on it was found in his room. I said 
nothing, but of course it was a haunted peso, and that is why he 
died. Perhaps he did not know of the curse. But I do, and if I 
ever find another peso with the blood on it, I know where it will 
go. Yon may do as you choose, but I love my life too well to 
sell it for a peso." 

The paymaster wondered why every man who was paid that 
day examined his pesos carefully before leaving the window. He 
supposed there were counterfeits in circulation and that the 
laborers were afraid of getting bad coins. 

Francisco Basa, the man who had asked Felipe to tell him the 
story of the haunted pesos, looked at his money the next morning, 
and was horrified to discover that two of his pesos had the fatal 
blood spots. 

He called his wife and in terror they both agreed that they 
were possessed of haunted pesos, and that they would hurl them 
into the yard of the Paco house as soon as it became dark. The 
two pesos were sadly needed, it was true, but what were two pesos, 
if throwing them back to the miser would protect them from 
his curse? 

So after his day's work loading and unloading ships, Fran- 
cisco went to Paco, shivering with fear, and imagining that 
every palm tree along Calle Real concealed the spirit of the miser, 
and that the terrible ghostly fingers were reaching for his 
throat. 

There seemed to be a great many Filipinos hurrying along 
Calle Real. They all went by the Ledesma house in the darkness 
and then started back the way they had come from Manila. 

Francisco furtively threw his pesos over the fence and went 
back to the city with the others. When he had come to the Lo- 
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neta, where the band was playing, he met Pascual Romero, who 
also worked for the government unloading steamers. 

" Where have you been, Pascual ? " he asked. 

" I have been in Paco," replied Pascual. " Let us walk around 
and hear the band play. How is your wife's brother doing with 
his fish store ? " 

" Good," replied Francisco, but his mind was not on the fish 
store. 

" I found two haunted pesos in my purse this morning," said 
Francisco, his fingers trembling as he lit a cigarette. 

" You were lucky," said Pascual, " I had the misfortune to 
find that I had four. I threw them back to the miser and glad I 
am that I did so. Have you kept yours ? " 

" Mother of God, no ! I cast the accursed things away. Does 
a man risk his life for two pesos ? " 

" Others have found the blood spots on their money, I am told. 
There is no mistaking themu The spots show over the eagle. 
They are spots of dried blood and there can be no doubt that they 
are the miser's coins." 

For three months the two thousand Filipinos employed by the 
government in the transport service found haunted pesos, and 
every week they journeyed to Pace by night and threw the coins 
into the yard of the Ledesma house. Then they found no more 
and came to the conclusion that the spirit of the dead miser 
had his own again and was at peace. They were well pleased, 
for they found their wages were being depleted by the tribute to 
the ghost of the pesos. 

But no one had been strangled. So the story told by Felipe 
Lopez had warned all the natives of Manila and had doubtless 
saved many lives. 

It is a pity that some facts bearing directly on the haunted 
pesos must in justice be told to those who have followed the tale 
this far. 

Some weeks before Felipe Lopez told his story, a chemist 
employed in the government laboratory at Manila was sharing a 
room with a man from Connecticut. The latter was employed 
in the Philippine treasury and made up the money for the 
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various government bureaus, including the transport service, 
which was used to pay salaries. 

The man from Connecticut was a typical New England Yan- 
kee, with the nasal twang common to that region, and he had the 
reputation of being very shrewd. 

The chemist one night gave him a peso which had a dark red 
spot on it. " It does not show at once," exclaimed the chemist, 
" but the spot comes out in a day or two, and lasts for a couple 
of weeks, when it fades again. Looks like a spot of blood, 
doesn't it ? " 

** Yes," said the Connecticut man, and smoked several cigars 
in silence. Then he went and had a long talk with an intelligent 
native named Felipe Lopez, who was a cargo checker for the army 
transport service. 

About the time the Filipinos got no more haunted pesos in 
their wages, a government chemist and an employee of the 
treasury resigned and took passage for the United States on a 
steamer. Both of them had plenty of money. 

Felipe Lopez owns a moving-picture theatre in Manila and no 
more checks cargoes for the transport service while the sun is hot, 
for twenty pesos a week. 

Any man who thinks he would not fear the spirit of the miser 
and would like to go to the house in Paco and gather up the 
haunted pesos, need not take the trouble, for the ghost got the 
money which was thrown into the yard of the Ledesma residence. 
At least, the money is not there now, according to several 
Filipinos. 
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how I e*ii qoftlify for emplorment or advmnoement 

in the posiUoD before vhi'cb I hare marked X 



Bookkeeper 



AdvertleeBeat Writer 
8kow Card WHter 
Wladow TriMBter 
OeMicrelal Law 
IllMtrator 
OlvU Servlee 
Oheailst 

Textile Mill Sept. 
EieetHelan 
E1e4>. P.nclneer 



Street end Ne_ 



re; 

Telephoae Ca^'eer 
Elee.i<isiitiMg»ept. 
Meeiian. Knrlneer 
Ploaber A Steas Fitter 
SUtleaary itaytoeer 
Civil Eacfaeer 
Deild'c Contractor 
Arehlte? I DrancMaa 
Arehlteet 
Stmetaral Sogiaeer 
Bank la* 
Mitiftig Knaiiicor 



0It7_ 
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ADVERtlfifiMEKtft. 



DEAFNESS CURE! 

A remarkable offer by one of the leading 
ear specialists In this country, who will seao 
two months' medicine FREE to prove his 



FRFF 

W^ II ^^ ^^ ear specialists in this count 

■ ■»^«^« two months' medicine FI 

ability to cure Deafness. Head Noises and Catarrh. Address 

Dr. G. M. BRANAMAN, 1606 Walnut St., Kmu City, Mo. 
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ARTISTIC 

Post Cards (or Birthdav, Valentine or 
Easter — all different ana finely executed 
for 10 cento postpaid. A. Witter, 
I>ept. D, 523 Elton Street, BrooklTn, New York. 

lO GEMS OF ART 25c 

Full length Dreamy Beauties. Most ke s«#a t* ke Apy r sela l ed. 
Sent prepaid with loo niiistrations of other *rt pictures, po«t 
cards, etc. T. B. HaaUtM te., SOST a. A va.^ JerMj f It j, > a. 

nW£* DIIIU of'Dragrify Ra^s" and "Syncopation" the two 
Dili niJil ragtime pi ino hits that cost us S500 each. 10.000 
copies sold Best ever written. Postpaid for 350. Order NOW. 
8TERLING PUB CO.. Box B77. Aberdeen. O. 
we arrange and compose music, typewrite MS. etc. 



•BARODA DIAMONDS^ 

B«t laBoUdfoldiBoad^s. Tm 
«ui CVB % dlamoai Mual In brtlUaiicy to m^ 
fHnJMM0MMOR»-thlrtU(litb«wat ' 

FLASH LIKEGENUINE^ 

■toadMldt««iaA«ip«taialBatt«. W«> 

_OATAL0aUBFRXS,|»taBtBla(r ' 

lBrtMt4ftr6t«OMntatom|M. _ 

TSB BABOBA CO., Dept. tt, ttO l«rth SUte St.. 




NEW YORK CITY 



This ftrootM Hotd Is moat oeatnlly located, oeaivcaieM 
to all the life and busiseas of die MctropoHa. 

Now under the maBagcaaent of L. Freakel. ftvocaUy 
known to the traveling public, durougli the Hotd Albert. 

THE GILSE¥ HOUSE has bet 

refurnished. Rooms range from |zjoo per day op. 
Qtib Bicakftat and Meals at iaed pitaB. 
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ADVERTIBBMSNTS. 



VU 



^Hi^^^A Big profll 

^^^B^^^VlMiwI gnu 
^^^^^^^ «BiMri«nM. 



BI6 MONEY 

QROWIiiq MUSHROOMS 

Big proflu. Bigdemuid. Easy to grow. 

Pmetieal and raliaU* inslnielkms from tlw 

lMVHtKio««riatlMU.8.c{v«nfrM. ISTwn 

Write for book and partlesJM. 



Jaokson Muslirooffn 



■ill99l es Famous triple horse- 
PUmU9 •hocsaOcUKlitning. 
Trkk Box. lOc Vanisliinc Ball. SOcI 
An3*illiKcretdiiecHoits. S5c. 
^BBVERN PUZZI.E CO.. 




ST. PAULh 



i 



V»UStC THIIOAT CO.MRL 10 



btodwbMl 
7wdOTMI» 
ftrttMih 

r,l.A 



NEW ^^ FREE 

' ' "Mr Illustrated Cataloffoe. Send 4 cents In stamps. 
•CBOOL, »e yt. M, tlO W. >ftk 8tr— *, Mew York. 

Ma^ic Tricks 

S good tricks, complete a»* 

Krata B, full dlrectloiui, lie. 
oiitntted catalog of aU 
kinds of 

Magical Apparatus Free 

BAILIT * TBirP CO., 




QUILTED 

MATTRE** 

PADS 

MONEY spent wisely means 
comfort and pleasure to 
the spender. .You go to bed to 
rest. Quilted Mattress Pads will 
make your bed comfortable as 
well as keep yours and baby's bed 
in a perfect sanitary condition. 

The cost is small — and when 
washed they are as good as new. 

Ask your Dry Goods 
^ Dealer 

Excelsior Quiltinii Co. 

dl Laltfht Street. New York. N. Y. 



IT PATS BIG 
to aaese the 
Pablle with 



Motion Pioturos 



■zforloBOo Wmssary as oar 
laatnMlloa Book aad **Baa|. 
aeM «aM«'* telU all. Wo ftir- 
■iak Coaplote Oatlto wllk Ue 
AdTortUlBff PostPTs, ote. Hu- 
morous dramas brimful of fun, 
travel, history, religion, tem- 
perance work and songs Illus- 
trated. One man can do It. 
Antoabklag OpfortaaNylnany 
locality for a man with a little 
money to show In churches, 
school houses, lodge halls, theaters, etc., and to operate Pl*e 
Coat Tkeatreo hi storerooms. Hotloa Pleiaro Pltaaa aad Soaf 
BlMas reated. Prolta $1# to OTer gieo par alght. Others do 
It. wky Bat jaal It's easy; write to us. well tell you how. 
fatateirrsa- AirSBHtfllT SUPPLY CO., 
Si gTDaarkarm Straet, Ckieaff*. 111. 

lets B. Oaldaa ttata Avmim, flam Praaeiaea 



I r 

m w i 



LASTS LONGEST 
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" The Weirdest Land 
on Earth** 

Under the above heading The Black Cat for February will 
begin the publication of a series of Pen Pictures that deal with 
present-day facts and figures so startling as to defy belief. The 
Wonder Tales of Unsolved Mystery, Unmeasured Wealth, and 
Untold Human Courage, SuflPering, Failures and Triumphs which 
these Pen Pictures unfold wiU prove Nuggets of Knowledge 
to even the world-wise. 

71^6 Most Irresistible 
Humorous Story 

received by The Black Cat during the entire year of 19O8 forms 
another Real Treat of the February issue, which will be brimful 
of the sort of Fiction that has made The Black Cat famous as the 
Story-Telling Hit of the Age. 

Another instalment of Catechisms will deal, in Heart to 
Heart fashion, with burning questions of the hour and settle for 
all time the perplexing "problem of 

How to Make Dancing 
Sin-Proof 



The Black Cat is not an Advertising Encyclopedia masquerad- 
ing as a Story Magazine. It publishes more Real Stories and less 
Advertising than any other periodical. Newsdealers sell and 
accept subscriptions for The Black Cat. If yours doesn't, get 
another newsdealer and write us. 

Note— The March ii9ue 0/ The Black Cat 
will be a special Prize Story Number, 
which, in point of Fascinating Fiction, 
iiHll surpasi any single number of any 
periodical ever issued. 

The ShorUtory Publishing Company, 41-47 Pearl StrMt, Boston, Mass. 
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IX 



A Genuine Arizona Ruby fPf f 

To Introdnce Oor Genuine Imporied ""■J'J 

Mexican Diamonds 

J r.S.nnllr?3i£"A^i^ .*1l person anewerlng this advertisement 
Catalo,;aeof GEMHNE M El/cTN^SllIf S?rD^8"^J^^^^^^^ 
reMmble the finest genuine blne-whlte diamonds, stand acirtesti. arl^ut by ex^^^ 
^iS^i^a p JSiiSleSt;''*^'^'*' **' '^^^ ^'*- '^^'^ ^"^^^ ^"""^ «' iti Und ilYwKSilU^^^^^ 

Special Oiler S^'iff i^Sii^Jif ^^J^^n^** of pod faith, we wm send on ap- 
rJL^^^A — - ' 1 ?^^Z^ reelatered, either one-half or one-carat genuine Mexican 
Diamond at a special wholesale price. Write to-day. Supply limited. Catalog FReK 

MEXICAN DIAMOND IMPORTING CO., Dept,B-l, Las Crutes, New Mexico 



tLtulKlli KOTeltleK. Catalog of aoo Free. 
^TT!«r. ■ ■ ■ ■ ^^ If Itt electric we have It. Bl? at- 
^J^SH^ ^ILKCTRIC WOBK8, CI.KTf LAHD. SuiO. 
i-SrS£.*5^*l"*'**" f^ Dynamos. Motors, Faiis,Toys.Bat- 
■nc«.Beltt,Bells.Lamps.Book3.W>— 4er»ellall.Wa»taye«to. 

BUILD A $5000 BUSINESS 

of yonr ownandeacape salaried drudgery 
tor life. »cent«ada/wllLdolt. I wlfl 
send you " Free Pointers" for a postal. 

__ rice, 200 State St., Detroit, Mich. 

!EJI3XS!9'^"0I?!> SALARY 




Be Your Own Boss! 

StartMail Order Rastness at home; devote whole 
JLJ!?*'^**™?;.. ^«-_*®V J^V*^ h'^^' Very good 
llSSLt4?^^^\^l^'J^V*^^^^^ No catolog outfit 
ITJP^^^'i-. !^*H^/ »"<* particulars >REE. 

NEW CURE I Brooks' Applianoa 

^*" New discovery. No obnox- 
ious springs or pads. Auto- 
matic Air Cashlon. Binds 
■ad drawa the broken part* 
toMther as ymi would a 
braken ihab. IfotalTes. No 
^pbol. IToliea. Durable, oheap. 
HM. Sept. 10, '01. 

SEIT 01 TRUL. 

CATALOGUE PRIl. 

8»1 Brooks BIdg. MARSHALL, MICH. 



MFniK 



> C.E.BB00K8, 



SAFESURE~^^^^ 



HAD 

CORN 

PADS ' 



M il.oobOllbr i tar Had eseaa. ^^^ 

• ■Kkllad«l*s,6biiBiniplacters,x8com pads, value $1.50. 




^ksapnoRMMB. Stop all pain. 
BaahfiMCas before com formed. 
«. H. HAD COMPAirr, 
Toaken, New York, 



'[nolisliKiio(Lil)fliiili)i 



J A stylish, serviceable hat; 

Genuine Encrlish Felt, flexl- 
le sweat band, trimmed 
I with neat outside ribbon, for 
I dress or business. Would 
I sell for f3.oo in roost hat 
I stores. Unequalled for 
I travellnff, motoring, golf- 
' ^e* yachting, etc. 

i_i.v .J .« Folds In a neat, compact 

1 without damagmg . All sizes. Four colors : Black 

Srown, Green and Gray Mixture. Weight, four 

luncca. Prepaid on receipt of 

$1.00 

I State size and color desired. Satlsftctlon guaranteed. 
i Hat Co., 181 B, William St., N. Y.City 



DEAFNESS CURED 

By New Discovery 

" I have de- 
monstrated 
that deaf- 
ness can be 
cured." — Dr. 
, Guy Clifford 
Powell. 

The secret of how to use the mysterious and 
Invisible nature forces for the cure of Deafness 
and Head Noises has at last been discovered by 
the famous Physlclan-Sclentlst. Dr, Guy Clifford 
rowell. Deafness and Head Noises disappear 
as If by msRlc under the use of this new and 
wonderful discovery. He will send all who suf- 
fer from Deafness and Head Noises full Informa- 
tlon how they can be cured, absolutely free, no 
matter how long they have been deaf, or what 
caused their deafness. This marvelous Treat- 
ment is so slmnle, natural and certain that you 
will wonder why It was not discovered before. 
Investlffators are astonished and cured patients 
themselves marvel at the quick results. Any 
deaf person can have full Information how to be 
cured quickly and cured to stay cured at home 
without investing a cent. Write to-day to Dr. 
Guy Clifford Powell, 89S5 Bank Building, 
Peoria, III., and get full Information of this new 
and wonderful discovery, absolutely free. 
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THE MAGAZINE MAN 

The largest Magazine gearing Hoese in the World 



ODR CUBBING OFFERS: 



The BUek Oat 

Ladies' World 
Pictorial Review 
Modern Prisdlla 

TheBUokCat 91.00 

McClure'8 , J-J? 
Woman's Home Oompanion 1.S5 

I The BUok Cat tl.OO 

McClurc'a , l-JO 

Review of Reviews 8.00 

The Black Cat 91.00 

McClure's l-JO 

Suburban Life 8.00 

The Black Gat 91.00] g 

Pearson's l-^O I 

New Idea or Designer .50 f 

Modern PriscUla .50J 

The Black Cat 91.00 

Review of Reviewu 8.00 
Woman's Home Companion 1.S5 

The Black Cat 91.00 

Travel Magasine l.oO 

Vogue, two 50C patterns 4.00 



I Ow pri— i n ThrM 



11.001^ 

.50 r 

1.00 f 
•60j 



) 0«r pH— AH ThrM 



) Ow prl— An ThrM 

1 ♦3.a3 



The Black Cat 

McClure's 

Good Housekeeping 

American Magazine 

The Black Cat 91.00 

McClure's }«50 

Cosmopolitan or American 1.00 

The Black Cat 

Success 

Good Housekeeping or 
Harper's Hazar 



r- 

IOwprtoe- 

i.ooJ *^ 



tr vrlM-AU Faw 
r prto A M Th>— 
pri— AM Tlu^ 

.oo 



— All F« 

20 



Ov priM— All ThrM 



IOv priM— All Tl 
»2-73 



91.001 
1.00 I 

i.ooJ 



Oar priae— An Tkraa 

92*^^ 



Tka Blaak Cat aa4 Aaarleaa Baf ar Ltttta Falka (law) • gl.Si 

Tka Blaak Cat aa4 PatMa4ar ar Caaklaf Oak Magaalaa - l.U 

Tha Black Cat aa4 Babaailaa ar Faaraaa'a ^ ■ " _ " »• JJ 

Tka Black Cat aad CaaaaU'a LIttIa Falk*a ar Caaaall*a Bac t.tS 

Tka Blaak Cat aa4 CklMraa*B aavaalaa ar Sia Hipklaa - l.M 

Tha Blaak Cat aad 6ar4aa ■ataalaa, Farslas ar Baaaat, l.M 

Tha Black Cat aa4«ra7«aaaaarHai»Iaa41awarkBa«. l.« 



LET ME TEACH YOU 

Tbe Magaziie 
Snbseriptioa Game 

A BUSINESS WITH A 
BIG FUTURE 

How I Developed My Business 
from$47to$4M,M0aYear 

The gubacription agency busineas is 
just beginning to develop, and ereiy 
man and woman can learn it by my 
complete instructions, personally con- 
ducted by mall. You can in your 
leisure hours conduct a mail-order 
business that is dignified and earn 
large profits, by the Gnudau systeik 

Begin in a small way and watch it 
grow. The principles upon which I 
built my business become yours and 
the benefits of my 89 years' experi- 
ence— you need not make the mis- 
Ukes I did— the elements of success 
as 1 discovered them, my ideas, my 
schemes, all become yours through 
the Gmmlanx systea. 

Year after year, the renewal busi- 
ness increases profits and before you 
know it, you have a substantial 
business of your own. Start by 
worldng a few hours evening^ 

Pull particulars by mentioning 
this magazine. 



I Ask for <mr alxty-faar pa«« oatfldocne Ustlnc aU clnbblnv offer* 

TIE GRDIHAPX NEWS t SIIBSCMH10N COMPANY. U Ray. Hew Taffc 



ADTEBTISEBCENTS. 



THE MACAZINE MAN 

Write To-day for a Copy oi Our 64-i»age Catalogue 



TKK ORUMIAUX 8TSTJEM 

Tbe Gnmiiaux News and Subscription Co., lacoipo- 
Oted vitfa • capital of $4pfioo, and doiag an annual 
baafnes of half a million doUara, Is ^e latest periodi- 
cal aut K cil p tl oa conccra on the continent. 

Eqnlpinents aa year* of experience ; loointelll- 
gent and ti»faied derkt; tf^Soo sq. ft. office floor space ; 
7 typewrltess la cMMtant operation ; 4 adding machines ; 
AcanpleCeprlBlInf plant; Up-tOHlate business systems 
fer accacacT and dSpatch la deariair busiaess. 

By Ike OraiBlaaz SjsCea, Individuals ordering from 
ooc dollar to five dollars wordi of magazines are entitled 
Mas Iowa price as those ordering five hundred dollars 
worth. Mr. Grumlaux. from his az years uf personal 
wquaiirtaace aad negotiation with the publishers of all 
■agazlaes. Is able to secure each year special deals for 
™«toniers which caanot be l>ettered elsewhere. 

Our Policy* Lowest prices ; Service prompt and 
■cooate; Refimd on missing numbers ; Orders cleared 
e«TrT6hoacs; BatMhctlen naraatccd. 

Serrlee. When you order subscriptions, you want 
ncm togo Immediately to the publishers. Most agen- 
cies wHT hold your order four to ten days, until tney 
!»*« enough business to make a showing to individual 
P^bhets. The rolume of Qraailaaz business is so 
Pttt that it Is necess ary to clear all orders topublishers 
**>'7iBy. If your order comes into our oflfice on the 
tvo o'doclc DAll. it goes to the publishers at four o'clock. 
The decks are cleared before we sleep. 

RMOonalMUty. When you send money through 
ue Biafls. yoa want to know that it is going to a respon- 
9b!e coocera. Aay Information regarding Oraatlaax 
*iO ^eetftaUy be s^vea by the publisher of any leading 
■■gaxiae. or the officials of the Le Roy Nattonal Bank 
or die Bank of Le Roy. If ynu prefer, send your order 
ncars of ettbex bank, and it will be returned to you if 
OraaUax Is not responsible. 

QaotaCloiiB. Combination offers are confusing. 
If yoa are told to add one Class A, three Class B. one 
Chss VII, plus so much, to arrive at the price of the 
g igaHnes you want, you say life is too short. You 
kaow wliat magazfaies you want. Select the list from 
oar cataloiF. and if you dont find the price right away 
scad the list to as, we will figure it for you and name 
yoa a price tbe tame day. 

libraries. Some single Library orders that come 
to us rua from four to fire tiiousand dollars each. We 
Ittadle a tremendous amount of Gorernment business. 
Oae iadlrldnal order receatly received covered a series 
of Club Houses on the Caul Zone, and amounted to 
one thoutaad dollars. Uncle Sam Is exacting, aad yet 
vetdease him aad hold his business year after year. 

Gifts. No more acceptable gift the year around than 
nagazfaes ; no gift so frur-reaching and always season- 
iNe. Note the attractive groups that can be sent to 
Wpaiate addre ases, if deslretl, new or renewal or exten- 
noa of sobecriptlOB. 

-^- iiMz busiaess Is aot too largeto give expert, 

cotBteoDS service to the smallest order, nor 



It too small to satisfy the exacting demands of the 
Unest Ubiary. TryOraarfan. 

OMetf Toor chorch would be interested, to receive full 



OUR CLUBBING OFFERS: 



The Blaok Cat 91.00 

American Magazine 1.00 

Etude 1.50 

The Black Cat $1.00 

Current Literature 8.00 

McClure*i 1.50 

The Blaok Cat $1.00 ) 

Current Literature 8.00 [ 
Woman*8 Home Companion 1.25 ) 

The Blaok Cat $1.00 ) 

Designer OR New Idea .50 > 

Modern Priscilla .50 ) 

The Black Cat $1.00 ) 

Delineator i.oo 1 

Everybody's 1.50 ) 

The Blaok Cat $1.00 ) 

Delineator 1.00 } 

World's Work 8.00 ) 

The BUok Cat $1.00 

Designer OR New Idea .50 

McClure's 1.50 

Modern Prisdlla .50 

The Blaok Cat $1.00 ) 

Etude (for music lovers) 1.50 [ 
Woman's Home Companion 1.25 ) 

The Blaok Cat $1.00 ) 

Everybody's I.50 > 

World's Work 8.00 ) 

The Black Cat $1.00 

World's Work 8.00 

Everybody's 1.50 

Delineator I.OO 

The Blaok Cat $1.00 

Ladies' World .50 

Farm and Home .50 

Good Literature .85 

Paris Modes and Pattern .50. 



Oar priea. AU Thraa 
Oar prIee-AU Three 

•3.23 

Oar priee— All Three 

#3.00 

Oar p r Iee All Tkr— 

•1.63 

Oar price— All Three 
Oar prIee— All Three 

93.00 

Oar prIee — All Year 

92-55 

Oar prIee— All Three 

9^.50 

Oar prIee— AU Three 

♦3.23 

Oar priee— All Pear 
Oar priee— All Vive 

»|.63 



The Blaek Cat aad J»fflM«ealaa er Vaeie Beams Home lag. 9 l.M 
The Blaek Cat aad Hagaslae ef Faa er CeaaMpelltaa • - l.M 
The Blaek Cat aad RaaUlas er Hatleaal Food Hagaslae • l.M 
The Blaek Cat aad FaeUe leathly er Appletoa*s Hagaalae t.OO 
The Black Cat aad Phete Times er Fhete Bra .... t.00 
The Blaek Cat aad Pepalar aad Alaslee*s Hagaalae . • t.SS 
The Black Cat aad Physical Caltare er AateHeaa . . • l.M 
The BhMk Cat aad Style er Pleterlal Bevlew l.M 



A«k for oar tlxty-fonr page oatalorue listing aU clubbing offer* 

WE qtPinAPI NEWS k SPBSCMPTION COMPAWY. Le Roy, New Yerk | 



XU APYBBTISElfBIfTS. 



Only 340! 
Are You New? 

Here's a New Year's Treat. 

If you are a New reader of The Black Git, 
or if you wish to make a new reader happy, 
here's your chance. 

We have in stock 340 Clean, Perfect Sets 
of The Black at for 1908. 

These 12 Numbers Contain nearly 100 
Complete Stories that are Stories and include 
some of the most fascinating tales that were 
ever put into type. 

They are yours — for 56 cents (stamps will 
do) carriage paid. 



If this January^ *QOQ% issut pltases you 
the above 12 issues -will delight- you. 
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s 

nve cents is a imie pleasure lor 
an idle moment. 

USTERATED PEPSIN GUM 

Gives You 

White Teeth Sweet Breath 

Good Digestion and 

Guards You Against Germs 

We Pay You a Preminm to Prove This: 

, Send us 10 cents (stamps or coin) for 
postage and we will mail you FREE 
two 5-cent packages of Listerated 
Pepsin Gum ; also a handsome Gun 
Metal Watch Fob enameled in red. 

This Offer Is good for 30 days only Send the 10c NOW 

Address Gommoii Sense Gum Go. 

Department G Boston, Mass. 

Digitized by CjOOQIC 
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1C 



^'' HAND 

SAPOLIO 

If Suki-San is to have an 
"honorable bath" 
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t^L Magazine Bargains 



The Black Cat, lyr.ILM 

WMua*s lone 
CaBpiaioi 

(•rCoMMpolHu) 1 yr. l.M 

Siceess Haga- 

Ziie (•rAaeri- 

cu) • • • lyr. l.M 



All Three 

OieFaOTear 

$2.30 



"XI-IE periodicaU in ANY club otfer 
1 may be tent to pNE or to SEPA- 
RATE addrotes. Join with your friends 
and divide the cost. The tubscriptioiit 
may be NEW or RENEWALS. 



All SalwcriptloM Are For toe FoU Yctr 

THE BLACK CAT ( OUR PUCE 
REVIEW OF REVIEWS 



r OCTIB« 

COSMOPOLITAN 

Or BCl^CnS 



$3.00 

UCHBCKS ACCBPTBD) 



TW1 






k Cat, Womaa't Home Compaoioo and 

kerkan ffl.tO 

k CSal, SocccM Masasiae and McOure's fl.tO 

k Cat, American Boy and Cosmopolitan fl.tO 

k Cat, CdsmopoUtaa and American . fl.tO 

k Cat, World^ Work and Delineator t.OO 

k Cat, Everybody's and Delineator fl.ftO 

k Cat, Evenrbody's and World's Work . t.lt 

k Cat and Scrfboer's Magazine t.tt 

k Cat, Outing and ReTiew of Reviews . 1.10 

k Cat, Field and Stream and Recreation l.tt 

k Cat, Pearson's and Putnam's Reader . t.lft 

k Cat and National Sportsman 1.M 



The Blaek Cat, Pearson's and Cosmopolitan $B.M 
Tke Black Cat, Review of Reviews and Success . t.M 
Tke Blaek Cat, McClure't and Woman's Home Com- 
panion , fl.tO 

The Black Cat and Collier's Weekly . i.Si 

The Blaek Cat and Pearson's Magazine fl.00 

The Black Cat, World Today and Success . fl.Bi 

The Blaek Cat, Modem Priscllla and Ladles' World 1.70 
The Blaek Cat, Woman's National Dafly and Pictorial 

Review fl.tO 

The Black Cat, Home and Farm. Paris Modes. Poul- 
try Success l.ti 

The Black Cat and the Musician ( Or Etude) . 1.00 



WE ALSO FURNISH AS FOLLOWS s 



CLASS 13 

Bey . lyr. 

■aanalae i yr. 

■eSertoed. i yr. 

lyr. 

lyr. 

lyr. 

lyr. 

lyr. 

lyr. 

lyr. 

xyr. 

lyr. 

lyr. 
pattern) i yr. 
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In the Interest of Science.* 

BY EMMET F. HARTE. 

jMOKY hailed originally from the Big Horn 
basin and — aside from his worldly habits of 
tobacco, profanity, bad whiskey and aversion 
to work — was of breezy manner and playful 
disposition. A subtle air of romance clung to 
him — the picturesque, airy glamour of the 
great West, the West of the Unfenced Range. It was rumored 
that Smoky had in bygone days attained a not enviable repute 
along the line of altering cattle brands — even that Wyoming 
had become too warm a climate for him. But, be that as it 
may, Smoky held his hearers, when he willed, in the net of his 
fancy; he was a conversational artist. 

" Speaking about this dry wave which is sweeping over the 
South and East where they say you have to get a pill-peddler's 
prescription in writing before you can even take a bath," re- 
marked Smoky, on occasion, " reminds me that Southeastern 
Utah would be a hot location for these parched-throated, tem- 
perance rooters to colonize in; they could take their drinking 
water along in tablet form and when they wanted a wash they 
could get down and flutter in the alkali dust, like a hen does. I 
once took a saunter across the Nioche desert which to think of 

* Copyright, ItOt, by The Shortstory Publishing Company. Copyright secured In Qreat 
Britain. All rights reserved. The writer of this story received a cash prise of $U0 in Thx 
Black Cat story contest ending May 15, 1908. 
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2 IN THE INTEREST OF SCIENCE. 

to-day gives me a thirst; I thank you, I don't care if I do. As 
I was saying, it was some years ago, along about the time the 
free range went into the low-down hands of the sheep-herders. 
The cow-man was feeling pretty pizenous and four of us boys 
made a so-called raid into the Green River country, one night, 
expecting to smear out a certain camp of unclean desecrators of 
the white man's grass. We struck snags; we stirred up a nest 
of skunks which could pick off vest-buttons with Winchesters by 
moonlight at a hundred and fifty yards and had not a compunc- 
tion — not one. Squirrel-shooters was what that outfit con- 
sisted of, man, fancy gim artists. Our party left two with 
their troubles over and one plugged through and through the 
upper lungs who got away by the assistance of yours respect- 
fully that also received a .30:40 through the shoulder, a graze 
on the side and two through the hat. That sheep-herder outfit 
was entirely too sarcastic with their shooting. Then they sent 
compliments and delicacies of the season and mentioned that 
they would feel more or less worried during the few days that 
elapsed before they made a walking sieve out of a certain per- 
son called Smoky, placing bets on the same. I, feeling dis- 
gusted with such notoriety, rode three days and nights and took 
a change of scenies. 

" Went into the prospecting business on a small scale after 
that, and worked across the divide that fall, getting as far south 
as Colorado. The following summer I took a contract to ex- 
plore the Nioche desert, the same being a second King Solomon's 
mines for treasure, according to my figures. 

" I wandered around in company with a person called Skeeter 
Malone, Irish with blue hair, and good company until we run 
short of tobacco, whereupon he hits for Carson or Tucson, I 
forget which, and promises to drift back inside of three weeks 
with more grub and a pack-mule. He took along all the money. 
I afterwards heard of him in Sydney, Australia. If I should 
ever run across that same Skeeter I'll shore take the time to 
change the map on his face considerable as a token of remem- 
brance. I puttered around in that vicinity until my water-hole 
went dry and then I moved over about ten miles eastward to an- 
other place. That was getting low also and I thought I'd bet- 
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IN THE INTEREST OF SCIENCE. 3 

ter skip across the desert while I had a chance and not waste 
any more time. It was about three days' journey, I figured. 

" It was the same ' old fool-story, there's been others ; some 
of them got through and some of their bones are out there yet, 
lykig around between the Rockies and the Sierras. Take my 
word that little three letters d-r-y means something on the alkali 
plain with the sun overhead making a mummy out of you. I 
went dry. It wasn't long or I wouldn't be here to-day, saying 
here's to your good health! (That's a mighty fine article!) 
But, as I was saying, I remember the thirst and beginning to 
get locoed. 

" Then I staggered around a sandy rise, down into an arroyo 
and on to a little dried-up wart of a man, wearing spectacles 
and one of these here helmet-hats and accompanied by a solemn- 
looking and uncomplaining burro as natural as a photo. 

" I tried to say something casual and sociable and also bor- 
row a drink, but all I could do was make a noise like a dust- 
storm * rattling o'er the stony street,' during a protracted 
drought; the little man wasn't all day taking in the exact situa- 
tion, though, and the way he put me under treatment and softened 
up my caked places was good to look at even for a burro, who was 
the only spectator. They only had about a gallon of water them- 
selves, and no more in sight except in a mirage lake off to the 
south, which was good Christian Science but awful poor for wet- 
ting, but my new friend just splattered it around promiscuous, like 
he owned a perpetual water right. As soon as I got the roof 
of my mouth and my tongue soaked loose from each other I men- 
tioned it. The little man twiddled his spectacles contentedly and 
chuckled and the burro wiggled his long ears. They didn't seem 
to be worrying overly, so I didn't see any use of me borrowing 
any trouble myself, to prove which, I finished up the last drop 
they had an' joined in the general satisfaction prevailing, even 
if the thermometer was about a hundred and thirty-five or forty 
in the shade, with the understanding of course that there was 
shade, which there wasn't. 

" The water made me feel better. I had renewed my lease 
and felt revived enough to crack a joke when I happened to let 
my gaze wander to a near-by cactus and as plain as day saw a 
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yellow and white tom-cat sitting there with a blue ribbon around 
his neck and right by him, curled up snug, was one of these 
stubby-nosed, curly-tailed pug dogs, asleep. I didn't make no 
fuss at first — I wafted to see if it would wear off. It didn't. 
Then I asked the gent in spectacles if he noticed anything 
peculiar about me? He said nothing struck him funny enough 
to laugh at. All the time I was watching that tom-cat and 
finally he blinked his eyes and yawned. 

" * Mr. Man,' I said, reaching for my six-shooter, * don't pay 
any attention to me, but I'm going to take a pop at that there 
cactus to ease my mind. I'm seeing things.' 

" ^ Holy Caesar ! ' he yelled, ^ don't shoot ! There's my cat and 
dog under that cactus.' I fell on his neck. 

" * You've saved me ! ' I said. ^ I thought I had gone wrong 
in the attic, sure enough, when I saw them two animiles there in 
a place like this.' 

" * I'll introduce myself,' he said, ^ I'm Professor Charles Van 
Strenger of Boston.' 

" * Happy, I'm sure,' I said, ^ I'm William H. Riggs of the 
Big Horn Basin, sometimes called Smoky for convenience. I 
take it, you're one of them Science fellows, from your magnify- 
ing glass. Bugs or bones ? ' 

" ^ Well, just now I am looking for a certain kind of a cactus,' 
he said, not seeming to see any joke. It was a joke even to a dy- 
ing man to see that little, solemn-looking cuss with his burro, 
pug-dog and tom-cat pattering around out there under that sizz- 
ling sun on the alkali sand. I laughed loud and long. It finally 
nettled the Prof somewhat, and he asked: 

" ' Are you sure you're not having some kind of a spell now ? ' 

" * Don't mind me,' I said, ^ I'm laughing at a funny story I 
heard last summer; the point just come to me. Are you stay- 
ing around in this condemned country very long ? ' 

" ^ Well,' he said, ' I don't expect to make this my home. Do 
you live hereabouts ? ' I exploded again. 

" * I've been prospecting a little,' I said. 

" ^ Know much about minerals ? ' he inquired. 

" ^ I should snicker and snort ! ' I returned, scenting a ten- 
derfoot, *I'm an original mineral expert. What I don't know 
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about the yellow and white and red metals in their native haunts, 
wouldn't pay you to fool away time over/ 

" * You surprise me ! ' he said, producing a fat black cigar by 
which he saved my life the second time. 

" ^ Aside from a few little whims in the animal line,' I re- 
marked, ' you and me could get along fine, Prof, for days 
and days — in token of which loan me a match.' 

'* ' Don't you like harmless animals ? ' he asked, surprised. 

" ^ Well,' I said, affable, * I don't mind confiding that a pug 
dog makes me feel hateful; they look like they might have been 
going somewhere in a thundering hurry sometime and run into 
something; a pug dog looks insulting and sneery to me. As for 
that there cat, I should think if you'd skin him, he'd be more 
comfortable in this climate. The burro I indorse.' And I 
changed the subject. 

" * How far are we from any accumulation of moisture, if 
you won't be offended ? ' I asked. 

" ' About four hours,' he said. Which same answer relieved 
me, so I took the Prof in as a chum and a side pard, menagerie 
and all, even helping to corral and load the pets on to the burro 
before we started. 

On the way across the hot, sandy plain, I even loosened up a 
few and related the Prof some lurid ones to beguile him. 

" * And you say there have really been diamonds found in 
Arizona ? ' he inquired. 

" * I do say so,' I declared, ^ I've found at least a peck, my- 
self ; one I remember I sold to an insurance agent in Tombstone 
for $30,000.' 

"'Phew! 'said the Prof. 

" * Sure ! ' I continued. * And there's a tribe of Injuns 
called the Piijheads, or something, that live in caves along the 
cliffs, and they have gold and silver mines, nobody knows how 
rich, and precious stones of all kinds — rubies, garnets, topazes, 
amethysts, opal and others I disremember — to throw at the 
birds. Arizona is lousy with 'em.' I said. 

" * I've heard there's many old ruins in that section,' he said, 
•prehistoric ruins of cities and such.' 

" ' Now you've touched on my hobby.' I said, gleeful, ' Six 
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Eastern scientific guys and me once dug out a buried city in 
New Mexico, and say, we made a clean-up! Fine statutes and 
oil paintings in gold frames and brass furniture and everything 
you could think of. You wouldn't believe me if I'd tell you we 
found a solid gold bufiFalo, life size; we did.' I wanted to see 
how much he would stand without squealing. 

" * You surprise me ! ' was all he said, without batting his eye. 

" Then I hitched my six-shooter around more comfortable, 
took a new hold and told him about Lost River and the locoed 
chief of the Hualpies and the petrified forest and that mastodons 
and other strange creatures roamed in droves along the head 
waters of the Snake. I spread myself on the wonders of Canon 
Diablo, where, I said, awful-looking, weird things come out of 
holes and dance around lakes of boiling brimstone at night. I 
told him about the mammoth red bats of Roaring Cave in the 
Grand Canon and the big Serpent of the Gila River. The more 
I came through with, the tickleder he was — and interested ? I 
should say so. 

" Then I handed him the one about the rooster I saw in Butte 
that had his head shot oflF just about the wings and they put a 
silver tube in the top of his wind-pipe with a valve in it so he 
could breathe; I thought that would throw him, but it didn't. 

" ^ Wonderful ! ' he said. * Most remarkable ! ' 

" Then I unraveled a fragment or two about Moqui Medicine- 
man and how they could conjure up thunder-storms in a tent 
and grow a stalk of corn with ears on it in two hours, or turn a cur- 
pup into a bull-snake right before your eyes. I couldn't do noth- 
ing with him ; wore myself out trying to make him beg off, but 
he swallowed it all. 

" * Your experience has been wide and varied ' he said, ' and 
your observation very keen - and comprehensive. ^ I might say 
the things you have related are, in fact, uncommon.' 

" I should say they were ; they were pretty near imaginary. 

" Well, we had covered about ten miles or so, in the mean- 
time, and the desert looked as flat, barren and dry as ever, as 
far as I could see. It was an unbroken stretch of alkali and 
the heat was flaring up something fierce, even if the sun was 
getting a little lower in the west and not beating straight down. 
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" * Say, Prof/ I said, finally, ' what about that water ? I 
can see ten miles all around and more than that straight up and 
it still looks discouraging; you wouldnH lie to an orphan ? ^ 

The Prof looked reproachful and the yellow cat blinked 
at me out of his basket like I'd forgot my manners. 

" ' You can take a bath, if you want to, in ten minutes,' said 
the Prof shortly. I never come any closer disagreeing with 
my own father than I did then with him, but I kept still 
for a wonder, concluding to wait the ten minutes at least. 

" Then we came to the jumping off place. Nature cracks 
some funny jokes around over the country, but she never framed 
up a completer surprise than that there Prof. Van Strengers' 
jumping-off place; you walk along on the alkali, with the dust 
and the hot heat fogging up into your blistered face and the sun 
slathering away at you from over and behind, and all of a sud- 
den you start to step, and catch yourself just in time to keep 
from walking out into air; right there before you is a gash in 
the ground about fifty yards wide and no fence to keep you from 
falling over; you sneak up a step and peek over and grab your- 
self by the suspenders; that gash is cut to the bone. About a 
mile or so down you can see a little silver lake and some green 
grass and a cottonwood tree, all correct. It's as nice as a mirage 
and about as accessible. 

" ' Amigo,' I said, thoughtful, after taking a look while the 
Prof waited, *you don't happen to have a balloon, that's in 
good working order, about you, do you ? ' The Prof got 
in a' good humor immediate. 

" * Come along,' he said with broad smiles, ' I know a way 
down.' And he did, a little narrow, dizzy trail wound around 
the side and after some acrobatics and risk to life, liberty and 
the course of true love, we landed in the nice soft grass and un- 
crated the enthusiastic and despisable pug-dog and the self-satis- 
fied tom while the burro loosened the drawstring in his ears and 
mowed a few swaths. 

" The little lake in the centre was as smooth as ironed silk — 
not a bit of wind, I don't suppose, had ever roughed it since it 
first happened. The bottom of the Canon was wider than the 
top; and the whole gash was about a mile long, with hardly a 
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way to get up or down, only the trail we come by. The sides 
didn't look so high from the bottom. I think the Prof said 
it was about 200 feet from the desert straight down to the water. 
I shook hands six times. 

" ^ Prof/ I said, * I'll take back everything I ever thought 
about you, and I hereby proclaim that if you want to keep a 
guinea-pig, a white rat, or a bush-spider for a pet, you've got a 
right to, and I'm for you most prodigious. You are an extin- 
guished gentleman, a true sport and a judge of economics.' 

" * I'm much obliged for your good opinion,' said the Prof, 
* come into the house.' I hadn't seen any house, but he had one 
all right, and that wasn't all he had. 

" Around a jut in the rocky wall was a three-story, stone, 
clifiF-dweller mansion as neat and fine as Fifth Avenue, New^ 
York, which I haven't seen but have heard of, and if that there 
science scamp didn't have everything modern, up to standard 
and bar none, I'll kiss the first Chink I see. He had rooms — 
about a hundred and fifty of 'em — fitted up for high-living: 
Cook-room, bedroom, sitting-room, dining-room, parlor, library, 
cloak-room, ante-room, cellar, roof-garden, vestibule, chapel. 

"He had a junk-shop he called a laboratory with all kinds of 
little contraptions connected therewith. He had books and maga- 
zinas to read and everything to do heavy housekeeping witlK 
except a female cook. Down alongside the little lake, he had a 
garden with a toy irrigation ditch, and lettuce, radishes and 
spuds growing fit to tickle you to death. The whole lay-out 
appeared to me to be just about as snug and comfortable as Rob- 
inson Crusoe ever dared to dream about and I started skirmish- 
ing for a job in a roundabout way. 

** * Prof,' I said, ' as near as I can observe by your samples, 
you've got convenient quarters when once in, but you 
seem to be some shy a cook. I'll mention, casual, while on the 
subject, that that's my strong point — I am there with tho 
skillet.' 

" * You surprise me,' he returned, ' and since you mentioheil 
it, I'll allow you to get supper.' 

" Well, I spread myself on that supper. No spuds was ever 
lucky enough to be fried as them, no coffee ever as delicious, no 
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flap-jacks half as temptatious. The bacon by itself was enough 
to entice a man five hundred miles away from his happy home, 
if he knew about it ; and we cut a can of apples of some ancient 
vintage and made turnovers in the grease. The Prof 
tucked away six and fell back gibbering with delight. I wa^ 
elected cook without a dissenting vote. If there was any salary 
attached to my new job, I'll swear I never heard what it was. 
We forgot to mention it at the time and afterwards things got 
so interesting and entertaining that I never thought to remind 
the Prof that I was hired help. The job wasn't hard. I 
just prognosticated around and smoked the Prof's black 
cigars and concocted viands whenever we got hungry. I made 
myself solid with the menagerie and the blooming pug-dog got 
so he'd follow me around like I was his school chum. The tom- 
cat was too lazy to follow anything, and a burro prefers his own 
company to anybody else's — but the pup was a born accom- 
panist. The Prof was busy. I've met a lot of these here 
science galoots trailing around over this Western country, and 
they're mostly pecking at rocks, piking for fossiles or accumu- 
lating fool things like caterpillars or other specimens as they 
call them, and think they're smarter than range people any- 
where. Perhaps they are — I've never heard what the United 
States court says on the subject. But the Prof wasn't col- 
lecting specimens; he never pecked a rock or caught a butterfly, 
of which there were some six or eight at large in the valley ; he 
puttered around in his laboratory once in awhile and had bottles 
of gummy-looking stuff he'd ponder over, besides crocks full of 
smelly roots and things asoak. One day he says to me: 

" ^ Smoky,' he allowed, ^ I wish you'd take the donkey and 
go down to the south about nine miles, where you'll find an 
arroyo with some cactoribus scandalous combustibus — or some- 
thing that sounded like that — growing. Gather me about a 
bushel and come back by return mail, will you ? ' I did. And 
scratched up my hide some doing it. When we got back the 
Prof had rigged up a regular distillery, up in one of the 
rooms, and for awhile I surmised he was going into the moon- 
shine business. I didn't discourage him — it was a thirsty 
country. 
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" Well, he made sour-mash out of the cactus and then he had 
me make a four-days' trip to the settlement to get an express 
package for him. The town was a Mormon village called 
Prophet's Choice — I've heard it's been discontinued since — 
and they had a twice a week stage-line to the railroad. There 
wasn't a drop of anything better to drink than water in the 
town without positively exhibiting at least two rattlesnake bites, 
so I didn't sojourn long after I got my errand done. I took back 
also a few lines of bacon, salt, sugar and other luxuries, and 
wafted in, sober and melancholy, a whole half-day ahead of 
schedule. The Prof said he'd missed my cooking, and the 
pup and the tom were right glad to see me. The Prof c^ned 
his package, which consisted of a lot of little bundles and bot- 
tles like he was going to start a drug-store. He squinted at them 
and hum-hawed to himself most sociable. Finally he said: 

" ' Two drops of this would destroy all the nine lives of our 
friend here,' holding up a small bottle rfnd indicating Thomas 
curled up on the floor, * and I mix it in a glassful of sugared 
water and a teaspoonf ul of these other two with it and it makes 
a harmless drink, pleasant and beneficial.' 

" ^ I'll take your word for it,' I said, ' though I wouldn't 
pass up about four fingers of good fire water just now if I 
had it.' 

" ' Why didn't you mention it ? ' he said, surprised, ' I've got 
a little somewhere around, I think. I'll look for it,' and back 
he comes with a flat bottle he'd had cached somewhere with not 
even the label broken. He had saved my life the third time. 
In return for them two drinks — he allowed me two — I archi- 
tectured a supper for the bunch that put them all down cooing. 
Prof said it was a culinary, that's the word he used, a culi- 
nary masterpiece. 

" ' Prof,' I said, * without meaning any offense, and if it's a fair 
question, what kind of dope is this you're concocting up there in 
your lavatory, or whatever you call it ? You're not making any- 
thing good to drink and overlooking your old friend Smoky ? * 

** The little cuss hobnobbed with himself for quite a while be- 
fore answering; he didn't seem crazy to tell ever^bin^, but 
finally he looseneclt 
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" ' Smoky/ he said, after awhile, ' I'm engaged in a secret 
work — a work of vast importance and far-reaching possibili- 
ties — and if I was not certain of success I wouldn't even give 
you a hint; as it is, I'll confide that I have discovered the 
Elixir of Life.' 

'* ' I never dreamed of such a business,' I said, ' or I'd 'a' been 
tiptoeing around with my heart in my throat. What the devil 
is the Elixir of Life, if it's a fair question ? ' 

" * I'll explain,' he said, patient as a schoolmarm with an un- 
usually bullet-headed kid, ' all down through history, certain 
men have searched and worked to discover a serum that will 
arrest the decay of tissues ' — that was what he said, exactly. 
— ^ and they have all failed. This wonderful Elixir, this infu- 
sion into the veins of new energy and the restoring of youth. 
again and again, the prolonging of the life of man into an in- 
definite period, has been sought after a heap,' he said, * and it 
remained for me. Professor Van Strenger, in the beginning of the 
twentieth century, to find the key to the problem.' I was so inter- 
ested I forgot to puff and my cigar went out. I hadn't ever 
sized up the Prof for being such an entertainer. 

" * I must ask you to keep the secret awhile longer,' he went 
on, ' until I have completed a sufficient supply for extensive 
experiments.' 

" * Sure,' I said, * Prof, you needn't be afraid of me spread- 
ing it ; I don't see very many people lately and I'm known as 
the most ferocious kind of a liar anyway, so it wouldn't be 
believed.' 

" * Thank you,' said he, and continued ; * I have gone further 
than the others; my discovery not only prolongs life, but re- 
stores it. I can raise the dead.' 

" Now I had related the Prof some pretty fanciful ones from 
time to time as they occurred to me, but I hadn't expected him 
to try to get back like that. I guffawed. What does he do then ? 
He snapped his talkograph shut like a collapsible tin cup and 
closed up like a clam. Not another word. Nitto. He had no 
sense of humor. I saw that the little cuss actually believed what 
he'd been telling and I tried to square myself. No, he had his 
feelings hurt and was sorer than barber's itch. We went to 
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bed that night non-committal and uncommunicative and in the 
morning it took two soft-boiled eggs and an armload of tortillas to 
make the Prof smile ; I forgot to say we had, among other things 
in the animal line, four hens and a terrible pompous old rooster in 
our gully, and our eggs were as fresh as if just from college. 

" Well, when the Prof had lapped up about a dollar and 
eighty cents' worth of home cooking, he burst into bloom and 
commenced to tell more about the dope business again. 

" ' Smoky,' he said, * of course you couldn't be expected to 
believe everything about the Elixir without some visible mani- 
festations of its properties. I have decided to give you a proof. 
Which of the animals, now, would you say that I thought the 
most of, if asked ? ' 

" ^ Well,' I said, * the burro is the usefulest, the pup is 
the friendliest, and the kitty is the least account for any possible 
thing — I should say, I guess, that you are most sentimental of 
all about the kitty.' 

" ' Good! ' said he, ' we'll drown Thomas.' 

" ' Drown him ? ' I said, incredulous. 

" * Drown him,' he said, getting up, ' till he is deader than 
an Egyptian mummy. Then I'll bring him back to life with the 
Elixir.' 

" ^ I'd much rather get rid of the pug,' I said, finally, ^ he's 
such an insolent, insulting, over-fed, smart Alex and — ' 

" ^ All right,' said Prof, ' drown 'em both if you like.' 

" ' How about the burro ? ' I asked, ' and the poultry ? ' 

" ' Never mind' them,' he said, * for the present, the two will 
do.' The Prof never saw a joke during our acquaintance. 

" Well, I caught the pets and attached a twenty-pound rock to 
each one, under the Prof's directions; then I tied a rope to 
'em and anchored 'em to the shore and there was two splashes 
about a minute apart in our lake and the pug and the torn were 
across into the happy hunting grounds. I hated to do it — it is 
against my grain to kill a creature like that for nothing — I 
even wanted to yank 'em out again; almost b^ged the Prof to 
let me, but he said * No.' 

" ^ Leave them in until night,' he said, ' then you will admit 
they are reasonably dead.' 
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" ' ni believe they are fairly well extinct in half an hour.' I 
said, * neither one being frogs or turtles.' 

" * Good ! ' he said. ^ I want you to be satisfied.' 

" Well, we left them defunct animiles in ten feet of water all 
that day. Till six p. m. by the Profs John Deere watch they 
soaked, and then, one by one, I pulled 'em out and viewed the 
remainders. They was shore dead — I'll vouch for it. Drowned 
plumb, exact and complete, and we toted them, all wet and 
drippy, into the lavatory where the Prof expected to do his 
stunts. I laid 'em out on a flat rock where they could drain and 
the Prof got out his little bottles and his tools. 

" * Which first ? ' he asked, rolling up his sleeves. 

" ' You're the doctor,' I said, * one's as dear to me as the 
other.' 

" * Hand me Thomas, then,' he said. I drained the yellow cai a 
minute and then held him up while the Prof took his bicycle pump 
and shot about four fingers of plate blue dope just back of his right 
ear. Now, wonders never cease in this Western country, and 
sometimes a man doubts his own eyesight, but this here is 
straighter than the first five cards out of a new deck: That 
there tom-cat begun to twitch, then he squirmed and sputtered 
a little and kicked with his foot; then, I hope to never raise 
another glass if he didn't cough, get up and go rub against 
the Profs leg as live as any cat that ever meowed and me with 
ray hair riz up fiercer than the bristles of an Arkansas hog in 
search of a lost acorn. 

" ' Now for Marcus Antonius,' he said, enthusiastic. I looked 
at that there pug pup, all water-soaked and bedraggled, with his lip 
curled up and peeled off of his teeth in his customary sneery way, 
but deader than a mackerel, and I first thought it was a waste 
of dope to bring him back. He wasn't any earthly good, but — 
I gathered him up and brought him over. There was some 
water sloshing around inside him which seeped out finally, and 
in five minutes he was wagging his tail. Well, the Prof had 
certainly delivered the goods. He had produced the results 
strictly. He also had me roped and flung spraddling; my voice 
sounded little and far away when I perked up enough to say 
something out loud. 
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" * Prof/ I said, ' you win. Deuce high is my best. I'm 
considered something of a judge of cattle, a fair shot, can cook, 
throw a rope, ride, and hold a mean hand in poker sometimes, 
but I don't perform no miracles. At magic, I pass. Your work 
is too deep for me. ' 

" * Tut, tut I ' he answered, * it's nothing, I could do the same 
with you, yourself.' 

" ' Here, now. Prof,' I said, scared into a coat of mush-ice 
all over. * Prof, you don't aim to try no freak work on poor old, 
Jiarmless Smoky, do you ? ' 

" * My dear man,' he said, ' calm yourself. I wouldn't hurt 
one hair of that bald spot on your head. I will make a giddy 
and blithesome youth out of you.' 

" ^ Not me ! ' I said, * No, you don't ; not for one minute.' 

" He looked disappointed. That night I took turn about sleep- 
ing with each eye; the other I kept on the Prof, who slept like 
an innocent baby and woke up just as fresh as I was groggy. All 
morning he was busy in his junk-shop making dope and tinker- 
ing around among his bottles and crocks; then he come out. 
loaded up the burro with some grub and water and said he 
would likely be gone for two days, after some more ungodly 
plants or something he needed to make a certain kind of a poison 
out of. He was getting rabid. In the meantime I was to look 
out for the pets, feed the chickens, keep the distillery going and 
meditate on the mysteries of life in general. 

" I breathed a terrible sight easier after I saw his pink shirt 
and big white helmet fade over the top of the cliff ; I could now 
take it cozy and comfortable for at least two days. 

'^ With all the crazy dopes and medicines that cuss had around, 
and the designs he had on every living thing loose, I was ban- 
ning to feel unsafe in his company. I couldn't tell when he'd 
doctor my coffee on the sly and I'd find myself suddenly deader 
than an Aztec, to be brought back to life, maybe — maybe not. 
That day I just loafed around lazy, figuring on some scheme 
to get the Prof's attentions switched off on some other track. 
Every game has a counter-play of some kind. 

" As I said, I thought I was all safe for a day or two at 
least, and that first night went to roost at. sundown without 
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leaving any look-out on duty. I woke up sudden along after 
midnight. I don't remember hearing anything, I just felt some- 
thing, and I opened my sleepy eyes and, over where the moonlight 
streamed in through the broken wall of the old shack, there 
squatted the Prof with his bicycle pump, his awls and other 
things, squinting at a dose of something he was dropping out of 
a bottle, with his thumb over the hole. I saw it all: He was 
getting ready to slide me into that there place where you needn't 
take your suitcase along, and a minute more and I would have been 
kicking my last. Did you ever see an antelope run ? He leaves 
the ground and swims off through the air, then he floats down, 
springs, and swims off again. That's the way me and Prof 
Van Strenger parted company. I was the antelope. One yell and 
two bizmps and I was out on the grass and I was moving. Going 
np that there trail I just made a blur along the face of the cliff, 
and when I hit the level, sandy desert up above, I just turned 
loose, let go, and stampeded for Colorado. They say an Apache 
will lope off and keep it up all day, but that's just loping. I 
was scorching the air, making a farewell yellow streak across 
the Nioche country. I was still running at daylight; by noon I 
was clear away, and I never went back, neither. I never even 
looked back. I've often thought about the Prof, and wondered 
what did become of the cuss and his Elixir, and whether he was 
really fixing up to take a shot at me with that squirt gun that 
night, or whether he was up to something else. Maybe he was 
just going to invigorate the burro, after all, or put some com 
cure on a sore toe. Anyway, he didn't dope 7ne/' 
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The Bermuda Passenger.* 

BY GUTHRIE KELLY. 

[N a quiet nook of the Westminster cafe, two 
gentlemen were discussing the merits of an 
entertainment from which they had just re- 
turned. It was an exhibition of legerdemain 
by a noted Hindoo, whose tricks were novel 
and startling. 

" Did you ever see a dead man walk. Doctor ? " asked the 
younger. 

" Why, no, that is — I have never seen a man walk aft^r a 
physician had pronounced him dead." 

" Well," laughed the first speaker, " I knew a case where a 
physician pronounced a man dead, and yet that man walked." 

"How was that?" 

" I was second engineer of an old tramp steamer out of 
Charleston, two years ago. You know I've knocked about a lit- 
tle and there were times when I was dead broke. This was one 
of them, or I would never have shipped aboard that boat. She 
was rotten enough to fall apart, and her engines were junk. But 
the captain was part owner, and when he got a cargo he didn't 
care, as long as she floated. He'd stop for nothing. 

" One night we put to sea with a cargo of mixed freight, 
bound for Bermuda. The moon was very bright, and it was 
one of those quiet nights one meets in the semi-tropics. I was 
on deck sniffing a breath of salt air before beginning my watch 
below, when a motor boat suddenly slid from behind the break- 
water and headed in our direction. We weren't more than two 
miles from the harbor, and were going as fast as the rickety 
engines would permit, but it didn't take long for that boat to 
get within hail. She was able to cut circles around our old 
craft. 

• Copyright, 1909, by The Shortotorj PubllshiDg Companj. Copyright seeurvd in Great 
Britain. All rights reserved. 
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" As the boat came alongside, the captain ordered the engines 
slowed down, we passed a line to the speedy stranger, and soon 
had her two passengers aboard. 

" One of them introduced himself as a member of the Charles- 
ton detective force, and said his companion was a police surgeon. 

" * I'm sorry to delay you, Captain,' said the first, ' but you 
have a fugitive on board.' 

" * Have I ? ' asked the old man, without lifting an eyebrow. 

" ^ You have,' repeated the stranger. ^ He's a bank robber, and a 
slick one, too. Held them up clean and easy at closing time this 
afternoon, single handed. Covered the teller and the bank cop, 
and scooped forty thousand dollars into a satchel. Then he beat 
it for the railroad yards. We hunted him until dark, and finally 
tracked him down to the docks. I know that he's on this 
ship, for the tug man told me he put a passenger on board just 
outside the harbor. The description tallies with our man, so 
just produce him, and do it sudden. And stop your old ship, 
too ! I don't want to sail back from the middle of the Atlantic 
in a launch. Stop her, I say, till I get my man and start back 
with him, or else take us all back to Charleston.' 

" ^ Go on and get your bank robber,' said the captain. ' He's 
aboard all right, or, anyhow, the fellow that came off the tug is 
here. He may be a bank robber or a preacher, or both, for all 
I know. He told us he wanted to go to Bermuda with us and as 
he didn't want the trip for nothing, and wanted to be let alone, 
I took him aboard. I know nothing about him, and I don't want 
to. You'll find him in the first stateroom from the companion 
way.' 

" After saying this the captain walked forward to the bridge, 
and the detective called after him. 

" * Look here I are you going to stop this ship ? ' 

" ' Did I say anything about stopping ? ' sneered the old man. 
* No, sir, I didn't.' You're not in Charleston now, and I'm cap- 
tain of this ship and boss out here. It takes a revenue cutter to 
make me heave to. Go and get your man if you ain't afraid to 
tackle him, and I'll tow your launch till you're ready to go back, 
or you can go on to Bermuda if you like. I'll make the passage 
cheap to you.' 
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" So the detective and the doctor went below. The captain 
and I followed them a moment later, but we had no intention 
of helping in the capture. We thought there would be a fight, 
and wanted to have a look. 

" The two of them started for the stateroom, but the man 
inside seemed to know something was up, for before they reached 
the door he locked it. 

" ^ He canH get out of there, can he. Cap ? ' asked the detective. 

" ^ Not unless you get him out.' 

" The taunt had some effect on the two, and after a little whis- 
pered conversation they made a rush. But this time when they 
turned the knob the door opened easily, and they both stumbled 
into the room. 

" And there, lying across the bunk, was the man that came 
aboard from the tug. He was a tall, well dressed, genteel-look- 
ing chap, and after the visitors had recovered from their aston- 
ishment the doctor stepped up to the prostrate form and ex- 
, amined it. 

" ^ Dead, and not a mark on him! ' he exclaimed. 

" Then a small object on the floor caught his eye, and he 
stooped and picked it up." 

" ^Here's the stuff that did it,' he exclaimed, holding up a 
small hypodermic syringe. Then he turned up the man's sleeve, 
and found a small puncture on his arm with a new acid bum 
just below it. 

" ' Hydrocyanic ! ' cried the doctor. * He fixed himself when 
he saw the game was up. Well, he did it in a business-like 
manner.' 

" * Gosh ! ' exclaimed the detective. * Are you sure he's dead ? ' 

" ^ Not the least doubt of that,' answered the doctor. ' No 
heart, no respiration, and he's getting cold already. When they 
use that stuff there isn't any room for doubt.' 

" ' And that's all I get for chasing him out here,' muttered 
the detective. * But how about the satchel, Cap ? What did he 
do with that ? ' 

" ' Nary a bit of luggage did he have with him,' said the 
captain. ^ Not a bag or bundle.' 

" They searched the cabin, but found nothing. His pockets 
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contained only the case that held the syringe, but pinned to his 
undershirt were a few new bills, about a hundred dollars in all. 

" * That^s little to show for all this trouble/ growled the de- 
tective. 

" * Now, Cap, bring the ship to, while we settle this thing. I 
can't have him buried at sea, because I've got to show something. 
We can go on to Bermuda, though. We must be a long way out 
by this time.' 

" The captain's manner had changed some since the latest 
developments. 

" * I'll heave to long enough for us to talk it over,' he replied, 
adding, ' Come up on deck.' 

" So we all went up and the captain gave orders to stop the 
engine. Then he turned round and addressed the detective. 

" ^ Now, then,' he said, speaking in a more friendly tone, 
*You can't take that chap to Bermuda. The crew won't stand 
for it. Sailormen are scared of anything of that kind, and I 
don't blame 'em. Dead men's society is not a thing I hanker 
after myself. The best thing for you to do is to get back in your 
launch. So I'll have the body and a couple of cans of gasoline 
put aboard, while you're taking another look to see if you can 
find that satchel you've been talking about.' 

" The two detectives agreed, and renewed the search while the 
body and the gasoline were being put on the launch, but they found 
nothing. They were just on the point of climbing over the side 
when the captain called back : 

" ' To show there's no hard feelings on either side come down 
and have a nip,' he said, and as he included me in the invitation, 
we all went below again. 

" The captain had just got the bottle uncorked when we heard 
something that sent us up the ladder in record time. It was the 
unmistakable cough of a gasoline engine, and when we got on 
deck that old motor boat was smashing away toward the horizon 
as hard as she could go. At the wheel was a figure that we had no 
difficulty in recognizing in the bright moonlight — it was the late 
corpse of the Bermuda passenger, and he was very much alive." 

'^ Is that the end of the incident ? " asked the doctor, as his com- 
panion leaned back in his chair. 
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" That's all worth telling," replied the story teller. " We swung 
round and chased that boat, but the detective said it was good for 
fifteen miles an hour, and as our old hulk could only make seven 
we gave it up. I remember the authorities tried to make it hot for 
the captain, but he got out of it. That old ark of his had a bad 
name with sailors on this side, so he took her to the Orient. Men 
didn't fancy sailing in The Cuban — Cuban Queen or The Cuban 
Princess or whatever her name was." 

" It was The Cuban Belle/' said a voice near the speaker's 
elbow. 

*' Why, to be sure, it was The Cuban Belle/* cried the man who 
had told the story, turning as he spoke to the one who had sup- 
plied the information. " But how did you know ? " he asked, after 
scrutinizing the other's features. 

" I was in Charleston at the time and became interested in 
the case," replied the stranger. "Pardon me for overhearing 
your story, I couldn't help it. I happened to know of a few inci- 
dents you didn't mention." 

" Then you will perhaps be able to tell us if the bank robber was 
in league with the captain," asked the narrator. 

" You must draw your own conclusions concerning that," re- 
plied the other, smiling. " But when the robber saw the launch in 
pursuit he knew that he would certainly be taken prisoner. He 
went to his cabin and arranged his stage setting. He took his 
hypodermic syringe, filled it with hydrocyanic acid, and then, by 
opening the porthole he overheard the conversation that took place 
when the two officers came aboard. When they started for his 
cabin he emptied half the contents of the syringe through the port- 
hole, and after making a puncture in his arm with a clean needle, 
he burned himself slightly near the spot with the acid. Then he 
unlocked the door and flung himself upon the berth and feigned 
death." 

The two men listening to the explanation stared at the stranger. 

" But — but," stammered the doctor, " the police surgeon ex- 
amined the — ^" 

" Oh, yes," interrupted the other, laughing easily, " but doctors, 
my dear sir, take much for granted. He saw an apparently life- 
less man and a syringe containing hydrocyanic acid, and the two in 
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the mind of an imaginative man immediately conjures up the word 
* suicide '." 

The first narrator was watching the face of the stranger with 
increased interest. 

" You say you were interested in the case," he said. " Were 
you on board ? " 

The stranger rose leisurely, buttpned his fur coat, handed the 
waiter the amount of his check and, bowing politely to the two 
others said, " I am the only man who has the right to contradict 
the doctor. One of those gasoline cans, by the way, happened to be 
a satchel, the contents of which were, in due time, divided by that 
old captain of yours and his Burmuda passenger." 

He bowed again and passed quickly out into the night, leaving 
the doctor and the late second engineer of The Cuban Belle staring 
in astonishment at each other. 
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BY FLORENCE MARTIN EASTLAND. 

HE silence was painfully embarrassing. Flora 
Harriman fidgeted in her seat at the back of 
the chapel, yet watched with troubled eyes two 
very young girls ahead of her. The fact that 
she sat well back indicated her religious 
standing. Only the orthodox with pronounced 
tendencies toward the relating of religious experiences were in 
sufficient favor to sit beneath the alert brown eyes and engaging 
smile of their mentor and youthful teacher, Elizabeth Jordan. 

" The Lord is waiting for your decision, girls," came in Miss 
Jordan's rich, pleading voice. " There is work to do in foreign 
lands. Millions are in bondage Waiting to hear of salvation. 
Will you carry them the glad tidings ? " Again a pause, while 
the girls in front of Flora gazed at each other in agonized 
appeal. 

Flora felt an odd sense of anger while struggling with an 
inclination to laugh at her fancy's picture — a million squatting 
creatures with tied hands and no interest in life except in the 
appearance of those round-bodied, pink-and-white girls ahead of 
her, whose mental disquiet at this time came from a confliction 
of duty to and desire for their fellow-men. Nothing seemed more 
absurd to Flora than that their red lips, made for kisses, should 
drop pearls of wisdom into the heathen ear, or that those soft 
hands, intended to grow firm through the discharge of domestic 
duties, should be the distributors of tracts and Bibles. Such 
a sacrifice of girlish dreams and natural purposes did this ap- 
pear that when Miss Jordan remarked meaningly: "I realize 
that important decisions take time. Will some one start a 
hymn ? " Flora began solemnly : 
" On the other side of Jordan." 

^Copyright, 1900, by The Shortstoiy PubllshlDg Company. Copyright Mcond In Gnal 
Britain. AUrlghUresexTed. 
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The teacher's eyes sought the singer's, but, seeing no evidence 
of malice, she joined with the others. Not so the wrestling girls, 
who in a reaction after their painful soul-searching, bent over 
with shaking shoulders when the ridiculous application of the 
words occurred to them. 

At the conclusion of the first stanza the teacher changed the 
hymn to one with more bearing on the subject, and at its close 
she said: 

*^ Now, I'm going to talk to the Lord about this." 

All through the prayer, which was offered in a purely con- 
versational way. Flora was antagonized, as she had always been 
by the assumption of familiarity with the Deity. It reminded 
her of an evangelist she once heard who began his petitions as 
if he were at a telephone, with " Lord, this is George talking." 
She tried to overcome her prejudice by recounting the vast 
amount of good Miss Jordan had accomplished; of the interest 
she took in her pupils' progress in those branches, music and 
history, in which she was instructor; of her life full of active 
charities; of her godliness. But always rose this point of dif- 
ference: The urging of girls — young girls who did not know 
their own minds — to take the foreign missionary pledge. While 
Miss Jordan's prayer carried the reminder that she was ready 
to go to any place at any time when the call came. Flora was 
thinking of the arguments of rebuttal which she would use on her 
way home with the teacher, who boarded at the same place as 
Flora, 

Miss Jordan joined her at the door and, slipping her arm 
through the other's, said in a tone ringing with sincerity: 

" Won't you ever see the work Grod intended you to do ? " 

" I hope so," Flora answered honestly, " but if it is foreign 
missions, I doubt it. Tell me why you are so eager to go." 

" To save the millions in bondage," was the surprised answer. 
" Can you possibly rest when you think of their lost souls ? " 

" They don't disturb me half so much as those around us who 
have heard what you will say and are yet more hopelessly lost. 
Besides, I don't believe — But no matter. Are you sure it isn't 
more a desire for change that impels y«u te go ? " 

^^ Yes," the other answered firmly, too earnest to be offended, 
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" my personal inclinations I am glad to sacrifice. They are all 
I have to give, except my time." 

" But, Miss Jordan, you were never intended for that Why, 
your beautiful red hair alone, to say nothing of the tempera- 
ment which goes with it, is a contradiction. It should grow 
silvery in the quiet of a home — and your tender voice has a 
glorious future if you devote it to luUabys as you rock a cradle.'' 

" That would be a selfish limitation. It is good work, to be 
sure, but there would be no sacrifice in that." 

" How do you know that the heathen women may not feel 
a mission to take the place in domestic life which you vacate, 
when you have shown them that the Bible teaches women to abide 
faithfully in their homes ? " 

" Now you are absurd." 

" Perhaps. Tell me why you dropped woman's suffrage to 
take up foreign missions." 

" I found greater light and saw a higher duty." 

" Yes ? And when you find something to take the place of 
missions — " 

" There is nothing higher, my dear. That is the summit of 
God's work." 

" Not the temperance work, nor the Sunday School, nor social 
purity ? I remember when each of these was your one mission 
in life." 

Miss Jordan smiled charmingly, exciting Flora's admiration^ 
although the smile was one of tolerance for such amazing lack of 
progress. 

" They are all good, necessary work, leading us to higher 
ideals, step by step; preparing ils for the highest of all missions, 
the salvation of the heathen. I always work according to the 
light that is given me." 

" If I were not convinced that you believe that, I should re- 
gard you as a most adorable humbug. And T still insist that an 
aureole like yours is best used for domestic illumination." 

The girls parted, and, as Miss Jordan ascended the stairs, the 
other looked after her thoughtfully. 

" What splendid ability she has," Flora reflected in humorous 
admiration. " With no apparent effort she rids herself of any 
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encumbering belief the minute she strikes a new thought, and 
she honestly thinks the last is of the greatest importance. She 
needs a balance-wheel." 

Within a few days Flora quite accidentally confirmed her 
opinion that underneath Miss Jordan's consecration to the pub- 
lic good there lay at least a germ of yearning for the more re- 
stricted province of women. It was after a social evening at 
the chapel, where Miss Jordan had delighted the students with 
several musical numbers. To escape a persistent admirer, Flora 
had slipped away with a girl friend. She was returning alone, 
having seen the friend to her door, when into the unlighted by- 
street came a couple who slowly walked a little ahead of Flora. 

With her thoughts upon other matters Flora followed, and for 
a time was unaware of what they were saying, but presently she 
recognized Miss Jordan's voice. 

" You have done me a great honor, Mr. Williams — " 

" Say Douglas," interrupted another familiar voice. 

" A very great honor — Douglas. I would like to consider 
your proposal, truly. I can fancy no greater joy than the peace 
and security of love and home, except the joy of working for 
the Lord. I wish I might believe He intended me for such a 
mission. I have talked to Him about it since our conversation 
a week ago — but I still feel there is other work for me." 

Flora tried to close her ears to the words, to walk more slowly 
still. For excellent reasons she did not wish the two to know 
she was behind, one being the fact that the man — he was still 
a very young man — had once been as ardent in his pursuit of 
Flora herself, and even a month before had assured her he was 
still on her " waiting-list." In spite of her efforts, the young 
man's words now floated back distinctly: 

" Then let me go with you. I may not be efficient in winning 
souls, but I can make your way easier. Take my name and the 
world's goods I possess, and as you value the salvation of a soul, 
take me." 

Beaching another street, Flora followed it for a block in order 
to avoid hearing more. She must have walked very rapidly, 
however, to reach her gate just behind them as Miss Jordan 
concluded with — "At all events, we must wait till my for- 
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eign work is ended. Remember I do not hold you to the agree- 
ment — " 

Her words ceased as Flora displayed an alarming bronchial 
tendency which covered the embarrassing silence. Both re- 
garded Flora suspiciously, but she regained her voice long enough 
to observe, carelessly: 

" I thought as I came across the street just now that I had 
seen your backs before. How is that for an Irish bull ? " 

'* Good," responded Williams in a tone of relief. 

" Have you heard ? " inquired Miss Jordan as she took out 
her latchkey. 

Flora started guiltily. " Ever since I was a child ; for, fortu- 
nately, I was born with a well-developed sense of hearing." 

The flippant reply passed over her companion, whose lack of 
humor was as great as the seriousness with which she. took her- 
self. 

" The call has come through the church Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions. 1 will leave in four weeks for Korea, immediately after 
the graduating exercises." 

" To be gone — ? " 

" Four years. I wish you would go with me. You have suf- 
ficient means to go independently." 

" I think I can use them to better purpose. Besides, I should 
probably convince you during that time that your place is at 
home, and in the reaction your choice would be limited to a 
queueless native or a dyspeptic co-worker of the stronger sex.' 

Miss Jordan sighed : " You won't take my intentions seriously 
— yet, some way, I am never offended." 

In the busy days which preceded commencement exercises 
Flora had few private opportunities for talking to the teacher 
who, with an intensified aureole, was youthfully enjoying the 
pedestaled position her sacrifice had won. .The missionary 
meetings became a spiritual feast, and the various churches 
were embarrassed by the proffered services of inexperienced girls 
who wished transportation to the ends of the earth. Flora at- 
tended the last meeting, held the evening of Miss Jordan's 
departure. Williams was present with an air of pensive inter- 
est not altogether du^ to the benight^ state of the heathen. 
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His lingering gaze, which followed the teacher, seemed fraught 
with the mournful phrase, " Four years. F-o-u-r y-e-a-r-s ! " — 
but Flora smilingly shook her head as she thought: 

" She won't last that length of time. Her mind is too active 
and her hair too red.'' 

Upon the table, heaped with incongruous gifts to Miss Jor- 
dan, Flora placed twenty-five dollars in an envelope bearing the 
direction : " For personal use only." 

The last prayer was said, the last hymn sung, and most of 
the farewells over, when Flora presented herself. 

" I've heard twenty-seven ask you to write, so I'm not going 
to be the twenty-eighth. I shajl hear of you — Miss Jordan 
blushed a little as her brown eyes sought Williams's — " and 
that wiU suflSce until I see you again." 

" Good-bye, dear Flora." 

" No — auf Wiedersehen." 

The next day Flora also departed, but her unimportant mis- 
sion was to take charge of an orphanage while its busy matron 
enjoyed a much-needed vacation. Just before leaving, Williams, 
who had rather avoided her of late, confessed his provisionary 
engagement to Miss Jordan and asked permission to resume his 
calls on Flora when both were again in their home town. To her 
cordial assertion that his engaged condition need not affect their 
friendship he answered with his former frankness: 

" Of course not — and it will be such a pleasure to talk to 
you about her and to read you her letters," 

No sooner had Flora reached her own home a month later than 
Williams promptly appeared. There was a curious sense of con- 
straint about him that at once awakened Flora's suspicions, 
but, preferring to let him take the initiative, she carefully avoided 
mentioning Miss Jordan's name. So did he. He came again 
the next evening, with lines of determination about his mouth, 
and again he departed without unbosoming himself. But the 
third evening he tramped in grimly, nor paused for conven- 
tional greeting till he had eased his mind: 

"I haven't heard from her yet." 

"Truly?" 

" Cross my heart to die," he answered, in an attempt to lighten 
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his — mortification, Flora decided. " She was going to stop off 
several places to visit distant relatives — they're all she has, 
you know — and I was to write in care of the steamship com- 
pany in Seattle. Well, I didn't hear from her before she reached 
Seattle, as I thought I should, nor from that point either, and I 
concluded she was too busy to write before sailing, but that I 
would receive a letter just as soon as she reached a foreign port. 
Not a word has come from her and last week my own letter was 
returned by the steamship company." 

" They must have neglected to give it to her." 

" I thought so, for of course she sailed. I should certainly 
have heard if she hadn't." 

" What have you done ? " 

'^ Nothing; what could I do?" 

'^ I think if I were a waiting lover I should write to the 
Board of Foreign Missions under whose protection she started." 

" That's so. Strange I didn't think of that before. I'll write 
now. Give me some stationery, will you ? " 

The letter was despatched and the succeeding two weeks passed 
pleasantly enough except for an occasional spasm of anxiety on 
the young man's part. Flora was becoming decidedly uneasy, 
when Williams at length brought an answer from the Board. 
It was brief almost to the point of curtness, merely stating that 
a few weeks previous Miss Jordan had returned the money pro- 
vided for her expenses and informed them that she had found 
a higher mission in her own land. She gave no address. 

" What do you suppose it is ? " Flora demanded. "If you had 
been along with her I could have hazarded an opinion." 

" Yes," was the skeptical rejoinder, " my being with her 
would have had a lot of weight. I suppose right now the thought 
of the bond between us is occupying all her time, wherever 
she is." 

" But where ? where ? I never heard of such a complete dis- 
appearance of a luminary ! " 

During the ensuing year the two often repeated their question. 
No amount of inquiry had elicited any information. Letters 
from other college students all bore the same observation: "I 
thought of course you would know what has become of her." 
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Curiosity had long since replaced concern when Flora went to 
Kansas City for a visit. 

One Sunday morning, while on her way to services at a church 
of her own faith, the car-line to which she would transfer was tem- 
porarily disabled. The distance being too great for walking, she 
decided to stroll along until she came to a church whose invitation 
was insistent. She passed a half-dozen before the impulse to enter 
a little gray wooden structure, with a jangling bell in a squatty 
tower, was stronger than the seduction of the cool, shady street. 

She was barely seated in the rear of the fast-filling room when 
the little organ softly took up the welcome of the jangling bell, 
and, looking up. Flora's mouth opened in astonishment at a 
sight of Miss Jordan's bright, earnest face above the instrument. 
Presently the choir filed in, and in the good singing Flora recog- 
nized the teacher's voice and direction. Before the sermon began, 
when the choir was settling itself, the organist disappeared 
behind a curtain, reappearing in time to resume her place at 
the organ at the conclusion of the address. 

Flora watched her eagerly, noting a puzzling change which 
could not be located all at once. " No, she doesn't look a day 
older, and she is prettier than ever. It must be the new way of 
dressing her hair that gives her the matronly air and poise. 
This is the first time I have seen it parted and waved, and she 
looks a perfect Madonna." 

There was a mother's meeting announced to take place at the 
end of the services. Flora, hunting in her purse for a coin for 
the collection plate, missed part of the minister's words, but 
caught, somewhat indistinctly, " with Miss Jordan to lead, as 
usual." Flora remained for the meeting. 

" Now, mothers," the leader began in exactly the old way, 
" let us each have a silent talk with the Lord. If you have a 
burden, just tell Him about it. No one has a greater right than 
we mothers." 

" ' We mothers ' ! " thought Flora. " What does she mean? " 
At once she remembered a time when Miss Jordan seriously 
considered the adoption of a deserted child. " That's what she 
has done. Maybe she's mothering a dozen or so. I wouldn't 
be surprised." 
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The meeting was tantalizingly long to Flora, who tried in 
vain to verify her conclusion. Once, indeed, she was certain she 
was on the right track when the leader remarked : 

" Teach your children to obey. Obedience is the first train- 
ing mine will get." 

Concluding that Miss Jordan's statement was but potential. 
Flora promptly reversed her judgment when the speaker closed 
her address: 

" There is no love so charitable, so nearly the divine forgive- 
ness, as a mother's for her own child. Nor is there any woman's 
work so great as the shaping of the future generations through 
the spiritual and moral training she gives to her children. I 
surrendered a larger opportunity for work because I was con- 
vinced I could accomplish more in a quieter way. Is there, 
dear mothers, any higher ambition than that reward promised 
in the words, ^ Her children shall rise up and call her blessed ' ? " 

The meeting was scarcely done when Flora pushed her way 
to the leader. Her long-pent curiosity found vent during her 
greeting in the exclamation: 

" Before I die, Elizabeth Jordan, tell me just what you are 
doing." 

" I have found my mission." 

" Which one ? " demanded her exasperated friend. 

Without a word she led Flora to a little room back of the altar, 
where the minister was shaking a perambulator with more vigor 
than discretion. 

" This is my husband, Miss Harriman, and — " 

" But I thought he called you Miss Jordan," Flora protested, 
extending a limp hand. 

" No — Mrs. Gordon. And this," with a look of pride at 
the round-faced occupant of the perambulator, " is my son." 

" Which is the heathen ? " Flora mischievously inquired. 

With a blush Mrs. Gordon continued: 

" I have found woman's highest mission without seeking it 
at the ends of the earth. If we only knew, our greatest work 
lies all around us in simple duties. My husband has shown me 
the way to find them. 

It took many questions to get the facts, but Flora at length 
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learned that the embryo missionary, stopping over in Kansas 
City to visit, had attended a revival where Mr. Gordon, an evan- 
gelist, was attracting vast crowds ; that she organized a choir and 
conducted the singing for two weeks, and at the end of the 
meetings saw how much good she could do at home. There was 
a significant gap in the evidence — but Flora's ability to put 
two and two together filled it with the surmise that but three 
\«reeks elapsed between their meeting and their marriage. No 
wonder Williams was neglected. 

" But I must get the baby home, my dear. We have another 
service at two o'clock. Do come to see me to-morrow, when 
-we can have a gossipy chat about all the old friends." 

She tucked in a corner of the baby's afghan while her hus- 
band went forward to open the door. 

" You may be interested to know," she confided, " that he is the 
best husband in the world. He has given up evangelism. He 
thinks so much more good can be accomplished by every-day con- 
tact with people. And by the way, your parting gift, * For per- 
sonal use only,' purchased my wedding dress. Yes, dear, I am 
coming. I wiU look for you to-morrow, then." 
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The Green that WalfcecL* 

BY JOHN Lu CON8IDINB. 

APTAIN/' said the man on Post No. 13, "I'd 
like to be relieved. A couple of weeks' rest 
might put me right again." 
"What's the matter? Sick?" 
"Not exactly that, Captain. It's my eyes: 
I've been seeing things." 

The captain of the guard eyed the man sharply. 

"Been drinking?" 

"No, sir. It's not that — no pink rats, nor blue monkeys, Bor 
anything of that sort. The fact is," and here he lowered his voice 
to the level of a confidential whisper, although the nearest man 
was the guard on Post No. 12, three-score yards away, " I've been 
seeing the grass walk." 

" What's that ? " snapped the captain. 

" It's a fact, sir. I didn't pay so much attention to it at first, 
but now that it's happened three times, I'm beginning to think 
that my eyes are going back on me, or else that I'm getting hallu- 
cinations." 

The captain looked at Guard No. 13 in dismay. Hitherto he 
had regarded this man as one of his sanest and steadiest subordi- 
nates. 

" Tell me about it," he commanded. 

" There's nothing to it, much, except that every afternoon a 
patch of grass out there in the alfalfa field begins to move slowly 
toward the south. At first I thought it was the bay breeze, rolling 
through the grass, but then, I recollected, its wave was toward 
the bay. Besides, it seemed to me that this grass just picked itself 
up in a patch, and moved along, independent of the grass around." 

"Does this movement always start from the same point?" 

"No; each day it begins a little further south." 

* Copyrlirbt, 1999, by The Shortatory Pobliihlng Company. Copyright Bocnred In QreM 
Brlutin. AU rights reserred. 
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" Hum ! A little closer to the south — a little closer to the bay, 
that is. At any regular time ? " 

"Why, I hadn't thought of that Yes; let me see. Yes, I 
believe it was at the same time each afternoon. From half-past 
two to three, say.'' 

The captain glanced at his watch. 

" It's 2 :35 now," he said. " Do you see anything ? " 

The guard peered long and carefully to the southward. 

"Yes, sir," he responded. "It's on me again — the grass 
moves." 

" Where ? " inquired the captain. 

The guard pointed to a spot near where the alfalfa field met the 
fence-line. Sure enough, as it seemed to the captain, a patch of 
green, probably six feet in length and three in width, was making 
speedy progress in the direction of the fence. 

" Take aim," shot from the captain's lips. " Can you hit it ? " 

The guard raised his rifle, but with shaking hands. 

"Let me have it," cried the other, with a scornful gesture. 

Steeling his nerves, the guard fired. The grass was still. 

The captain ran down the stairs, and toward it. Regardless of 
possible reprimand, the guard followed. Arrived at the spot, the 
officer stooped to lift, and examine, an ingenious contrivance. It 
consisted of two layers of burlap sacking, the upper one bearded 
with grass. The space between had been filled with loam, and 
from this, planted in wheat, the green blades had forced their 
way through the loosely-guarded interstices of the upper piece 
of cloth. 

While the captain surveyed with admiration undisguised this 
novel garb of living green, the form of its designer, a man in 
stripes, with shaven head, lay at his feet 

And beside the body, stricken with vain regret, knelt Guard 
No. 13. 

" The first I ever killed," he muttered dumbly. " May God for- 
give me ! " 
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The Quest of the Signet** 

BY ALBERT W. TOLMAN. 

HY should John Barrington pay a civil engi- 
neer five pounds a day and expenses to accom- 
pany him to India? I had answered his 
advertisement in the Times, and received the 
compliment of being selected from forty-odd 
applicants. But up to the day of sailing he 
had told me nothing about my work. 

"A mere oversight," thought I. "He is busy with his prepa- 
rations. He will tell me on the steamer." 

But he didn't. I found him a generous employer, a pleasant 
companion, capital at a song or a story, not averse to cigars or 
cards, in short, a cheerful, whole-souled English gentleman. 
He talked freely of everything in the world save himself and 
his plans. On these points he was deaf and dumb. The wider 
I opened my eyes and ears, the tighter he shut his mouth. I 
knew nothing at London, at Bombay I knew still less. But the 
Bank of England notes crisped under my fingers promptly at 
each week-end, and why should I complain ? 

I never saw a man change as Barrington did the day he 
reached India. Cheerfulness fell from him like a mask. He re- 
incarnated as the personification of gloom and silence. 

I was just unlocking my trunk in my room at the Royal in 
Bombay, when he tapped and stumbled in. His face was mottled 
paste, his knees knocked together, he was in the bluest of funks. 
Handing me a telegram, he collapsed on a chair, muttering: 

"If the steamer had been a day late!" 

The message said: 

"Come." 

'*Our train leaves in forty minutes," gasped Barrington, and 
went out. It was no use unpacking. I turned my trunk key 

* Copyright, 1909» by The Shortatory PubllahlBg Company. Copyright secured in Greal 
Britain. AU rights reserved. The writer of this story received A CMb prise of $iaB in 
THI6 Bii^ciJ C4T bU>tj coQt9ft ending May 15, 1908. 
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back again/ and met him at the station. Presently we were 
rumbling northeast. 

Ah, India, mother of mysteries 1 nmny are thy unsolved rid- 
dles, but from Indus to Brahmaputra, from the Himalayas to 
Ceylon, amidst all thy teeming millions, prince or ryot, pariah 
or saint, juggler or Brahmin, was none more mysterious than 
the man whose gold I fingered and whose salt I ate. 

As we rolled on through purgatorial days and nights, his 
lineaments, once so pleasant, underwent a gradual change. His 
jaw grew grimmer and more determined, his cheeks hollowed, 
dark circles rimmed his blood-flecked eyes, he spoke in mono- 
syllables or not at all. He had become a man of ice and stone 
and iron* 

His glaring eye saw something I could not see. He was in 
the grip of an idea that, unmastered, would destroy him, body 
and soul. 

When a man neither talks, eats, drinks nor sleeps, you can't 
take much pleasure in his company. I was earning my five 
pounds a day now, and not enjoying it either. 

Above all it was evident that Barrington was feverishly eager 
to reach his destination. The last hundred miles we made with 
a private car and special engine along a branch line at the base 
of the Himalayas. He interviewed the locomotive-driver before 
starting, and I »caught the glint of gold passing from hand to 
hand. Whether that had anything to do with our speed I was 
not sure, but we made our last century at a tremendous pace. 

The mighty peaks above us were crimsoning with sunset, as 
we panted up to the little terminal station. Two horses stood 
there, saddled and waiting. Barrington flung himself on one, I 
moimted the other, and we dashed off at a gallop. 

Up, up, up, ever up! Over steep, narrow roads, rocky trails 
and native bridges, again and again holding our lives in our 
finger-tips. 

Two hours, and another relay waited us. Two more, and a 
third. Barrington led, like a man perfectly familiar with the 
route. An insane dread of some invisible peril seemed to spur 
him on. The farther we got^ the faster he wanted to go* 

*'If we should be too late," he kept muttering. 
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At midnight, under a full unclouded moon, we emerged sud- 
denly from a pine forest upon a rock-strewn slope. Above 
towered the land of perpetual snow. Before us, white and tall, 
gleamed the end of a great glacier. At its edge the blaze of a 
campfire fell upon pitched tents. 

My companion pulled in his sweating horse. I reeled, sad- 
dle-sore. My muscles were aching, my eyes and brain were dull 
from want of sleep. 

Troll-like, from the ground sprang a brown man, and laid 
hand on Barrington's bridle. Excitement flamed in his eyes, 
his voice trembled. 

"They have come," said he, "at last." 

"They have been long in coming," replied my employer. 

^ To-morrow is the day," continued the Hindu. " I feared 
tJiou mightest not be here." 

"Only death could have kept me," answered Barrington, dis- 
mounting. "Lead on, Ramon." 

We followed the Hindu over the debris at the foot of the 
glacier. A hundred feet below, the slope terminated abruptly 
in a sheer cliff above a black ravine, into which the water from 
the melting ice fell with a distant murmur. 

At the centre of the wall Ramon halted. 

"Behold!" exclaimed he, pointing toward the ice. We 
looked in the clear radiance of the moon. 

At first I could distinguish only three dark shadows inside 
the crystal cliff; but, as my eyes grew accustomed to the light, 
I made out the figures of three men. 

They were embedded in solid ice about two feet from the sur- 
face. I saw at once that the central figure was that of an Eng- 
lishman. His face was burned dark, and his aquiline nose was 
an exact counterpart of Barrington's. On the little finger of 
his left hand, which extended slightly forward, was a large 
seal ring. The other men, about a yard on either side of him, 
were evidently natives. 

I gazed in speechless wonder. Barrington, too, looked with 
equal interest, as one who sees for the first time. Then the 
Hindu broke the silence, salaaming, saluting the motionl^99 
central figure; 
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"Hail, lord! Expected one, hail! Thou hast come at last. 
Thy way has been long and silent and dark and cold. Five 
•siinuners has thy servant watched for thee. And now his task 
is over.'' 

His words roused Barrington. He turned to me. 

" Allow me," he said, " to present my grandfather. Sir Kegi- 
nald Clonmel. I have never seen him before; but, as an heir 
in the direct line, I may presume to introduce him. Pardon 
him, if his welcome seem somewhat cold. I am sorry we can- 
not ask him to the fire, and offer him refreshment ; but, as that 
is out of the question, we can do the next best thing by partaking 
of it ourselves." 

His grandfather! Unless I was greatly mistaken, the dead 
man was at least ten years y9unger than Barrington. 

Spat I Something smashed into the ice over our heads, and 
a report rang out from the dark pine slope across the ravine. 
Spat! Spat! Barrington pulled me hastily back toward the 
camp; but he showed no surprise. The moment we withdrew 
from the front of the glacier the firing ceased. 

" So ! " said my companion, coolly. " The Duke compliments 
me. He thinks I am not so mad after all. He has more brains 
than I credited him with." 

To me he remarked: 

"Those bullets came from England." 

We returned to the fire, and Bamon changed from the herald 
of the dead to the best of chefs and butlers. Soon the coffee 
bubbled cheerfully above the crackling wood. Ere long we broke 
our fast on broiled deer-steaks, unheeding the frozen men en- 
tombed in the groaning glacier, and the tiger yelling above the 
sough of the pines far below. 

It was a strange midnight feast in that Himalayan gorge, 
under the cold moon and stars. I stole frequent glances at the 
Hindu and my employer. Were they not a brace of madmen? 
Was I not mad myself? But I was fearfully hungry and 
tired. So I ate vnthout comment. 

The meal over, Barrington looked at his watch. It was past 
one o'clock. He turned to me. 

"y#u saw the signet ring on my grandfather's little finger?'' 
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I nodded. 

"To get that ring I have come from England. It is of in- 
calculable value to me, not for its own worth, though that is* 
very great, but for a certain paper contained in a hollow beneath 
the stone. My father died of a broken heart for want of what 
that paper proves, for to him it was irrevocably lost. If I do 
not recover it, I shall never return to England, but shall go 
down with my grandfather into that ravine, which will be our 
family tomb." 

He paused. 

" It's a long story, and we're both tired. I'll tell it to you 
to-morrow,^ — after I get the ring. Sleep well. Good-night." 

He indicated one of the tents. Outside sat the Hindu, rifle 
across his knees. 

"I will watch," said he. 

I entered, and lay down on my pallet. Between dead men 
upright in glaciers, grandsires younger than their children's 
children, and bullets that came five thousand miles, my head 
was whirling. But I was utterly weary, and soon fell asleep. 

A loud explosion brought me to my feet. I rushed outside. 
It was morning, and the sun had already risen. High in the 
still blue an eagle was floating. Grand, snowy peaks, rosy in the 
dawn, towered all about us. 

Barrington and the Hindu were gazing at the glacier. The 
soimd that had roused me was the splitting open of a fresh 
crevasse. I noted that the ice had advanced two feet during the 
night. 

On the slope before the entombed men rose a six-foot bar- 
ricade of stones. My two companions had evidently improved 
the hours of darkness after moon-set. It was perfectly quiet 
across the gorge. The black pines came down close to the brink 
of the precipice. . No human being was in sight, but I suspected 
that BOToe one lurked behind the close trunks. 

Said Barrington: 

" Let us bid good-morning to my ancestor." 

We stepped out toward the barricade. Was the unseen xnairks- 
man on the watch? Answering my thought, a bullet SMg 
across the ravine. ^ ' 
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"Our friend is faithful to his post," observed Barrington 
nonchalantly. "He must have breakfasted early, if at all. A 
poor marksman, however! The Duke should have hired a bet- 
ter. But he was always close. His economy in this case may 
cost him his dukedom." 

Safely behind the barricade we examined the figures in the 
sunlight. The flawless crystal revealed them, to the slightest 
detail. Again I noted how remarkably the central figure re- 
sembled Barrington; indeed, it might have been a younger 
brother. 

My employer interrupted my observations. 

"And now to business," said he. "I want you, as an engi- 
neer, to give me your opinion on the best way to get that ring. 
At any cost we must recover it to-day, and that before the sun 
rises too high. Great changes may take place in the glacier at 
any moment. Should another crevasse open above, the whole 
front may slide into the ravine, and the ring be hopelessly lost. 
We must remember, too, our friend across the way. Pity we 
had no time to raise the barricade higher." 

I took account of the situation. The ice was already steam- 
ing in the hot eastern sun. The glacier was set on a hair-trig- 
ger — it would not do to jar it with axe-strokes. Then, too, 
there were the bullets ! I straightened up incautiously, and one 
slit my hat. The fellow was not so bad a marksman after all. 

We hurried back to the tents, accelerated by two or three bul- 
lets. I made a detour to the top of the glacier. The fresh 
crevasse had an ominous look. Besides, a little back from the 
edge of the ice-cliflF hung a rock weighing several tons. I 
returned and reported to Barrington. 

"To work under there will peril your life; that rock may fall 
at any second." 

He made a gesture of impatience. 

"You know how cheaply I hold my life, if I do not get that 
ring. What I want is — " 

A terrible grinding interrupted him. The glacier moved 
forward about two yards, overthrowing the barrier. For an 
instant it appeared about to slide into the ravine. Barrington 
uttered a cry of despair. 
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The motion stopped. He seized a hunting knife. I put my 
hand on his shoidder. 

'*What are you going to do?" I asked. He shook me off 
roughly. 

*'Get the signet," he replied. 

I tightened my grasp; I was stronger than he. 

"You shall not go to certain death." 

" Eamon 1 " he cried, angrily. A rifle-muzzle touched my neck. 
I turned, and looked into the cold black orbs of the Hindu. 

" Let him go ! " commanded Ramon ; and I did. Barring- 
ton darted forward. 

**You shall pay for this, if you have made me lose my only 
chance ! " he screamed, as he flew over the rough slope below the 
glacier. A fusillade broke from across the gorge. We caught a 
glimpse of a figure in khaki dodging behind a large pine. 

Kamon pushed a rifle into my hands. 

*^ Shoot, shoot!" cried he; and we sent bullet after bullet 
toward the tree that concealed the marksman. 

Meanwhile Barrington was slashing away at the ice before 
the entombed figures. Fragments from the summit dropped 
around him; the huge rock seemed about to fall. Despite our 
attempts to stop him the man across the gorge was pumping 
bullets like a Gatling^ we could see the ice splinter about Bar- 
rington. Once he staggered, as if hit, but recovered himself, and 
kept on working* 

The stranger's eagerness made him careless — he exposed a 
shoulder. I put a bullet through it. He dropped his gun, and 
sprang out, disclosing a tall figure with a yellow beard. Bamon, 
before I could stop him, fired again. The man threw up his 
arms, fell headlong toward the brink of the cliff, and dropped 
out of sight. 

The glacier was tottering; it would surely fall in a few 
seconds. Even the stolid Ramon, realizing this, added his 
shriek to mine: 

"Back! Back!" 

Barrington had worked feverishly, not heeding the shots. I 
think he did not even know when they ceased. The prize was 
now within his grasp. With one final slash he severed the 
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finger, and darted toward us, just as the enormous mass lurched 
forward. Safety was near, when he stumbled and fell. At 
the risk of his own life Ramon dragged him back, while the 
entire front of the glacier thundered down into the ravine, bury- 
ing the body of the stranger beneath thousands of tons of ice 
and rock. 

In his tent Barrington carefully removed the signet from the 
freshly bleeding finger. He pried out the stone. In a little 
cavity beneath lay a tightly folded sheet of thin tissue. With 
shaking hands he smoothed this out. As he read the words it 
bore, his face became the face of the man who has fought, and 
after years of struggle has won. 

"Seventy years ago," said he, "my grandfather. Sir Regi- 
nald Clonmel, accompanied by native guides, was exploring the 
Rawal Olacier several miles north of here. While crossing a 
deep, narrow crevasse, thinly covered with snow, he suddenly 
disappeared with two of his men. There was no possible way 
of recovering the bodies, or even of locating the spot, as a three- 
days' storm of terrible severity obliterated all trace of the 
crevasse. 

"Before leaving England on this fatal trip my grandfather 
had fallen in love with a beautiful young girl, the daughter of 
a London tradesman. It was the old story. His relatives did 
not consider her family high enough in the social scale, and so 
opposed his marriage. Nevertheless they were married secretly 
before my grandfather embarked. Three months after his death 
a son, my father, was born. 

"The death of the clergyman who had performed the cere- 
mony, and the destruction of the parish records by interested 
parties, made it impossible for my grandmother to enforce her 
claim to Sir Reginald's title and estate. The only existing 
documentary proof of their wedding was a tissue copy of the 
certificate, contained in a secret compartment of the ring which 
she had given her husband. And that ring had gone down 
with him into the depths of the Rawal. 

" So Sir Reginald's brother succeeded to his estate, and 
treated our branch of the family as impostors. 

"Before my father died, he told me of this ring and what 
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it contained. You can surmise the rest. I knew that a glacier 
flowed like a river, and that in time whatever fell . into its 
upper course would emerge at its end. For years I studied the 
Eawal. The work fascinated me, for somewhere in the ice 
under my feet was my grandfather with his signet. 

"Taking all things into account, I figured that Sir Regi- 
nald would appear during the present summer, though not so 
early by a full month. I had set Ramon here to watch, with 
orders to heliograph the news from the peak above to the near^ 
est telegraph station. You know the rest. This is the only 
day in all eternity when I could have succeeded. 

"By the way,'* he continued, "describe the man whom Ramon 
shot." 

I did so. Barrington listened intently. Then he spoke. 

"I was mistaken in one thing: Those bullets did not come 
from England. Instead, they were fired by the duke in per- 
son, — the ex-duke I should say. He was watching the glacier, 
too. He was keener and bolder than I thought. I do not blame 
him. An English dukedom is a prize well worth fighting for. 
Had he been a better shot, he would still be duke, and I — " 

He shrugged his shoulders and glanced toward the ravine, 
then up at the glorious mountain, piercing white in the sun- 
light. 

" There are worse places for a tomb than the terminal of the 
Rawal. They have a magnificent monument." 

"Sir Reginald's finger I shall preserve in alcohol, and take 
home to be placed in an urn in my family vaults. And now 
to something more cheerful." 

He drew from his pocket the miniature of a beautiful woman. 

"Let me show you my affianced wife, the future Duchess of 
aonmel." 
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Where the Lines Meet.* 



BY FRANK X. FINNEGAN. 

(Here Is a typical Black Cat story, which appeared in this magazine five 
y«u» ago. It is reprinted at the request of many friends, one of whom, Mr. A. B. 
Snyder of Seattle, supplements his request by the following interesting letter, 
which shows how a simple Fact may be Profitably utilized as the foundation for 
Fascinating Fiction. The author of the story received a cash prize of $100 • 
[HMpartment of the Interior, General Land Office, Washington, D. C, April 22, 
1908. Mr. A. E. Snyder, Seattle, Washington. Sir: I am in receipt of your 
letter dated April 5, 1908, making inquiry as to whether or not the States of 
Colorado and Utah and the Territories of Arizona and New Mexico come together 
at exactly one point. In reply you are advised that the southwest comer of 
Colorado, the northwest comer of New Mexico, the northeast comer of Arizona 
and the southeast comer of Utah are defined by a single point known as the 
four comers" which is marked upon the ground by a stone mound to the 
<*entre of which is the comer stone 7x7 toches, firmly set in the ground. Very 
respectfully, Fred Dennett, Commissioner.] 

' HERE is a spot in the southwestern part of this 
country where a man may stand at one moment 
upon the soil of two States and two Territories; 
where, if he moves but a step in either direction, 
he may be entirely within the boundaries of one 
commonwealth, with another lying beneath his 
eyes and the two Territories so close that his 
shadow, cast by the noonday sun, may fall on 
both of them. In all the broad expanse of the 
United States, with its hundreds of State lines 
crossing one another, there is no other place 
where this is possible. It was toward this spot 
that a man on a jaded cow pony rode through 
a driving storm one April night. His broad- 
brimmed hat was pulled well down to protect his 
face from the beating rain, and the reins hung 
loose upon the horse's drooping neck, for the 
cayuse knew the trail across the mesa better than 
its master in the blackness of the night. 
To the rider's left the San Juan River, swollen to twice its 
normal width by the spring rains, roared and tumbled between its 
banks, and at times the horse splashed through a pool where the 
river had overflowed the trail, but the man paid little heed to the 

* Copyright, 1004, by The Shortstory Publishing Company. 

♦ Copyright, 1309. by The Shortstory Publishing Compftny. Copyright seeor^d In Great 
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floundering footsteps of his horse and only pulled the collar of his 
rough coat more closely about "his throat as he bowed before the 
increasing gale. At length the cayuse quickened its steps and 
raised its head as a twinkling light glimmered through the black- 
ness far ahead. The man roused himself in sympathy with the 
livelier motion of his horse, the light caught his eye, and with au 
oath he brought his rawhide quirt down on the horse's flank as he 
stared through the darkness. 

The surprised cayuse bounded forward with renewed energy 
and in a few minutes stopped before a rough shack, through the 
window of which the light was gleaming. The man threw him- 
self from the horse, bounded to the door and flung it open. In 
the single room of the cabin he saw a heavily built, forbidding- 
looking man seated near a table, smoking and vainly trying by the 
light of the smoky lamp to read a soiled fragment of a month-old 
newspaper. He looked up when the door was burst open and sur- 
veyed the intruder calmly. 

" Hello, Bill," he said after a moment, during which the two 
men stared at each other; " I was waitin' for you." 

" I see you was," said the man at the door, " an' you seem to be 
makin' yourself at home while you're waitin'." In his astonish- 
ment he had forgotten his horse and he took a step inside the 
shack as if to escape the drenching rain and the wind which was 
roaring up from the southwest. Then, he remembered that he had 
not yet given the animal shelter and he paused. 

" Wait till I put the horse up," he said. " I'll be back." 

" Oh, I know you will, Bill," said the man at the table, lightly. 
" I ain't afraid you're goin' to run away." 

The rain-soaked man at the door hesitated as though to speak 
again, started out, turned again toward the man at the table, who 
smilingly surveyed his every move, and at last stepped outside, 
closed the door and led his tired horse to the lean-to behind the 
shack, where he tethered it for the night. By the time he had 
again reached the door of the cabin his features had undergone a 
decided change, and the surly look of defiance with which he had 
first met the smiling face of the other man had given place to an 
expression almost equally cheerful. He closed the door of the 
shack carefully, that the howling wind might not burst it open. 
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crossed the room and seated himself on the edge of a tumbled bed 
near the western wall of the cabin. Watching the man near the 
table with a furtive smile he fished a blackened pipe from his 
pocket, rapped it on the edge of the bed, blew into it, and said : 

" If you don't mind bein' obligin', I'd just as soon have a pipeful 
of that tobacco you're smokin'." 

'* Sure," said the man at the table, drawing out a greasy pouch. 
*' Come an' take all you want." 

The man on the bed eyed him narrowly a moment, knocked his 
pipe against his homy palm once or twice, and said : 

" I'd rather you'd toss it over." 

" What's the odds ? " asked the man at the table, lightly, but he 
tossed the pouch over and his companion filled and lighted his 
pipe. When the blue clouds were adding their mite to the close- 
ness of the atmosphere, the man at the table turned sharply to the 
man on the bed. 

" Bill," he said, *' I don't s'pose it'll take much talk from me to 
explain what I'm here for. I been lookin' for you for a month all 
over Montezuma County, an' I said to the boys I wouldn't come 
back without you. I sort of lost track of you for a spell until a 
cow puncher up near M'Elmo told me you had built this shack 
down here near the San Juan an' I come right on here to get you. 
Not findin' you at home, I made myself comfortable, knowin' 
you'd come sooner or later. Do you want me to tell you what I 
come for ? " 

" Sure," said Bill. " I know I never sent for you, Tom 
M'Kinney, an' I'd get along here powerful comfortable for a long 
time if you didn't make it no point to drop in on me." 

" Well, maybe so," admitted M'Kinney, slowly ; " but you see. 
Bill, my comin' ain't what the folks back in the States refer to as 
a social call. It's more connected with business, you know, Bill, 
seein' as how I've got in my pocket a warrant for the arrest of one 
Bill Gordon for the crime of horse stealin', contrary to the peace 
an' order of Montezuma County, Colorado. I reckon you won't 
deny that you're Bill Gordon, leastways not to me, that has 
knowed you for twelve years, an' I don't expect you're goin' to 
cut up rough about it, because you've knowed me the same length 
of time.'^ 
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Bill Gordon smoked thoughtfully a few moments, with the 
shadow of a smile on his features. 

" No, Tom," he said at length, " I ain't goin' to deny that I'm 
Bill Gordon, but I'm sorry that you've come all this way in such 
bad weather just to t^U me that, because you'll have to leave your 
warrant in your pocket an' go back without me." 

The smile vanished from M'Kinney's face, giving way to a fierce 
glare which no whit dismayed the complacent Bill Gordon. 

" I'll have to go back without you if " repeated M'Kinney. 
" Don't you reco'nize me as the sheriff of Montezuma County, State 
of Colorado?" 

" Surely," said Gordon calmly, blowing a big cloud of smoke. 

" Then I place you under arrest," thundered M'Kinney, rising 
with a hand upon the butt of his revolver as though in expecta- 
tion of resistance. 

Bill Gordon still continued to sit on the edge of the bed and 
smoke and he even smiled at the warlike move of the sheriff. 

" No, you don't place me under no arrest, neither," he finally 
declared, looking fearlessly into the sheriff's eyes. 

" Why don't I ? " asked the surprised M'Kinney. Resistance he 
was ready for, but this calm and unmoved refusal of Bill Grofdon 
to be arrested staggered him. 

" Because," answered Gordon, with a final smile of triumph, 
"I ain't in Cx)lorado!'' 

" You ain't what ? " thundered the sheriff. 

" I ain't in Colorado," repeated Gordon, with the same calm 
smile of assurance. " You are," he went on hastily, seeing that 
M'Kinney evidently thought he was insane, " but I ain't. You 
see, the line runs right through my shack. Bed^s in Utah, chair is 
in Colorado. That nail keg over there is in Arizony and that old 
saddle in the other corner's in New Mexico. I^m on the bed, so 
I^m in Utah an' you can't serve no warrant in Utah, Tom. You'll 
admit that?" 

" Sure, I admit that," said Sheriff M'Kinney in a dazed and 
uncertain way. 

"Well, then," continued the imperturbable Gordon, "your 
warrant ain't no good. All I've got to do is to stay over here in 
Utah an' you can't touch me." 
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" But — but how'd you know where the line was i " demanded 
the sheriff suspiciously. He had recovered from the first shock of 
surprise and was preparing for fight again. " How do I know this 
ain't a game you're puttin' up on me? I'd make a fine figure 
goin' back to M'Elmo with a yarn like that, wouldn't I ? I'd be 
run out of town before I could resign." 

" Lemme tell you about it," said Glordon, stretching himself 
comfortably on the bed. He was no longer in fear of the sheriff's 
warrant and was eager to expatiate upon his great scheme. '^ I seen 
it all set out in a newspaper about a month ago about this hero 
place. 1 was up to Monticello, up here on the Utah side, you 
know, an' I found a newspaper kickin' around there what had all 
this in it. It told how the State lines of Colorado an' Utah an' 
Arizony an' New Mexico all come together in a bunch an' how 
four cowboys could sit on their horses an' hold hands an' all be in 
different States. An' it went on about how the cowboys had built 
up a pile of stones to mark the spot where all the four lines come 
together an' it had a picture of the pile of stones an' four men on 
horses all holdin' hands." 

Bill paused to refill his pipe from the pouch beside him and as 
he did so he was reminded of the earlier incident of the evening. 

" That's why I wanted you to toss me your tobacco," he said. 
" I didn't want to take a chance in Colorado for a minute." 

" I wish I had knowed it then," grunted the sheriff. "I mightn't 
have been so obligin'." 

"Well, I got to thinkin' about that thing," went on Gbrdon 
when the pipe was well alight, " an I got to wonderin' if that 
wouldn't be a handy place to live. You know, lots of fellows build 
their shacks on the line between two States because they may 
not want to stay in one State all the time. There is occasions 
when many a man wants to move along a little an' if he can do it 
by movin' across the room it saves lots of travelin'. But, thinks 
I, s'posin' a fellow has two visitors at once that wants to have a 
little chat with him, one from each State? Then what? thinks 
I. An' it struck me that if a fellow could live in about four 
States — not more than four — it might often come handy." 

" There ain't no manner of doubt," interrupted Sheriff M^Ein- 
ney, *' that it would for you, Bill." 
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" I thought about that thing so much," went on (Jordon, " that 
I came down here lookin' for that there pile of stones. An' I 
fonnd 'em an' this here is the place. I built this shack around 
that pile of stones just as square as them fellows that lays out the 
railroad lines could make it. I took down the pile of stones 
because they was in the way, but this is the place, Tom, an' you 
can take my word for it. The bed's in Utah, the chair's in Colo- 
rado, the keg's in Arizony an' the saddle over there's in New 
Mexico. When I want to leave Colorado for a spell I mosey over 
an' sit on the nail keg in Arizony an' I go to bed in Utah every 
night I'm at home. You can see for yourself, Tom," concluded 
Gordon with the utmost good-nature, '' that the scheme ain't a 
bad one ; as, for example, right at present." 

" No, it ain't a bad one," assented the sheriff, " only there's this 
about it. Bill, you can't stay over there in Utah forever, you know. 
S'posin' I was to hang around here until you got hungry an' wanted 
to get up a snack o' sunthin' to eat for yourself, you'd have to come 
over into Colorado to eat it an^ then I'd nab you. You can't live 
on the bed, you know. Did you think of that ? " 

" Sure," said Gbrdon, with a quiet smile. " You see this 
window? It's on the Utah side of the house. I can go out this 
window an' go around to the corral an' get my horse without ever 
leavin' Utah, an' I can ride from there up into Utah or down into 
Arizony or around the front of the house into New Mexico an' you 
can't lay a hand on me, Tom. I can keep in one o' them places, 
you know, until you get tired an' go home. Oh, I've got it all 
thought out." 

The Colorado sheriff was silent for a few minutes, wrapped in 
deep thought on the perplexing problem with which he was face 
to face. The storm still raged with unabated fury, the rain beat 
upon the flimsy roof of the cabin and the wind roared around the 
door and windows. Bill Gordon smoked steadily and regarded 
the sheriff with satisfied amusement until both men were startled 
by a hail from without. 

" Hello, the house ! " called a stentorian voice above the storm. 
Bill Gordon looked uneasily at the sheriff. 

"^Pears like there's somebody out there in the rain,'^ said 
M'Kinney. 
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" I ain't lookin' for no visitors/' answered Gordon, " This ain't 
no hotel/' 

The calls from without were repeated and finally succeeded by 
a sturdy rapping on the door of the shack. Gordon arose reluc- 
tantly, being careful not ta cross the line passing through the 
centre of the little cabin, and unfastened the door. In a gust of 
wind and rain two bedraggled men stepped inside. Coming out 
of the pitchy darkness of the stormy night, they were dazzled for 
a moment by the lamplight and peered around the shack with 
winking eyes. Gordon took advantage of the circumstance to 
slip over into the corner and seat himself on the nail keg. 

** Hello, Tom," cried one of the newcomers in surprise as he 
made out the features of the Colorado sheriff in the lamplight; 
" what you doin' here ? We expected to find Bill Gordon. You 
waitin' for him too ? " 

" There's Bill, in the comer," replied Sheriff M'Kinney, and the 
two strangers turned in the direction indicated. Gordon was 
rocking himself lightly to and fro on the nail keg, still enjoying 
his smoke and with the same inscrutable smile on his features with 
which he had regaled the Colorado sheriff before acquainting him 
with his novel scheme for evading the law. 

" Evenin', Jack,"he saidas the two turned toward him;" evenin', 
Buck. What brings you folks this way ? Xothin' goin' wrong ? " 

*' Well, I'll put up our horses while Jack tells you about it," 
said the man addressed as Buck, and he disa*ppeared into the rain 
again. Jack looked rather awkwardly from one to the other of 
the men as though he did not exactly relish the situation in which 
he found himself. 

" Before I say anything more," he began, addressing himself to 
Sheriff M'Kinney, " I want to know if Bill here is your prisoner. 
You got here first an,' of course, if he's under arrest, he's yours, 
an' we ain't got anything more to say." 

" Well, no," said Sheriff M'Kinney; " to tell the truth, he ain't 
my prisoner." 

" Gkxxi," said the drenched newcomer ; " then we ain't had our 
trip for nothin'." 

At that moment the man who had gone out to care for th^ 
horses returned and Jack greeted him gleefully. 
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" It's all right, Buck," he said. " Sheriff M'Kinney says he 
hasn't arrested Bill; so one of us is sure to get him. You can 
take him if you want, because I know I can get him when you're 
through with him. Bill," he continued, turning to Gordon, who 
was listening with the same bored smile on his face, " I've got a 
warrant for you for runnin' off Dad Walters' three colts and Buck 
here has got another warrant for you for a case down in his county. 
Now, we both been lookin' for you for a long time an' when we 
heard you was located in a shack down here, we decided to come 
after you together. Here you are an' here we are, an' I don't 
s'pose you're goin' to make any fuss about it, are you, Bill ? " 

" No, I ain't goin' to make any fuss about it," said Gordon, with 
a sly wink at M'Kinney ; " only I ain't goin' with any of you." 

" You ain't ? " repeated Jack fiercely, laying his hand upon a 
ponderous revolver. " We'll see about that ! " 

" Wait a minute. Jack," said Gordon in a soothing tone ; " take 
it easy. You're sheriff of San Juan County, Utah, ain't you ? " 

" Certainly I am," replied Jack impatiently. 

" An' Buck there is sheriff of San Juan County, New Mexico, 
ain't he ? " went on Gordon. 

" Oh, we all know that,"" said Buck, starting forward. " Let's 
stop this foolishness." 

" Wait a minute, wait a minute," warned Gordon, while M'Kin- 
ney industriously cleaned his pipe. " Now, neither one of you two 
sheriffs ever thought Be had any right to serve warrants in Arizony, 
did you ? " 

" Arizona ! " exclaimed Jack. " What are you talking about i '' 

" Only this," said Gordon, settling back, " That I'm in Arizony. 
Ask M'Kinney. He knows about it. Bed's in Utah, chair's in 
Colorado, keg's in Arizony and saddle's in New Mexico." 

" What's all this about ? '^ demanded the Utah sheriff, turning 
to the Colorado sheriff. 

" I guess Bill's right," said Sheriff M'Kinney, " if he's teUin' 
the truth, an' I ain't got much reason to doubt that. We all 
know the State lines all cross down here somewheres an' Bill 
allows this is the spot. He found the pile of stones the fellows 
put up to mark it an' he built his shack around 'em. I guess he's 
got the best of it while be stays on tho n^il keg." 
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The two outwitted sheriflFs glared at (Jordon, at M'Kinney and 
at each other in turn, and in the silence the storm could be heard 
roaring with redoubled fury. At length the New Mexico sheriff 
started impatiently. 

" This is all nonsense," he said, sternly. " Here we are, three 
sheriffs, each with a warrant for this fellow. Any one of us can 
arrest him by main force. Are we all going to be bluffed by this 
yam about the State lines ? " 

" You wouldn't want to do an illegal act like that, Buck," vent- 
ured Gordon, winningly. " Not you. Buck, in front of two wit- 
nesses. You know if you dragged me out of Arizony, where I'm 
sittin' so comfortable, an' took me away off into New Mexico, I 
could summons these two reportable officers to testify about it. 
Buck, an' they'd have to tell the truth, you know, about how you 
served your warrant outside your own State. It wouldn't do, you 
know, Buck," concluded Gordon, with exasperating impudence. 
The three sheriffs looked at one another in silence once more. 

" No, I guess he's got us stalled," said Buck, at last, and Jack 
and M'Kinney solemnly shook their heads. 

" I suppose we could stay here an' starve him out," suggested 
Jack. " He'd have to come out of Arizona some time." 

" I want to get back when court opens to-morrow," said 
M'Bonney. " I've fooled away three weeks on this thing now." 

" We might — " began Buck, when something happened. The 
howling blast struck the light shack with tremendous force, tore it 
from the earth and poised it on end for an instant, then hurled it 
to the north and east. The men fell in a heap with the table and 
the bed on top of them, but Sheriff M'Kinney had his eye on 
Gordon at the instant of the upheaval and had his hands on him 
as they all lay, half-stunned, in the wreckage. 

" Bill," he breathed hoarsely into Gordon's ear, " we're in Colo- 
rado now. You're my prisoner ! " 
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The Weirdest Land on Earth** 
No. I. 

BY JAMES FRANCIS DWYER. 

An island with nearly a hundred million sheep — an island 
with the richest gold and silver mines in the world — an island 
with coal enough to supply the nations of the globe — an island 
as large as the United States — an island where tens of millions 
of dollars have heeu paid in a vain war against noxious animals 
— such is Australirf, the weirdest land on earth. 

The world knows little of this great gray island which sits 
cold and lonely on the fringe of the Pacific. The hum of the 
old-world centres comes to Australia in faint whispers. She is 
far from the heart of things. She is a land apart, silent, strange, 
and solemn. 

To write of Australia is to write of the Bush. The globe- 
trotter thinks differently. He writes of the five chief cities 
of the continent, and ignores the grim interior. But the five 
state capitals are but five bright eyes in a weary wilderness. 

The Bush is Australia. The Bush that the globe-trotter never 
sees — the Bush that runs its gray length of over two thousand 
miles from the Great Dividing Range to the Leuwin Light — 
the Bush that stretches for three hundred leagues between Port 
Darwin and The Bight — the Bush that watches silently round 
the tin-roofed cottages that make pitiful specks in its drab dis- 
tances. The Australian writer recognizes this, but the Australian 

* Copyright, 1909, by The Shortstory Publishing Company. Copyrl|rht a^ciired In Grea; 
Britain. A]] rights reserred. 
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writer is not read outside of his own country. The world derives 
its general information regarding the Southern hemisphere from 
the person with the note-book who arrives by one steamer and 
leaves by the next. That person visits Melbourne during the* 
Flemington Cup Carnival; visits Sydney when the wool kings 
come out of the Silence at Eastertime; sees Brisbane during a 
regatta, and leaves the Bush — the weird, watching, waiting Bush 
— to an imagination that dreads investigating it at close range. 

It is the Land of Big Distances. The world seems wide when 
one stands in a pasture field fifteen miles square — when one 
wanders over a sheep ranch of one hundred and sixty thousand 
acros. The world seems cold and lonely when one rides sixty 
miles on horseback to attend his nearest neighbor's funeral. Aus- 
tralia has less than five million inhabitants, but there are ovei^ 
three million square miles for them to wander in. The gray 
wastes separate her little inland towns. An undefinable mystery 
broods over the dead heart of the interior. A sense of loneliness 
appals' arid disheartens one. No streams gurgle through the arid 
wastes. No sounds break the stillness. TJie funereal silence 
makes one^s ears ache. It is the land of opposites, where the 
birds, though of gorgeous plulnage, are songless ; where the trees 
shed their bark instead of their foliage; where that unique 
feathered freak, the laughing jackass, startles the traveler with 
his harsh, demoniacal cackle. One finds weird combination of 
bird and animal in the duck-billed platypus ; the emu and kanga- 
roo are in keeping with their unnatural surroundings, and even 
the swan, as if conforming with the order of topsyturvydom, wears 
black plumage instead of a snowy coat. 

Australia strikes the observer who shuts out details and looks 
at the country with a wide eye, as a land that has missed its 
springtime. To those who travel the country there remains but 
a blur of gray upon the mind's canvas. Energy is killed by the 
tropical heat. For nine months of the year the continent swel- 
ters ; the remaining three months cannot repair the damage. J^ing 
Drought leaves a track of sun-bleached bones as he sweeps through 
the land; the Fire Fiend pounces on the dried-up vegetation with 
five-mile lengths of flashing flame. 

But over. this strange land hangs a halo. Men have stubbed 
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their toes against nuggets of gold as big as their heads. Fortunes 
have been made in a single day at Bendigo, Ballarat, Charters 
Towers, Coolgardie, and Kalgoorlie. The largest lumps of 
yellow gold that the world has ever seen have been dug out of the 
dried-up watercourses. 

And she is the Land of the Golden Fleece. Fire and Drought 
do their worst, but the wool king fights bravely. The white eyed 
crowy dingo, rabbit and kangaroo come like plagues upon 
the sheep runs, but, in spite of all, the big island sends over two 
hundred and fifty million pounds of wool from its shores yearly ! 
The vitality* of the land is remarkable. 

The task of populating Australia is the one that confronts her 
statesmen. In London the Agents-Oeneral of the different states 
offer special inducements to the British farmer, but the British 
farmer is coy. The state governments offer to take him the six- 
teen thousand miles round the Cape for forty dollars, but he does 
not leap at the offer. He is afraid. Although obtuse and un- 
imaginative, he senses the loneliness of the great island, and he 
crams himself into the hold of an Atlantic liner bound for Ameri- 
can ports in preference to the long trip to the Land of the Southern 
Cross. The big island calls him and he does not come. The gray 
plains remain unpopulated, the dead heart of the country re- 
mains unconquered, and Australia remains the Land of the 
Solemn Silence, while Drought and Fire wave their bloody ban- 
ners over the interior. 

NOTB. — The Mjirch Issne of Thb Black Cat will contain a Mcond Pen Plfitnre of the 
Weirdest Land on Earth. It will deal with the theep.breed«rt* battle agalnat UTing torn 
and present facts and UgartB so appalling as to defy belief. 
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I am to give a luncheon at which a member of the Indian football 
team is to be the guest of honor. Can you suggest something unique 
in the way of appropriate entertainment? At a similar function re- 
cently given by a local lady to friends of the U. P. D. Road, miniature 
railroad tracks made of sticks of licorice, with toothpicks as cross 
ties, and running from the centre of the table to tiny red lanterns at 
each plate, proved a nreat hit. The idea was given her by the Epicure 
Editor of the Home Journal. As I am considered clever and ambitious 
I should dearly love to present something equally fetching. 

Ileke Helens. 

Your question becomes a problem because, not since the discovery 
of the Nursing Bottle, has anything occurred that appealed so happily 
to the Hungry as the railroad idea you quote. It embodies the very 
epitome of epicurean elegance and deserves to be stuffed and 
mounted. At the same time it opens an avenue of possibilities as pic- 
turesque as perplexing. When, for example, you consider that your 
prospective guest might be a doctor or an undertaker you will con- 
gratulate yourself that you are merely to entertain a Kicker. It is 
therefore m honor of your coming chief that the following suggestion 
is offered. Take an ordinary water bucket. Fill it with pink lemon- 
ade and place in the centre of the dining table, which should be chalk- 
marked to represent a football field. Conceal the bucket under a 
tepee made of bark, leaving an opening for ladling out the liquid. In 
large letters of bright red tinsel label the tepee FIRE WATER. Now 
with deft fingers fashion from bits of hand-painted chamois skin and 
tufts of hair, contributed by members of your family and servants, tiny 
scalps representing souvenirs from college girls and football heroes and 
strew these carelessly over the table. By the aid of a darning ball 
make, from boots discarded by father and brother, small footballs, one 
for each guest. Decorate these with war bonnets made from bright 
rooster feathers, and fill with bonbons. In small birch-bark canoes 
serve arrow-shaped doughnuts with Indian pudding and toma- 
hawk-shaped red beet pickles. 



I am told that I have lovely hair, particularly when it is done in a 
If arcelle Wave. But the young man who is pasrin^ me attentions, while 
he is a perfect gentleman, is a dreadfully noor sailor. He is so sensi- 
tive in that respect that when he sees my Marcelle Wave he invariably 
becomes seasick. Please tell me how I can keep my Wave and not lose 
Winie? Marie. 

On evenings when the young man calls, calm the wave by pour- 
ing oil — hair oil — on it. This should obviate Willie's seasickness 
or at least make the attacks less violent. 
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How tight may a partner hold me in dancing? I am eigliteen. 

AWKK. 

Thousands of godfearing maidens have gone to their graves with 
this question on their lips and still the echo comes back — How 
tight? While the Dancing Editor of the Home Journal contends that 
the moment you feel yourself held tight you must drop your arm and 
cease dancing, the Scientific American believes that so sudden a shock 
may cause heart failure and insists that your life is in danger unless 
your partner holds you so tight that he cannot lose you. The Christian 
Watchman, on the other hand, warns you that the more tightly a 
partner holds you in his arms the more lightly he holds you in his 
esteem. All this is interesting. So is your age. But the question is 
not, "How old is Anne?" but "How tight is Anne to be held? 

A Kennebunkport father of seven daughters, all of whom have 
been bothered a great deal by being held too tight or not tight enough, 
has at last solved the perplexing problem so that every dancer can 
decide the question for herself. This man has invented a Dancing 
Grip Regulator, which is not only simple, safe and sure, but absolutely 
sin-proof, as it enables every dancing girl to make known to her 
partner beforehand the exact degree of tightness she will stand for. 
The ingenious device, which, by the way, is constructed upon purely 
scientific principles, consists of a strip of patented gauze, woven of 
silver wire and charged with electricity. This forms a lining for the 
belt or waist and by means of a tiny concealed wire is connected with 
the Dial-faced Regulator, which is not unlike a watch in appearance 
and is worn as an ornament over the heart, near the shoulder, or may 
nestle among the filmy flouncy finery at the vertex of the corsage. 
Concealed under the dial, which is numbered in units of five from o 
to 50 and contains an arrow-shaped indicator, is a bell whose shrill 
notes are instantly sounded by undue pressure upon the silvery lining 
of the danseuse. Now it follows as naturally as a cat follows a mouse 
that any lady armed with this remarkable discovery has her dancing 
partner just where she wants him. H, for example, she be cast with 
one whom she loathes, she simply sets the indicator at o, which limits 
her partner to the fishy, clammy hold of hatred. The moment he ex- 
ceeds this limit the bell shrieks its note of warning and he is stung. 
Again, if paired with her brother or husband,' she gfives him his cue 
by setting the tell-tell arrow at, say 5, which calls for the finger grip 
of semi-indifference and painful duty. On the other hand, by mov- 
ing the index to 40 or even 50 when she finds herself in the arms of 
an affinity or soul mate, it simply becomes, in the language of the poet, 
a case of **On, on with the dance. Let Joy be unconfined." It must 
be added that for the benefit of engaged couples a special attachment 
is added to the Regulator which completely muffles the bell. This 
style costs more. 

That a fortune awaits the man at Kennebunkport is an assured 
fact. All who have tested his invention are a unit in their enthusiastic 
praise. Among the number is a Baptist minister at Free Haven who, 
after exhaustive personal experiments with the sisters of his flock, 
pronounces it a greater discovery than cow's milk. Ground has al- 
ready been broken and capital enlisted to place this boon within the 
reach of the entire dancing world. 
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DIAMON l>i33^TCH ES 



♦JTTamf 




Cav • 1I«Iab4Iba Februtrv is known u " Cupid's Month. " A most approtniate time to give your sweetheart a 
iVl 1 f IMnUN beautiful Dfamood Ring. " Diamonds Win HeartsJ' you know. Diamondt Jncrease in value 

OM Rettable, Original Diamond ' 

and Wateli Credit House, _ 
Hit B5».tttta«iSt,nkap.ll. 



from lo^ to aM( a year. OUB PRICES ARE LOW EST. terms eas- 
iest. Select nom our 1909 XZataloif the article you desire and we will send 
it on approral. If accepted pay one-fifth on delivery, balance in 8 monthly 
paymants. Dont deUy. WRITE TODAY tor 1909 Catalog. 
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Winchester's Hypophosphltes of Lime and Soda (Dr.Churchiii'gPororala) 
Winchester's Specific Pill are the Best Remedies For 

Exhausted er Debllltatad 
Nerve Feree frem any Cause 

»hla, Stryohnla, Oplnm, Alcoh<d. Cocaine, etc 

' *~ physicians , and has proven to be the best and most eflec- 
, no matter how originally caused, as it reaches the root of 
the best and pmest inffredients that money can buy aad 




s cfaaca ptodnca; aMfeforave caanot offer free samples. 



'iPSAKd^ftr "**' no HOMBOe. C. 0. D. CR TREATMENT SCHEME 

a^H^^^^I llMlMljan* ■ ^^^^ ^^' ^ ^** '''^ ' bottfe of your Hypophosphltes of Manganese for liver and kVlaciT 
rwiWIRU UpiHiVHv i complaints in my own person and recelvea much benefit, so I will enclose five dollars and wfll 
•skvotttsaendaMMmudiasTOucan by express prepaid for that amount, until we can get It through the regulsr channels. laa 
fs a i d fat II Is Just vhat 1 have been In search of for many years. I am preacrlbinf your Hypophosphltes of Lime and Soda, aad 
•m PMsed with Iha prapasatlon. Yours stnccrelr. Dr. T. J. Wbst. Aztec. N. If. I know of no remedy in the whole Materia 
MMcaaqpMl to year Specific PHI for Nervous Debnity. ADOLPH BEHRE, M. D.« Professor of Organic Chemistry aad 

' WiMbttttr t Co., 601 BMkiMR Bldg., II. Y. Eft. 60.|rti 
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Red Babt Vulcan Ine Pencil 

Mm-leaableU 
pencil at a moderate price. 

$i.oo 

Ammatm 
Wanted 



J. B. ULLRICH & CO. 

■wtimMWi. Amm BMa., ttl QffMSwM it.. ■KW TOU 




Bo Your Own Boss! 

start MaU Order BnaineM at home; daTota whoto 
A* M>»M timik Wa tell Ton how. VerT aood 




THE GILSEY HOUSE 

SOtfa STREET A BROADWAY 
NEW YORIC CITY 



This tkmoM Hotel It nuNt centnlly located, conrenlent 
to all tbe life and buslne« of the Metropolis. 

Now under the management of L. Frenkel. fitvocably 
known to the traveling public, through the Hotel Albert. 

THE OILBBY HOUSE has bfen lefltMd and 
nfumlshed. Rooms range from |k.oo per day up. 

anb Bieaktet and Meals at fixed prices. 



HOTEL 


GRENOBLE 


56tli StTMl Mid 7tli Armmm 

(On>o.il. Cvneve HaU) 

N. Y. City 


A Select Famfly and Transient Hotel. SItaated in (he 
Pvk. convenient to all theatres and shops. 


Rooma $1.50 a day and op 

Rooma with bath $2.00 per day and up 

Parlor bedioom and bath. 

$3.00 a day and np 


WmiaM P. Chase 
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A Gcnninc Arizona Rnby FPTF 

To Introdoce Oar Genuine Imported 

Mexican Diamonds 

We will send FREE to anr person answering this adTertlsement 
m ffenuine Arizona Ruby In the rough, together with our illustrated 
Catalogue of GENUINE MEXICAN DIAMONDS and other ferns. Mexican Diamonds exactly 
resemble the finest genuine blue- white diamonds, stand acla tests, are cut hv experts, and jet 
we sell direct to you at one-fortieth of the cost. The only gem of Its kind sold with brilllMMj- 
gfuuranteed permanent. 

CnPl^ifll Affffpp Po' ^^ deposit, as ruarantee of good faith, we will acikl on ap- 
iJ|P^vlOl Vlici proval, reKlstered, either one-half or one-carat genuine Mexican 
Diamond at a special wholesale prico. Write to-day. Supply limited. Catalog FREE. 

MEXICAN DIAMOND IMPORTING CO..Dept.B.2.LasCraces. New Mexico 



Agents Wanted 



AGENTS -Sell Patented Radlumite Self-Honing 
Strop. Just being pntoutaaan agency proposition. 
Strop covered by 16 patents. A fSjOO rasor given 
free with every strop sold. Strop retails for gl.OO. 
Millions being sold and agents coining money. 
Throw away old. worn-out propositions for some- 
thing new and salable. F. J. King made 88 sales 
one Saturday afternoon In two hours. Outdt free. 
Thomas Mfg. Co., »16 Home BIdg., Dayton, Ohla 

WEMYSSOAIOimi SAURY 

SBW IV^BM9 VwS Miw &n9 MIPMM#9 1# lMW9WM# PMIHI^ 




BUILD A $6000 BOSINESS 

of your own andescape salaried drudgery 
forllfe. 88 cents a dar will do It. rwin 
send yon *^ Free Pointers " for a postal. 
W. A. Shrrer. Pre*. American Coll*n 
loe, 200 State St., Detroit, MIoh. 



POST CARDS AND ALBUM FREE 

Toliiln>dDOSoarlarc* now 48-iMf« Ulwln*^ flateJog. w giv* • 
bMoMfal Albon. fancy eolorad corwr. Mack Imvw. flUad with 
loralyart post evdt. mbmoitttmlit mKK. 8«nd tmi Mnta 
to eoTW pcwtat« and pMkinr. Only 1 Allmm to Mch eutlotner. 

HOM£ilO£OROKGO.I>ept.61 Chicago, Ul. 



C« E. BROOKS, 8714 Bro^Mdg^ llMIAfJ^ jJBL 



HAIR GROWS! 

when oar OAF it atod a few minotes daily. 
SO dayt' freo trial under opkion (o beyfer 
S25 or retara Gap. Oaret Daadmff, sssfs 
falling hair, etaita a new healthy grown. 
- - - - andb — 




Bend name for teettmoBiala i 
MODERN VAOUUM OAP OOb 
11-428 BAROLAY DKNVKRt OOUk 



i^S^ 



Writers! 



We want Very Unusual, Cleverly 
Told Stories, from 500 to 1000 
words in length. 

Highest Price and Prompt Pay 
for Stories that are Stories. 

The Black Cat 
Boston, Mass. 
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Beantiful 
Wavy 
Hair 

III 10 Minntes 

No airling iroBf 
No heat 
No trouble 
No danger 

The Magic Curler 





AiL 



wai wave or citcl your hair beautifully la 10 miautet. while you 
are dreiainc or trareling. Anywhm at any time, without 
trouble or bother. 

TELINK OF IT I Made of specially prepared French 
Horn. Small enough to carry in your purse. 

We are now making a Bfiicnetlo 8teel Carter under 
our own special process. The only Magnetic Steel Curler 
made. Finest, liglstest Steel Curler Icnown. Made in the 
same shape, with the patent locldng device, as the Magic 
Curler. Try them. 

If your dnler or hairdresser does not sell M aclc Clirten« 
send us his name and address, together witls S5 cents, and we 
will send you a full set of Curlers, and a beautiful silver-plated 
sugar shell spoon. Free of Cluurfe. 

Sample Set of 2 Curlers, 10 Cents. 
MAGIC CURLER COMPANY 
130 8. 11th Street. Room 472. Philadelphia. Pa. 



Every Woman Her Own 

MASSEUSE 

Enjoy benefits of massage at home. The Masaetta 
combines vacuum and kneading treatments, in 
an improvement over massage instruments for 
which you pay ten times the price. It removes 
wrinkles, pimples and blackheads like magic: 
quickly restores youthful freshness to the com- 
plexion and imparts to the skin the healthy, 
satiny texture so much desired by women of 
culture. Should be on every woman's toilet table. 
Sold for $3. com plete. at dealers or direct. Circular. 
Tha Mas««tt« C6..Dept.B,Barliactoa,New Jarsey 

Perfect Health Without Medicine. 
Scientific Discovery. 

OXYDONOR 

DESTINED TO REVOLUTIONIZE THE ART 
OF HEALING. 

Its record of cures is so astODlshiiig as to be 
slmott unbelievable. It has cured the most 
obstinate ailments and weaknesses. The 
nature of the disease makes no difference. No 
matter how severe your affliction, no matter 
how loni; standing, no matter how many other 
treatments vou may have tried, you hare no 
rieht to bellcTe your case hopeless before you 
have tried OXYDONOII. » *elf home 
treatment, without drugs. Most coorlnclnff 
proofs in our descriptive booklet, sent ftee to all. 

DR. H. 8ANCHE CO. 
•7 Wabash Ave., eulte 844, Ohloai^Of lilt 
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Only 340! 
Are You New? 



Here's a New Year's Treat. 

If you are a New reader of The Black Git, 
or if you wish to make a new reader happy, 
here's your chance. 

We have in stock 340 Clean, Perfect Sets 
of The Black Cat for 1908. 

These 12 Numbers Contain nearly 100 
Complete Stories that are Stories and include 
some of the most fascinating tales that were 
ever put into type. 

They are yours — for 56 cents (stamps will 
do) carriage paid. 



TIm BUac Cat, 41^7 P«arl Street, Boston, Mam. 
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The 0ri6jneLl 

MILK CHOCOLATE 
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nve cenis is a nine pleasure lor 
an idle moment. 

USTERATED PEPSIN GUM 

Gives You 

White Teeth Sweet Breath 

Good Digestion and 

Guards You Against Germs 

We Pay Yon a Premimn to Prove This: 

Send us 10 cents (stai ^ ' ' . 

postage and we will n / 

two 5-cent packages I 

Pepsin Gum; also a i 
Metal Watch Fob en 

This Offer Is good for 30 days only Send the 10c NOW 

Address Gommoii Sense Gum Co. 

Department G Boston, Mass. 
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lear ^nd glowing and 
wholesome as a < 
winter d^ is the sk 

HAND 5APC 

makes heau^ul ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 



FOR. TOILET 
AND BATH 
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A TRAIN LOAD OF BOOKS 



EadBBMlk 






Bankrupt Book Bargains 

_ ' I hsTe a few hundred sets and a flew thousand odd volumea left over from the moat magnifi- 

^ ^cent aggregation of book bargain* ever gathered together for a Holiday bargain list. Get it— bay 

'^ quick or youll miss your Ufe's chance for a library at the price of paper and printing — binding free. 

lite panic forced many book publishers to the walL Others had to have money to avoid failure. 

Result: I bought tremendous quantities of new siamiard books and library sefs at my own price, 

and am now closing them out quick at 10 cents to 50 cents oa the dollar. 

Booin yH^PjIOif oa AaptHnfMl subject to examination in your home before paying for 
them, and returnable at my expenae if not satisfactory. The following sample prices give but a faint 
idea of the thousands of bargaina offered in my big free Bargain List, which I will mail you on receipt 
oC coupon or postal card request. 

Sample Prle9m-~Mew Bookm ^^.^Jl^'SSAIi.r**" 

i^g„ ^ a^ a^A CVm^Im**-*'*'*^^''^' /(^ P ^tom, SBo, LUt lncludes'*PIOHTINO CHANCE,** 

A«i« vapyrwam raouan -half a rooue.- "fair ood." "brass bowl,- "mayor's wife,- 

*THB TOKB.** "THE SPOILERS." and bundi'cda of other* at from SBo #• 45«* 



BIG BARGAINS in bundreda of Ixwka on SodoloMy, PolU* 
MM CeoMonv and •eonomjca. 

BIG BARGAINS in hundreds of books on Seltncm, Lam, 
Mhehaniem, Dommmtle Sciune; Art, Mamie, Mmdieinm, etc 
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Nathan* 

BY C. STEPHEN BR ADD. 



HT was, I think, on the 6th day of December, at 
my farm near Ladysmith, South Africa, that 
the letter arrived from Sir Arthur Meredith. 
Sir Arthur and I had been very close friends 
for many years, indeed, ever since early Oxford 
days, and a letter from him with news of him- 
self was always very welcome. But this letter contained little 
about himself. After a conventional line or two, he entered on 
the business which was evidently the main purpose of his letter : 

I wish to announce to you that I am sending you a present. 
You wDl be rather perplexed when you hear what It is. And yet 
I make bold to say beforehand that it is the most valuable pres- 
ent I hare ever made you. It is nothing more than a servant — a 
black servant — I might say a slave, but I know how you dislike 
the term. His name is Nathan. He has been with me for some 
time as a very close body-servant. I picked him up in tho 
interior, on one of my expeditions, about four years ago. My 
only recommendation of him is that I have never had nor seen 
any body-servant whose fidelity would bear a comparison with 
his. And this, too, is my only ground for asserting the superior 
value of this gift to you. I emphasize the only ground, because, 
to tell you the truth, this one gift — a golden one Indeed — 
fidelity, begins and ends the list of our Nathan's accomplish- 
ments; since he is, first of all, deformed and furiously ugly; 
secondly, he is stone dumb, and Is acquainted with only the most 

•Copyright, 1909, by The Shortstory Publishing Company. Copyright secured in Great 
Britain. All rights reserved. The writer of this story received a cash prise of $909 In 
The Black Cat story contest ending May 16, 1906. 
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2 NATHAN. 

meagre sign -language ; and, thirdly, be is endowed with poaltjiyely 
nothing more than the merest animal wits (if the term im*t a 
contradiction) and I am convinced he was bom this way. 

I pause for a moment while you gasp away your astonish- 
ment, and read these lines over again, and fret with impatience 
to ask me ten questions of explanation. I answer all those ques- 
tions at once by repeating what I said about the fidelity of 
Nathan. I have nothing but this to emphasize. I must add, 
too, that Nathan is becoming somewhat unfit to stay with me. 
He is growing old, and you know what a flying-camp life I and 
my "followers" live from year to year. I know he will have a 
quiet, comfortable home at your place near Ladysmlth. Let 
me repeat once more that I am sure Nathan will be of the 
greatest value to you. And, indeed, if experience should prove 
anything to the contrary, do not hesitate to send Nathan back to 
me at once. 

After all this followed some instructions, detailed with care, 
about sending to Ladysmith to receive Nathan when he arrived 
and escort him home. Then Meredith's letter ended abruptly; 
but this was not quite the end, for a postscript was added, contain- 
ing only a line or two, and reading as follows : 

By the way, if it should happen for any reason that you 
should grow so interested in Nathan that you would like to be 
informed about his birth and antecedents, write me, and, as soon 
as I can roach you by mail, I will let you have all the informa- 
tion you wish hi that line — family history, lineage, pedigree, etc., 
etc. 

Such was his letter. And it puzzled me quite a little. It was 
not the fact of his sending me one of his cast-off blacks. I knew 
he kept a perfect horde of these, who followed him on his long ex- 
peditions in the cause of his science, which was in the naturalist 
line — I might remark here that in the last few years, since the 
writing of this memoir, Sir Arthur's contributions have received 
very distinguished notice — but, as I say, it was not the sending 
me one of his swarthy followers that made me wonder. It was his 
making such a time over it He might have settled it in a line 
and a half, and then gone on with a few scraps of news about him- 
self — especially since his letters were such rare luxuries to me, 
— but to devote an entire letter for the purpose of telling me that 
he was sending me a withered, worn-out Ethiopian — that seemed 
rather strange. I thought I was through it all, however, after a 
little reflecting. This black had probably done him some remark- 
able service, saved his life, perhaps — which was not at all unlikely 
in the midst of snake-jungles and with frequent brushes with in- 
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land tribes. And now the faithful old fellow was growing old, and 
toothless, and Sir Arthur had some delicacy about letting him fall 
into any chance hands, and wanted to find a place where he could 
turn him loose to graze out his last few years in peace and with 
kind treatment. So Sir Arthur settled on me at my farm near 
Ladysmith. I didn't feel at all offended at this liberty. I was 
willing to take the old fellow and feed him and treat him kindly. 
But what I couldn't see was why Meredith did not speak out hon- 
estly, and say that all he wanted was to provide a quiet asylum 
for his old black, instead of regaling me with all this nonsense 
about sending me a present and so on. 

Then when it came to that postscript, the mystery deepened for 
a moment How in the name of everything civilized could I ever 
grow so interested in a black servant as to inquire about his pedi- 
gree I Then the whole thing brightened into a joke. Meredith 
was making a little quiet game of me, from a safe distance in his 
solitary jungle camp. I tried to smile it off — but it did not en- 
tirely satisfy me, and I looked forward with some little curiosity 
to the arrival of this acquisition to my household. 

I remember that I sent two of my fellows into Ladysmith next 
day, with full directions as to the taking charge of the invaluable 
Nathan. Meredith was sending in that month a large party of 
his followers to the Natal metropolis, as he did two or three times 
a year, to purchase supplies of all kinds for him, after which they 
would, by making an overland journey of some hundred and fifty 
miles, join him again in the interior. With this party Xathari 
was to arrive. It was not until evening — for they rested during 
the mid-day hours to escape the sun, that the ox-cart returned 
from town. I was taking supper alone on the veranda when one 
of the servants announced that the new man had arrived. I an- 
swered that I would be ready presently, and, after leisurely finish- 
ing my supper, I strolled over to the " quarters " to have a look at 
the new arrival. There he was standing at the entrance of one of 
the cabins, leaning rather lazily against the door post. The first 
thing about him that impressed me was his appearance of extreme 
age. I had expected a man, not in the bloom of youth (for his 
usefulness was supposed to have gone), but here was even a trifle 
more than I had looked for. He seemed literally crushed with the 
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weight of years. He was stooped so low that I think it would 
have been physically impossible for him to get down any lower and 
remain on the soles of his feet Then his whole form gave me the 
strong impression of extreme shrunkenness. His wrists protrud- 
ing from his sleeves were fleshless sticks, while his trousers flapped 
in a peculiar way, which made me feel painfully the thinness of 
his legs. 

I smiled a little grimly to myself as I took in these details. 
"The value of Meredith's gift does not precisely dawn on me 
yet," I muttered. " As far as I can see, this old chap will have 
to be treated with gruel and a soft bed at once — while we get a 
cedar box ready for him in the near future. Why, he hasn't 
strength enough to pull a long breath." 

As I drew quite near to him the old fellow raised his head. 
His face had been entirely hidden, partly by his broad-brimmed 
hat, which belongs to the outfit of a South African open-air negro, 
and partly by the inclination of his form which, as I said, was ex- 
treme, — but now I caught a fair look at it And what a face ! 
Meredith was certainly mild in merely calling him ugly. It was 
— well — the most hideous face I had ever seen. "Age has cer- 
tainly used you up badly," I thought. The face seemed to be made 
up of wrinkles, like a piece of loose shrunken leather. But that 
wasn't the only dis%urement Everything there was made in the 
worst possible way ; the eyes were small and bearish ; the nose was 
beaten flat; while the nostrils were large and for all the world 
like ugly bullet-holes. The mouth was very broad, with a pro- 
truding upper and lower jaw. But I can't describe him. I can 
only say he was certainly furiously ugly — inhumanly ugly! 

I stood looking at him for a few seconds without manifesting 
any surprise, as the matter of his personal looks was a rather in- 
different one to me. Then I endeavored to put on as cheerful a 
tone as I could, and said something about being glad to see him 
and that I hoped he would be satisfied here. At once I was re- 
minded about his being dumb, and the possessor of the minimum 
of wits. He looked at me with the blankest possible stare, and 
merely gave me a kind of grunt — meaningless enough. 

And then there happened what I could no more explain to my- 
self at the time, than I could have flown with wings. As I stood, 
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with my eyes fixed upon the old black, a feeling of intense revul- 
sion and disgust for him took hold of me so strong that it almost 
shook me with its vehemence. I am the most phlegmatic man in 
the world, and yet that feeling for a moment seemed to control 
me absolutely — the shrinking as well as the loathing inspired by 
that poor old deformed creature. I felt for a second as if I should 
in duty wipe him off from the face of the earth. I remember dis- 
tinctly how my hand reached towards the heavy revolver which 
I carry at my side, and then how, as my folly flashed upon me, I 
tightened my belt to cover up the gesture. I did not stand debat- 
ing long; but turned sharp on my heel and walked back to the 
house. As I walked, I b^an to ask myself (for I was calmer 
now) what it was about the old fright that made my gorge rise 
so. I found it hard, indeed, to explain. It was not, I was sure, 
that I saw treachery or villainy of any kind in him. No, it was 
nothing like that ! It was more like the feeling a man has when 
he is awakened in the jungle by having a slimy lizard crawl across 
his face and he stamps on the reptile to relieve his disgust. " Cer- 
tainly you were never stirred up so before by mere bad looks," I 
muttered to myself. My teeth were chattering with the shudder 
that was still on me. 

That evening, as I sat in my study, my eye fell on Meredith^s 
letter, which lay on the table. Its connection with the day's inci- 
dent made me pick it up and read it over. When I came to the 
place where he emphasized the ugliness of his Nathan, I smiled 
and thought I saw rather far into his design. Meredith's joke 
was to send me a black so ugly that I should bo filled with the 
" creeps " at the sight of him, and then be forced to send him back 
after a siege o:& bad dreams. " And to think that he's half suc- 
ceeded already, — but I'll play a little counter game," I said. 

Then I took up my pen and wrote a brief letter to Meredith, an- 
nouncing the arrival of his gift, and remarking that he need not 
have spoken in so depreciatory a way about the old fellow's looks, 
as I had often seen worse. I declared I was glad to have him, and 
would find some use for him. So this was the way in which Na- 
than began life on my South African farm. It was a tame begin- 
ning, but wait until you hear the end. 

The next morning, as I sat at my late breakfast, I was rather 
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surprised to hear Sam, who always stood behind my chair, mutter 
something about Nathan. I turned and asked him what he had to 
say about him. 

" Oh, nuthin', sir," he answered, " only you thought that Na- 
than he fit for no work. He doin' first-class work. Uncle Abe 
(that was my overseer) set him goin' with the hoe early this 
morning. That Xathan he got some go in him yit^' 

This roused me a little, because I suspected that they had acted 
a little high-handedly with the aged new-comer ; and not liking to 
have him do nothing to earn his bread, had forced some work on 
him in spite of his weakness. I said no more; but after my 
breakfast, I sauntered over to the garden, as we called it, where 
there was about an acre and a half which we kept under cultiva- 
tion and in which we raised fresh vegetables to supply the house. 
It was separated from the farm, and I generally detailed a special 
man, when I could spare one, to take care of it 

It was in one comer of this garden acre that I recognized my 
Nathan busily engaged in turning up the loose turf with a hoe. I 
approached him quietly, and whether he saw me or not he gave no 
sign whatever, but went ahead silently and steadily. It was 
somewhat fascinating to watch him, — the long, almost rhythmi- 
cal swing with which he drew the hoe backwards and forwards, 
his body following the motion. But what made me almost start 
with surprise was the impression of strength which he conveyed, 
— the ease with which the instrument passed through the heavy 
clods, cutting them or throwing them aside — the accompanying 
swing of his body from the waist, all made me exclaim to myself 
that there was some suppleness and force left in that old, with- 
ered body. " Sam was right," I muttered, " there is some go in 
him yet. I will let them keep him at work for a time to see how 
he stands it." I did not remain there long watching. I had an 
all-morning business in the shape of a ride to a neighboring farm 
and back again in time for lunch. 

When I returned, about noon, and as I rode in past the garden 
patch on my way to the stable, I saw a familiar figure standing 
in the furrows using his hoe with long, steady sweeps. I could 
not believe it at first. I shaded my eyes with my hand and looked 
sharp at it. Yes, it was certainly Nathan. I whistled, and Sam 
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ran out of the stable yard where he had been waiting for me. As 
he took my bridle I asked him, " Has Nathan been at that all the 
morning ? '' 

"Yes, indeed, sir," answered Sam, "I declare I don't believe 
he has looked np once, I told you, sir, he got plenty of go left in 
him yet" This moved me considerably. I did not think about 
the endurance part of it. What struck me was the unselfish fidel- 
ity of the old fellow. All the hands used to stop at- the end of 
two or three hours, take a drink, and wear away some time in 
chatting and lounging before going back to work ; but for him to 
keep on steadily from early morning with not a pause, and on his 
first day, old and dried as he was ! 

Well, I just jumped down, let Sam take my horse while I 
walked straight over to Nathan, and laid my hand on the hoe, ex- 
pressing as strongly as I could that he was to stop work for the 
present. He let go the tool like a child, and then stood there wait- 
ing for me to order him. He looked much more old and feeble 
again. His shoulders slouched forward, his back was bent, — of 
course he was tired, too, after a whole morning's work without a 
pause. I plucked him by the sleeve, motioning him to come with 
me. We made our way to the kitchen, where I called the cook and 
told him to bring some of the meat and vegetable porridge he was 
making. He brought some in a deep dish, which I set before Na- 
than. I then ran and got a loaf of wheat bread — the kind that 
was reserved for my use — and set that before him, too. He was 
still standing, so I forced him into a seat and pulled off his wide- 
brimmed straw hat, motioning him towards the eatables. He 
turned his ugly face up at me for a few moments, and then 
dropped down to the porridge. 

And it was then — then, as the poor old hungry wretch bent 
over his food — that I felt the wave of that strong revulsion sweep 
over me again. It was awful. It seemed to reach down into the 
depths of me. I actually felt like seizing something heavy and 
coming down hard on the back of his neck — it was well exposed 
as he leaned over his bowl — and killing him like some unclean 
dog that you have found thieving in your house. I got out of the 
room as suddenly and speedily as I could, and almost shouted to 
myself in vexation, " What, in the name of reason, is the matter 
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with you ? " But I couldn't begin to answer the question, or even 
state fairly to myself what 1 meant by it. I only know that four 
times I looked convulsively back over my shoulder, and my fore- 
head was damp with sweat, and a peculiar chill ran down my 
spine. I kept muttering through my clenched teeth, "fool ! 
fool ! " but it was no use. 

The spell did not last long, however, and it had passed off com- 
pletely when I had reached my study and was settled down to work 
at my accounts — a long, tedious job. In fact, I was so disgusted 
with myself at being worked up — a rare occurrence with me — 
over nothing, that the whole matter left my mind entirely; and 
when Uncle Abe, my overseer, entered my room that evening with 
a troubled face, I never guessed for a moment what he wanted. 
But he came to the point at once. 

" I want to speak to you, sir, about that new man, Nathan, I 
think his name. I declare, sir, I can't work when he's 'round. 
And the other men, they think the same way. They most deter- 
mined, sir, and they all declare, sir, they leave at once if you ask 
'em to work with him." For once I was knocked completely out 
of countenance by a servant. I stammered, "But, — but what's 
the matter with him, Abe ? Do you think he's a bad man ? " Here 
I noticed the slaty paleness of Abe's face and the suppressed qua- 
ver in his tone. 

" 'Tain't that, sir ; 'deed I can't say what it is. But I never 
seed no signs o' bad in him. He's a very good steady worker — 
wonderful enduring for sich an ole man. But being that as it is, 
I can't stay near him, so I don't blame the others." 

I sat for a few minutes without a word ; but then I became sud- 
denly ashamed of my perplexity in Abe's presence, and I dis- 
missed him with a promise to do something the next day. When 
I was left alone with my own thought, my sense of the folly of it 
all came strongly back to me. And to think, too, that I shared in 
the folly of my ignorant black servants. How laughable it was ! 

I found a way out of the embarrassing part of the affair by de- 
termining to confine Nathan in his work to the garden acre, which 
was enough to keep him busy, and by assigning him to an isolated 
room in the quarters, where he could sleep. I assured myself that 
time and familiarity would make him more agreeable to his fel- 
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low-workers. " As to myself," I thought, " I'll always be kind to 
the old unfortunate. It seems bitterly hard to be isolated in that 
way on account of a face nature has given one." 
. And I always did treat him kindly. It made me warm towards 
him still more when I rode by his field every morning and saw him 
diligently and stoically bending to the swing of his long hoe. I 
would sometimes shout a greeting as I passed, trusting that he 
would divine from my tone what my intention was. Sometimes 
I brought some fruit back in my saddle-bags and I would toss him 
a ripe mango or two or a banana. But I never attempted any 
closer intercourse with him. The memory of my two severe ex- 
periences kept me at a distance ; — and then there was something, 
something, about him which, though I constantly denied it to my- 
self^ made me breathe just a trifle freer when I was out of his 
sight and vicinity. 

And so six weeks passed. It is strange when I think of it now 
— how at the end of those six weeks that old black had so constant 
a place in my thoughts. One reason for this, probably, was the 
pronounced aversion of the men for him, which I thought might 
decrease, but which, on the contrary, only seemed to grow 
stronger. Another explanation was, undoubtedly, the peculiar 
character of my position. There I was, a solitary old settler, with 
little outside my farm to interest or occupy me. 

At any rate, the fact was I sat in my study at the end of the 
six weeks turning over the problem in my mind, and sifting it 
and sounding it and turning it over again for a solution. What 
was there about this poor harmless black that inspired the most 
intense disgust and aversion even in the rough negro laborers, 
who, at least here in South Africa, are not particularly delicate 
of feeling ? They were certainly not so very far his superiors in 
the line of looks. But was it merely ill-looks that repelled him ? 
Here I was brought sharply to a standstill, and the problem took 
a personal form. Was it only his ill looks that repelled mef I 
avoided answering my own question, and my eyes wandered hope- 
lessly about the room, finding their way to the table at last where 
the letter from Meredith was still lying. Mechanically I opened 
it and read it again — the third time now — and when I came to 
the poBtscript at the end I thought I saw a faint hope of solution 
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for my difficulty. I sat down and penned a second letter to Mere- 
dith, in which I frankly confessed my mystification and b^ged 
for any information he had concerning the past history, pedigree 
or anything connected with Nathan that might possibly lead me to 
a solution oimy problem. I sent the letter off the same day, 
which proves, if I should doubt it now, my impatience in the 
matter. 

Then I remember I dreamed that night that Nathan was 
discovered to be the son of an ancient king who had ruled over 
one of those cities in the heart of Africa, the magnificent remains 
of which are the wonder of the explorer and the archseologist He 
belonged to a distinct, a superior race; no wonder ordinary men 
were out of sympathy with him, were repelled from him. Only 
his race must have been one in which the type of beauty was dif- 
ferent, radically different, from any yet discovered. This I re- 
marked to myself as I pondered seriously on my dream. 

Here I ought to begin a new chapter because I have to talk 
now in so different a strain. You have heard of nothing so far 
but of peace, and the sleepiest kind of peace it was, without a 
ripple to disturb its serenity, nor anything on the horizon in which 
one could read the indication of even a light blow. But now, of 
a sudden, there came rumors of war, dark ominous rumors, to dis- 
turb the evenness of our placid, lazy life. 

The government of South Africa was on the very verge of 
trouble with the Zulus. An outbreak was looked for at any time. 

I wonder whether any one who has not lived in South Africa 
knows what Zulu means. You will say he is nothing more nor 
less than a species of negro savage who wears very little clothes, 
carries a shield and an assegai in battle. But did you know that 
this negro savage has qualities which place him on a level with 
the most splendid civilized troops that the world can show? 
I^[uch has been said about the valor and efficiency of the British 
infantry man. Without questioning this, let me offer it as my 
opinion that a single Zulu, with his bare hands, is a match for three 
of these British infantry men armed with rifle and bayonet, — 
lot him but get within hand-grip of them. For he^ll take their 
bullets into his body and still have strength and vitality enough 
left to dash their heads together and smash them like egg-shells. 
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And as for cool, restrained courage, I have only to call up that 
memorable picture of the awful fight at Isandhlwana, when up 
against those English lines advanced the crescent-shaped column 
of King Cettiwayo's warriors, dense, silent, each man (with the 
exception of a few inefficiently armed with muskets) bearing no 
other weapons but the long ox-hide shield on his arm, and in his 
right hand the fearful short-stabbing assegai. No way of strik- 
ing at a distance, no way of silencing the enemy's deadly fire un- 
til they had him within arm's length of that dreadful spear. His- 
tory tells, I say, how that brown, silent column advanced that 
day; how the English, in the fever of desperation, poured their 
withering volleys, mingled with charges of grape, into that line 
and tore great gaps in it ; and how the warriors closed them with 
a calmness and steadiness that Europe's best infantry have often 
failed to show, and pressed forward slowly, silently, without a 
cheer, without a sound, up to the very muzzles of the guns and 
then — ^history tells, too, of the awful end of that gallant British 
r^ment when the Zulu assegai had done its work and had its 
vengeance. But this is only a little amplification of what the 
term Zulu means to one who has lived in the South of Africa or 
has studied a little of its history. 

Well, as I was saying, or started to say, it was about this time 
that rumors began to be current of trouble between the Cape 
Colony authorities and King Ccttiwayo, and no one would have 
been surprised any day to hear of an open collision, we knew so 
well the temper of the two parties. For myself, the rumors never 
bothered me much, first, because I was extremely lazy and my 
whole nature resisted bein^ worked up over anything; and, sec- 
ondly, because I did not feel that even in the event of war there 
was any grave danger to me or my dependents. It is true my 
place was within easy reach of any wandering band of marauders, 
but they would have little reason for harming us. There was 
little, too, here in the way of plunder. And then I had always 
kept on very good terms with the TJndi, when they passed on their 
way to Cape Town with their guns and ivory and what not. I had 
even frequently fed them, and housed them over night in the 
quarters. All this reassured me, but, as I realized afterwards, 
I left out of my calculation Zulu hate md Zulu vengeance, which, 
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when they are once roused, are — well, they're worth an epic to 
commemorate them. They stop at nothing this side of "pro- 
fonndest hell." 

For the next week rumors and reports were thick and menac- 
ing. People found very little else to talk about. We heard of 
the mustering of angry tribesmen in the North, then of a r^- 
ment being sent from Cape Town with orders to deal severely with 
anything rebellious. And then the scare took hold of the country 
people and most of them moved into the protection of the city, 
while I remained stolidly where I was. But I have only a con- 
fused recollection of all that happened at that time. It is always 
hard to remember what happened before a great event, when one 
has lived through the event itself and is filled with the memory of 
it 

I never shall forget, however, as long as I live, that ni^t of 
the 23d of January, which we afterwards learned, was the day 
following the terrible tragedy of Isandhlwana. I was sitting 
in the veranda reading quietly when I heard the soimd of foot- 
steps in quick succession on the garden path. Some one was 
running hard. I looked up and saw a negro lad making his way 
towards the house at the very top of his speed. I never saw a face 
so convulsed with fear. His eyes were literally standing out of 
their sockets and his mouth was wide open. He reached my side 
in a moment^ but he could not utter a single word for terror. He 
could only gasp and work his face in agony, and point furiously 
in the direction from which he had come. I knew he must have 
meant the approach of Zulus, but my first impulse was to take 
the news calmly. It was so easy to frighten a boy and there could 
really be very little to fear. 

As I stood there some one stepped up and drew the trembling, 
paralyzed lad into the house, and at that moment I heard a new 
sound — a dull, penetrating sound. It was the heavy, rhythmical 
tramp of feet. And following up the origin of the sound with 
my eyes I saw, just at the turn of the road where it came into 
view of the house, the gleam of bright head feathers and then a 
line of swarthy faces looking over the tops of great oblong yellow 
shields. They were Undi, and that loping trot would bring ihem 
^lose up in a minute or two. Still I did not feel any fear; there 
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was no reason. Even when they entered my gate and marched 
down the length of my garden in a broad column ten-abreast 
(there were not more than twenty or twenty-five in their party) 
and tramped rather ruthlessly on my flower-beds, — even then my 
only thought was impatience to reprimand these clowns spoiling 
my flowers with stupid marching tactics. I leaped to my feet and 
shouted in bad Zulu, but as emphatically as I could, that they 
should " mind where they marched," and be more careful of my 
property if they wanted any favor of me. Just then one of my 
negroes ran in front of the column and shouted something at them, 
waving his arms as if to wave them back. As he stood there in 
the path of the advancing line, one of the Zulus, a tremendous 
fellow, stepped forward, in advance of the rank, and like a flash, 
he struck my servant a blow with his assegai just between the 
shoulder and the breast. It was a fearful downward stroke, 
enough to rip the body open to the waist. Down went the poor 
man like a log and the column passed over him without a sound. 
And now along that dark line of faces my eye seemed to see at 
last the hateful gleam of murder. 

I was not dazed ; I was not sickened. For the moment a frenzy 
seized me ; all the dormant activity in my nature was roused into 
maddened life. I rushed to the comer behind the door where I 
kept my heavy martini rifle loaded and ready for *^big game." 
I caught up the gun and fired into the middle of the brown col- 
umn, now close upon the house. I could see at once the hole 
punched in one of the yellow shields (a martini bullet makes 
nothing of ox-hide) and the shield was lowered and there was the 
red wound in the throat of the fiend behind the shield, who came 
on a few paces and then dropped down, first on his knees and then 
flat forward on his face, while the blood gushed out of his mouth 
at every gasp. The big fellow who stood next to him — perhaps 
his brother — reached the top step of the veranda at two bounds. 
I clubbed my rifle and struck at him savagely — my blood on fire 
with frenzy — and he, with ease, it seemed to me, swept back the 
piece in my face with his heavy shield and beat me to the floor 
like a nine-pin, my head striking hard against the base of the 
door post 

I was stunned, but not senseless, and I held my breath to feel 
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the brute bending over me and tearing out my very heart with a 
stab of his assegai; when suddenly, out from the open door, a 
form flashed by me. It was more like the nervous spring of a 
hound than the bound of a man ; and the next instant I saw two 
withered hands close over the great, corded ne<i of the dusky 
giant above me. And he — he was six feet ten if he was an inch — 
he went back as if a thunder-bolt had struck him full in the face. 
Crash 1 he came down on the broad of his back — the whole porch 
trembled with the shock ; and when I saw his face, over the shoul- 
der of his assailant, it was purple, and the tongue was protruding 
its full length ; and I saw the assegai fall from his right hand aa 
the hand opened and the fingers stiffened like chilled wax. 

Now I was dazed ; I scarcely knew whether I saw or felt But 
those black scoundrels behind were on hand at once. They 
swarmed up the steps and two of them, with one motion, buried 
their short spears in that form that had its hands fixed in the 
throat of their companion. I gave a loud groan of agony, as if it 
was I that had been stabbed, but I caught my breath the next in- 
stant. For I saw my Xathan — yes, it was he ; I knew him at once 
by his long arms and the stoop of his body — I saw him whom I 
thought to be a poor, withered, decrepit old man, turn and seize 
the rifle that I had dropped and strike with it — oh, heavens ! the 
lightning speed of that blow ! — strike and spring full at the crowd 
of dusky giants with his dreadful club. Then all was whirling 
and half confusion, but I saw Nathan strike, as it seemed, every- 
where at once. I never would have believed that such strength and 
speed were ever given to a mortal arm. I saw one man throw up 
his shield and saw it beaten down — the iron arm of a Zulu beaten 
down like a child's — and his brains dashed out as if his skull 
were made of paper. Then all was a whirl once more, but I re- 
member counting five distinct shocks of men falling, which made 
the floor shake under me. , 

Then I saw what few men in the world have ever seen. I saw 
a band of Zulus retreating from battle, skulking away with terror 
written on their faces — many of them spattered with blood. They 
kept their faces turned towards the house as if they did not dare 
to turn their backs on that single enemy. While there on the top 
step of the porch, with the rifle now twisted out of all shape^ 
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grasped by the barrel in the right hand, stood Nathan. His back 
was turned to me ; he was quivering from head to foot, as if with 
ttie violence of the passion that had taken hold of him, — and out 
of the depths of him somewhere came a sound, a most peculiar 
sound which I can only liken to a kind of deep, snarling growl. 

And it was then at that moment — so help me, heaven — as I 
lay there stunned and wounded, that my whole being once more 
was fired with disgust and loathing for that poor black servant 
There may have been some fear mingled with it now, as he stood 
there in his strange might ; but it was mostly fierce, loathing hate. 
I am absolutely certain that if I had had my revolver in my belt, 
and energy and strength to draw it, I would have shot him in the 
back where he stood. Witness it! And yet his own blood that 
he had shed for me was still warm on the ground. I remember 
how the mad wish almost found expression in words — that the 
Zulus would turn back and overpower him and tear him to pieces 
before my eyes. 

But I saw there was little chance of this as I looked beyond to 
the retreating remnant of my enemies. They were still backing 
away silently, as if they could not even bear the eye of this dread- 
ful being who stood unmoved glaring at them. Farther and far- 
ther they went They had passed out of the garden gate and 
reached the road beyond. Then I saw no more, for a torpor, 
whether from exhaustion or mere reaction, settled heavily upon 
me, and my sense left me. 

When I opened my eyes again I became lazily conscious that I 
had not stirred from the place where I had fallen. I could look 
down the length of the garden. There was not a sign of a Zulu 
now, — though lying stark and ghastly about the steps of the ver- 
anda were a number of huge forms with marks of fearful wounds 
upon them. And there, on the top step of the porch, I saw a form 
that I knew well. It was Nathan's form. He was no lon2:er 
standing erect, as when I saw him last, facing the cowering band 
of Zulus ; he was lying on one side, not flat, but half supportefl by 
his arm. His eyes were only half closed, but as I looked they 
seemed to be closing still more, as though the same languor that 
held me were laying hold on him; and beneath him and around 
him I could see a great pool of dark-colored blood. The realization 
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of things seemed to come home to me, and yet I felt strangely in- 
different I realized that Nathan was badly wounded, that he was 
bleeding to death ; and yet I felt no impulse to extend him aid. I 
am sure, of course, that the half-insensible state in which I lay 
took away my energy, and that I can lay much of the blame of 
my listlessness on that. But, but — well, let it pass ! 

I had not lain in this state for more than a moment, when, 
borne to my ears from the road, came once more the sound of tfie 
tramp of feet ; but my ears could make out at once the difference 
from the Zulu tread. It had more ring and precision, and if one 
listened carefully he could catch the peculiar jingling made by a 
body of men marching with accoutrements. 

I was about to cry out as loud as my wasted strength would let 
me, to notify the household that help was near, when my atten- 
tion was attracted again to Xathan. He had heard the sound, for 
his eyes were open wide now and a strange gleam was in them 
which I had never seen before. I realized keenly the terrific effort 
that he made as he knelt upright ; and then stooped and seized one 
end of the twisted and battered rifle near him and then, with an- 
other great effort, staggered to his feet and faced away from me 
toward the path that led in from the garden gate. As he stood 
there I noticed that strange quivering seize his entire body, and 
I heard for a moment, though much fainter now, that same deep, 
muttering growl. But it was only a moment that he stood there. 
He began almost at once to sway from side to side and I did not 
reach a hand to hold him ; then his leg's seemed to give way under 
him and he sank, rather than fell, down to the floor of the veranda 
and lay quite still. And I knew, even from where I was, from 
the awkward, rigid sprawl in which he lay, that life had gone out 
of him. 

Redcoats now appeared at the garden gate, and the flash of the 
sunlight reached my eyes from bayonets and gun barrels. But it 
didn't affect me much. I had not even strength or energy to stand 
up and welcome them and thank them. I simply lay there half 
dozing, half awake ; and soon I was conscious of the rumble of a 
multitude of heels on the porch around mo. Two figures bent 
over me and half lifted me, and I could feel one passing his hands 
over me gently in examination. Then I heard a voice say, " You're 
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pretty badly used up, though it might easily be worse, — a nasty 
gash in the back of the head, and arm broken above the elbow and 
dislocated at the shoulder. But you've certainly left your mark 
on these copper devils. IIow, in the name of sense, you ever 
managed to mash so many of them single-handed is more than I 
can possibly guess." Then I heard him mutter something to 
some one, and a flask was pressed to my lips. I drank some of the 
liquor and while I was drinking I heard some one shout rather 
gruffly, " We can bury them all in one pit over by the fence." 
This roused me more than the brandy, but it seemed that it was 
not myself but my reason that took voice in me, and cried out, as 
I pointed to one body that I knew by its position, " He is to be 
buried alone, and mark the place." Then while the surgeon — he 
whose voice I had heard — was working over me, as he began at 
once to do, the thought came to me that perhaps I had not made 
myself clear, so I spoke out once more. " He saved my life,"* 
pointing to the body of my old servant. 

It brought a vigorous " hush " from the surgeon ; then he added 
that they would understand, and that my duty now was to keep 
quiet. He worked over me quickly and deftly, bandaged my head, 
lifted my shoulder back into place with a few twinges, and set the 
broken arm in splints. Then he called for two men with a 
stretcher and ordered me to be taken to my room. " He'll be on 
his feet in a day or two, if Fm not mistaken," were his last words. 
They carried me there gently, two of my blacks, including Sam, 
and put me to bed. With another dose of something warming I 
was soon fast asleep. 

The next morning I felt almost as good as new — for what is a 
broken arm and a mere flesh-wound in the head to a healthy out- 
door man ? I was even well enough to make them dress me and 
prop me up on my lounge. But if my bodily state was righting 
and mending, my mental condition was a sadly disordered one. I 
never was besieged — cruelly besieged — by such a confused array 
of mental questions, each one clamorous and persecuting. 

My position was such a difficult one to define to myself. 
Surely, from the events lately transpired, I should be a grateful 
man. But did I feel any gratitude ? Was I then basely ungrate- 
ful? Of what precisely had I to accuse myself? What had I 
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done ? What should I do ? What should I feel ? Had I been in 
a reliably sane state of mind for the last six weeks and suffering 
from no chronic hallucination of any kind ? And then, out of all 
the questions, as if resolved out of them all uniting them like a 
great climax chorus, came the question : — What, in the name of 
all mystery, was the solution of that problem which that poor 
black fright carried about with him and which lay with him in the 
grave, but still imsolved? Then came the realization — however 
I might grind my teeth and resist it — that it was a relief, a 
soothing relief, to think that he was dead — dead and imder the 
groimd with four feet of heavy clay soil on top of him. 

The last voice, however, in my reflections was that of memory 
which calmly reminded me that he had saved my life. This was 
a simple fact I spoke to Sam on the first opportunity and asked 
him whether the soldiers had obeyed my directions and marked 
the place where they had buried Nathan. He said that they had, 
and had made it very plain with a piece of whitened board. I then 
told him that I was going to make it much plainer with a slab of 
white stone — marble, if I could — to be set up at the head of the 
mound ; and I gave him orders at once to see about having the 
stone procured in town by the next two men who went in with the 
ox-cart. What else, in reason, could I do ? 

Two days after that the stone arrived, and I was "sufficiently 
well to walk down and watch them set it up. The little yellow 
mound was in sight of my bedroom window. As I passed out my 
door, Sam met me and held out a letter to me. I knew the writing 
at a glance. It was Sir Arthur Meredith's. And it startled me, 
too, and made my hand shake a little with eagerness, for I remem- 
bered that my last letter had been to ask him for information 
about Nathan — mysterious Nathan — who was now lying over 
there under the clay mound. 

But what was it that made me, as my eye glanced over the writ- 
ten page, start as if some one had struck me, and cry aloud — so 
loud that the whole house must have heard me, and stamp furi- 
ously on the ground, in spite of the twinge it gave my shoulder, 
and then walk quickly up and down as an outlet for my excite- 
ment; then catch up the letter which I had dropped, and read it 
again as if I could not make sure that my eyes read aright ? Never, 
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never shall I forget the shock of that letter — never did a few lines 
of news so literally nearly take a man off his feet ! I could scarcely 
stand. I did not feel at all sure whether I was standing or lying 
down, awake or dreaming. 

But here is the letter. I give it in full. It is very short and 
does not need synopsizing : 

My Dear Sherwood: 

Your letter reached me on the 15th. It is by the merest 
chance that it caught me in civilization so that I am able to 
send you back an answer that will reach you promptly. I could 
not help smiling when I read the inquiry which makes up the 
body of your letter. So you really have not found out my secret, 
bat have lived so long deceived? You ask about the connections, 
etc., of Nathan, who has evidently, in spite of bad looks, won a 
way into your particular favor. Did you not know that for eight 
weeks you have been housing and employing not a man but a 
Simian — nothing more nor less than a specimen of anthropoid 
(Troglodytus Gorilla) — Indeed, one of the most remarkable ones 
I ever happened upon? It is rather a bold Joke for a naturalist 
to play, — but you have been uncommonly gullible. You will ask 
me a number of questions about the execution of the whole affair 
in detail and they will be more easily answered than explained. 
I can only say that, in addition to his unusually human appear- 
ance, for an ape, Nathan added a high degree of tractability, and 
this, together with a large expenditure of patience and some skill 
on my part, accounts for it all. I had to use some rather cruel 
measures, such as the administration of the searing iron, to re- 
move tell-tale hair. Then Nathan had to be fitted with a skin- 
tight wig, to give the impression of a crop of approved Ethiopian 
wool. But it was all comparatively easy. The only real labor, 
which I made a pastime of, was the training, which took me 
about two years and a half ; and you see what fruit It has borne. 
This is all. Excuse my deep-laid, practical joke, which you now 
can enjoy with me. You will find some use, I am sure, in that 
big country of yours, for poor, old, fallen Nathan, even If it be 
but to keep him for a curiosity. Goodbye to you. We leave here 
tomorrow for the Upper Nile. I am always, etc., 

Arthur Meredith. 

This was Meredith's letter. After I had read it over the third 
time I grew more calm and sank into a large arm-chair, and began 
to think of all manner of things. The thoughts crowded very 
thick, one after the other, so that I could hardly get a sight of one 
at ar time. 

I heard the noise of voices outside, and I remembered that 
some of my fellows were at work putting up the stone. This 
brought me to myself and I realized, in a half-determined sort of 
way, that I should go out and put a stop to their work and make 
them carry the slab away. I even rose with this thought in my 
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mind, and walked to the door. They could easily hear me if 1 
called from the threshold. But as I stood there, with the orders 
just on my lijys, a scene of a few days before came back to me. 

I see right before me, on the top step of the porch, an old, with- 
ered form lying in a broad pool of blood, and scattered close about 
are the huge bodies of my would-be murderers. And then, at the 
sound of feet in the distance, which marked, as he thought, the 
approach of more of my enemies, I see that form drag itself to its 
feet, grasp a battered gun-barrel and, in the very act and effort of 
placing himself between me and the coming danger, fall down dead 
before my eyes. 

I turned and walked back into the house. "They can leave 
the stone where it is," I muttered, " I will never stir it.'' 

And I never have stirred it Sometimes (quite often, indeed), 
I walk down and read the inscription on it. The inscription is 
this : 



Here lies 




NATHAN 




Who died to save his 


Master 



Surely there is no harm in that, and I have not done wrong in 
leaving it there. 
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The Mystery of Sally.* 

BY CHARLES SLOAN REID. 

ALLY was a hired girl, the seventeenth since 
the baby came, about thirteen months before. 
But we realized that at last we had found a 
treasure. Sally was inventive. The kaleido- 
scopic repertoire of amusement which she fur- 
nished for our tootsy-wootsy was something to 
command the admiration of the most callous-brained pessimist 
of the never-smiles. 

This aggregation of inventive genius had been purchased at 
a weekly instalment of four dollars. Cheerfully, we should have 
made it five on demand, within a week after her arrival. 

But Sally seemed to be devoid of the graft contamination 
and, indeed, she spent her money like a lord, more than half of 
her weekly pay going for gimcracks of one kind or another for 
the amusement of our little one. A car ride to the park each 
day for the pleasure of our baby formed one of her personal 
extravagances. Baby soon became so much attached to her that 
" Mama " was no longer interesting, except at certain periods 
during the day, and these periods Sally managed so cleverly 
that no disturbance came to the household serenity through baby's 
impatient demands. 

One thing soon became apparent. Sally had the going habit. 
She wanted to be away from the house more than half of the 
time, but, as our little one always came back from these little 
excursions in excellent spirits, and, barring the harrassing fears 
that Baby might contract some of the many contagious or infec- 
tious diseases of childhood — such as measles, chicken-pox, 
whooping-cough or some other horrifying thing — this habit of 
Sally's was not at all inconvenient to the household. 

Another thing which recommended Sally was the habitual 

* OopTTiir^t, 1909, bj The Shortstory Pabllshlng Companj. Copyright secured In Great 
Britain. A 11 rights reserved . 
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neatness of her person, and what became an interesting mystery 
to us was the matter of how she could spend from two to three 
dollars per week solely and unselfishly for the amusement of our 
little one, and dress herself with such taste on the remainder. 

Finally, we decided that Sally must be getting credit some- 
where, and that we should raise her wages, in order that she might 
be enabled to meet her obligations. 

But about this time I saw Sally emerging from a bank one 
day. I had been some distance away and unobserved by her. 

" Ah,'' I exclaimed under my breath, '^ she is borrowing of 
the bank." 

The cashier of this bank was a particular friend of 
mine, and I determined to learn something of Sally's financial 
operations. This I had no trouble in doing, and soon learned to 
my amazement that Sally was not a borrower, but a depositor, to 
the extent of forty or fifty dollars a week. 

My wife and I held a consultation over the matter, for the 
mystery had deepened. Why one who could indulge the daily 
extravagances of Sally, and yet deposit forty dollars per week, 
should hire herself out at a wage of four dollars per week was 
amazingly mysterious — and yet, Sally was not a thief. Not 
the smallest item of anything of value had been missed from the 
house, and no coins or bills ever were kept about the place. 

So the mystery of Sally deepened. But, notwithstanding this, 
Sally was by incalculable odds the best nurse we ever had pos- 
sessed, or ever could hope to have, and we determined that nothing 
should dispossess us of her services — no, not if it became neces- 
sary to raise her wages to ten dollars per week, which extrava- 
gance I could of course ill afford. 

So Sally remained, keeping up her usual program, only in- 
venting new means of amusement each day. How long we should 
have kept her I do not know. But accident plays a large part in 
the movement of human affairs, and it was an accident which 
led to the separation of our Sally from us. 

An employee from our mills had been seriously crushed in a 
dray collision over on the East Side, and I had gone over to in- 
vestigate the responsibility for the accident. This matter 
being soon concluded, I was returning to the office, when I met 
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Jenkins, a friend of mine. Jenkins likes a faker, or a side show 
performance better than anything; and the East Side was noted 
for its attraction for fakers and showmen of one kind or another. 

" Hello, old man ! " called Jenkins from across the street, 
"wait a moment." 

I waited, and Jenkins came over. 

" Do you know," he began, " I have found one of the smooth- 
est artists in the show line down here that I've seen in a long 
while." 

"What's his class?" I asked. 

" Wild animal tamer, and he has been playing to crowded 
houses here for the past six weeks. You want to see this, especi- 
ally the afternoon performance, at which time he gives an extra- 
ordinary feature." 

He was leading, and we soon came to the entrance way of a 
large tent which occupied a portion of the area usually taken up 
by the showmen. Outside were a number of big posters an- 
nouncing, both by word and illustration, the wonderful feats 
performed by the man inside, among them being one which was 
especially horrifying — this being announced in big letters as the 
special afternoon feature. Jenkins had secured tickets and was 
hurrying me inside. 

Our seats proved to be in a good position, and we had not long 
to wait for the beginning of the show. The performer soon ap- 
peared in the caged arena, and the various features of the pro- 
gram soon were passing before us. Tigers, leopards and lions, 
one after another, had been introduised, and at last King Leo, a 
tremendous lion, stood beside his master in the arena. 

" Now we get the star performance," whispered Jenkins. 

The showman advanced to the front of the cage, where he 
opened a small wicket window. 

" Now," he began, " if some mother in the audience will 
bring me her baby for a few moments, I will show you that Leo 
will hold the little one in his great mouth as tenderly as its 
mother can hold it in her arms. Trust me, some mother — your 
little one shall receive no harm whatever." 

" We have only to wait a moment," declared Jenkins. " There 
is a young woman in the audience who furnishes the baby each 
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afternoon; and Torrelli, the showman, pays her ten dollars on 
the side after each performance." 

" Horrors V " I exclaimed. 

And just at this moment the young woman arose from some- 
where near the front and advanced, with the baby in her arms. 
I got one glimpse of them — and the next instant I was on my 
feet, though almost transfixed in my indignation. The woman 
was our Sally — aiid the baby was our boy. 

I summoned strength enough to draw my revolver, and the 
man who was not afraid of the whole African jungle cowered 
before my aim. In the meantime I somehow reached the side of 
Sally and seized the boy in my arms, allowing Sally to make a 
precipitate exit. 

No doubt she is now working her scheme in some other city 
where Torrelli is showing. And we — well, we are not requiring 
the services of a nurse any more. Also, we are seriously think- 
ing of calling our boy Daniel, the little one having been 
delivered from the lion's mouth, you know. 
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An IdyD of Qipc dc Gistro** 

BY LEBOY WAIiUNQFOBD. 

T was Tong Sue who first discovered gold at 
Cape De Castro. Tong was prowling up the 
coast towards Port Darwin, and the strip of 
white sand that ran like a lace insertion be- 
tween the emerald waters and the stunted 
mangroves attracted him. Tong went ashore, 
washed a few buckets of the sand and then pulled his boat up on 
the beach. The find was exceptionally rich. 

It is a peculiar fact that a discovery of gold, no matter how 
jealously the discoverer guards the secret, is carried in some 
unexplainable way to men miles away from the find. This has 
been proved a thousand times. It would seem that the very 
intensity with which the man on the spot prays that all others 
will keep away, has an effect that is diametrically opposite. 
Men suddenly feel a desire to take the trail that leads to the new 
Golconda, although that trail may have appeared hojx^less only a 
few days previous, and they explain their arrival at the field by 
saying that " something" dragged them in that direction. 

This mysterious " something " disturbed Tong Sue's solitude 
five days after he landed at Cape De Castro. A Japanese and 
a white man arrived from different points of the sunburned 
plain, and they made straight for the beach and pegged out 
claims. The Chinaman didn't speak. The old maxim which 
tells us that silence is golden was translated from the Chinese. 
Next day another Jap drifted in from the gray northwest, 
and the following day brought another. Tong viewed the new- 
comers with impassive eyes, but he gave no welcomes. He 
washed industriously from early mom till the tropical twilight 
was smothered in the heavy night, and the little bag that hung 
round his neck grew heavier as the days passed. 

* Copyright, 1009, by The Sbortstory Publishing Company. Copyright Becared in Great 
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Tong's silence welded the friendship that immediately sprang 
up between the four newcomers. They hated Tong and they 
liked each other through knowing of the common hate. They 
compared notes, talked and smoked together in the evenings 
and cursed the Chinaman every little while. But the hostile 
looks and the curses did not aflFect Tong. He dreamed rosy 
dreams of a maiden who lived far to the north in evil-smelling 
Hankow, and he twirled his dish merrily. 

It was unlucky for the Chinaman that the new arrivals were 
not as fortunate as himself. His days had been exceptionally 
profitable, but he soon realized that his claim was the excep- 
tion. He didn't question his neighbors regarding their luck; 
he discovered it by that peculiar power of intuition possessed 
by men who rely upon their eyes to collect information that is 
never whispered loud enough for their ears to hear. 

On the fifth night after the arrival of the first strangers Tong 
was made still further cognizant of the envy of the four. His 
sleep was disturbed by a slight sound, and by amazing quick- 
ness he managed to twist his body in time to avoid the knife 
thrust. The incident disturbed him. The few hours that in- 
tervened between the happening and daylight he devoted to con- 
centrated thought and the bandaging of an arm that had been 
slightly wounded when he attempted to hold the would-be 
assassin. It looked as if the quartet intended to make Cape 
De Castro too warm for the original pioneer. 

Tong had no wish to evacuate hurriedly. He was an aggres- 
sive person if judged by Celestial standards, and each day's 
labor was making the little bag heavier. By daylight he had 
made up his mind to match his cunning against their strength. 

That evening he crept into the bush towards a buffalo wallow 
a mile inland, and there performed the unpleasant work of bag- 
ging a portion of the carcass of a bull buffalo that had become 
bogged in the sticky mud some three weeks previous. The task 
was not agreeable, but Tong worked with much determination. 
The vision of the maiden in Hankow came up before his eyes 
and made him forget much. He dragged his load by a circuitous 
track to his boat that he had secreted in the mangroves, and then 
paddled out into the little bay that sheltered behind the long 
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snaky strip of land that pointed up toward Sumatra. He 
anchored the boat by means of a heavy stone and a few fathoms 
of rope, and then, by the aid of a long pole, he suspended the bag 
containing the portion of the dead buffalo from the stern so that 
it hung some feet above the water. Quite satisfied with his work, 
he lit his pipe and made a comfortable couch for himself in the 
bottom of the boat. 

The four on shore missed Tong early that evening. One of 
their number had wasted a considerable amount of time and 
patience in crawling silently to the spot where the Chinaman 
usually slept, and was much disgusted at finding that Tong Sue 
had changed quarters. His companions were also disgusted 
when he made his report. They made an extensive search of 
the beach, and towards midnight the moon, that peeped for an 
instant from behind the black clouds, enabled them to locate the 
boat in the middle of the little bay. 

The four felt aggrieved. They looked upon the Chinaman's 
action as a personal insult. He had insinuated by his action 
that their company was not desirable, and they acted quickly 
to avenge the indignity. They drew lots between themselves, 
and five minutes afterwards two of the Japs placed their knives 
between their teeth, stepped out of their scanty clothing and 
waded into the warm water of the bay. The white man and the 
other Jap sat themselves down on the sand and waited. 

An hour passed and the two who had swam out to expostulate 
with Tong had not returned. Three hours went by, yet no sounds 
came from the water. At last the white man, cursing softly, moved 
up the beach. The Jap followed slowly. It was plain to both that 
the gods had not been kind to the two swimmers. 

Tong Sue did not come ashore next morning. He had ex- 
amined the beach very early, and seeing only two of his visitors 
moving about he thought it advisable to stay on the water and 
rest. The Jap and the white man also rested. They sat on 
the beach and watched the little boat, punctuating long silences 
with strange curses. They wondered how Tong had disposed 
of their two friends. There were no firearms at Cape De Castro, 
and one has to be quick with a knife to deal with two visitors 
who make a surprise call. Sometimes the two on the beach 
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wondered what was in the bag that Tong Sue had suspended 
from the stern of his boat. 

" He will be sleepy to-night," remarked the white man, as the 
sun dipped towards the mangrove trees. 

The Jap nodded and sharpened his knife on a smooth pebble. 

" We'll get him sure," continued the white, and the other 
bared his yellow teeth in a smile of approval. 

" Gettem' good," he snapped. " They two dam fools last night. 
Never mind, mucha more for us." He thought of the China- 
man's gold and stroked his knife cunningly. 

They relapsed into silence, sitting side by side till the thick 
night swept down from Asia and blotted out the little boat. 

Tong Sue overslept himself the following morning. The sun 
was shining upon a deserted beach when he looked shorewards. 
He searched the shoreline patiently, but no one was visible. 
Then he glanced cunningly at the suspended bag of oflFal and 
the blue water beneath. 

" Gettem all four ! " he laughed softly. "Plentee good smell, 
plentee good shark. Dam fool not know ! " 

He tripped lightly to the stern and started to unfasten the 
rope that bound the end of the pole to the seat. Tong Sue's 
thoughts were far away at that moment. The little maiden at 
Hankow came up before his eyes, and he fingered the rope with 
chimsy fingers. 

But it was a bad moment for day dreams. As Tong stepped 
across the pole, the untied end was suddenly jerked up by the 
weight hanging upon the other extremity, and the Celestial was 
thrown into the water. 

A big " gray nurse " shark that had shepherded the buffalo 
meat for the preceding thirty-six hours, snapped the bag before it 
touched the surface of the water. Her traveling companion, a 
medium-sized " bull nose," attended to Tong Sue, and peace set- 
tled down upon the white beach of Cape De Castro. 
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A Game of Conversation** 

BY HAROLD KINSABBY. 

HE road ran dusty, yellow and business-like to 
northwards, holding its way to the distant town 
of Hadley with as steady a singleness of purpose 
as if it felt itself responsible for the most im- 
portant and multitudinous traffic. Neither two- 
legged nor four-legged creature, nor anything 
on wheels, disturbed its dust as far as the eye could follow it, but 
though left to itself it retained its consciousness of rectitude, and 
swerved not a jot from its uncompromising directness toward 
Hadley. Southward, indeed, it turned itself sharply around a 
corner and went off to the east, as if it had pressing affairs to look 
after in that direction. 

Yet there were people — and this very thoroughfare knew it to 
its scorn and shame — who could see just such a yellow guide 
to energetic morality stretching ahead, ready and anxious to direct 
their footsteps, and yet could turn off into fields, or stop and lounge 
in shades ! 

Inspired by mute indignation against such worthlessness, the 
Maul road to Hadley puffed up a sudden small whirlwind of pro- 
testing dust in the very face of one of this shameless tribe, with- 
out, however, seeming to abash this particular idler. He was not 
prepossessing in costume. His clothes were the dusty, rusty, 
yeUow brand that is the uniform of the brethren of the road, his 
hat of unseasonable felt was of a rustier black, and his shoes had 
long since been divorced from polish. But his care-free content- 
ment had nothing faded about it nor travel-worn. Nothing seemed 
to be calling him from ahead nor driving him from behind, and he 
sauntered along as if being alive were the only thing of the least 
importance, and being idle were no offense to his conscience. Any 
right-minded and busy passer-by. from Hadley would have called 
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him a tramp, and very properly refused him a dinner, unless he 
worked for it first. But his face wore an expression of untroubled 
serenity, as if he had a happy confidence that there would be things 
to eat when the time came to think of eating. 

So as the sun was hot and the road dusty, and as there was no 
reason on earth why he shouldn't, this rusty gentleman gave up 
even his unenergetic strolling, and threw himself down on the 
grassy roadside, in the skimpy shade of a Lombardy poplar, and 
lay there, quite comfortable and happy, thinking of nothing at all. 

Presently, from round the sharp turn to the south came the 
sound of a horse's feet, trotting leisurely, and as the roadside 
loiterer turned his eyes that way, a white horse, big and scrawny, 
trotted into sight, pulling a two-seated surrey, in which two ladies 
rode. One of them held the lines and flapped them at intervals 
over the horse's venerable white back and clucked at him, in the 
belief that she was making him go, while he jogged on at his own 
pace and allowed her to think so. 

The lounger saw that the ladies were little and middle-aged, 
probably sisters, and noted the bundles that lay at the feet of the 
one in the back seat. His gaze lingered on the back of the surrey 
as it went up the road, and, returning, caught a little bundle in 
the dust, evidently just dropped. He wondered whether it would 
be worth while to pick it up and try to return it. Perceiving that 
they were not at all far away, and jogging easily, he decided that 
it would. 

" Hey ! Hey ! " he called after them, and ran down the road, the 
parcel in his hand. " Hello ! " he called again, when just behind 
them, " you've lost something ! " 

The white horse stopped and two enquiring faces framed in gray 
curls looked round the side of the surrey. 

" Isn't this yours? " enquired the man. " I guess you dropped 
it out." 

^' Why, yes," said the lady in the front seat, ** so it is ! Thank 
you very much." 

" Thank you," said the lady in the back seat. " I don't know 
what we should have done without it." 

"Good afternoon, sir," said both ladies, and the one in front 
clucked and slapped the lines. The white horse took it that she 
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wanted to go again, and regretfully moved one hoof and then 
the rest out of the repose into which he had slackened. 

" Sister Julia," said the lady behind, " It was really very kind 
of him, and he had to run to catch up. Don't you think we might 
ask him if he's going our way ? " 

The one in front reflected a moment. " He looked a good deal 
like a tramp, Eunice," she said, " but I don't know what harm 
there'd be, even then." 

" Maybe he's just looking for work," was the reply. " I'm sure 
he hasn't a bad face, and he took off his hat when he handed the 
parcel to me." 

A pull at the lines brought the white horse to another willing 
stop. Again the two heads looked round the side of the surrey. 
The man had not gone back to his roadside shade, but, once on his 
feet, had decided that he might as well stay there, and was saunter- 
ing along toward Hadley. Seeing that the ladies had stopped 
again, and evidently wanted to speak to him, he hurried up. 

" Are you going towards Hadley ? " asked Miss Julia. 

" Yes'm," said the man. 

" Wouldn't you like to ride ? " 

" Why, yes, thank you, ma'am, I would." 

Miss Julia made room for him on the front seat beside her, and 
again the white horse waked and commenced his jog. 

For a little way the three rode on in silence, the ladies a trifle 
embarrassed, and not knowing whether they should converse; he 
looking about him with the same expression of care-free pleasure 
in the world that he had worn when tramping, and sitting beside 
Miss Julia with easy self-possession. 

The dust was thick and the white nag's tread was far from 
dainty. A cloud of dust hung round the vehicle, and now and 
then the horse blew as if to blow his nostrils free from it, and once 
he gave a cough, turning his head around toward the vehicle and 
snapping, as if at a fly. Just then the silence was broken. 

" The dust's awful bad to-day ! " said a voice. 

It was a very queer voice, unnaturally husky, rather high-keyed. 
It was not Miss Julia's voice, and it wasn't at all like the voice 
in which the man had spoken. Miss Julia looked quickly around at 
him. His face was in its usual cheerful repose, and his eyes were 
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gazing off across the fields. Miss Julia turned farther, and looked 
at her sister. Miss Eunice was leaning out, scanning the road 
behind her. 

" I thought," said she, " I heard somebody talking, but there's 
nobody in sight. Didn't you hear it ? " 

" Yes," said Miss Julia, " I thought it must have been you ! " 

" Perhaps there are some people over behind those trees," said 
Miss Eunice, settling back in her seat, " but it sounded so near." 

Miss Julia glanced again at the man, and this time he turned 
his eyes to meet hers. They were very open, friendly, smiling 
eyes, and Miss Julia instinctively smiled back at them, and then 
she ventured a remark. 

" You don't live in Hadley, do you ? " she said. 

" No," said the man ; " at least, I never have. Maybe I'll stay 
awhile — it depends on how I find it." 

*' You want to find work, perhaps ? " put in Miss Eunice. 

" Yes," said the man, with a sudden smile of winning joyousness, 
" work ; I'm out of work." 

" Oh," said Miss Eunice. " Hadley's a nice place." 

" Do you live there ? " asked the man. 

" No," replied Miss Julia for both, " not right in Hadley — our 
house is a mile and a half this side of there." 

" Of course, Hadley isn't as big as Greensburgh," said Miss 
Eunice. " That's six miles from our house. Have you walked 
from Greensburgh ? We might have brought you all the way, if 
we'd known." 

" Is'o'm," answered the man, " I didn't come through there." 

They waited vainly to hear where he had come from. He 
resumed his study of the landscape, which was now nothing but 
level fields on both sides of the road. For several minutes there 
was nothing to disturb the silence but the regular pound of the 
horse's hoofs. He tossed his head once or twice, to jerk the lines 
through Miss Julia's hands to a looseness more to his liking, and 
as he did so the same strange, husky voice they had heard before 
spoke again : 

" / think it's a mercy we didn't meet him sooner. Two's enough 
of a load to pull all the way from Greensburgh on a day like this, 
without bringing an extra man along." 
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Miss Julia looked at the man and then at her sister, astonish- 
ment and some alarm in her face. 

" Eunice," she exclaimed, " who was that ? " 

" Of course, it's all right now, when we're near home and it's 
getting a little cooler. I'm willing to give a man a lift when I 
can." 

" Eunice," again called Miss Julia, " is there a boy hanging on 
behind?" 

" I can't see any, and I'm sure the voice came from somewhere 
in front." 

" Greensburgh and back in one day's far enough, I say. It 
makes a fellow's hoofs weigh about a ton apiece time he gets back 
to his stable. And I think one of my shoes is loose, too. Feels 
like it." 

At the first word of this, spoken still in the same astonishing 
voice, the sisters looked at each other. At the third, they looked 
at the man. With lips slightly parted in eager attention, but cer- 
tainly not moving, with eyes wide and interested, he was gazing 
fixedly at the steadily jogging head of the old white horse. And 
thither the sisters' eyes turned too, slowly, incredulously, but 
irresistibly. 

" It's — it's too preposterous ! " murmured Miss Julia, after a 
full half-minute of silence. " Eunice," she said, *^ there is a boy 
hanging on behind." 

" I'll get out and see ma'am," volunteered the man. 

" Whoa ! " called Miss Julia. Then she repeated, in peculiarly 
strained tones, " Whoa, Colonel Tobias ! " 

Colonel Tobias stopped obediently and settled at once into his 
favorite ungainly posture on three legs, resting one of the hind 
ones, while Fate and Miss Julia vouchsafed opportunity. The 
tramp jumped out, looked behind the surrey and all around it, and 
across the level fields. 

" There isn't anybody that I can see anywhere," he reported. 

The rest of the way — perhaps a mile — to the place where 
Colonel Tobias turned in familiarly at the driveway and stopped 
at the front porch of " the Gligg girls' " house. Miss Julia Gligg 
talked rapidly, unceasingly, and somewhat nervously, to the young 
man beside her, and Miss Eunice said nothing, but thought. 
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Miss Julia found that the man's name was Joseph Andrews, 
and he found that she and her sister lived alone and were very 
comfortably fixed. He also found that at present there was 
nobody to take care of Colonel Tobias, except a neighbor's boy, 
who did it very badly, and the ladies had to do the harnessing 
themselves. Thereupon Miss Julia discovered, for the man allowed 
it to escape him casually, that he was a master hand with horses. 
Accordingly it happened, by the time they reached the house, 
that it was agreed that he might as well stay that night — and 
maybe a few days — till he could find work in Hadley, and sleep 
in their barn, and take care of Colonel Tobias, in return for his 
board and lodging. All this made brisk conversation, clear to the 
gate, but, here and there in its brief intervals, little remarks in that 
incomprehensible husky voice came floating back to Miss Julia and 
Miss Eunice, always singularly apropos and increasingly equine. 
The two ladies paid no further attention, in words, and the young 
man made no comment. ^Miss Julia only talked the faster and 
Miss Eunice grew a little more abstracted. At last they gave the 
reins over into the hands of Joseph Andrews and alighted in a 
state of absolute bewilderment. 

*' Sister Julia," began Miss Eunice, late that evening, for the 
first time approaching the subject, " you don't think it's possible, do 
you, that it — that it was — that it could have been Colonel 
Tobias?" 

" I haven't the least idea what to think ! " returned Miss Julia. 
And the two ladies retired in equal and helpless perplexity. 

Meanwhile Joseph Andrews, out in the barn with Colonel To- 
bias, spent the evening in radiant satisfaction, partly because of his 
supper, and partly because of his lodging, and partly because of 
the easy place he had fallen into, with a prospect of nothing in 
particular to do and plenty to eat, indefinitely, but most of all on 
account of falling in with a talking horse. And even in the night 
he wakened once or twice and chuckled at the accomplishment of 
his new acquaintance, and for a few moments before he went to 
sleep again, looked with immovable face at distant corners of the 
bam, from which the equine voice proceeded in turn. 

The morning was still very fresh and young and Joseph had 
scarcely rubbed the sleep out of his eyes when Miss Julia appeared 
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in the doorway and came out to the barn to talk with her lodger. 
She talked of the weather, and of Hadley, and of Joseph himself, 
and finally, leading carefully up to it, to make it very plain that it 
was not at all what she had come for, of Colonel Tobias. 

" Joseph," said she, " have you noticed anything — peculiar — 
about Colonel Tobias this morning ? " 

" No'm, I don't know as I have. Not anything different from 
last night, anyway ! " 

" In the night, do you mean ? " 

" Yes'm. He seemed to be talking a good deal in his sleep, same 
as he talked in the afternoon, you know. Has he always done it, 
ma'am? How did you get him taught — he seems to speak so 
natural and easy ! " 

" Why, Joseph ! " said Miss Julia, " do you really think it was 
Colonel Tobias talking yesterday ? Horses can't talk — it's ridicu- 
lous!" 

The face that Miss Julia turned upon her lodger was full of ap- 
pealing astonishment, and his expression was a perfect reflection 
of her own as he stammered : 

" Why ! Did you never hear him do it before ? " 

" Do you think he did it ? " implored Miss Julia. 

Joseph took off his hat, twisted it in his hands, and gazed into 
it as if he might read the solution there. His guileless features 
put on a look of perplexed pondering. 

"I — I never would have believed it, if I hadn't heard it with 
my own ears and seen it with my own eyes," he said at length. 
" My own brother might have told me, and I wouldn't have be- 
lieved it. If it had been only the afternoon, I might have thought 
there was some mistake about it, though there wasn't another per- 
son but just us three in sight — and him. I3ut all those things he 
said last night, in the same voice — you couldn't mistake that 
voice! And then this morning again, almost the first thing when 
I waked up, I heard a sort of muttering, something about * I wish 
they'd hurry up with that mash.' Why, ma'am, if he didn't do it, 
I must have ! I'm certain I heard it, and I'm sure there hasn't 
been any one else around." 

Miss Julia's eyes went to the open barn door, the stall, and the 
white back of Colonel Tobias. His ragged white tail swished off 
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a fly. Then he turned his long head and gazed inquiringly at the 
two in the doorway. 

" Do you suppose he heard us ? " asked Miss Julia, in an awed, 
involuntarily subdued voice. Then she blushed and gave a ner- 
vous laugh. " It's ridiculous," she exclaimed, backing away from 
the stable door. 

Ten minutes later she went back to her sister. • 

" Well," she said, " he's perfectly sure it was Colonel Tobias. 
He heard him again in the night, and this morning early. His 
uncle knew a man that heard one once. He thinks it isn't any 
stranger than that parrots should, and we all know they do. And 
then horses are so intelligent; they have a great deal more sense 
than parrots ! " 

" But I never would have thought it of Colonel Tobias," ex- 
claimed Miss Eunice. 

" Neither would I," her sister admitted. 

" Well, do you now ? " asked Miss Eunice. 

Skepticism was struggling with demonstration in Miss Julia's 
mind, and her answer did not come directly. She gazed absently 
out of the window, in Miss Eunice's own fashion, thinking how to 
reply. Joseph came out of the barn, leading the white horse. 
Miss Julia had directed that he should be brought up to nibble a 
while at the grass in the yard. Just a little past the window he 
stopped. 

" I guess this is as good a place as any ! " 

Miss Julia started and Miss Eunice jumped up from her chair 
and ran to look out too. It was the voice of yesterday — there 
was no mistaking it — and there was Colonel Tobias, beginning 
to eat eagerly, and there stood Joseph Andrews beside him, 
holding the halter and smiling up at the two ladies. When he 
turned his head away Miss Julia exclaimed, forgetting to lower 
her voice, as she had meant : 

" I tell you what we'll do ! We'll drive over to Hadley this 
very afternoon, and get Cousin Cephas Qualey, and take him out 
for a ride, and see what he thinks of it." 

The morning wore away, but not uneventfully. At intervals in 
the housework of the two ladies, when one or the other of them 
stepped out on the porch or was seen at the window, bits of talk 
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came to their ears. The white horse seemed to be talking at large 
— to nobody in particular. He never looked at them when he 
spoke. With the same elderly decorum that always marked his 
manner he went placidly about his grazing, lifting his head now 
and then, and moving on to a fresh spot. But at any moment he 
might be heard soliloquizing — in human language and a quaver- 
ing voice — in a manner that no horse was ever known to display 
before. By noon his owners had had a revelation of his individ- 
uality — something they had never suspected him of possessing. 
They heard opinions of the weather, the barn, the neighborhood ; 
views on driving and on hay ; candid expressions concerning them- 
selves and their ways, and some highly favorable comments on 
Mr. Joseph Andrews, till their minds were in a state of extra- 
ordinary turmoil. 

Meanwhile, Joseph Andrews lay on the grass in the shade under 
the window and watched Colonel Tobias, and found his occupation 
extremely congenial. In the course of the forenoon Miss Eunice 
came out and learned more of his experiences during the night 
and of the man his uncle once knew, concerning whom he related 
a great many interesting particulars that he had neglected to men- 
tion to her sister. 

He suggested; too, that such a phenomenon as the Colonel ought 
to be exhibited. 

" Why, there's money in it," he said. " Any circus man would 
be glad to get him. You might begin with a private exhibition 
right here, and invite a few of the neighbors, just to start it. It 
would be a tremendous success. Just look at him now ! " 

Invited by the smooth green of the grass, Coloiiel Tobias had 
crooked his stiff knees and let himself down to roll. His vener- 
able hoofs were just being lowered from their exuberant flourish 
in the air when Miss Eunice looked, and as he scrambled up again 
she heard the familiar husky voice declare : 

"It's a great thing, this speaking your mind once in a while! 
It's a great thing, sure. I don't know why I've kept still so long. 
I'd just like to have old Cephas Qualey hear me once. He ! He ! " 

Miss Eunice, upon hearing this frank avowal, was confirmed in 
her determination to keep from Joseph Andrews — and Colonel 
Tobias — their plan for the afternoon, and also decided to say 
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nothing to Julia about Joseph's suggestion until after they had 
seen Mr. Qualey, in whom both had great confidence. 

Just before noon, a neighboring farmer, on his way from the vil- 
lage, threw a small packet of mail into the dooryard, and when, 
after dinner, Joseph had harnessed the Colonel into the surrey, 
Miss Eunice gave him the county paper for entertainment during 
their absence. As he handed Miss Julia the reins. Colonel Tobias 
threw up his head, without waiting for the customary cluck, and 
his husky equine voice was heard to exclaim : 

" Now, old girls, we'll see what Cousin Cephe thinks of it ! " 
But that was the very last scrap of conversation in which the 
Colonel ever was known to indulge. On their return from their 
hot and unsatisfactory excursion, the Gligg girls waited vainly for 
Joseph Andrews to come and hold the horse, and then they 
searched vainly for him in the stable. But on the porch, pinned 
to the Oreensburgh Chronicle, they found this pencil note, written 
very correctly, in a neat hand : 

Dear Ladies : 

The newspaper which you kindly lent me for an afternoon's 
amusement seems to point the way to another chapter in my some- 
what erratic career. From it I learn that Ridgely Brothers'^ Triple 
Universal Show, with which I was connected last season, as Prof. 
Andr^ the Swedish Ventriloquial Wonder, will arrive in Greens- 
burgh late this afternoon. I can walk there easily before supper 
time, without troubling Colonel Tobias for another ^* lift,*' as I feel 
that his complaint was Just. The Colonel has inspired me with a 
great idea. I am convinced that the dapple-gray on which Mile. 
Desir^e does the blazing hoop act can be induced to pratUc as 
fluently as your own flerv steed, and If you will inquire at the 
ticket van for two " complimentarlcs " left by Prof. Andr6e for the 
Misses Gligg, when the circus shows at Uadley, day after to-mor- 
row, I shall be much pleased to have you Judge for yourselves. 
- Meanwhile, with shicere thanks for your kind confidence in such 
a tough-looking stranger, I am very truly yours, 

Joseph Andrews. 

But the disappointed proprietors of an ordinary dumb animal 
felt too much chagrin to avail themselves of such an opportunity, 
and 80 they never again heard a talking horse. 
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Cupid Valiant ♦ 

BY SWIFT ADAMS. 

F you happen to be traveling in certain parts of 
Montana, you will probably put up at one of 
those little edifices that are two-thirds saloon 
and the rest hotel. There are usually two in 
town, and if you stop at one you wish you had 
stopped at the other. If you have a genial 
disposition, after supper you will sit around and smoke in the 
large room that seWes as lobby, bar-room and office, besides con- 
taining the appurtenances for billiards, cards and such other 
games as are popular on that section of the map. 

When the room becomes hot and smoke-filled beyond toleration 
you and others go outside and lounge on the stoop, or on the ex- 
ceedingly hard ground, and very likely you swap stories. 

Seven or eight of us had reached that point in trying to for- 
get an everlastingly hot night. Cowhands, farmers, and some 
hard to classify, straggled out of the bar-room of the maliciously 
named Hotel Comfort, and listened to the highly flavored tales, 
and contributed their own of the same quality. 

I, being a stranger, was a little timid about breaking into 
the talk, but during a lull I hazarded a remark: 

" I don't want to be curious about things I shouldn't," I said, 
" but I saw a dignified old man inside playing solitaire, and he 
had a bullet hole in his left ear. I have been wondering ever 
since how he got it." 

There was a general laugh, and a drawling, high-pitched 
voice spoke: 

" You're a stranger here, ain't you ? " 

" My first trip in this piece of country," I replied. 

" That old man is Jedge Buck," said the voice. " Most of us 
know how he got that there dent in his ear. But as there ain't 

* Copjrigtat, 1909, bj The Shortstory Pablishing Company. Copyright secured in Great 
Bdtaln. All rights reserved. 
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been a new story sprung here in over two years, I guess the 
boys can stand for me telling you about it." 

Nobody objected, probably because of lack of energy, and the 
drawler lighted another cigarette. The flare of the match 
showed a tanned, lined face and keen eyes. 

" A dare-devil gang used to stamp hereabouts," the speaker con- 
tinued. " They were mostly fresh young ropers, one or two 
horse traders, a few no-account chaps — and me. We used to 
hunt trouble for the love of it. When we couldn't find any we 
manufactured it. There wasn't law or man we were afraid of. 

" We had a leader called Red Mike. He had forgotten the 
word fear was in the language. He was strong, too, and lightning 
with his shooter. But all of us were those things about as much 
as Red Mike. It was his master mind that let him hold his job. 

" When the rest of us were shooting up a saloon, or such trifle, 
and wishing for a bit of real hell. Red would work up doings 
juicy with excitement. He could smell opportunities, and you 
bet he always steered us into the hottest action. 

" We generally used to cluster evenings in Yellow Grass Gulch, 
and ask Red if anything was doing likely to tear a hole in the 
calm. Sometimes Red had only middling good plans, such as 
turning loose the prisoners in the county jail, just for the fun of 
rounding 'em up. 

" But one night he sprang a scheme that had even us swearing 
with admiration. 

" ' Brace up, boys' he said, ' there's going to be doings to-night. 
Old Jedge Buck sold 5,000 head of cattle to-day. He's got the 
cash locked up in his store at Brown's Comers. The old tight- 
fist is sitting over the wad with a shotgun. 

" ^ We're going to make him break a record and loosen up. 
We'll kindly provide him with a generosity. Our part is to grab 
the coin and then have a feast at Bud Hinkey's boozeryl ' 

" That was a little stiff, even for us. We had shied away from 
the swiping game. But do you suppose we hesitated? We 
whooped and shouted that Red was a great man and ought to be 
President of the United States. 

" It was moonlight, and as nice and cool as you could ask for, 
with not a mite of wind — a very devil of a night for making a 
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man feel he could wallop the universe with his hands tied. Tho 
horses felt it, too, and as we galloped along, singing and laughing, 
we sudden-like heard a noise. 

"'Hands up!^ 

" Them words snapped out in a voice that brought us 
sitting up stiflF. Every man of us raised his fists. A score of 
guns went up too and spit toward the sound. 

" Then, by gum, into the moonlight, with a gun in each hand, 
rode Slim Johnson. Slim wasn't so much — but we all knew he 
could shoot the eyebrows oflF you with either hand, and didn't 
want no better fun than to try it. 

*' ' Slim, you son of a gun,' Eed Mike yelled, ' what do you 
think you're doing, holding us up this way ? Holding 1^5 up ! Of 
all the confounded nerve — ' 

" ' You-all will turn around and go back the way you came,' 
Slim said, keeping his guns leveled. 

" ' Well, now, I guess not, Slim,' Red answered. ' We wouldn't 
let many people talk to us like that. Before anything worse hap- 
pens, tell us what your game is.' 

" * You'll never get us alive,' Slim said. 

"'What?' Red asked. 

" ' I swear I'll drop the first man that touches her,' Slim an- 
swered, looking desperate. 

" ' What are you talking about, you cussed idiot,' Red Mike 
yelled. 

" ' Ain't you sent by Jedge Buck to bring back his daughter ? ' 
Slim asked — confused like. 

" The boys bellowed with laughter and Slim went red as a 
lobster. 

" ' Lord, Slim ! ' Mike exclaimed, ' You don't tell me you've 
gone and stole Maria Buck ? ' 

" ' We're running away and we're going to be married in Spike- 
ville to-morrow. You ain't said you're not after us, though,' 
Slim added, suspiciously. 

" ' Well, that wasn't exactly what we're figuring to do,' said 
Mike, when he could talk for laughing. ' You-all had better ride 
along with us.' 

" Slim got the girl from where she was hid, and we moseyed 
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along the trail, Red Mike telling Johnson what we were up to. 
We wanted Slim to join us, but he said he couldn't do that. 
Pretty soon Slim and the girl fell a little behind and we could 
hear her telling him he ought to help her old man. But Slim 
knew us better than to try. 

" In about half an hour we got to Brown's Corners. We hiked 
over to the store, and, by gum, there was the Jedge setting inside, 
with a big duck gun acrost his knees. When he saw us he knew we 
weren't there for no good. He had sand, though, and came out 
and said he'd plug the first man of us who came within sniffing 
distance of the mazuma. 

" Whity Hanks (he could shoot the date off a dime) let go a 
forty-eight calibre pill that sent the gun flying out of the old 
man's hands. We yelled and started to rush inside, when Slim 
ran up the steps and turned around on us. 

" I felt real pained, for I knew if Slim was going to try to 
stop us, he was likely to get awful unpopular. 

" ' Boys,' Slim said, ^ you-all have got all night for this job. 
Lots of time. Now, Maria and I want to get married, and I want 
you to help me make the Jedge hitch us up.' 

" The bunch saw the beauty of the situation and just howled 
with delight. When the Jedge saw his daughter he was plumb 
crazy. He said things, but we couldn't hear them for the whoop- 
ing of the boys. He stood up there in the moonlight, red and 
excited and swearing, and we were about drunk with joy. 

" Slim and Maria got off their horses. Slim waved his arms 
until he could make himself heard. Then he grabbed the girl and 
squared off to the Jedge. He explained that he and Maria was 
going to splice and it might as well be done right there. 

" ' I'll see you both shot first, you red-headed horse thief,' the 
Jedge shouted, his face all twisted up with mad. 

" Now Slim was good-natured enough, but the Jedge was 
pricking him on a painful incident of his extreme youth. He 
yanked out a gun. 

" ' You'll marry us right now, or I'll put a bullet plumb 
through you,' he shouted. 

" ' You haven't the grit, you pony grabber ! ' yelled the Jedge. 

" By gum. Slim let fly and bored His Honor in the left ear. 
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" ' Now will you ? ' he bellowed, not hearing Maria, who was 
squalling. 

" The Jedge was driveling, but he wasn't so mad he couldn't 
see Slim was in the deadest kind of earnest. 

" ' Stand up, confound you ! ' the Jedge cried, shaking his fists. 

" ^ Slim Johnson, you no-good coyote, do you take that wilful 
hussy aside you to be your wife ? ' 

" ^ Yes, you old heathen,' shouted Slim. ^ And you-all keep 
your mouth shut of calling that girl names ! ' 

" ^ Maria, you good-for-nothing vixen,' said the Jedge, getting 
madder all the time. ^ are you going to take that murdering idiot. 
Slim Johnson, as your husband ? ' 

" ' I be,' Maria said. 

" * I pronounce you man and wife — and disown you, drat you.' 
The Jedge was so full of apgry he couldn't even swear. The boys 
cheered and whooped it up for Slim, but right in the middle of 
it, Slim shoved Maria inside the store and faced around beside 
the Jedge, with his guns drawn. 

" * Now, boys,' he said, * git.' 

" For a minute we was stunned. Red Mike swelled up indig- 
nant, but before he could explode Slim cut in : 

" ' I'm thankful to you, boys, for how you've helped me. But 
the Jedge is my old man now, and before you get him you'll have 
to get me too.' 

" I don't know what would have happened. But just for a 
minute we was undecided like. The Jedge was nobody's fool, 
and he saw that something had to be done mighty quick. 

" ^ Boys,' he hollered, ' I reckon if you had my cash you would 
leave it over to Bud Hinkey's. So you-all go over to his place 
and spree on me for a week.' 

" ^ He's loosened up, boys ! ' one of us yelled. 

" That started 'em off,, and the boys shouted and laughed and 
charged over to Hinkey's." 
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BY DONALD KENNICOTT. 

AIL, Horus! Ilail, Osiris! Hail, most boun- 
tiful Isis! But above these, my gods, must 
praise be given to the great mad god of the 
Jews, for I dwell singularly under the 
shadow of his favor. Therefore triumph 
swells my voice, and in my heart is joy and 
great wonder. 

At dusk, on a day in the spring of the year of the nine 
plagues, my boat laden with black, writhing eels, with amethys- 
tine jelly-fish, and with striped sea-trout, taken alive cunningly 
for the refection of the fastidious, I passed up the river by the 
island owned of Hordedeef, the slave merchant. And there, 
sitting on the nethermost step of the barge-landing, I saw Anena 
first. 

She leaned back against the green marble balustrade, she 
dipped her feet in the lapping water, and gazed out into the 
golden sunset, and as my boat passed by, she sang. The words 
of her song I could not hear, but none the less her song seemed 
to me sweet and gay and very sad. And her voice — ah, her 
voice was like the echo of bells at dusk, like the sobbing throat 
of the Nile at midnight, like the murmur of doves at noon. 
That night I did not sleep. 

Next day I sold my boat, my nets, my coffer carved of lapis- 
lazuli, and the belt of jade work given me by my mother. I 
thought then that I had doubtless gone mad, for only the pre- 
vious week a young hyena had run across my shadow, and as 
is well known, madness is often thus caused. Yet it was not 
so: I was guided of a god. With the moneys thus gained, I 
went to Hordedeef the slave-merchant. Ho, Hordedeef, Horde- 
deef, thou wast cunning as a serpent, subtle as a mother-cat, 

• CopTTlght, 1909, b7 The Staortitory Pabllshing Company. Copyright seoored In Great 
Britain. AU rlghtt reserrad. 
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swift as the black hawk of Serapis! Yet this god was more 
cunning, more subtle and yet more swift. Ho I Hdrdedeef , friend 
Hordedeef, where is now thy slave Anena? Where is now thy 
coffer of coined gold ? And where, good Hordedeef, where is now 
that dried-apple face of yours ? And that baboon's body. Answer 
me that if you can, good Hordedeef ! 

Crossing to his island in a hackney boat, I found Hordedeef. 
He sat on a palm-stick couch in the shade of a carob tree, eating 
figs and smacking his lips. I told him that I wished to buy a 
young woman. He looked at me, grinned and waddled off like 
an old gray monkey. Presently he came back with an ancient 
Kabyle woman whose arms were like withered dhoura stalks. 
I did not look at her but said again patiently that I wished to 
buy a young woman. He took the creature away and returned 
with a fat black wench from the Soudan. I scowled and spat 
upon the ground, and he took her away also, grinning. So it 
went. He brought many women before me — some of them, too, 
were young and very beautiful — but I never looked at them, 
for I did not see the one whom I sought. 

" You are hard to please," said Hordedeef. 

" Have you no others ? " I asked him. And he answered me, 
" None but a young girl already contracted to Sebkhi, the eldest 
son of Senesu, the jewel merchant." 

" Let me then see her," said I. " Perhaps I will offer you a 
greater price." 

Hordedeef laughed and mocked me. " What," he cackled, 
"you offer a greater price? Know you not that Sebkhi wal- 
lows in gold ? And that the girl is the daughter of an Arab king 
stolen subtly in her childhood? And that even then I paid for 
her a hundred rings of coined gold? Much also have I spent 
on her up-bringing and education. In a month, when she shall 
have turned fifteen, Sebkhi pays me three hundred pieces of coined 
gold and takes her to his house." 

Well might Hordedeef mock me, for the sale of all my goods 
had brought me scarce a tenth that sum. I got me home again 
from his island and all day I sat in my house, gnawing my 
fingers and cursing the gods and weeping tears. 

Again that night I did not sleep. Toward morning, being 
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as it seemed, altogether mad, I went to the river, and giving 
thought neither to the crocodiles, the quicksands, nor the broad 
waters of the Nile, I plunged in boldly. For long I swam. 
Once, an undercurrent dragged me down, once I felt the thick 
slimy nose of a crocodile nuzzling my thigh, and once breath 
failed me — yet none the less I at last gained the island and lay 
down exhausted in a thicket of flowering acacia. 

There I slept the morning through. Waking at noon, I lay 
for a time languid as a dozing cat. The great white flowers of 
the acacia shed their peace and perfume over me; the rays of 
Phra, the sun, gleamed down golden through the pale green 
fronds, drying my garments and breathing balm lipon my 
harried soul. Rising at length I crawled to the edge of the 
thicket, peeped out warily and behold! Again the god had 
guided me. 

For there, in a sunlit space among the trees, was Anena her- 
self — Anena and a great strutting peacock. She held out a 
bit of cake and the fowl craned his neck for it. Then, just as 
his beak came close, she snatched it away again, mocking him. 
Whereat the great fowl spread his tail and screamed with rage 
like a drunken devil. Thrice she thus goaded his hunger and 
mocked his wrath, laughing and laughing yet again. Then, 
wearying of the sport, she tossed the cake to him and was about 
to turn away when I spoke to her. I spoke to her softly. I do 
not remember what I said or what she answered, or what — yes 
in truth I do remember, but it is of no moment. 

Anena did not go away. She sat on the grass and talked with 
me. She had never before talked with a man, save only with 
Hordedeef and his servants and Sebkhi — Sebkhi, whose face 
was the face of a tunny fish and whose hair was dyed; Sebkhi, 
to whom she was contracted and whom she loathed as she loathed 
a toad. Anena sat with her hands clasped about her knees and 
talked with me. Her hands were little, like the hands of a child. 
When she spoke to me her voice trembled like the strings of a 
harp when the harper is sad. When she looked at me, her long 
eyes closed and opened like the petals of a mimosa when one 
touches them. The lids of her eyes were gilded with gold; the 
white linen fillets about her temples were caught with round 
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temple-studs wrought curiously of jade and ivory; in her hair 
was a jewel of green malachite. Anena was beautiful when I 
first saw her sitting on the barge-landing at dusk. Anena was 
twice beautiful when I spoke with her under the flowering 
acacias at noon. Hidden in the leaves above us, a little dove 
murmured and murmured yet again, but never once stirred 
from his covert ; before us on the river-bank, an ibis ran up and 
down like a boy on stilts, catching frogs; to and fro about us, 
a gaudy little humming-bird reeled dizzily from white flower cup 
to white flower cup like some dainty drunkard of the air, rous- 
ing the loud anger of many bees. I forgot SeWchi; I forgot 
that I had sold my boat vainly; I forgot Hordedeef and all 
loathsome things. Yet was I not mad, but guided and guarded 
of a god. 

For lo ! Of a sudden I heard loud shoutings, and there, run- 
ning swiftly toward me came old Hordedeef and a score of his 
hirelings, armed with spears. By Phra, his godhead, that was 
not a coming to be tarried. I leaped to my feet, ran to the 
river-bank, and as I plunged in, a javelin came hurling past 
my ear. I swam under water, coming up for breath only when 
my chest seemed like to burst, and then most warily. None 
the less, they twice sighted me and twice an arrow splashed the 
water close by. Then the arrows stopped, and looking back, I 
saw them at the barge-landing loosing a boat. I gave myself 
up for fish-meat then. And then it was that the god lifted his 
hand. For when I looked back again, still had they not pushed 
off, but stood on the step of the barge-landing, pointing at the 
water, waving their arms, and shouting to one another. 1 swam 
on blindly, and more weary than a beaten galley slave, gained 
the shore. I drew myself up out of the water and lo ! My body 
was red as with blood. Yet upon my body there was no wound. 
And when I looked at the river, behold that too was everywhere 
red like blood. I lie not. From the bank as far as one could 
see, the river ran red — red like blood. Thus had the god lifted 
his hand; therefore had Hordedeef been afraid to push forth 
his boat. This thing is a true thing. It lives in the memory 
of all men. For seven days and seven nights the river ran red — 
red like blood. 
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That night there was murmuring and muttering and the 
gathering of throngs throughout the city. Everywhere men 
said vain things, imagining evil. Here a stout rascal stood with 
clenched fists upraised and cursed the tribes of Ethiopia that 
had stained the river at its headwaters with slaughter of un- 
clean beasts sacrificed. There in the market place a woman 
ran to and fro screaming that Osiris had herself been wounded 
by a god from the moon bent on conquest, and bled in defense 
of her people. Yonder a doddering gray-beard stood on a house- 
top and prophesied the end of the world and the death of all 
the gods. Only in the quarter of the Jews was there quiet — 
the quiet of those that have knowledge. There it was said that 
Moses, their leader, had with the aid of a strange, high and 
nameless god, done this thing in order to strike terror to the 
hard heart of Pharaoh and thus secure the release of the Jews 
from bondage. And indeed, it may be that they had truth, for 
in the temple all the high priests were gathered before Pharaoh 
in contention with this Moses, and there were prayers, sacrifices 
and subtle incantations without pause or number. Yet it is 
true that one cannot be certain, for everywhere men said vain 
things, imagining evil. 

There followed that great season of wrath, when all the world 
was darkened with the mad strife of the gods. The tale of that 
time is known to all men. How for seven days and seven nights 
the river ran red as with blood. How all Egypt was smitten, 
now by celestial sendings of frogs, of lice and of pestilent flies ; 
now by a murrain upon the beasts; anon by a plague of boils 
and blains upon mankind. How hurricanes of hail beat down 
the flax and barley; how the east wind bore upon us swarming 
myriads of locusts that blackened the sky and left not one blade 
of herbage in all great Egypt. How the green kingdom of 
Pharaoh became desolate as the salt lands of Sekhat Hemat, 
dry as the dusty solitudes of the Sahara, black as the poisoned 
wastes beyond the Mountains of the Moon. This is known of 
all men and I dwell not on it, for the evil of that season has 
seared blind the eyes of retrospection. 

During all this accursed time moreover, I never saw Anena, 
for the guard of Hordedeef now patrolled the shores of his island 
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incessantly. All day I would sit on the river-bank, gazing out 
with strained and ardent eyes across the water. All night I 
would lie sleepless on my bed, gnawing my fingers, cursing 
curses, and weeping bitter tears. Yet at last, when it seemed 
certain that the end of the world was upon us, though I lost 
all hope, I lost all fear also — save for Anena. For, looking 
across the water after the plagues of hail and of locusts, I coidd 
see that the island of Hordedeef, the slave-merchant, was now 
no longer green but black — black like a great mummy that is 
wrapped in wrappings of pitcL Therefore, late one night, fear- 
ing for the safety of Anena and thinking also that it were as 
well to die fighting the hirelings of Hordedeef as to fall like 
a butchered ram under the immanent stroke of the gods, I tied 
a sharp knife to my neck, and for the third time slipped into 
the waters of the Nile. 

Again I gained the island just before dawn and landed cau- 
tiously behind the back of the watchman on the shore. Yet 
though I won a landing, it seemed certain that the sowing of 
my madness would at last yield its harvest of death, for the 
leafless herbage now afforded me no shelter. Seeking conceal- 
ment, I trod warily about, but the dawn pursued me relentlessly, 
and at last when groping along a wall I had stumbled into an 
open place before the gate of Hordedeef's house, the sun rose 
up over the river and denounced me to three black Ethiopians 
that lay in the doorway like hounds on guard. They leaped to 
their feet with a shout ; hoping only to use my knife once or twice 
before I died, I set my back to the wall and waited. They 
gathered close together, made ready their weapons and were 
about to rush upon me when lo! A black veil of darkness fell 
between us so that one coidd not so much as see his hand be- 
fore his face. Thus for a second time had the god lifted his 
hand and guarded me. I lie not. The thing is known of all 
men. For three days a starless darkness lay over all Egypt, 
and everywhere men cried out that Phra was dead, was dead. 

My enemies shouted aloud in wonder, then hushed their cries 
for fear. I myself, who had lost both hope and fear alike, sank 
to my knees from fright and felt my heart knocking against my 
ribe like the hammer of a gold-beater. For an instant I 
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crouched there, and such a stillness lay over all the world that 
I could hear the breathing of my enemies — and the chattering 
of their craven teeth. Then treading lightly, with hands out- 
stretched before my face, I moved away softly through the 
gloom. 

How long I wandered, whether moments or hours or days, I 
may not know. Xeither in fear nor in hope, but with a high 
heart and an uplifted head, I set out to seek whatever thing 
it was that the gods had in store for me. Up and down I strode, 
heedless where I went, seeking only Anena. Now silent, now 
calling on the name of Anena, now even chanting aloud the 
Hymn of Propitiation, I passed onward — through glades un- 
swarded, through gardens barren of verdure, through groves of 
trees whose black, gnarled and hateful branches stretched up to 
the starless sky as the arms of men tortured are uplifted in ap- 
peal to Serapis. Through doorways and into houses, under 
archways, through corridors and into inmost seclusions, I moved 
unseen, like a hungry hound. Sometimes I came upon huddled 
groups of slaves and guards whom fear had intermingled; 
sometimes I stumbled over dim figures crouching solitary in 
corners. None spoke to me ; the silence was as the silence of the 
dark catacombs in some vast necropolis. None stirred abroad 
but I — I and certain great stupid bats whose warm, hairy 
wings now and then brushed against me. 

Yet at last I found Anena. She sat on the topmost step of a 
stairway, crying to herself like a child that has lost its way at 
night. When she heard my voice calling, she answered; and 
when I came to her, she clung to me, sobbing softly. When I 
saw Anena first, sitting on the barge-landing at dusk, I loved 
her. I loved her yet more when I talked with her under the 
sweetly flowering acacias at noon. But when she clung to me 
there in the darkness, in the thick and black night, then was my 
heart wholly in her hands. 

For long we did not speak. Then for a little time we talked 
together in whispers. And then it was that hope was bom anew 
in my breast. I told my plan to Anena. She gave assent and 
bade me wait there without moving while she made herself 
ready. She disappeared, groping her way along the wall of the 
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staircase in the darkness. Half mad with anxiety, I waited 
her return. After long she came again, laden with baskets of 
raiment and a small but weighty coffer. When I asked her what 
this latter contained, she laughed consumedly. 

The island was so well known to Anena that she feared not 
to traverse it even in the darkness. I took upon me her burdens, 
and, leading me by the hand, she groped her way down the 
staircase, through corridor and gate and narrow path, even to 
the barge-landing. None hindered us or raised his voice,- for 
all upon the island, both slave and slave^master and slave-guard, 
were smitten blind and helpless with fear. Only Anena and I, 
whom the god guided and guarded, were without fear. 

We found a boat, embarked, and though the darkness veiled 
east and west alike, we pushed off boldly. The journey was long, 
yet we did not falter, and at last gained the shore and the city. 
We passed through the black and empty streets and never once 
so much as stumbled. We came to my house and entered in. 
Thus did I bring home Anena — in the twilight, in the dark- 
ness, in the thick and dark night. Thus twice had the god 
guided and guarded me. The third and greatest marvel was yet 
to come. 

On the fourth day, as is known, the darkness lifted and men 
thronged the streets, babbling of the miracle. Again it was said 
that Moses, the high priest of the Jews, had with the aid of 
Jehovah, their god, cause<l this darkness in order to strike terror 
to the hard heart of Pharaoh and cause him to release the Jews 
from bondage. Many other vain things were said also, but I 
gave little heed, for Anena was in my house — Anena and a 
coffer of coined gold that the little dove had stolen from old 
Hordedeef and brought vith her. These were my concern and 
I kept my door well barred against the certain coming of Horde- 
deef and Sebkhi. 

And at dusk some days after the lifting of the darkness, they 
came — Hordedeef and Sebkhi and a friend of Sebkhi, the 
eldest son of a captain of the guard. All that day, there had 
been rites, sacrifices and all manner of ceremonial among the 
Jews. My house stands over against the Jewish quarter and at 
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dusk that day I stood in the doorway watching them^ Anena 
peeping over my shoulder. Each Jew stood in the door of his 
house with a bunch of hyssop and a basin filled with blood of 
sacrifice. In unison and with muttered prayers, each Jew 
dipped the bunch of hyssop in the basin and therewith bedaubed 
both the doorposts and lintel of his dwelling with blood. Stand- 
ing in my own doorway to watch this strange rite, I heard all 
at once a rush of feet and there, running at me with drawn 
weapons, came Hordedeef, Sebkhi, and Sebkhi's friend. 

Perhaps made more eager because of his lost coffer of gold, old 
Hordedeef came somewhat in advance, a long knife in his hand, 
the foam of rage dripping from his lips. My doorway is nar- 
row; my arm is strong. I caught him by wrist and hair, bent 
back his head, and wrenching away the knife, drove it deep into 
his throat. Then stepping back, I hurled the limp bodj like a 
sack of meal into the face of Sebkhi and sent him reeling back 
into the arms of his friend. Ho, Hordedeef, friend Hordedeef, 
how thy red blood spouted up — delicately, like a littlo court- 
yard fountain! As I slipped back inside and barred the door, 
I laughed aloud to see that doorpost and lintel alike were painted 
gaudily red, like those of the Jews. And as Sebkhi and his 
friend hurled themselves against the barred door, I mocked them 
with taunts, with gibes and with incontinent laughter. 

Yet when they ceased their attack upon the door, I abated my 
merriment also, save for such feigned cheerf uln^s of countenance 
as was needful to reassure Anena, for I knew Sebkhi to be cun- 
ning and relentless. I knew that he would now lie in wait for 
me until I should leave my house; and when I heard soft foot- 
steps on the roof, I knew that his friend was waiting there to 
hurl a knife at me whenever I should venture into the courtyard 
to draw water. Yet twice had the god guarded me — me, all 
undeserving. And therefore, though Fear sat beside me, he 
crept not into my heart. 

Night fell and deep darkness. From the quarter of the Jews 
there came an uproar of chanted hymns and of multitudes mur- 
muring prayers. Awaiting the attack of Sebkhi, I sat with 
Anena, sleepless. Midnight came and lo ! Over the city there 
reverberated a dreadful sound, like the clangor of iron pimons, 
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like the sound of a great sword brandished. To and fro the sound 
swept over the city now near, now far, now loud, now soft, but 
always strange, deadly and terrible. Once this sound came near, 
paused an instant overhead, then passed on swiftly. And in 
its wake there rose up cries from men and from women — 
cries of terror, of agony, and of grief. 

At length the sound was hushed. Morning came. I ven- 
tured to peep out through a crack in the shutter, and behold! 
There in the street, not far from the carcass of old Hordedeef, 
lay the body of my enemy Sebkhi, the eldest son of Senesu, 
the jewel merchant — stricken dead, it seemed, by that winged 
demon of the night. And when I ventured warily up on the 
house-top, there, too, lay the body of his friend, slain likewise 
by that silent hound of Serapis. And when I paused there and 
listened, lo! From one house I heard a young wife wail that 
her baby was dead, was dead. And from another, an old man 
likewise cried out that his son was dead, was dead. And from 
all over the city, save from the quarter of the Jews, voices joined 
in a universal lamentation of their dead. I lie not. This thing 
is known of all men. How, after eight bitter plagues had 
failed to move the hard heart of Pharaoh to release the Jews 
from bondage, a demon sent by their god slew the first-bom of 
every house in Egypt, save only in the houses of the Jews — and 
in mine. Thus for the third time their god guarded me. 

Hail, Horns ! Hail, Osiris ! Hail, most bountiful Isis ! Hail, 
Typhon and Nephthys! Hail, all gods to me unknown! But 
above these, my gods, shall praise be given to Jehovah of the 
Jews, for most curiously have I been cloaked in the mantle of 
his favor! 
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The Weirdest Land on Earth*'*' 

No. II. 

The Living Foes of the Woolgrower. 

BY JAMES FRANCIS DWYER. 

Of the Australian Woolgrowers' many living foes the white- 
eyed crow, the rabbit, and the dingo overshadow all others. 
These form a trinity of terrors that the sheep-breeder never for- 
gets and never forgives. lie wars on them relentlessly but hope- 
lessly. Poison, gun, and trap are used unsparingly, but so great 
are the odds that the results are discouraging. This ever multi- 
plying trinity, in conjunction with drought, will in a single year 
pull the wool king from affluence to the bankruptcy court and 
damn his soul by provoking unavailing blasphemy by their inces- 
sant attacks. In one season alone nearly twenty million sheep 
succumbed to the drought and their carcasses supplied the ban- 
quets of the crow. 

And the Australian crow is a bird accursed. He is the arch 
criminal of the feathered tribe — the black, glossy fiend of a 
drought-stricken land. He stands apart from his brethren in 
all other parts of the world. He is the demon of death, and the 
bushman's hatred of him is immeasurable. It surpasses all hates. 
The spectacle of flocks of blinded lambs that are still alive, but 
whose eyes and tongues have provided dainty titbits for the 
ghoul's feast, does not develop love. The pitiful sight of weak, 
starving ewes circling round and round their helpless offspring 
in a vain attempt to protect them from the bird's fiendish at- 

• Copyright, 1909, by The Shoitstory Pabllshlng Company. Copyright Meortd Ib Gfttt 
Brttiktn. All rights retorred. 
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tacks, stirs a bate that never dies. The crow is regarded as a 
devil in feathers. 

And when King Drought rides over the land this bird of ill 
omen waxes fat and insolent. He dines gloriously. He gorges 
himself until he cannot fly, and the infuriated stockmen club 
him as he waddles helplessly around the live lambs whose 
tongues and eyes have provided the gorge. From morning till 
night the black legions offer up a thanksgiving chant over the 
tens of thousands of animals that perish for want of water. The 
blue, sticky mud around the fast-drying waterholes of the in- 
terior grips the weak sheep that has dragged itself many 
weary miles and struggles towards the stagnant, slime-covered 
centre of the bog, where the crow holds royal banquets. They can- 
not escape him then. The unfortunate animals have not strength 
to extricate themselves, once they are bogged. Each day they 
have dragged themselves over an ever-increasing distance to the 
waterholes. The land for miles around the tanks becomes as 
bare as a billiard table, even the roots of the grass have been 
devoured, and each day brings the famishing flocks nearer to the 
crow's banqueting board. 

The army of " jackeroos " as the men employed for the crows' 
destruction are called, armed with guns, are unable to protect the 
starving flocks from the attacks. They can but skin the eye- 
less carcasses that stand rigid in the mud that hardens under 
the tropical sun like cement around the animals' legs. The 
wool king gets the pelt — the crow gets the carcass. It is no 
wonder that the bushman despises the crow. It is no wonder 
that in his frenzy he has been known to act on the Biblical code 
of an Eye for an Eye, and deliberately pierce the eyes of 
captured crows. He sees in him the incarnation of everything 
that is unclean and devilish. 

And the crow has tastes above sheep. In the wastes of the 
Never Never country; on the gray, waterless stretches that run 
towards the Darling; on the lonely tracks of the Overland, he 
will follow the staggering, thirst-maddened bushman and pa- 
tiently await the inevitable end. The crow knows the distance 
to the nearest water. He knows whether the unfortunate one 
can reach it. He signals to friends that there is a feast in sight, 
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and the busbman curses as be sees tbem collect and pursue. 
Tbe man knows tbe crow's superior intelligence, and be moves 
bis parcbed lips in bitter curses wben tbey gatber round. 
And wben finally tbe doomed mortal stretcbes bimself under a 
tree after making bis last effort, tbe enemy, percbed bigb above 
bim, exercises bis devilisb cunning in making elaborate tests 
to find if life is extinct. He will drop small pieces of dead 
branches or bark down upon tbe motionless traveler, and if tbat 
fails to stir bim, tbe evil bird descends lower and lower and — 
well, tbe wbite-eyed crow bas participated in some grim obsequies 
in tbe dead beart of tbe Australian continent. 

Tbe rabbit is tbe wool king's nightmare. Bunny owns tbe 
land from tbe Pacific to tbe Indian, from Torres Straits to tbe 
Great Australian Bight. A glance at tbe atlas will tell any one 
what tbat means. Tbe Seven Plagues of Egypt are small af- 
fairs compared to tbe rabbit invasion. In twenty years be bas 
increased so rapidly tbat the question in Australia to-day is 
whether tbe land will belong to tbe rabbit or the sheep. The 
" milk and honey " phrase bas been changed to " bilk and bunny " 
by tbe annoyed sheep-breeders, and there is no relief for tbem in 
sight. 

There is no race suicide in the rabbit's code. He increases 
with marvelous rapidity. A single pair will, in a surpris- 
ingly short period, produce enough offspring to undermine a sheep 
run, and compel tbe breeder to shift bis flocks in search of 
pastures new. They sweep over tbe land in uncountable swarms. 
Eighty million were destroyed in one year, but still tbey are 
increasing rapidly. The different states have tried in vain to 
protect their boundaries against tbe invasion, but still tbe rab- 
bit gets in somehow. New South Wales erected a rabbit-proof 
fence of three hundred and fifty miles on tbe line which separates 
it from South Australia, and one of two hundred miles to pro- 
tect its northern border, and yet New South Wales is to-day 
one of the worst rabbit-infested states of tbe Commonwealth. 
Woolgrowers are in des])air. 

There are sixty thousand miles of netting of one and one-half 
inch mesh, forty-two inches high, erected around the different runs 
in that state alone, yet the rabbit defies all precautions. The net- 
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ting costs two hundred dollars a mile, the English manufacturers 
are twelve months behind in filling orders. 

But while the sheep-breeder is suffering under the plague, 
another class of people is delighted. The rabbit has provided 
work for thousands. England affords a good market, and great 
steamers, equipped with enormous refrigerating plants, carry 
cargoes of a quarter of a million carcasses round the Cape of 
Good Hope to London. It is a sixteen-thousand-mile run, but 
the prices warrant it. 

Men, women and children work at trapping. Children earn 
as much as twelve dollars a week, and education inspectors 
complain bitterly about the falling off in the school attendance 
when the rabbits make their way into a new district. Bunny 
stimulates trade. Dealers in carcasses and pelts follow the ad- 
vancing army, and money is plentiful. On this account any 
stringent methods of eradication are viewed with suspicion by 
those who live by trapping. The. visit of the renowned French 
scientist. Dr. Danysz of the Pasteur Institute, proved a fiasco. 
The doctor proposed to destroy Bunny by means of inoculation, 
but the Parliamentary Labor Party, thousands of whose sup- 
porters are earning a living by capturing the rabbit, made it im- 
possible for him to carry his plans into effect. Danysz was dis- 
gusted, and the sheep men curse. 

The dingo or native dog, when considered singly, is the worst 
foe of the unfortunate sheep-breeder. On that account ho carries 
the highest scalp tax of all noxious animals. His scalp brings 
from one dollar to ten, according to the part of the country in 
which he is killed, and the animal tries to make the Stock Boards 
feel that the money is expended wisely. To kill or maim one sheep 
or a dozen sheep brings him no enjoyment. In one frolic he will 
maim five hundred. He finds enjoyment in running the fat ewes 
tin they fall dead from exhaustion, and he will leave his teeth 
marks on each one of his victims. For pure cussedness the dingo 
leads by many lengths. The loss of sheep from native dogs in one 
year has exceeded a million. 

Kangaroos, wallabies, hares, bandicoots, wallaroos, pademelons, 
and kangaroo rats all carry a scalp tax running from two cents 
to twelve cents per scalp, and tens of thousands of dollars are 
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paid yearly to trappers — tens of millions of dollars have been 
paid for thq extermination of noxious animals in this Weirdest 
Land on Earth. The kangaroo shooter, if anyway diligent, can 
earn a good living by killing the animals for their skins alone, and 
hundreds of men obtain a livelihood in this way. The big drives, 
in which thousands of kangaroos were slaughtered, are now a thing 
of the past, but in the outback district the " roo " is still plentiful. 
And so the wool king suffers. His struggles are unceasing. 
Fire, drought, the rabbit and other noxious animals make his life 
a continual fight to the death, but he wins out somehow. He is 
the backbone of the country, and his is the victory. The five 
capital cities that the globetrotter knows of have not earned for 
Australia the title of the Land of the Golden Fleece. The man 
on the land did that — the man who doesn't know of the iced 
soda and brandy and electric fans — the man who fights the 
rabbits and the crows in the Silence, in the desert, in the waterless 
hell of the interior. 

NOTB. — Thb Black Cat for April will contain a third Pen PIctare on The Welrdett 
Land on Earth. It will deal with the Gathering of The Gk>lden Fleece by that rast suntanned 
Army of the Outback ~ The Stockmen, Shepherds, Shearers and *' Sundowners." 
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When, where, and by whom was the turning over of a new leaf 
first accon:H)li8hed?, Lulu. 

I. On the Eve of the year one. 2. Under a fig tree. 3. Adam. 

To decide a waj^er will vou please sute whether ansrwhere in his- 
tory or poetry it is recorded that Clay, Honey, and Poison enter 
into the make-up of woman and if so what, if anything, the Devil had 
to do with it? Melville. 

It is a historical fact that a famous Persian poet wrote: — In the 
beginning Allah took a rose, a lily, a dove, a serpent, a little honey, a 
Dead Sea apple, and a handful of clay. When he looked at the 
amalgam it was woman. He decided to make a change. But it was 
too late as Adam had taken her for his wife. And here is where Satan 
stepped in and pointed out that the rose had a thorn; the lily was 
fragile; the dove was timid; the serpent retained its guile, fangs, 
and venom; the honey clogged; the Dead Sea apple was filled with dust, 
and the clay was tough, difficult to blend, and impossible to eliminate. 

In the best society what do guests at leading Metropolitan hotels 
usnalljr order for breakfast? As I have never been away from home and 
am going to New York on my bridal tour I shall appreciate any help- 
ful mnt. I am eighteen and my health is good. Flobsik. 

That depends. Should the hotel at which you stop be conducted on 
the European plan you will write out this order: — Coffee, Rolls, and 
Boiled Eggs. If, on the other hand, the American plan obtains, ask 
the waiter to bring you the following: — 

Hot House Grapes Blood Oranges 

Oatmeal — Cream 

Bread Rolls Corn Muffins Scones 

Chocolate 

Broiled Salmon Creamed Potatoes 

Omelet with Mushrooms 

Porterhouse Steak — Grilled Sweet Potatoes 

HOT WAFFLES — MAPLE SYRUP 

If your health is very good, a Jumbo Squab on toast may precede the 
steak. Take the oranges to your room. 

What is Poetic License anjrway? Evalina. 

The assumption on the part of heart hungry poets like Byron that 
long haired men of letters may monkey with matrimony without a 
license. 
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Will you please state whether the streets of New York were ever 
immortalized by a poet and if so how? 

Yes, by the lines': 

" Your streets are not passable — 
Not even Jackassable." 

Please give a beautiful example of selfish and unselfish love? 

Catherine. 

"There was once a man who loved a woman. He gave her everything 
he possessed, even his soul. Still unsatisfied, she said to him, *I want the 
heart of your mother: bring it to me.' He did as directed, and running 
back to her, stumbled and fell. As the heart rolled in the dust it cried 
out in pain, *Did*st hurt thyself, my son?*" 

Where, when and by whom was the best throw with a boomerang 
made? And what was the record? Diaka. 

In Australia. During the visit of the American fleet. By King Boora- 
kula of Northern Queensland. Being refused a drink by a Boomanoomana 
Publican His Highness stepped into the street and after carefully examining 
his boomerang sent it on its flight. The curiously carved weapon circled 
the hotel three times, crashed through the front entrance, knocked seventeen 
bottles from the shelves, blackened the Publican's eye, passed through the 
rear window, killed a laughmg Jackass on its flight to the harbor, where it 
encircled the entire fleet and came to grief only when, on its return trip, 
it essayed to round up a merry widow hat in the conning tower of the 
Flagship 

In the best society which is correct: 
The artist's model as she appears to the naked eye 
or 

The artist's model as she appears to the eye naked? Rosauko. 

That depends altogether on the altogether. 
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QUILTE.D 

MATTRE,«5 

PAD* 



MONEY spent wisely means 
comfort and pleasure to 
the spender. You go to bed to 
rest. Quilted Mattress Pads will 
make your bed comfortable as 
well as keep yours and baby's bed 
in a perfect sanitary condition. 

The cost is small — and when 
washed they are as good as new. 

Ask your Dry Goods 
Dealer 

Excelsior Qulltlnfi Co. 

51 Laltfht Street, New York, N. Y. 



$30 TO $75 A WEEK 

Abo; we can prove it. Asents who nukeonly foo tof4o P« 
«Mk In other lines are taking orders for Velvet toothpicks, a 
oe» intented specialty tiiat sdlson sight ; anyone who has 
ever iMd then will not touch an old style toothpick again. 
We will give yoa die names of Boston agents now making $$ to 
In per (tey. Write at once. Send xo cents to cover cost of 



»•!¥•! Toothpick Co., 108 Hathawty BIdg., Boiton, Maii. 

POST CARDS AND ALBUI FREE 

lovely art poet eards. m^0hftmhr »"!? 8«id ton eents 
tD OTver pwteffo and paeklnr. Only 1 Albom to sach eoskmier. 
H OMiaLGKOBGgOO.Pept.61 Chicago. 111. 

PKTURE AGENTS ^a^^^ens?ioo:a^• 



oos, ftOc: pasteU, 



EUGTRICl^S 



7ffe; new i6zao 4-inch frame, 19c; 

; catalogue and samples free. 
Amod atUm, Dcpt. 97. OUcago 

lies, TelephoBot, 

ItleiU Catalog of 900 Free. 
If it's electric we have tt. BigCat- 

yog 4c. ono njiCTBic wobks, clitilaid, eiiio. 

The world's heviqiMrtcffslbr Dynamos. Moton. Fans.Toys,Bat- 
teries, Belts.BeUs. Lamps. Books. Wenndereell alKWantag— ts. 

DEAF 2S YEARS 

Can Now Hmar W/uspmn 

I was deaf for 95 
yean. I can now hear 
a whisper with mv ar- 
tlficial EAR DRUMS 
In my cars. You can- 
not see them In my B^|«Bte4 

S^are pvScSy comfortable. Write and I 
wfll tell yoaa true story- How I Got Deaf- 
tad How I Made Myself Hear. Address 

O 9 WAT GEO* P. 




•> 



WAY 

DttroM, Mkb. 



LADY OR GIRL 

wanted each town, good pay spare time, copy names 
for advertisers, cash weekly. Stamp for particulars. 
AM. ADT. BUR£AU, SanbomviUe, M U. 



GEISHA DIAMONDS 

The Latest SeisnUle DIesovary 

Bright, sparkling, beautiful. For bril- 
liancy they equal the genuine, standing 
all test and puzzle experts. One twen- 
tieth the expense. Sent free with priv- 
ilege of examination. For particulars, 
prices, etc., address 
THI B. 6RBQQ MWQ, k IKPT. CO. 
Dept.r, Sfl.58 W. JackMn Bent. 
Chleage, 111. 
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CLASS 

^PINS 

.^-^d BADGES 



/COLLEGE-SCHOOL^ 
SOCIETY— LODGE. 

Factorrtoron. MadetoorderfaunrctjdeoriiiaterU. 
Read this offer : EUbrr of the two styles hoe Ulustrtfed. ciuiin< 
eled la one or two colors, and showing any letters or numerals, 
but not more than showa in lUustzation (order by number). 
SllTpr Plat«, fl.OO doB^ sample, lOc 
Btiming 81lT«rt $8.50 dos., sample, S5e. 
Satirfactlon cuaxanteed. We also make the highest grade aolfcl 
gold aikd slhrer Plas,Badges,Seals,Rings.Fol)c. etc . at moderate 
- ■ - • ■ iTCaf ■ ~ 



prloea. Spf rf al designs and es t imat es free. 

showlnghuKlreds of new styles in gold and silver. 

BA5IUN BIOS. CO^ 1348Mlh Avs..' ' 



taloffFiree, 
r. II.T. 



Ostrich Feathers 

DIRECT FROM THE FARM PRODUCER'S PROS 
WiMTB PosTAi. won Wnmu Cataloouc 

/^AV/©TON 

^^^ OeTPICn FARM 

p. O. Box 103. South Pasadena, California 



Exceptional Opportunity 

for energetic solicitors with grit and telling power. Article 
absolutely new and guaranteed. Everybody Duys If showa. 
60c to $2.00 profit each sale. Virgin field awaits hustlers 
everywhere. Drop the dead line you have and write to-day. 
8ANITAX CO.. 8318 Wabash Are., Chicago. 

HAIR GROWS! 

when oor OAF Is ased a tew minotes dsily. 
I 60 days' free trial ander option to bny for 
I $26 or return Cap. Cares Dandmff, stops 

falling hair, starts a new bealthv growth. 

Send name for testimonials and booklet. 

MODERN VACUUM CAP COc 

0«415 BAHOLAY DENVgH, COLO. 

iBstont roller nad pos- 
itive cure. Trial treatment 
mailed fVee. IHr.Klnsaian, 
Soco 9»7,JLumnmt»., Mew 




ASTHMA 



S A VIJ as s Send your address on pottal card for my new 

Jl9 1 nMA Troatlso ^nd^RCK Test Treat- 

8S?l7yours it a dilfficJlt c"ase?and if ^u BRONCHITIS 
have used numerous remedies without finding a true cure. 

J. R. AL U80N, 500 Stii Ave.. Room 1402, New York, N. Y. 

GOOD-BYE TO 
SUPERFLUOUS HAIR 

A WmU Knmm Lm^ WUi 
ioAnyMuffM 



From childhood I was diatr o ss o d and htimniated by 
an unwelcome frrowth of hair on my face and arms. 
I trted all the depilatories, powders, liquids, creams 
and other mb^on preparations I ever heard of, only 
to make it worse. For weeks I sofPered the electric 
needle without belnff rid of my blemish. I spent hun- 
dreds of dollars in vain, until a friend recommended 
a simple preparation which succeeded where sll else 
failed. In giTintr me permanent relief from all trace 
of hair. I will send full particulars, free to enable 
any other sufferer to achlere ttie same happy results 

Srlrately at home. AH I ask Is a 2c stamp for reply, 
ddress, Mrs. Caroline OssoocU 953 1« Costoni 
Bouse* Providence, R. I. 



Cigarette Making Machine 

PRICE 50c POSTPAID 

Works automaticatly. making a perfect ci g ar ett e with any kind 
of tc^cco or papers in a few seconds, weighs one ounce and 
fits the vest pocket. A6KITB AHD DBiIhS. Yon can 
make 0tSO monthly profit selling 1.0M of these machtwes. 
others are doing it. Send for terms. 

ESRICH MF6. CO., 28 Ea8t28fd 8t, B«x 10, NtwUifc. 



NEW CURE! 




e, E. BROOKS, «18 



DONT STAY FAT 

Obeaity QoicUy and Safely Cured 

Mo Charge to Try the Hew 

EEESSLIN TBEATIIENT. 

artist 8end Your AdilrefM auid wl SnvplF 

WUl Be Sent Veil FHKB-J^ ItXo dwye 

Fat people need no lonser despair, lor there is a hone 

remedy to be had that will qoickly and safely reduce their 

weight. aiMl, in order to prove that it does take off super 

fluoQS flesh rapidly and without harm, a trial treatment 
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A Doflar Saved Is a Dollar Earned 



S5.00 •awd monthly !• 
f 19'PP saved monthly '~ 



JIO.OO sa^ 
I5.00 9» 
20.00 aa^ 
ECSkbouC te 



sav«d monthly 
Lvad monthly 



,000 at maturity. 
,000 at maturity. 
,000 at maturity. 
_ ,000 at maturity. 
I kbout ten ymu% to mature. You can mature it in five 
or dbaw your money before with 3 to 6Jk interest. No 
tprmlaring per mi tted by Sute Laws. Money earns more and 
isbcltarsuecuarded than when locally in voted. Can ftimisb 
best of referaiccs.men of character and reputation. Send lor 
booklet.L.». »fl > l 4,Hgr.«t JaMkaoi BM«.,DMT«r,rel. 



S% h All That Can Be Safely Paid 



la these days of low money rates. 
Toa have the satisfrction of Knowix 
loaa OS Fiiat Class Real Estate on a 



tthaadb'Street, 



We will pay You this and 

that it Is nSe, as we only 

lig marg:in. x? yean old. 

MereanUle** Steward BuUdl 

N. W., Washlnvton, D. C. 



$5.75 Paid forCertain 1853 Quarters 

Katp all money coined before 1875 and send to cents at once for 
a set of a Cola and^tamp VaJueRooks, size 4 z 7. It may mean 




Katp all money coined before 1875 and send to cents at once for 

' '^ 'a and Stamp Value Books, size 4x7. It may mean 

g B. cLaBKE a CO.. Le Boy. N. Y. 

^Mnt Youp Own 

^-^r^Cards, circulars, book, newspaper. Press %s- 
ILaiver $18. Save money. Print for others, bitr 
proM. AU easy, rules sent. Write ftctory for 
Mm catalofF. type, paper, etc. 
THB PBBM CO^ ■srMea, Conaectlsv*. 

Agents Wanted 

AGENTS -S«U Patented Radlnmlte Self-Honing 
Strop. Just being pat outasan agency proposition. 
Strop oorared by U patents. A $8.00 razor given 
free with erery strop sold. Strop retails for fl.oo. 
MDlloiis being sold and agents coining money. 
Throw away old, wornsont proppeitions for some- 
UdBf new and salable. F. J. King made 88 sales 
one Mtiirday afternoon in two hoar& Outfit free. 
Thomas Mfg. Co., 918 Home Bldg., Dayton, Ohio. 

Wa Offer ExeeiieNt Tennt t^cfl^ 

territory to men canable of representing us. The 
Soil Typewriter at •40.00 is the standard of its field. 
Son TjrpowTlter Co., 317 Broadway, New York 

VEPAYSSOAmimi SAURY 

Wii tawitsfcHgaad all e assasse la lalradaee peaHry 

Be Your Gwn Boss! 

Btait Jlsll Order Basinefls at home ; devote whole 



or spore time. We tell yon how. Very good 
proAii Bverytblng furnished. No catalog outfit 



starter" and particulars FREE. 
CO., ISS WaaUactea BtrMi, Cblcata, ill. 



^BMnODA DIAMONDi 

FLASH LIKEGENUINE, 

■ailiSlliilsnJsayt«nii»t>oa. Wc^B 

■MBaMa *M. Sw *Mi im tb«a paT- JW 

OATAIOOin rBSI, psim Blac ItaMn^B 



m lAMPAOO.. ltpt.ia, ISOHerthl 



•,in. 



Raise Yoiu^ Salmy 

Whether you live in the country or city — 
whether you work on the farm, at the bench, 
forge, machine, counter or desk — whether you 
work eight, tweWe or eighteen hours a day — 
the Intematioiial^ G>rrespondence Schools of 
Scranton can raist your salary — con h^t' 
Ur yimr poMtHon—CAN MAKE YOU 
SUCCESSFUL. 

The salary-railing power of the I. C. S. it 
exerting a tremendous influence in the lives of 
pooriy paid but ambitious men. In every part 
of the civilized world you will find men who 
have risen through I. C. S. help — young men 
and old men; college men and men who had 
received but little schooling when they enroUed ; 
long hour men and short hour men ; men with 
but the one purpose — io succeed in Ufe, 

On an average. 300 stuients every month 
voluntarily report salaries raised and advance- 
ment won wholly through 1. C. S. training. 
During December the number was 327, 

Doesn't all this prove that the 1. C S. can 
help>^oa? Mark the attached coupon and 
learn of the 1. C. S. way that exactly fits your 

R articular case. It costs nothing to find out 
larking the coupon places you under no ob- 
ligation. There are no books to buy. 
The baslaess of this place is to raise Salaries. 
For a raise in your salary — mark the coupon 
NOW. 



Bex 884 Beraatea, Pa. ^ 

Flaaa« explain .vlthont farther eblitatlon on my part, 

how I oaa qoalify for employment or adraneemont 

In the pealtlon before wtaleh I have marked X 



Baakkeeper 
Bteaocrapher 
Advertlaemeat WrilM- 
Shaw Card Writer 
Wladaw TAmmKr 
(ToHHetalal Law 
lUaatratar 
OItII Service 
Obeailst 

TexUle MIU Sapt. 
Electrician 
Elcc. Knglaeer 



^SrSCmai 



Telephaae EBa*4 
ElecLlKhUaiSa, 
Mcckaa. Kaylaeer 



SUUoaary KarhMtr 
Civil Eii|rineer 
Dalld'ir CantrnHor 
Archltee*IDransnian 
ArckUeet 
Siraelaral faglaeir 
BaiiklBa 
Mlalug Eaylacer 
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THE GUM THAT MAKES 

YOUR MOUTH GERM PROOF 
IS 

USTERATED PEPSIN GUM 

Why chew gums which do you no good, 
when, for the same price, you can buy a 
Chewing Gum that pays you back in 

WHITE TEETH SWEET BREATH 

PROTECTION AGAINST GERMS and 

DELICIOUS FLAVOR 



71^6 Chewing Gum With a Mission 

HERE IS AN EXPERIMENT THAT 
WILL PAY YOU 

Send ID cents (stamps or coin) for postage and packing, and 
we will mail you FREE, two 5-cent packages of LISTER- 
ATED PEPSIN GUM, also a handsome GUN METAL 
WATCH FOB, enameled in red, and worth a quarter 

Start the ten cents to-day ! 

Address Gommoii Sense Gum Go. 

Department G Boston, Mass. 
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The 2,000,000 Magazine 
Free to Introduce 

The WOMAN'S WORLD is the greatest macruine in the world ~ 
g i es t est drculstion, over two million subscribers, greatest list of contribu- 
tors and neatest reading value. The SUr Anniversary issue of the 
WOMAN'S WORLD contains the greatest list of contributors, and inter- 
esting ieatures ever tmbliahed in onelssue of a magazine— see below. We 
will send this great issue free to introduce in accordance with the free offer 
below. The liNlowing are a fiew features in the PR££ issue. 

"frUU BUw Trad* •! Todny." by Edwin W. Sims, United Stttvs District Attorney in 
Chicago. An account of the White Slave traffic of tcday I y the official who has already 
obcained the conviction of many hundreds of the miserable creatures enKaged in this " busi- 
ness," and who, Mr. Sims sa vs. " Have reduced the art of ruining young girls to a national 
and intematioaal system." Mr. Sims was the government prosecuting attorney in the famous 
|a9,ooo,ooojoo Stmndard Oil case. 

"Thm Bin •t SMiety/' by Mr. Joseph MedUl Patterson, author of •• A Little Brother 
oftheRkli." 

**Wky Mrls g* Astray," by Edwin W. Sims. Mr. Sims states he has received many le*- 
ters from Others and mothias since he began writing for Wanan's W*rl4, whose fears and 
suspicions "were aroused by the warning that the girl who left her home in the i ountrj-. (rone 
op to the cky and does not come home to visit, ne^ds to be looked up." Ttiese cases liave 
been investigated and some of the results are published in hisarticle, "Why Girls Go Astray." 

"WslvM That Pr«y •■ Iftatm," by Jane Addams of Mull House. Chicago. 

•*A W«r« AbMt Wrjvard 6lrla»" by Mrs. Orphelia L. Amigh. Superintendent Illfaiois 
Sute Training School for Girls. 

"mmdtmt Vp th* Brahea.BeaHed," by Maud Ballington Booth of the Volunteers of 
America. An original axtida telling some interesting facts and experiences of her work 
among the men ami women. 

•*8bMiM QMS Bs l*MwlU*4 to Barry OM Heat" by Rosetta. 

"ThaChrisflaa 8cImic« Faith," l>y Mrs. Clara Louise Burnham. 

"Tha Mat* Blrvsk Caaatry Girl," by Elsie Janis, the youngest star on the American 
stage. 

"Tka Boat latarestlaff Tklag la the WarM," a fascinating symposium by CteorgeAde, 
George Barr McCutcheon. Forrest Crissy. William Hodge. 

All of the above features, and 40 more equally striking, appear In the Star Anniversary 
issue of WOMAN'S WoKLD, which Is offered nee to acquaint new readers of tlie excep- 
tional merit of tills pi^ll<ation. 

FUTURE FEATURES AND FICTION 

Every issue of the WOMAN'S WORLD during 1909 wUl be note- 
worthy. It is the marvel of the publishing world how a magazine of such 
unusual merit as the WOMAN'S WORLrD can be supplied st the ridicu- 
lously low subscription price asked. Space permits mention of only s few 
of the features to be published in the next tew issues : 



"The 



"The BHtor Cap," by Cy Warman. 

Has. Robert La Follctla, on 
Rights and Wnmgs of Women." 

"A Child ar tiM Wsat, ' by Charles N. 
Crewdson . 

"1 KevolatfaalaPraallcalUaeatlaa," 
by Hon. Willctt M. Hays. 

"Savtag Waste in 8«baal Taara," by 
Hon. i-dwin C. Cooley. 

"Ihrbtlaa ■arrlages," by Cardinal 
Gibbons. 

"The flioaaing flhoats," a new two-pazt 
story by George Barr McCutcheon. 



Rex Beach 



George Ade 



Geo. Barr McCutcbeon 



**T*rrars •t tba Way af ShaiM," by 
Mrs. Ophelia L. Amigh. 

"B«it«r Macatlaa Oa the Sex <|a«»> 
tlaa," by Judge Julien W. Mack. 

••■aw «a Pratect Oar GIrte," Harr>' A. 
Paridn. the Assistant U.S. District Attorney 
of Chicago. 

PaataUMter-flaa. G. Taa h, Sayer, In an 
article every American citizen should read. 

••WhUa Blavrrr la Aaerica," by Hon. 
Charies Nelson Crittenton. 

**Tha Prhaa Difraes af Aaerlaa," by 
Mrs. Florence Maybrick. 

Three short stories by CYRUS TOWNSEND BRADY. Two short stories by REX 
BEACH. New musical hi^ by ABE HOLZMAN. FELIX F. FEIST, lOl.L P. CORIN, 
MABEL M'KINLEY. and others. Six love mystery stories by JAQUES I UTRHLLE. 

Serial by ROY NORTON. "The Old Homestead." by DENMANTHOMPSON. "Odd 
Family Life In Foreign Lands," by BURTON HOLMES. "The Romance of the Cave 
XUn,*' six related short stories by STANLEY WATERLOO. "New Arkansas Traveler 
Stories", by OPIE READ. "A Maid of Millions," by ONE. "What IsSwecter Than Irish 
Music." a new song by CHAUNCEY OLCOTT. "The Story of a Simple Life.'by MAUD 

RADFORD WARREN. Two thrilling boy stories, by DWIGHT MITCHELL WILEY. Stories by ROS WELL 
FIELD. ELLIOTT FLOWER. HENRY M. HYDE, HERBERT QUICK, and many, many others. 

WOMAN'S WORLD is edited by Forrest Crissey, Stanley Waterloo and Geo. B. Forrest. Well printed and 
fliustrated with photographic picture cover in colors. Excellent departments, ably edited, on Embroidery, " 
"The Family Doctor,^' Poultry, Garden. Health Culture, Children. Kitchen, Home Council. Dressmaking 
with Illustrations in colors, and PJtOJ^, PUZZIiBR, with over 10,000 free prices monf ' ^ 
WOMAN'S WORLD is the greatest reading value today. 

to introduce WOMAN'S WORLD 
new readers and to demonstrste that it is 
unparalleled magazine, we will send our remarkable Star Anniversary 
Israe, containing Stories, Songs, Poems, Articles t^ ALL the Writers 
and Contributors r e f er red to in this sdvertisement, free and postpaid, 
st oooe, to all who will send us only 2S cts. NOW to pay for an 
entire year's subscription. Use coupon. Subscribers in City r' 
Chicago, Canada, and foreign cotmtries must send 25 cts, 
tiooal (SO cts. in alf) to cover extra postsge. 



I 



FREE OFFER 5l„«^, 



WOMAN'S WORLD 
46-48 W. Monroe Siroet - Chicago 

NOnCE TO SUBSCRIBERS AND ADVERTISERS- 

WoaMB'i World is NOT^sold on news stands. Every copy seat 




WOMAN'S WORLD 
Monroe 8t. 
CHICAGO, III. 

Enclosed find St cents for 

JMAN'S WORLD one year. 

Sesd roe extra, and in addition. 

oooe, your Star Anniversary Issue. 

ainlnjBT all the festures and con* 

tribulions you adTsrtise. 
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For You, Your Qiildren 

To every man and woman who can spare a little money now, this ofier of The 
Atlantic and Qulf Portland Cement Company means an annual cash income, 
not merely for a fiew years or even a lifetime, but for Generations. 
During 1895 there were produced in the United States less than one million 
barrels of Portland Cement. During 1908 there were produced over sixty miUion 
barrels. That's why this is called the Cement Age. But it is merely the Begin- 
ning of the Cement Age. Practically everything that can be constructed of 
wo^, iron, stone, or brick can be constructed better and cheaper of Portland 
Conent. The Santa Pe Road, for example, is spending twenty million dollars on 
one of its extensions for bridges, depots, platforms, tool houses, and freight 
sheds. All these are constructed of Portland Cement. A ship canal, connecting 
Lake Erie with the Hudson River, costing one hundred million dollars, is 
another example. Reservoirs, Gkain Tanks, Tunnels, Subways, Sky-s crap er s , 
Public and Private Buildings, Barns, Fence Fbsts, Cellar and Factory Floore are 
all examples of the use to which Portland Cement can be put. The timber supply 
disappearing, the expense of brick and stone, the costliness of steel structure, leaves 
Portland Cement as the logical lasting substttute. 

THE PROPERTY. Six thousand acres of land, free and dear of encum- 
tirances, near Birmingham, Alabama, on the Sea Board Air Line, Southern Rail- 
way, and Coosa River. Over thirty million tons of excellent coal. Limestone 
and shale of the best quality in America sufficient for three thousand barrels of 
the highest grade of Portland Cement every day for two hundred and fifty jrears. 
Timber enough for the necessary cement barrels for over fifty years. Fuel enough 
for all times for the manu&cture of cement at forty cents a barrel Tthe wholesale 
price at the mill is $1.25 a barrel and for ten years the price has constantly 
increased). 

THE AUTHORITIES. The above is based on ofi&cial and technical reports 
and analyses by the following authorities : Professor M. W. Twitchell, Ph.D. 
(Johns Hopkins), University of South Carolina; Dr. Bugane A. Smith, Stale 
Geologist, Alabama; S. S. Evans, C. B., formerly U. S. Nicaragua Survey ; Pro- 
fessor H. Nielson, Ph.D., E. M. (Heidelberg University) ; Professor Richard K. 
Meade, Meade Laboratories, Nazareth, Pa. 

THE PROFITS. The cement industry is one of the most profitable in the 
world. The dividends range from 20% to 40% a year. The lola Portland 
Cement Co., which gave 100% stock bonus to secure funds to build its plant* 
paid 32% last year, and its net earnings are one hundred thousand dollars a 
month. The Coplay Cement Company has paid 32% for years. The Wolverine 
Portland Cement Co. paid 26% in dividends last year. The Peninsular Portland 
Cement Co. is earning money for its stockholders at the rate of one thousand 
dollars a day. 

THE OFFER. For the equipment of a plant to t)e in operation in six months* 
With a capacity of three thousand barrels of Portland Cement daily, the Company 
ofTers 6% First Mortgage Qold Bonds at par, $100, interest payable January Ist 
and July Ist. Every bond sold under this offer will carry a bonus of $100 in 
foil paid, non-assessable stock of the Company, which is limited to 6% dividend 
a year until the bonds have been redeemed. After that the stock will, in all 
human probability, pay at least from 20% to 30% annually. Behind this 
bond issue are assets exceeding seven million dollars. 
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.Hi Your Grandchildren 



THE MEN AT THE HEAD. The President, Wm. B. Shafier, has buih a 
number of cement plants and they are all nsoney makers. He is the biggest man in 
the cement business, and has made more men rich in Portland Cement than any 
other man in America. The Treasurer, R. E. Schneebeli, is Director of the Second 
National Bank, Nazareth, Pa. H. K. Hartzell, one of the Directors of the Company, 
is Director of the Lehigh Valley Trust Company, Allentown , Pa. Another Director 
is John S. Osterstock, Director Baston National Bank, Easton, Pa. Other Direc- 
tors are Hon. Watt T. Brown, President Ragland Coal Company, Ragland, Ala., 
and Wm. A. Arnold, Director Citizens Trust Company, Paterson, N. J. 

Depository: International xTrust Co., Boston. Trustee for Bonds: Fidelity 
Trust Co., Philadelphia. Registrar of Stock: Union Trust Co., Philadelphia. 
Transficr Agent: The Colonial Trust Co., Philadelphia. 




The Atlantic and Oulf Portland Cement Company's 
Plant at Ragland, Al a b a m a, ia the Only Portland 
Cement M anufacturing Company in America Located 
on Navigable Water and Owning ita Own Coal Mines. 
Thia, together with its Railroad Connection, Guarantees 
Boormous Advantages in Freight Charg:ea to all Lead- 
ing Citiea of the South where the Demand for Portland 
Cement will Exceed the Output for Ages to Come. 

This is YOUR opportunity to become interested in 
a very profitable buainess. 

The Atlantic and Gulf Portland Cement 0>. 

85 Sute Street, Boston, Mass. 
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MAGIC UUlUtKB iA#nrAX«x 

130 S. nth Street, Boom A7%, Pldladclplila, Pia. 
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91 SHAW STREET LOWELU MASS. 



IReward 



If the reader of this issue of The Black Cat has not read the 
pfeviouB numbers be will reap a Rich Reward of Deligbtfiil En- 
tertainment by AT ONCE accepting this offer : 

To any address in the U. 8. or its possessions we will mail a 
Complete Set (14 numbers) of The Black Cat from January, 1908, 
to February, 1909. both inclusive, upon receipt of & cents. For 
$1.50 we will mail these 14 numbers and ALSO send The Black 
Cat for One full yeat beginning with the April, 1909, issue. Now 
just think 

VTHat THis Means 

It means 200 of the Cleverest, Most Absorbing, Most Out-of- 
the-Ordinary Tales Ever Told and presented in the Most Attractive, 
Convenient, and Readable Form. Here is an Infallible Cure for the 
Bhies Here is an Entertainment in which 200 actors portray 
deeds of Mystery, Adventure, Daring, Devotion, and Self-sacrifice, 
in This, That, and The Other Comer of the Globe. 

As the back numbers will soon be out of print send your order 
on the day you read thia. 
THE BLACK CAT, 41-47 PEARL STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
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THE FLEET 

Homeward Bound 



^ The Prudential Insurance Company is issuing an ar- 
tistically beautiful picture of the American battleship fleet 
steaming away from Gibraltar homeward bound. The 
picture is in colors and gives a splendid idea of the 
beauty and power of the American warships. Th^ scene 
presents the Connecticut, flying the flag of Rear-Admiral 
C. S. Sperry, leading the first division of the fleet past 
the Rock of Gibraltar. It will inspire even the veriest 
landlubber who doesn't know a belaying pin from a 
marlinspike. 

^ In a charming letter of travel, published a few months 
since, William Dean Howells, describing his feelings in 
approaching Gibraltar, writes : 

Q "There is nothing strikes the traveler in his approach of 
the Rock of Gibraltar, so much as its resemblance to the 
trade-mark of the Prudential Insurance Company. This 
was my feeling when I first saw Gibraltar four years ago, 
and it remains my feeling after having last seen it four 
weeks ago. The eye seeks the bold familiar legend and one 
suflFers a certain disappointment in its absence.** 

Q No one will be disappointed in this strong representation 
of "the bold familiar legend*' of the Prudential. As if 
carved in the face of the Rock, it looks down upon the 
passing fleet like a message of Godspeed. 

Q The Prudential has also published for free circulation a 
most interesting booklet containing separate pictures of 
each ship in the fleet and giving tonnage, speed, armament, 
number of crew, etc. A copy of either this booklet or 
picture may be had for the asking. Write to the Prudential 
Insurance Company of America, Newark, N. J., stating 
which is preferred, or if both are desired state so in your 
letter. 
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Will yott accep t this 

buMness book if we 

send it free? 



Sign and mail the coopon below. Send no um neyl 
Take no lisk. 

One hundred and twelve ol the worid'a master InhI- 
nesB men have written ten books— a,o79 p««c»— x,4p7 
vital bustnefls Beoeta, ideas, methods. In them is tbe 
best of all that they know about 
—Purchaaiaff ^Salcsawuiahip 

"-Credits -^Adwei tislnf 

— CcMrrespoodemos — 4dllnc Plans 
— Maa-HaadUnc . ^Haadliac CaatMacn 
— Cost-keei»lac — Maa«TialaIaK j ..fiuaiaMB Geaoalihlp 
rOfVaiMa^ia^ -OOceSyttemi -Competitioa Fl«btla» 
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8aif§ 0919 erttio : "Amwtean Dick9n9-loo€r§ mill wloom* mltk •ntkyaloMm 
th9 first oonvnlMU tulsqyat; handy-volums 9diUon of thoir old fauoriu." 



CLEAN-UP SALE 
BIG CUT IN PRICES 

Subsequent to our holiday and midwinter campaigns, we have been taking a general account of 
stodc and planning new business. We find that we have on hand, among other things, a limited 
number of slightly rubbed sets of the BOOKLOVERS DICKENS— first placed before tte public in 
the autumn of 1908, and the latest attempt to realize the ideal edition of Dickens. In order to 
make way for new stock, we propose to close out these books, while they last, at a sweeping 
reduction from the regular prices. The gloss is gone a little from some of them; a few of tl» 
details are such as to forbid us to ship them as Al in every respect. But the irai>erfectioii8 are 
more than offset by the slaughtering of rates. If you have been thinking of adding these master-works 
to your library — or of replacing your incomplete and unsatisfactory set by a new one— or if you hadn't 
thought of the matter at all until you saw this announcement — this ts a irre«t ohanoe for yon. 

2,000 NEW PAGES OF TEXT — NEW ILLUSTRATIONS 

One volume of the BOOKLOVERS is dooted to a unique composite life of Dickens, in whidi the 
author's remarkable personality is for the first time adequately portrayed. (A'ew.) Another collects 600 
pages of miscellaneous tales, sketches, etc., revealing Dickens's characteristics in new and interestiniF 
ways. {Not in the ordinary edition*.) Still another includes the best of Dickens's letters, speeches, and 
plays, and all of his poetry. (Not in the ordinary editions.) Introductions place the reader fully in 
touch with each novel. Critical Comments give the best that eminent writers have said regardinip 
each, and eadi is summarized in a concise Argument. Notes explain contemporary allusions and 
illuminate particular passages. In addition to all this, Suggestions for Study enable the reader to 
test his knowledge ana supply material for study-circles. (New in design, content , and orratigetMnt.^ 



-NO OTHER EDITION HAS THESE COMBINED FEATURES 



X. 1 C««poalf • LHb of Dtefceas. One Tolume of the Book- 
loTcis b devoted to a composite Life of Dickens by F. T. 
Marzlals. Mamie Dickens. John Forster. and A. W. Ward ; 
with Critical Essays by Swinburne, Talne, J. L. Hughes, 
and others. 

a. Fall laftrodMilooi by Andrew Lancr. Charles Dickens 
the Younffer. H. W. Mabie. and Edward Ererett Hale. 

!l. Basays, CrlUoal Cooui*at«, Arfnaioata, umA RotM, 
ected from the wrttines of F. G. Kitton. J. T. Fields. 
R. Stockton. W. THgnmouth Shore. Walter Jerrold. 
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Georsre Glssing. G. K. 



Chesterton, and maay otfiers. 
consisting of short stories, 
sketches, and articles, largely from the files of 
••Household Words," and "All the Year Round." One 
entire volume of Dickens's characteristic work b thus 
preserved. 

K. Lwttara, Syssshsa, Plays, aad T w m m The beat of 
Dickens's remarkable correspondence: the most typical 
of h\% eloquent public utterances : three of his plays ; and 
all of his writings in verse. 



THE THmn VOUIMES FOR $1.00 BUT YOU WILL HAVE TO ACT NOW 



NO DEPOSIT 

If you will fill out and promptly return the following coupon, 
an entire 3o*rolume set of the BOOKLOVERS DICKENS 
will be sent, all charges paid, for your examination. 
No money need accompany the coupon. If. sfter 
a leisurely, careful inspection and comparison of the books, 
jrou are not satisfied, vou may return them at our expense. If 
you are convinced of their value, you may retain them by 
sending us f 1.00 only. The balance may be paid at the rate of 
le.oo per month. 



The BOOKLOVERS is the first adequate edMon of Dickens 
prepared for general distribution to American readers. Best. 
because it gives hundreds of pages of the author's characteristic 
work not found in the ordinary editions —because It poascswea 
remarkable special features not in anv other edition wbatsoever. 
The subscription price is f6ojot>. Yoa can gat a set bow fcr 
fasxo in the art<loth binding and for Sa9.5o la the laxwiotis 
halMeather. You have the prlTllege of payinfr ibr It a Httle at 
a time. Write at once. Shrewd bargain -hunters *^ * * 
appreciate the opportunity. 



THE UNIVERSITY SOCIETY, 44-60 East Twenty-thlrd Street, New York 



THE UNIVERSITY SOCIRTY, 44-60 E. 83rd Street. New York B.C4-9. 

Please forTvard prepaid for examination a slis^htly damaged set of the Book/overs Dickens in half-lemttur. If the 
books are satisfactory, f shall pay you pjoo Tvithin five days after receipt, and fiJOO each month 4hereaft*^ until thtfhH 
amount, $39,50, has been paid. If not, I shall notify yon and hold them subject to your order. {CX»m^e if ti^th i» 
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The Reduction of Skeleton Worth.* 

BY PREDEIilCK C. GLADDEN. 

COMPREHEND quite perfectly," said the 
Hindoo doctor suavely. " You do not desire 
to be fatigued by the favorite modern method 
of undergoing a series of violent athletic exer- 
cises, combined with a severely plain diet. 
Very well — it is not necessary. My treat- 
ment entails no physical suffering nor inconvenience, and has in- 
variably proved quite as efficacious. Be good enough to fol- 
low me." 

Singleton Worth, bachelor, broker, fat, florid and forty-five, 
rose heavily and followed his lithe, slight, swarthy guide up a 
short staircase, along a narrow hall, at the end of which a 
heavy oaken door opened noiselessly, admitting them into a long, 
spacious chamber, which resembled, in general appearance, the 
cooling-off room of a Turkish bath establishment. There were 
a dozen or more leather couches, numerous lounging chairs of 
similar material, and several small tables upon which were placed 
smoking-utensils, illustrated magazines and papers. Otherwise 
the room was bare except for the thick rugs on the floor of pol- 
ished hard wood. There were no pictures and no windows. It 

•CopTTlght, 1909, by The Shortstory Publishing Company. Copyright secured in Great 
Britain. All rights reserved. The writer of this story received a cash prize of $160 In Thr 
Black Cat story contest ending May 16, 1906. 

1 
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2 THE REDUCTION OF SINGLETON WORTH. 

was lighted by incandescent bulbs placed at intervals in the walls, 
near the ceiling. 

" Be seated," said Dr. Abkandah, courteously indicating a 
chair at one of the little tables, and seating himself at its oppo- 
site side. He touched a bell, and a Hindoo lad of about ten, 
clad in picturesque Oriental garments and wearing a huge tur- 
ban, appeared. The doctor spoke a few words in the vernacular. 
The boy salaamed, disappeared and presently returped with small 
cups of coffee and nargilehs. He filled the latter deftly from 
a large jade jar and having seen that the pipes were properly 
lighted, vanished. 

The doctor sipped his coffee meditatively, exhaling huge clouds 
of the fragrant Persian tobacco. His guest followed his example 
in silence, secretly wondering what was coining next, and some- 
what perturbed in spirit. There was nothing in his surroundings 
to suggest an operating-room, and yet he had a curious inward 
sinking at the pit of his stomach as if he were about to submit 
to some severe physical ordeal. He recollected, too, with a 
spasm of uncontrollable regret, that he had not been at great 
pains to secure proper testimonials concerning the professional 
standing of the newly arrived practitioner, and that he was really 
possessed of no definite information on that head. It was true 
that, at the club of late, several men had told astonishing tales 
of extraordinary cures which had been effected in an incredibly 
short time by this much-heralded recent arrival. But these tales 
after all might be mere rumor, none of the cures authenticated, 
and the man a dangerous charlatan, for all he actually knew to 
' the contrary. Unconquerable distrust welled up in his bosom. 
He leaned forward and drained the coffee-cup in a gulp. Then 
he composed himself to look with an appearance of tranquillity ai 
the quiet little man opposite, before speaking. Dr. Abkandah's 
imperturbable demeanor relaxed somewhat. He even smiled, 
and Worth gave an involuntary gasp of relief as the doctor 
spoke. 

" My treatment is of the most simple nature. I apprehend 
that you are already familiar with the theory, which many do 
not admit to be a fact, that each of us is possessed of a so-called 
astral body which, under certain conditions, by those who have 
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attained the power, may be projected to places far distant from 
the physical body, there to represent it in all things as if the 
physical body were actually present." 

Worth smiled incredulously. " Oh, of course I've heard of 
that sort of thing. Never took much stock in it though. Never 
knew any one who did." He was quite himself now, quite at his 
ease, he felt. If this fellow was one of those Theosophist chaps, 
why he couldn't do any harm. 

Dr. Abkandah bowed with the utmost politeness. " You may 
have occasion to change your mind, Mr. Worth," he said. " How- 
ever, it is not important that you should do so now. In fact, it 
is quite as well that you should feel as you do on such matters, 
because you can then have the less unwillingness to submit to 
my treatment. I do not propose to send your astral body forth. 
On the contrary it will remain here and your consciousness will 
remain here with it. Your physical body will, however, go 
abroad. Its wanderings, which you must follow and observe 
mentally, may occasion you some uneasiness. But as I have 
already indicated, you will be conscious of no physical pain. 
That is all I am at liberty to explain to you. Do you still wish 
to undertake the treatment ? " 

Worth imagined he began to feel a little drowsy, but he cer- 
tainly was extremely comfortable. This idea of sending his body 
out somewhere and leaving him quietly enjoying his coffee and 
pipe, appeared to him the very quintessence of excellent jesting. 
He resolved, however, to enter into the spirit of the joke. 

" By all means. Doctor," he cried. " I should like nothing 
better." 

Hardly had the words left his mouth when the room grew 
suddenly dark. He saw dimly, as through a thick mist, the 
shadowy outline of the doctor's form, erect and menacing as it 
appeared to his numbing faculties. He heard a strange chant — 
a weird clash of copper cymbals — there came a brilliant flash 
of violet light, thrice repeated. He gasped for breath, struggled 
to rise, and fell back in his chair unconscious. 

When he came to himself the doctor had vanished and he was 
alone. At first he had some difficulty in realizing where he was. 
But gradually, as his thinking powers resumed their sway, the 
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4 THE REDUCTION OF SINGLETON WORTH. 

recollection of his recent talk with the Hindoo doctor came to 
him. His mind was as clear as a bell, and he experienced with 
keen enjoyment a consciousness of mental power and alertness 
which he had never before possessed. Every object in the room 
stood forth in astonishing distinctness before his mental vision. 
With one rapid glance he completed and tabulated an exact in- 
ventory of its entire contents. The pipe which he had been 
smoking lay on the table at his hand beside the half-finished cup 
of coffee*. He reached forth his hand to take up the pipe. It 
would be more correct to say that he attempted to reach forth 
his hand, for though he was painfully aware of the volition to do 
so, nothing happened. His hand did not move from the arm of 
the chair on which it was resting. He sprang to his feet — that 
is, he intended to spring to his feet — but again there was no 
resultant to the mental impulse. Again and again he endeavored, 
with all the force of his will, to compel his muscles to respond to 
the demands of his brain. But always with the same result. 
There was absolutely no response, and he remained seated, lean- 
ing back in his chair, not having changed the position of any 
portion of his body by the slightest fraction of an inch, from 
the time that he awoke. He became gradually aware of a 
curious but delicious sensation of perfect bodily ease. He 
felt as light as a feather and as if he might easily vault 
over a house. Or, rather, as his mind, working with light- 
ning-like rapidity, told him, he felt no sensation at all. And 
yet he was in entire possession of all his intellectual faculties 
and therefore keenly alive to his sensations. His mind told him 
so. It also told him that this was all perfectly ridiculous. He 
laughed aloud at the extraordinary state of things. That is, he 
meant to laugh, but the laugh died in his throat, or would have 
died there if it had ever got that far, which it did not. He be- 
came angry, furious, and particularly so at that ass of a doctor! 
If he ever got hold of him ! In the midst of all this perplexity 
he recalled the doctor's curious last remark: 

" Your astral body will remain here and your consciousness 
will remain with it. Your physical body will, however, go abroad. 
Its wanderings, which you must follow and observe mentally, 
may occasion you some uneasiness — " 
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So this was what had happened to him. Of course ! He might 
have guessed it before. Well, of all the confounded useless 
things he had ever heard of, an astral body was certainly the 
most abandoned concentration of futility. But his physical body 
— wandering abroad — and without any controlling mind ! 
Great Heavens! 

What would it do ? " The Lord knows that old physical bod.>= 
always needed all the mind it could conveniently accumulate," 
soliloquized Worth. He was not to be left long in doubt on this 
subject, however, for he became almost immediately cognizant 
of the fact that things were happening elsewhere. 

By just what intellectual or supernatural process he became 
aware of the events which followed and were borne in upon his 
inner consciousness, he was unable to determine to his own 
satisfaction. Even his wonderfully quickened perception was 
insufficient to enable him to analyze the phenomenon. He knew 
he was still in the same chair in the doctor's room. All the ob- 
jects in that room were as clearly visible as they had been 
from the moment of his awakening. And yet he seemed to be 
not there, but on Broadway, and keenly alive to all that was oc- 
curring on that thoroughfare. And this sense of being in two 
places at the same time was sufficiently perplexing in itself to 
leave no unemployed section of his gray matter for the purpose 
of solving the other coincident problem. Indeed, any transient 
wonderment at the ability to see and hear things which were 
transpiring at a place where he knew he was not, was quickly 
swallowed up in a most absorbing interest in observing the 
things themselves. 

For at this instant he appeared on the scene. Perhaps it 
would be more correct, in view of what shortly became appar- 
ent to his much perturbed mind, to say that " it '' appeared on 
the scene. Singleton Worth recognized his extremely familiar 
self, clad in his customary habiliments. But at that point the 
recognition ceased. For there was an expression of absolute 
blankness upon the face of the individual that was now parad- 
ing down Broadway that he indignantly repudiated as a cor- 
rect simulacrum of his own business countenance. 

"Great Scott!'* (The doctor's words again flashed into his 
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head.) ** That is my physical body without any brains at- 
tached. Now we are up against it ! " 

The hands of a jeweller's clock indicated the hour of eight- 
thirty. Worth made a rapid calculation. " Eight-thirty in the 
evening, and I came into this rascally doctor's house at about 
eleven-thirty in the morning." How many horrible things had 
happened since then ? His soul sank in dread ; but he was none 
the less able to escape the cognizance of the subsequent adven- 
tures of the external semblance of himself. 

It walked at a leisurely gait down Broadway, occasionally 
bumping into pedestrians and mechanically apologizing by a 
bow and a polite lift of its hat. At street corners Worth's agony 
was augmented by the extraordinary narrowness of Its escapes 
from being run over. But It ploughed stodgily along and Worth 
began to hope again. 

" Now, if the blamed thing doesn't meet anybody It knows," 
he reflected, " It may pull through. Maybe It's got sense 
enough to go home and go to bed." 

This proved not to be the case, however, as Worth very shortly 
discovered. For his bodily alter ego, instead of turning to the 
right at Madison Square into Twenty-seventh Street and then 
west to Worth's bachelor apartment on that street, held steadily 
south into the Square, where It sat down on a bench and pro- 
ceeded to light and dispose of a cigar. 

By this time Worth had begun to realize that this physical 
self, whose peregrinations he was forced to observe, was fol- 
lowing something very like a preconceived and logical course 
of action, being evidently guided by a sort of animal instinct 
from one place to another and from one experience to the next. 
It was like a blind horse that, having been driven for years over 
a milk route, would stop at the proper houses with no guidance 
from the driver, purely from the force of habit. 

He strove to ascertain what the moving impulse could be, 
and presently decided that his other self was simply repeating 
his own movements of some previous evening. If this theory 
were correct, and second thought convinced him that it was en- 
tirely possible, then It would go on through the evening, blindly 
doing over again whatever things he had done on that former 
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night which It seemed to be re-living. But which of all of the 
evenings of the past could it be? Certainly an evening when 
he had smoked a cigar in Madison Square. Probably that of 
his last previous visit to that place. When was that? He 
cudgelled his memory. It came to him in an instant. Two 
weeks since. At least, two weeks prior to the unfortunate day 
when he foolishly entrusted his miserable self to the tender 
mercies of that Hindoo doctor. But whether that was this 
morning, or some day weeks ago, was beyond his present knowl- 
edge. At any rate he must strive to recall what happened on 
that night. Yes, he recollected that after dinner he had gone 
over to Madison Square to smoke a cigar just as that thing was 
doing now. But what next? Where did he go? Whom did 
he see? 

Merciful Heavens! And Powers of Darkness! For at this 
moment the figure on the bench arose, threw away the end of 
Its unfinished cigar and, crossing the park to Fifth Avenue, 
walked with a rapid stride across Twenty-third Street, headed 
south, as his recollection pitilessly predicted, for Washington 
Square. If Worth had experienced agony during the walk 
down Broadway and through the dragging puffs of that inter- 
minable cigar, that had indeed been slight compared to the 
torture and dismay that now shook his very soul. The terrible 
shrinking suspicion grew every moment into an appalling 
certainty. He strove to disbelieve his memory, — to hope that 
even yet he might be mistaken. But it was all of no avail. 
Nothing could save him now. For the unescapable reminis- 
cence would not be denied. On the evening he had last smoked 
a cigar in the park, he had called on Elizabeth Schermerhorn ! 

And Elizabeth, on that other evening, the first time he had 
seen her after her return from a five years' sojourn in Europe, 
had been exceedingly kind. Quite surprisingly so, in fact. So 
much so that Singleton Worth had begun to cherish dreams that 
possibly — The thought filled him with anguish. This had 
really been the bottom reason for his attempt at a reduction 
of his too evident figure. And now that thing ! — that block ! — 
that automaton! that fatal image of his own unfortunate self — 
was pressing relentlessly onward to become the instrument of his 
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undoing — the destroyer of his placid vision of future happi- 
ness! Was ever a more cruel fate thrust upon a helpless and 
innocent victim? 

An automobile whizzed through a cross street as the figure of 
himself stepped from the curb. " Run over It — Smash It ! " 
he shrieked in mental objurgation. But no such luck. With 
a sharp " honk " of the horn, a quick twist of the steering-wheel 
and a muttered oath from the chauffeur, the machine skidded 
to one side, missing the dream-like pedestrian by less than six 
inches. 

A burly mendicant bumped into It. It tipped Its hat and 
strode on undisturbed. The tramp slouched after, skulking close 
to the house-line. 

" Rob him ! knock him on the head ! throw him down a cellar- 
way ! He's got a good watch and plenty of money " implored 
the unhappy Worth. But as the foot-pad crept nearer to his 
intended victim a blue-coated, brass-buttoned minion of the law 
hove in sight, and the man took to his heels. The short remain- 
ing distance was speedily traversed and Worth, now in the low- 
est depths of soul-racking despondency, beheld his image mount 
the front steps of the Schermerhom mansion on Waverly 
Place. 

The footman took the card which the figure of a man with 
Its curiously accurate repetition of the events of the former 
evening had ready, and ushered It into the parlor. In an in- 
describably short space of time, or so at least it seemed to the 
frenzied Worth, Miss Schermerhom entered the room, holding 
out both hands with her most charming smile. If she had 
seemed beautiful to Singleton Worth on the occasion of his 
previous visit, she was a thousand times more attractive to his 
distracted mental vision, clad as she now was in a bewitching 
gown of a gray, shimmery material that displayed her tall, 
graceful figure to its utmost advantage. The effigy on the sofa 
sat unmoved, the same vacuous expression on its countenance. 

" Stand up and shake hands, for Heaven's sake," begged 
Worth from the depths of his tortured soul. " Even a wooden 
man would have sense enough to do that." 

But the figure on the couch remained calmly seated while 
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the young woman moved forward, the inane expression on Its 
face unchanged, as she drew nearer. 

" Why, Mr. Worth, what can be the matter with you, — are 
you ill ? " exclaimed Miss Schermerhorn in mingled amaze- 
ment and alarm. " Let me get you a glass of wine." She rang 
the bell, gave hurried directions, and the butler returned in- 
stantly with a decanter and some wine glasses. Hastily filling 
one, the girl handed it to the figure on the couch. Feeling the 
glass in Its hand. Worth's unfortunate image carried it to Its 
mouth and gulped the contents down with one swallow, and with- 
out the slightest change of expression. 

" Do you feel better now ? " queried his hostess anxiously. 
Still no reply — but the creature sat there with the same inane 
countenance, holding the empty wine-glass in Its hand. In 
desperation, the young woman filled the glass once more from 
the decanter. And once more, with automaton-like precision, 
it was emptied in the twinkling of an eye, still with no appar- 
ent restoration of any symptoms of mentality. Miss Schermer- 
horn looked sharply at the figure of a man before her. The ex- 
pression of solicitude passed suddenly from her face. A sus- 
picion had been aroused which developed rapidly into certainty. 
Worth, now in the very abandonment of despair, saw her coun- 
tenance take on first a hot flush of anger, which was rapidly 
followed by a look of utter and intense disgust. She rang the 
bell sharply. The footman appeared. 

" Wilkins," said Miss Schermerhorn icily, " Mr. Worth will 
be glad if you will assist him to the outer door. You need not 
trouble yourself to go farther with him. And Wilkins,'* she 
added, as the man bowed in silence while his mistress retreated 
to a door leading into an adjoining room, ^^ I am not at home 
hereafter when Mr. Worth calls." 

The footman stood in the outer vestibule a moment watch- 
ing the retreating figure. There seemed no necessity for call- 
ing a cab, as he had first intended doing. Whatever might bo 
the mental condition of the departing visitor, there was no 
physical inability apparent, at least as far as the power of lor 
comotion was concerned. For no hesitation nor uncertainty was 
displayed in the manner in wbicb Worth's counterfeit present* 
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ment descended the long flight of steps. At the bottom It halted 
for a moment, drew a cigar from Its pocket and lighted it in 
a perfectly natural way. The footman shook his head, mystified 
beyond comprehension, turned, and went back into the house, 
closing the door softly behind him. 

Worth glanced again around the room in which his spirit 
was imprisoned, in an attempt to escape further knowledge of 
these disgraceful happenings. There was still no change in 
any respect. The pipe still lay on the table within reach of his 
hand, which still rested on the arm of the chair. All the other 
objects in the room were as plainly discernible as ever. And 
he was still utterly unable to perform the slightest physical 
function which his mind directed and desired, as renewed ef- 
forts in that direction speedily assured him. He had passed, 
however, from anxiety and distress concerning the adventures 
of his physical self to profound indifference. He cared little 
what became of that useless body. It had successfully accom- 
plished the destruction of his fondest hopes and now it might 
proceed on Its fated career to any wretched end. Nothing could 
matter. 

All these thoughts passed through the wretched broker's mind 
in the slight period of time consumed in the lighting of the 
cigar. But he noticed now that something had happened to his 
walking delegate. For the first time it displayed symptoms of 
uncertainty. It seemed not to know what to do next nor where 
to go. And Its appearance had remarkably changed. The char- 
acteristic ruddy, almost apoplectic complexion had been suc- 
ceeded in an instant by a pallor that was almost sickly in its 
aspect. The double chin had nearly vanished, the corpulent 
waist line had shrunk a full third, and Its clothes hung loosely 
on Its diminished frame. There was a distressed, haunted look 
on Its face which was pitiful to see as It stood on the curb in 
front of the house, looking first in one direction and then in an- 
other like a hunted animal. 

" Serves you jolly well right," reflected W(Hiii with a kind 
of bitter joy. " You ought to get thin. YouVe done enough 
to make a fat man into a ghost in twenty-four hours.'' 

And then he realized what the trouble really was. The 
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schedule had been interrupted by the events which had taken 
place at Miss Schermerhorn's house. Certainly he had not been 
summarily ejected on the occasion of his last visit. Quite the 
contrary, he remembered only too well, with a deep sense of 
his loss. And there being no further possibility of proceeding 
exactly to repeat all the experiences of that prior evening, the 
creature was helpless. 

Just then It crossed the street with a hesitating step, and, 
going into Washington Square, sat down on one of the 
benches. Worth's fears returned in greater numbers. For it 
at once occurred to him that the thing had gone back in the 
schedule to Its last performance before calling on Miss Scher- 
merhom. If that were true it would take up the thread at that 
point and go woodenly ahead once more in Its attempts to re- 
peat the subsequent acts. As soon as It had finished that cigar. 
It would probably return to her house and attempt to make 
another call. The idea was maddening. The figure smoked 
stolidly on. The cigar was nearly finished, — a few more 
puffs and It would rise and throw it away, and then — But the 
mental strain had been too great, and consciousness departed. 

He was roused by a voice which at first he did not recognize. 
But as he strove to recover his senses, the soft tones of the 
speaker took on some measure of familiarity, and he seemed to 
hear, while still in a half-wakened dreamy state, these words: 

"There can be absolutely no doubt that extraordinary physi- 
cal changes in the human body are sometimes produced by and 
are directly traceable as the effects of severe mental strain or 
suffering. These phenomena are so universally acknowledged 
and accredited as to be no longer disputable. You will there- 
fore readily perceive, gentlemen, that as in the excellent demon- 
stration of my system which you have recently witnessed, — '' 
But here the voice, which had been growing fainter and fainter, 
faded away entirely, and Worth's next conscious impression 
was that some one was bathing his temples with a wet sponge, 
and that there was an exceedingly pungent odor in his nostrils. 
He sat up in the chair with an effort. And then he realized that 
he was still in the same place and became aware that there was 
a fresh cup of coffee on the table by his side. He drank it 
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greedily. Dr. Abkandah, from the other side of the table, spoke 
with his customary softness: 

" You will find it wiser, Mr. Worth, to go into the country for 
a few days that you may become accustomed to your changed 
physical condition before resuming the regular routine of your 
life. You will observe that I have provided you with appro- 
priate garments, as those which you wore when you came here 
would now hardly be becoming." 

Worth started to his feet and sprang to a mirror. He was 
indeed differently clad, in a new, well-fitting suit of gray. He 
gazed at first with alarmed surprise, but afterward with com- 
placent satisfaction, at his changed appearance. He had evi- 
dently lost about fifty pounds in weight. His face, a trifle 
pale, looked ten years younger, although his hair was slightly 
tinged with gray at the temples. 

" The hair will resume its natural color in a day or two, 
Mr. Worth," said the doctor. " And the country air will quite 
restore your normal complexion. And now, as I am extremely 
busy, may I ask you to allow me to show you to the carriage 
which is waiting. You will find your railway ticket and full 
directions for your journey in your inside pocket; also that 
all necessary arrangements have been made for your entertain- 
ment at your destination. You are provided with suflBcient 
funds. My charges, as you will recall, were paid in advance, 
and were inclusive of these minor details. I trust you will 
live long to enjoy your improved physical condition." He 
rose and led the way to the door. 

" But, Doctor," expostulated the bewildered broker, a thou- 
sand anxious questions rushing to his lips. 

" Not a word now, Mr. Worth," replied the doctor firmly. 
" This is my invariable rule. On your return I shall cheerfully 
answer any inquiries you may choose to make." 

And Worth was hurried down into a carriage which whirled 
him rapidly to the depot en route for his country visit. 

After a pleasant stay of ten days in an obscure village in 
southern Pennsylvania, Worth found himself back again in the 
city and drove directly to Dr. Abkandah's house. It was va- 
cant, with a " To Let " sign hanging out. He w^nt tfaeu to bifl 
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apartment, letting himself in with his latch-key, his valet being 
away. There was a pile of letters on his table and one on top 
was sealed with an Oriental seal. Worth tore it open eagerly, 
and read the following brief message: 

Dbar Mb. Wosth: I am unexpectedly recalled to 
India. I leave 70a my benediction. Remember one thing 
always. There are sometimeB things which happen in a 
man's life that can never be explained. And those things 
are far better forgotten. Abkandah. 



" Do you know. Singleton," said his wife, as they lolled back 
blissfully in their steamer chairs on their honeymoon trip 
abroad, reveling in the wondrous beauty of sky and sea, "I 
had the queerest experience one evening about three months 
ago. Tt was when you were away in the country taking that 
wonderful cure that fairly made a new man of you. I have 
often thought I'd like to tell you about it, and yet it was so strange 
and incomprehensible that sometimes I almost believe I 
dreamed it, though it seemed terribly real at the time. But 
something has always prevented me from telling you about it. 
Do you think I ought to ? " 

"My dearest Elizabeth," said Worth, taking her hand sur- 
reptitiously under cover of the rug, " was it disagreeable ? " 

" Excessively so," rejoined Mrs. Worth emphatically. 

*• But after all did it turn out all right in the end ? " 

She gazed at him fondly: " Yes, it turned out gloriously." 

" Well, then, my darling," said Worth easily, " if it turned 
out all right, what's the use of hanging on to a disagreeable 
memory, or bringing the slightest cloud on the perfect happi- 
ness of our blissful existence. The best thing to do about that 
experience is just to forget it." 

" I believe you are right. Singleton," she replied, returning 
the pressure of his fingers with a little squeeze. " At any rate 
it certainly wouldn't do any good to tell you." 

And she never did. 
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The Insuring of Mrs* Harrigan** 

BY JAMES FRANCIS DWYEB. 

T was Fenwick's first trip in the employ of the 
Gotham and Glory Life Assurance Company. 
He had talked much, but business had not come 
his way. It requires an exceptionally good 
talker to interest a farmer in life assurance. 
Fenwick had just begun to realize this when he 
chanced to meet Maloney. 

"It's no use wastin' yer breath on me," said that individual, 
" but I'll put you wise to some sure business." 

Within Fenwick's breast Hope flared up and made him gasp. 
"Where?" he cried 

" Turn up by the lake and walk along by the pine woods till 
you strike Harrigan's place. Harrigan takes out a policy with 
every insurance man that comes his way." 

Fenwick shut his bag with a snap and hurried up the long, 
hot and dusty road. 

Harrigan was sitting before his open door when the insurance 
agent approached. The farmer was a thin, consumptive-looking 
man, with the weary look of the confirmed pessimist. F^iwick 
summed him up as an easy victim, and with much confidence he 
unloosed his opening speech. 

Harrigan listened patiently. " Is it the biggest and best com- 
pany in the world ? " he asked languidly. 

" Certainly," cried Fenwick. " We have five hundred and 
eleven millions in reserve. We paid out ninety-seven millions in 
claims last year. No humbugging with our society, sir. 'So 
trouble for the unfortunate widows and orphans." He unlocked 
his bag and pulled out a mass of insurance literature. "And the 
rates, Mr. Harrigan ! Now, what will be your age at your next 
birthday?" 

* Copyright, 1909, by The Shortstorj Publishing Company. Copyright secured In Great 
Britoln. All rights reMrred. 
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The fanner whittled a piece of pine and contemplated the little 
pile of chips. 

" It wasn't myself I was thinking of," he said, dreamily. 

"Wife, sir?'^ queried Fenwick briskly, sorting out his forms 
with nervous fingers. " What age is she, sir ? " 

Harrigan stood up and turned towards the door of the shack. 
" Come inside and we'll talk it over," he said. 

The agent was jubilant. His fat face glowed with delight 
His heart throbbed mightily as visions of a fat commission floated 
before his mind. 

Harrigan motioned him to a broken-backed chair near the fire- 
place, while he perched himself on a stool between his visitor and 
the door. The farmer seemed to be pondering over some problem, 
and Fenwick, seeing that he was not listening to the remarks 
about the benefits of life assurance, stopped talking and waited 
for him to speak. 

After a few minutes' silence, Harrigan drew his stool closer and 
leaned forward. 

" Wish you had turned up last week," he murmured. 

"Better late than never," said Fenwick cheerily. "I'm in 
time if your good lady is — " 

" That's just it," interrupted Harrigan moodily, " she's dead." 

The agent's backbone seemed to lose its stiffening force, and his 
body sagged. The information startled him. 

"I — I thought you wanted to insure her," he stammered, 

" So I do," said Harrigan quietly. 

Fenwick tried to smile, but fear smoothed out the wrinkles that 
mirth tried to create, and left his face white and ghastly. He 
thought of the two miles of dusty road that separated Harrigan 
from his nearest neighbor, and the mournful sobbing of the pines 
tautened his nerves. 

"But — but you cannot insure her," he spluttered; "it's im- 
possible." 

Harrigan reached forward and tapped him hard with a bony 
forefinger. " Ko one knows she's dead," he whispered. 

The agent's throat became suddenly parched, and he breathed 
painfully. The weird song of the pines increased in volume. 

Again the farmer loaned forward and tapped him impressively. 
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A toil-battered hand pointed to a long box beneath the stretcher, 
and Fenwick shivered. 

" She's in that/' he murmured ; " and I want you to insure her 
for a thousand dollars. Wait a moment and I'll show her to you." 

The limp and perspiring agent glanced towards the door, but 
Harrigan read his thoughts. lie reached forward and grasped 
Fenwick by the collar, and then, stooping down, kicked the lid off 
the long box. A figure wrapped in canvas lay inside it. 

"Good Lord!" shrieked the insurance man. "Wha — what 
happened to her ? " 

" I fixed her with this axe," said Harrigan calmly. '' She has 
been talking too much of late, an' I got tired of her tongue." 

The agent showed symptoms of apoplexy. The chair creaked 
as his spineless body sank against the broken back. 

" Come on, wake up," cried Harrigan irritably. '^ Get out your 
forms and your pen and ink, and we'll insure her. I'll give you 
two hundred dollars out of the deal when I get their check." 

He let the head of tlie axe fall noisily upon the floor, and the 
agent came to life again. 

" Yes, sir; oh, yes, sir, 1 will," he stammered. " Five thousand 
dollar policy ? Yes, sir, certainly." 

Harrigan juggled playfully with the axe, and the fountain pen 
travelled at full speed across the printed forms. 

"Wha — what name, sir?" gasped Fenwick. "What is — er 
— what was the lady's name ? " 

"Mary Ann Harrigan, maiden name O'Brien," answered the 
farmer. 

" Ah, yes. Ann Harrigan Mary, maiden name O'Ryan," mum- 
bled the nervous agent " Wha — what age will she be next birth- 
day?" 

Harrigan looked puzzled. He balanced the axe in his hand and 
contemplated the ceiling. 

" Guess she won't have one," he said, slowly. 

Fenwick stopped writing. "We must put in what age she — 
she will be next b — b — birthday," he gurgled. 

"Very good," said Harrigan, "I'll see what age she was last 
birthday. It's entered in this * History of the Revolution.' " 

He moved across the room to consult the worn volume that lay 
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upon the mantel-shelf, and the agent saw an opportunity to es- 
cape. With a bound he cleared the stool that blocked his path to 
the door, dashed down the green patch before the house and, 
springing over the low stone wall, fled at top speed, leaving pro- 
posal forms, fountain pen, and handgrip on Harrigan's table. A 
shout came down the wind, and a stone whizzed past him, and his 
short legs ate up the dusty road at a terrific gait. 

An hour afterwards, Fenwick, with clothes all torn and 
.-^plashed, breathlessly related the story of tlie murder of Mrs. Har- 
rigan to the policeman in the nearest town, and when he had fin- 
ished the officer propped himself against the saloon and laughed 
till the tears raced down his cheeks. 

" Have ye run all the way ? " asked the Law. 

Fenwick snapped out an affirmative. The other's mirth an- 
noyed him. 

" Well, that's a dumed shame," grinned the officer. " You're 
a fat man and you may be troubled with heart disease. I'll have 
to be speaking to Harrigan, or he'll be killing one of you fellers 
yet. You're the sixth insurance man that he has played the trick 
on this last month. That's a dummy stuffed with wool that he has 
in the box. He never had a wife, to my knowledge, and I've been 
round here this twenty years." 

And again the Law propped itself against the saloon to ease 
the merriment bubbling within, while the representative of the 
Gotham and Glory Life Assurance Company hurried down the 
street. 
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A Light in the Desert.* 

BY CLIFFORD HOWARD. 

ITH deep sighs of relief the two men slid from 

their horses at the edge of the well. Already 

the shadows of the giant Panamints had cast 

the shroud of night upon the stygial sands of 

Death Valley. Only the topmost peaks, ten 

thousand feet above, still saw the day, and their 

roseate pinnacles, incarnate valedictions of the descending sun, 

glimmered in the infinite altitude as torturing lights of heaven 

upon the brink of Hades. 

Before the last glow had faded into the blackness, the two men 
had made their camp, a sparking fire of tule and mesquite was 
ablaze upon the edge of the oasis, the wearied horses were grazing 
eagerly upon the rank bunch grass, and their owners, recumbent 
upon the ground, were munching in hungry silence. 

" I tell you what it is, Hoskins," remarked one of them at last, 
as he cut himself a slice of the canned beef, "this working for 
Uncle Sam and the glory of science is all right enough as poetry, 
but painfully unsatisfying to a man's independence. I have had 
just about all I want of it — shut up in a moldy oflSce half the 
year and hid from the face of man the other six months, freezing 
in the mountains or burning the life out of your throat in the 
desert. I'm going to quit." 

"Fine talk. Doc," commented the other — "noble ambition. 
What are you going to do? — turn philanthropist and take old 
Bailey's claim off his hands ? " 

"No philanthropy about it, Hoskins. My hunch regarding 
that old fellow's mine has developed into a gilt-edge cinch. I got 
a letter at Daggett from the assay oflSce. The samples of ore I 

* Copyright, 1909, by The Shortstory Publishing Company. Copyright secured in Great 
Britain. All rights reserved. The writer of this story recelred a cash prixe of fltf in 
The Black Cat story contest ending May 15, 1908. 
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took out of a little drift of my own making average over sixty 
dollars! Bailey missed the ledge entirely and has been going 
farther from it at every pick. Thought Td keep this to myself, 
but you're entitled to know it, Hoskins, as a safety valve to my 
exuberant joy/' 

" Bully for you. Doc ! " congratulated Hoskins. " What did 
you say was the price of your option on the claim ? " 

" Nine hundred and fifty — good until next Thursday, the 
tenth. We ought to get into Rhyolite by Tuesday ; and then, with 
a sheet of paper and a decent i)en, I'll bid farewell to your Uncle 
Samuel and embark upon the sea of manly independence. No 
philanthropy or charity about this, my dear fellow; nothing but 
pure, natural, human selfishness. If there could exist such a 
specimen as a sane altruist, and I happened to be that one, I 
suppose I would go to old Bailey and show the gambling whiskey- 
drinker that he's got good values in his mine and refuse to allow 
him to sacrifice it to me, notwithstanding that he thinks he's 
sticking me now for two hundred per cent, more than it will ever 
be worth. But as I'm only an ordinary mortal and am not losing 
my wits, I'm going to do business along natural and conventional 
lines. We're all selfish at heart — every one of us. All business 
is selfish — all charity is selfish — indirectly, perhaps, but selfish 
at bottom, all the same. I am blunt enough to admit it regarding 
myself, and that's the only real difference between me and some 
others. 

" 'However good a man may be, 

Or noble, brave or kind ; 
However great his charity 

Or sacrifice designed, 
He acts for self and self alone, 

And not for man or friend : 
To pleasure gain or pain disown 

Is but his selfish end.' 

" I don't know who wrote the rhjone, but it sums up my philos- 
ophy to a finish." 

" Mine, too," acquiesced Hoskins, preparing to light a cigarette. 
" But don't you know, Bradley," he continued, after a meditative 
puff or two, "I can't help questioning sometimes whether there 
is not something in us, beyond and apart from our ' self ' instinct, 
which on occasion prompts us to sacrifice ourselves for others, 
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without our knowing why we do it and without a thought or a 
possibility of any personal consideration; an expression, as it 
were, of that higher, impersonal charity which the moralists assert 
must be conceded in order to account for the cohesion of society 
and the drift toward universal brotherhood." 

"You're too metaphysical for me, Hoskins. I am not ready 
to admit any such duality of motive. So far as I am concerned, 
I am of the earth, earthy, and I can't conceive of my doing 
anything for another, whatever it may cost me by way of sacrifice 
or pain, which is not in its final analysis reducible to pure, 
personal selfishness." 

" That's all right. Doc. I'm more than seven-eighths ready to 
agree with you. But, all the same, it sticks in my mental craw 
that each of us — and you're no exception to the rule — holds 
somewhere in reserve a modicum of this higher charity; a some- 
thing which is capable, when the opportunity offers, of rising 
above the personal or the self and performing an act of pure 
unselfishness." 

The young Doctor of Science shrugged his shoulders and smiled 
indulgently. "You ought to have been a theologian," he com- 
mented. — " Hello ! what's that ? " 

A sudden cough had sounded out of the darkness. The two 
men turned, and by the glow of the fire beheld a human form 
crouching in the grass. 

" Hi, there, brother ! Who are you, and what do you want ? " 
demanded Hoskins with blunt amiability and a prompt precau- 
tionary hold upon his gun. 

The man straightened up and advanced slowly toward them. 
By his ragged clothes, his unkempt hair and beard, and by the 
furtive, half-malignant expression of his eyes, they classified him 
at once as a prisoner of the desert; one of earth's castaways, the 
moral stragglers who wander into the valley of death, lured by 
the silence, the desolation, the loneliness, wherein to hide from 
their crimes among men. The two explorers had seen his kind 
before. It was not imcommon to find them, one at a time, lurking 
about their camp, morose, suspicious, uncommunicative, yet drawn 
to the presence of their fellow-kind through some impelling 
instinct. 
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It was something of a surprise, therefore, when the man before 
them not only approached but spoke to them of his own accord: 
"You'll pardon me, strangers," he said, speaking with nervous 
quickness, "but I'm banking on it that you're square and ain't 
going* to refuse to give me a helpin' hand. You're the first white 
men I've spoke to for goin' on two years. Why I ain't clean 
locoed, only the Lord Almighty can tell you. I've got a wife and 
a thousand dollars waitin' for me on the outside ; but I daren't go ; 
I daren't get away. Somebody's got to go for me, and I take it 
you fellows ain't goin' to refuse me. I got a hunch you'll give 
me a fair deal." 

He had rattled on in a breathless sort of haste. He stopped 
now and eyed the two men curiously. 

" Sit down and have a bite of something with us," invited 
Bradley. 

"Thanks," returned the stranger, "It looks almighty good 
alongside o' Indian fodder." He sat down and ate two or three 
eager mouthfuls. Then he desisted, and went on with his talk: 
" You've heard of the Garcia case — Alfonso Garcia, the big 
rancher down at San Bernardino, who got into Death Valley 
here, some four years ago, and ain't been heard from since ? Some 
said he was murdered and some thought he just naturally died of 
the desert, like many a poorer devil. Anyhow, there's a standing 
reward of a thousand dollars, put up by his wife, for the man 
who can furnish the proof of what's become of him. And that 
thousand dollars is mine. D'ye hear me ? It's mine I I've found 
his body — his bones ; and day and night for sixteen months, mind 
you, I've watched 'em and guarded 'em. If any other man had 
80 much as laid his eyes on 'em, I'd 'a' killed him! They're 
mine — I found 'em — and that thousand dollars goes to me ! It's 
mine ! There ain't no man can hold it back from me. I'm goin' 
to get it, if I have to live another sixteen months in Hell waitin' 
for it I'm goin' back to my wife and my folks clean-handed. I 
swiped my pardner's grub stake — five hundred dollars; I ain't 
denyin' it to you. I didn't set out to do it, but I done it; but 
there ain't any man ever dare throw it at me. He'll have his five 
hundred when he or anybody else sees me again. All I want is 
a fresh start, and, by Heaven, I'm goin' to have it ! I'm not sayin' 
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it ain't right what's come to me for what IVe done. IVe took 
my medicine ; and I don't need to tell you men what that means — 
a-livin' down here in the valley o' death; but when you've got a 
wife on the outside, and a kid, and it's only them that keeps you 
stickin' to the game instead o' layin' down your hand to the 
buzzards, you can figure it out for yourself what it does to a 
man's peace o' mind, to set out here in the desert and watch the 
sun come up and go down day after day and month after month, 
with a thousand dollars starin' you in the face each day and your 
wife a-callin' to you in your dreams at night. There's men that 
have gone clean crazy and laid dowoi and died after lookin' at the 
water mirage out there on the sands for a couple of hours. And 
here's me, a-bumin' in Hades for sixteen months — sixteen ages — 
and Heaven standin' wide open before me ! " 

He stopped and fixed his haggard eyes upon his two auditors 
with a look shading uncannily from intense fierceness to one of 
appealing despair. 

" Why haven't you gone and claimed the reward ? " asked 
Hoskins, after the man had swallowed another mouthful. " Why 
have you waited all this time ? " 

" Why! '* retorted the man fiercely. " Do you suppose I'd leave 
those bones layin' there for somebody else, maybe, to come along 
and find while I was gone? And what show would I have if 
Garcia's folks was minded to turn me down? And ain't I said 
to you why I'm out here ? Do you think I'm a fool, to go back 
before I've got the cash in my pocket to make good ? " 

" I see," returned Hoskins ; " and I guess you are right about 
it. You want some one to notify Garcia's people and testify to it 
that you're entitled to the reward. Well, I guess there won't be 
any trouble about our doing that much for you." 

" That's all I'm askin' of you, my friend ; and I don't ask you 
to move a hand till you're satisfied that I'm tellin' the truth to you. 
Here's Garcia's bunch o' keys. His name and address is on the 
tag. I guess maybe you can't see it by this light — but it's there." 

He passed the ring with the keys over to Hoskins, who scruti- 
nized the lettering on the aluminum tag, holding it up so as to 
permit the glow of the fire to illumine it " Yes, I can make it 
out," he said — " ^ Alfonso Garcia, San Bernardino, California.' " 
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" I found 'em in the sand, close by where his body was burned 
and buried/' continued the man ; " and this handkerchief, too, 
with his initials in the corner." 

"Must have been murdered and robbed," commented Bradley. 

"'Taint for me to say," answered the stranger, carefully 
replacing the keys and the handkerchief in his pocket " But you 
can satisfy yourself as to that, maybe, by diggin' up his bones; 
and that's what I'm askin' you to do. I ain't ever touched 'em 
yet" (and he instinctively crossed himself), "and there ain't 
any other man goin' to touch 'em without I say so. If you're 
goin' to give me a fair deal — and I have it here" (pointing to 
his breast) "that you men are white and mean to stand by me — 
why, it's no more'n right that you should see his body with your 
own eyes, so you can swear to Garcia's folks that it's the truth 
I'm tellin' you. Let 'em have it that you are witness and will 
take oath to it, that the thousand dollars belongs to me. It's 
mine — and you're goin' to see that it's handed over to me. There 
ain't no man or no law can hold it back from me! I can wait 
another week or another month, maybe, till you can get his people 
to come out here with you for the remains and bring me my 
money. I ain't askin' charity of you. Half of the cash is yours, 
if you'll have it. All I want is the five hundred, to clear my 
name and give me another chance. Is it a go, friends ? " 

" Sure thing," responded Iloskins. " We'll do what we can for 
you, old man, and we're not asking any pay for it, either, outside 
of actual expenses, perhaps. Come around in the morning, early — 
we must be moving before sun-up — and we'll have a look at 
Garcia's grave and his remains. My friend. Doc Bradley, here, 
is an expert on skeletons. Give him a couple of ribs and a jaw 
of some old dead-and-gone Methuselah, and he'll tell you more 
about his personal appearance, and his habits and his ancestors, 
than the old fellow ever knew himself." 

A smile of relief, of actual joy, lighted up the man's face as he 
rose. "Thanks, friends. I knowed you'd make good. I'll sleep 
happy tonight, and when she calls me I can tell her at last that 
I'm comin' — comin' home. It's 'Adios' to you, then, till the 
morning"; and with crouching body and soft, furtive step he 
slipped away and was swallowed up in the black desert night 
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In the twilight of the dawn two men followed laboriously in 
the wake of another as he pushed forward with intense nervous 
haste through the dry, yielding sand. Suddenly he stopped and 
pointed to a clump of mesquite. Close by it was a slight hollow 
in the ground, covered over with dried twigs and grass. As the 
two men joined him he knelt down and carefully removed the 
coverings. Beneath them, in the center of the depression, lay a 
small mound, with bits of charred wood and cloth lying about it 
and upon it; and protruding in ghastly bareness from one side 
of it was the upper portion of the tibia of a human limb. 

The man rose slowly and pointed to the grave. "There," he 
said with unaffected solemnity, "is the body, the remains, of 
Alfonso Garcia." 

The realization that they had been made the confidants of this 
lone man's secret, the secret that he had guarded for all these 
torturing months of loneliness and despairing hope, the secret in 
which was bound up all there was to him of life, would have 
touched the hearts of men far more hardened than were these two 
who now stood by in ready sympathy and willingness to help. 

"See for yourself," continued the man. "I can't touch 'em; 
I daren't ! But it's no more'n right that they be dug up, now that 
I got witnesses and so you can satisfy yourself that you ain't 
sendin' Garcia's folks up here on some fool errand." 

Bradley nodded his head in approval, and without further 
comment got down on his knees and began a careful excavation 
with his hands, deftly scooping out the sand and pieces of charcoal 
that filled the loosely made grave. The bones lay near the surface. 
One or two of them he lifted out, then carefully replaced. Others 
he did not disturb, but examined them where they lay. He did 
not undertake to uncover the entire skeleton. He had soon seen 
enough to satisfy him, and after the other two had likewise been 
satisfied with a sight of these gruesome fragments of mortal being, 
he threw back the sand and hid them again from view. 

" He's there all right," remarked the man, a look of satisfaction 
glowing in his eyes. 

" Yes, I guess there's no doubt about your having a good case," 
responded Hoskins, "and we'll undertake to see that you get 
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whatever you're entitled to. You're quite sure about the offer 
of the reward, are you ? " 

" Saw it with my own eyes/' answered the man — ** a standing 
reward of a thousand dollars to any one who'd furnish information 
as to the death or the whereabouts of the body of Alfonso Garcia. 
Not likely anybody's got it yet, is there, with Garcia still a-layin' 
there in the sand ? " and the man's eyes gleamed with a new joy. 
Already the spirit of his freedom and his resurrection was upon 
him. 

Bradley had been looking at him with intense earnestness. " See 
here, my friend," he said, " I have a proposition to make to you : 
You have waited long enough for your reward. There is no telling 
how much longer you may have to wait if you are going to stay 
here until Garcia's heirs, and the law, and his widow, and who 
knows what else besides, may have to be consulted and satisfied. 
Turn your claim over to me. I'll give you a thousand dollars for 
it You're in no position to enforce your rights if there should 
be any hitch about the matter. It's different with me. I am free 
to fight, and I can afford to wait. You can't." lie took a heavy 
canvas envelope from the inside pocket of his coat, and taking 
from it a small package of bills deliberately counted out ten of 
them. " There," he said, " is your thousand dollars ; and Garcia's 
bones there and that bunch of keys and the handkerchief are mine. 
Is it a bargain ? " 

As one in his sleep, dazed and confused, the man automatically 
drew out from his pocket the two tokens of identification and 
stretched forth a trembling, uncertain hand toward the packet of 
bills. Then, when he felt the money within his clasp, he pressed 
it with sudden vehemence to his breast and sank to the ground, 
sobbing with hysterical joy. 

Bradley dropped the keys and handkerchief into his pocket and 
slowly replaced the remaining two notes in the envelope. " Come 
on," he said, turning to Hoskins, " we must go. We'll leave you 
a sack of grub and a flask over at the well," he continued, 
addressing the man who still sat upon the ground, gazing now as 
an enraptured child upon the wealth clutched within his hands. 

"God bless you, friend," he said, suddenly looking up and 
ejrtending his band. " God bless you ! " 
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" Good-bye and good luck to you," returned Bradley, and taking 
Hoskins by the arm strode oflF abruptly toward the camp. 

Neither man spoke a word until they were mounted and had 
started on their day's journey. ^^ Of course, this is your affair. 
Doc," remarked Hoskins without introduction, "but it strikes 
me you are taking almighty big chances. You only have that 
fellow's word for it that there's a reward for this Garcia's body, 
and it's all up with your cash and the buying of old Bailey's claim 
if he's been giving you a fake story." 

** lie's got tlie story straight," answered Bradley. " I happen 
to have heard of this Garcia case, and I know that the offer of 
the reward is a bona fide one." 

"Well, but even so, what are you going to do about your 
option? It expires Thursday, and you can't by any possibility 
get over to San Bernardino and get Garcia's people out here to 
prove your title to the thousand by that time." 

" Xo, and I don't intend to try," said Bradley ; and as he spoke 
he raised his eyes to one of the far-distant Fimeral peaks, towering 
in sunlit radiance as a torch above the valley, a beacon herald of 
the coming day. " I'm going to tell you something, Hoskins," 
he went on, speaking quietly and keeping his gaze fixed upon the 
illumined mount, " and after that we'll consider the subject closed. 
That poor fellow back there is mistaken. The grave that he hajs 
been watching over is the grave of an Indian. The bones are those 
of a woman — some old Digger squaw. . . . Tell me, Hoskins, 
have you ever seen a more glorious sunrise ? " 
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A Millionaire's Momentous Transaction** 

BY FRED S. BROWN. 

F you can do that, I will make you rich, and, 
in my estimation, you will become famous." 
And the speaker was worth $50,000,000. 

*^ I can do it as sure as you are on this ship," 
was the reply. And this speaker was 
worth $60. 

" There is nothing more certain than that I am on this ship, 
I am sorry to say. I would give $10,000,000 if I were not. 

" There are worse places to be in than on a ship as well found 
as this one is, even if she hasn't any propeller or other motive 
power." 

^* True, but, in my estimation, being out here helpless on the 
ocean, entirely cut off from communication with interests whoso 
vastness you cannot conceive, is absolutely indescribable torture. 
It is not dollars and cents alone that is involved. If it were merely 
money I could stand the strain a thousand times easier." 

The liner whose decks the two men who thus conversed were 
pacing was thirty days overdue. While she was given up for lost 
by nearly everybody in the several countries interested in her 
fate, the actual facts were that she had only dropped her pro- 
peller and performed the unusual feat of drifting for almost a 
month without being sighted. 

Among the passengers of the crippled liner were a score of men 
who in the financial world ranked as millionaires, and they were 
a hundred times as fretful as those of moderate means who were 
in the same boat. 

The enforced idleness made life intolerable to the financiers, 
and if anybody could have set them ashore in a civilized commu- 
nity, he could have coUected about a billion dollars — provided 
the men of money made good the offers they voiced. 

* Cop7Tight» 1900, by the Shortotory Pnbllshlnf^ Compftny. Copyright aecnred \m Oreal 
Brttatn. AH rights reserred. 
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But the man most anxious to escape from the lolling liner was 
Mr. Jacob J. Robinson, the impatient individual who declared 
that he would give $10,000,000 to safely terminate the exasper- 
ating voyage. 

He said so much about a vastly important transaction in 
which he was vitally interested that everybody on board the ship 
at last became so imbued with anxiety as to its outcome that that 
anxiety amounted to a positive relief to them, because it kept 
all hands from brooding over their own troubles. 

The transaction harped on by the financier had been in nego- 
tiation before he had started on a hurried business trip abroad, 
and, according to his assertion, he had received cable advices as 
to its progress up to the hour when he set out to return home, but, 
of course, what had happened in the month he was at sea was a 
mystery to him. 

So he pranced to and fro, daily, looking for a vessel which might 
be " hired or bought," as he put it, in order that he might be trans- 
ported to a point where he could gain the keenly coveted in- 
formation. 

Other millionaires on the helpless ship had big transactions 
pending, but, in comparison with the Robinson affair they shrank 
into the dimensions of bucket shop deals, as the indications were 
that it was something that would, or maybe had, turned the finan- 
cial world wrong end first, or had whirled the governments of 
several big nations into such a tangle that chaos reigned, or at 
least a general war was already being waged. 

The impatient millionaire gave no details, but always talked 
in glittering generalities, and no one had the temerity to ask for 
specific information on such a momentous subject. The other 
millionaires discussed the question among themselves, and in- 
dulged in all kinds of surmises — at many of which they shivered 
— but the mystery remained impenetrable. Yet, none could doubt 
that the " transaction " was something awful, and the sympathy 
awakened at length attained such a depth that a blind pool of 
fabulous proportions was made up bv the money kings to be offered 
in case it should be needed — provided, always, rescue came. 

Mr. Robinson was so sincere and yet so mild-mannered in all 
he said that his assertions were convincing to the minds of all. 
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Even Jack Allbright, the least anxious passenger, who admitted 
that he was glad he didn't have to pay his board on the prolonged 
voyage, was convinced that the financier was not crazy. 

Jack was about thirty-five years old and was having the time 
of his life. He didn't care how long the trip lasted. He treated 
the millionaires as more or less of a joke, or as he might a lot of 
college chums, paying them no more deference than he would have 
accorded fellow-members of a club, yet conducting himself to- 
ward everybody with independent respect. 

Allbright contributed largely to the entertainment of the pas- 
sengers by devising games and amusements to rob the horrible 
situation of its frightful tedium. He was popular with the whole 
ship's company. 

One of Jack's diversions was a called meeting of the passengers 
at which the millionaires were to confess the most reprehensible 
acts of their lives. Eobinson said that the worst thing he ever 
did, in his estimation, was to devote so much of his time to the 
accumulation of enormous wealth, that he felt that he stood con 
victed of selfishness. He had been so engrossed in money-making 
that he had not even taken the time to get married until within 
the last year, and then he was sixty years old. Now he was in a 
situation where all the money on earth could do him no good. 



When the now frantic proprietor of the overwhelming " tran- 
saction " said he was willing to give $10,000,000 to stand on solid 
land, Jack Allbright replied : 

" I have a proposition to make, if it would be any relief to 
you to send a cablegram to your people." 

" What ! We have no wireless outfit ! " 

" I understand navigation," went on Jack, " and I have kept 
myself informed as to the position of this ship ever since she 
placidly shed her tail-feathers. I know that we are now within 
eighty miles of a small island on which the new ocean cable which 
is now being laid is landed by this time. The idea is, you know, 
to make the island of which I speak a relay station so as to avoid 
a stretch of 4,000 miles without a break. I am sure that the cable 
has reached that island since we sailed on this old booker. No- 
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body on board has thought of it, if he knows anything about the 
subject, and, for reasons of my own, I don't intend to remind 
any one but you of the fact. I can reach that island, and send a 
cablegram to any part of the globe." 

" If you can do that, I will make you rich, and you will, in my 
estimation, become famous,'' the financier repeated. " How can 
you get to the island ? " 

" You have apparently forgotten that you have a motor boat 
on this ship. We can get permission to have your boat put over- 
board, and I can make the island in four hours. I can steer 
straight to it by compass." 

" If you can, you can help me to make a lot of money," said the 
victim of the wealth-getting habit. " I will tell you, confiden- 
tially, that I have a hea\7' financial interest in a chain of insurance 
companies in London. I can send the officials a cipher cablegram 
telling them to write risks on this ship, its cargo, and the life of 
every mother's son of us. Doubtless we have been posted as ^ lost,' 
and the public will stampede to get such insurance. The chances 
are we will be picked up, some day, and the premiums will be 
enormous in the aggregate. The proposition is not in the nature 
of a swindle, for there is a chance that we may be lost after all. 
But that is not the transaction I have in mind. That is something 
which, in my opinion, overshadows the insurance proposition to 
such a vast extent that the insurance scheme is, comparatively 
speaking, inconceivably trivial — insignificant." 

" Golly sakes alive ! " exclaimed Jack. 

"In my estimation the destruction of the world would be a 
slight affair in comparison with the transaction I have in mind. 
But didn't you tell me that you were a newspaper man ? " 

" I did." 

" Doesn't your newspaper instinct prompt you to make a big 
fee by sending a report of the fate of this ship, describing exist- 
ing conditions thereon, to the leading journals of the world i " 

" I have a better scheme than that. I was once discharged by 
a managing editor for something I didn't do. It was about the 
only time in my varied career that I was not guilty as charged, 
and the nasty treatment I received nettled me. Besides that, the 
person who fired me is about the cheapest of my acquaintance that 
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draws a big salary which he doesn't earn. Now, here is my plan : 
After I have worked off your cablegrams and given them a few 
days to soak and bear fruit, I will cable the owner of the paper 
employing my enemy. I will say to that owner that I can furnish 
his paper with a cracking good, exclusive account of the fate of 
this vessel, and that I will not send a single word until he for- 
wards proof that he has publicly discharged that pinhead manag- 
ing editor with a guarantee that he will never be re-employed. 
My enemy will either be fired or there will be a riot — mayhap a 
lynching. At any rate, I will get more satisfaction out of the 
affair than I could out of all the money I ever saw." 

So it was arranged that Jack was to have the motor boat set 
afloat for the ostensible purpose of scouting in search of a sail. 

Mr. Robinson carefully wrote his dispatch relative to the grand 
" transaction " and then prepared his cipher to the insurance 
people. 

Jack Allbright started for the island. He had an anxious 
afternoon, but found his calculations correct. As he handed the 
messages to the cable operator, his eyes took in at a glance the 
words : 

" SAY, DOC! IS IT A BOY ? " 

And as he read this message, referring to the momentous " tran- 
saction," Jack forgot all of his own troubles. 
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The Hypnotized Ship** 

BY EDWARD TH. CALNON. 

I HE ink was scarcely dry on his commission as a 
surgeon in the Portuguese navy when Dr. 
Jacob Willow was assigned to the cruiser 
Casiello Branco, ordered to sail from Lisbon 
two days later. The night before her departui-e 
a small party was sent ashore to gather in a 
half-dozen seamen who had not returned to the ship. The Doctor 
joined the expedition through curiosity. On landing, a certain 
waterside tavern much frequented by seafaring men was visited, 
and it was here that he first saw Shirzahmeda. 

He sat at a table before the tavern door. A flaming link stuck 
into an iron sconce above the entrance cast a dim and fitful light 
upon the " Man with Satan's Eyes,'' as the inn people had dubbed 
him. He sat on the edge of the chair in a peculiar, crouching 
attitude with his body huddled upon the table and his face burie<l 
in his arms. His hair was long and black. A pair of Turkish 
trousers showing below his Spanish cloak aroused the Doctor's 
curiosity to such an extent that he taxed the landlord for an 
account of his mysterious guest. 

The innkeeper averred that he knew nothing, and, indeed, 
seemed fearful of even naming the bizarre stranger who had 
camped before his door. But as his questioner persisted, and any 
hope of present trade had passed with the naval party, which had 
gone on without the surgeon, he led Dr. Willow into a far corner 
of the public room of the inn. 

" Always he sits like that," whispered the innkeeper with a 
jerk of his thumb toward the tousled form dimly seen through the 
open door. " But he is not asleep. Ah, no ! He listens. He hears 
everything. He likes especially the talk of sailors. When men 
from ships come here to eat and drink he barkens to their every 

*Cop7Hgbt, 1909. by The Sbortstory PoblishiDg Company. Copyright secured In Oreal 
Britain. All rights reserved. 
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word. His form grows stiff and stays that way until the talking 
stops. He is all ears when they tell of storms and wrecks, of how 
to guide the ship through mountainous waves and roaring winds, 
of compasses and wheels, of currents that run in the sea» of ice- 
bergs and terrible cold, of parts of the ocean where it is always 
hot and it blisters the hands to lay them where the sun has shone. 
But, senhor, best of all he likes to hear them speak of India. You 
should see him when they tell of Bombay, Calcutta, the Ganges ! 
Then he is not stiff like a statue in bronze. No ! No ! His body 
quivers underneath his cloak. He is like a tiger about to spring, 
but he holds himself in and keeps his place. 

" Whence did he come ? Where will he go ? Why does he stay 
here ? " The keeper of the inn shrugged his shoulders. ^* He is 
plotting, scheming, senhor, but what it is that he plots no man 
knows. Some monstrous mischief, doubtless. 

" The devil is in his eyes, senhor, and that is why men fear 
him. When his eyes blaze full upon them like a lightning flash, 
men stand like posts, stupefied, or fall upon the ground, and when 
his gaze meets yours you must do his will. When he is hungry or 
thirsty he looks up, and if my wife or the maid fall under his sight 
they must run to him with bread and wine. But, unless he is 
hungry, he sits as now, with his eyes hid. But some day, when 
his plot is ripe, what terrible things may happen, senhor ! " 

As the innkeeper ended he cast toward his awful visitor a 
sidelong glance in which was a nameless fear. 

The hour being late, Dr. Willow left the inn and hastened down 
the street. He looked back as he turned the first corner and 
Shirzahmeda was still there, a grotesque form that seemed to 
expand and contract fantastically as the flame of the link flared 
up for an instant and then left him in temporary darkness. 

Next day the Castello Branco sailed westward from Lisbon, 
and about two months later was steaming eastward from the coast 
of Brazil, bound for Portugal, with orders to stop at the Azores. 

The voyage had been particularly pleasant. All on board were 
in a jolly mood. The gay spirit* of the commander, Capitao 
Oliveira Corvo, undoubtedly had much to do with the prevailing 
good humor. This officer, a sunbrowned and handsome man of 
forty years or thereabout, was overjoyed at the prospect of visiting 
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the Azores. It was no secret among the officers that Capitao 
Corvo was deeply enamored of Portugal's richest heiress, Dona 
Maria Chagas, daughter of Dom Luis Chagas. The private yacht 
of the Dom, bearing the Dona Maria, was to arrive at the Azores 
a few days before he was due there. The Dona Maria was not 
averse to the Capitao's suit, it was rumored, but her aristocratic 
father had more ambitious aims for her future. 

Affairs were in this delightful but uncertain state when, on a 
bright August morning, word went round that a ship was coming 
into view. In a few minutes the cruiser's decks, rails, and lower 
riggings were crowded with officers and men, all gazing intently at 
the strangest craft that ever skimmed the sea. 

It was a trim little vessel of some fifty tons. Not a sail was 
set. No smoke curled from her funnel. Nothing moved upon 
her decks. Her sharp prow cut the waves like a knife. She was 
headed due south, a course that would bring her across the 
cruiser's bows. 

Suddenly an ensign, with glasses trimmed upon the mysterious 
craft, was heard to cry : "I know that ship ! It is the yacht Flora 
da Angra, of Lisbon ! " 

The lines about the commander's mouth grew tense and hard 
His glasses, too, were leveled at the swiftly moving vecsel. 

'* Yes," he said, in a voice almost like a groan. " It is Dom 
Luis Chagas' yacht. What evil has befallen her ? She is far out 
of her course, and to be in these waters now she can not have 
touched at the Azores for even an hour. But look, there are people 
aboard her! I see them sitting in chairs upon the deck. I see 
the captain on the bridge. I see sailors standing about. But they 
are all as motionless as statues, as still as death ! " 

Indeed, it could be seen with the naked eye that all the Capitao 
said was true. The two vessels rapidly neared each other. The 
yacht held to her course and slipped by under the CasteUo's bows 
not half a cable length away. 

As the Flora da Angra dashed by a strange silence, as of pro- 
found awe, fell upon the other ship. What evil force held the 
yacht in thrall and cast its spell upon her passengers? Seated in 
chairs, in groups and singly, about her after-deck, were Dom Luis, 
his daughter and friends. Not a hand was lifted to greet the war 
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vessel — not a head turned to view it. The captain stood upon the 
bridge, his hands grasping a rail and his face set immovably to- 
ward the south. Sailors leaned upon the bulwarks or stood with 
hands upon the shrouds or companionway railings. It seemed as 
though a strange reversal of the laws of nature had overtaken the 
ill-fated craft. The yacht sped swiftly on her way, rising and 
falling gently on the waves, as though it were a thing of flesh and 
blood, full of life and strength. The people alone seemed inani- 
mate, standing in their places as dull and lifeless as stones or the 
dead stumps of blasted trees. 

Capitao Corvo was the first to arouse himself. He saw his in- 
amorata being borne swiftly and surely toward the trackless wastes 
of the South Atlantic. 

" They must be stopped," he shouted. " Some monstrous leth- 
argy has fallen upon them. He must awaken them. We must 
attract their attention." 

Thereupon arose a thunderous din. Officers and sailors sent up 
mighty shouts and waved their arms frantically toward the yacht. 
Steam whistles rent the air with piercing shrieks. A starboard 
cannon boomed out a deafening note and a shell ricochetted across 
the path of the Flora da Angra. 

A baby's sigh could have accomplished as much as all that 
hubbub.. Those on the yacht whose backs were toward the 
cruiser never turned or moved. Those who faced it continued 
to stare with stolid indifference. The lethean sleep which had 
fallen upon them, if such it were, was a deep and appalling one. 

The cruiser's commander saw his beloved snatched from him 
and hurried by some unseen agency to a lonely and dreadful 
death. He ordered the ship turned in pursuit of the yacht and 
began the most curious race in which vessels ever participated. 

A hasty consultation of officers was held and it was decided to 
keep up the chase until the mystery was solved. Capitao Corvo 
took the responsibility of ignoring hia orders to proceed to the 
Azores. He trusted that the importance of Dom Luis Chagas to 
his country would outweigh any technical disobedience. 

" What is the speed of the Flora da Angra?" asked the Capitao 
of the ensign who had sailed in her. 

" She makes her fifteen knots an hour easily," was the reply. 
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" And we make our fifteen knots an hour hardly," was the bitter 
comment of a sul>-officer. 

The odds were in favor of the yacht, now half a mile ahead, 
with the cruiser plunging along at top speed in her wake. 

By nightfall the Flora da Angra was two miles in the lead. 
She showed no lights but, as there was no indication of any change 
of course, it was decided to keep up the chase at full speed through 
the night, trusting to luck and a force of sharp-eyed lookouts not 
to run down the pleasure craft in the dark. 

Before daybreak next morning the war vessel's decks were 
crowded with seamen. The Capitao paced to and fro, in misery 
and anxiety. What would the dawn disclose? Had the yacht 
changed her course during the night and so eluded pursuit? 
The vision of a sea that reached away on every side, empty, 
lonely, without a sign of any ship, rose up before him with 
maddening frequency. 

The dawn came. While the waters of the ocean were yet 
dark and only the sky was gray the cry of " Ship ahoy ! " rang 
out. 

" Where away ? " called an officer. 

" Dead ahead," shouted the lookout. 

Dead ahead all eyes were turned and there, one after another, 
the watchers made out a vessel. It was the Flora da Angra. 
She was about three miles distant, still headed for the south pole, 
and going at top speed. 

Thus the race continued, day after day and night after night. 
Each evening found the yacht farther away than before. 

On the morning of the fourth day consternation reigned on 
board the cruiser. There were no people on the Flora da An- 
gra! Owners, sailors, guests — all had vanished from the 
places where they had been seen sitting or standing day after 
day. There had been half a gale during the night and a sea, 
that caused the yacht to dip and roll, was running. Had the 
passengers been swept off the deck of the Flora da Angra during 
the storm in the night? 

Horrible thought! The distracted naval commander was 
ahnost crazed at the mere suggestion of such a catastrophe. But 
still he hoped, though half convinced that the cause of the craft's 
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sinister course was something really diabolical. And then he 
would swear, both long and loud, with every outlandish oath and 
direful curse that he had ever heard — in Portuguese, Spanish, 
French, and English — that he would follow that ship to the 
gates of hell and there engage in a hand-to-hand conflict with 
Satan himself, if he it were who had stolen his lady-love. 

On the fifth and sixth days the yacht was scarcely visible. 
On the seventh day it was not once seen and the commander's 
state of mind was dolorous indeed. 

Were Dom Luis Chagas and his most lovely, charming and 
gracious daughter aboard the yacht, or did they lie on coral 
strands fathoms down under the sea? And if on the Flora da 
Angra, were they alive or dead? And what would be the fate 
of the yacht? The cruiser was now in the Antarctic. The air 
was biting cold, and icebergs alarmingly numerous. Would the 
yacht strike one of these and sink before it could be reached? 
Would she continue due south, or turn to east or west ? Should 
the pursuer still keep her course or change it? And was it 
really a ship, or merely a phantom, that it pursued ? 

Thus Capitao Corvo raved all day while the Castello Branco 
raced toward the southern horizon, over which the yacht had 
disappeared. 

On the eighth day, an hour after sunrise, the Castello again 
caught sight of the Flora da Angra, She lay due south, some 
fifteen miles away. Covered with new fallen snow, she seemed 
more of an apparition than ever. All in white, her outlines 
showed the same as on the first day she was sighted. For, 
strangest of all, her bow no longer pointed south, but east ! 

Capitao Corvo hastily gave orders to change the course so as 
to overhaul her. Then the yacht was seen to be turning north — 
she was coming toward the cruiser, which veered quickly toward 
the south again, but no soonier had this been done than the yacht 
headed west. The bewildered Portuguese commander was about 
to order another change of course when a voice sang out from the 
f oretopmast : " She is going in a circle ! " 

At once it was seen that this must be so. The yacht was 
running about in a great ring, several miles across. This ex- 
plained how her pursuer had been able to come up with her. 
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Swiftly the warship drew near its quarry. When but half a 
mile from the northernmost point of the yacht's circular course 
the engines were stopped and the Castello Branco drifted on the 
sea, and for two long hours watched the Flora da Angra as she 
dashed the icy spray from her bow and rushed headlong on a 
path that could lead nowhere. Some in wonder, some in awe, 
and some in very fear, all gazed in fascination upon that fairy 
ship. Hull and deck and masts, bowsprit and shrouds and ropes, 
all gleamed in the dazzling whiteness of snow and rime and frost. 
And when the sun broke through the clouds the whole yacht 
sparkled and scintillated as though made of millions of diamonds, 
pearls, opals and lapis-lazuli. 

But the weirdest thing of all was to see this spectral ship 
gliding through the water with no human being to be seen on 
board of her. No passengers, no sailors, walked or stood about 
her decks — no lookout peered ahead for any sign of danger. 

And as they gazed, on a sudden it seemed as though her speed 
grew less. Then twenty voices shouted : " She is slowing down ! " 

It was true. Slower and slower ran the yacht, until her mo- 
tion was scarcely perceptible. Then she stopped altogether and 
rocked idly on the waves. " What has happened ? " ran the 
question from one to another in terrified whispers. 

" She has run out of coal ! " sang out the ensign who had 
sailed in the yacht. 

This material view from one who had walked her decks and 
climbed her rigging and knew the Flora da Angra for a bona- 
fide structure of timber and iron put heart into all and the un- 
accountable flight of the yacht lost some of its magic. 

So when a long-boat was lowered in charge of a gray-haired 
naval lieutenant it was quickly filled with sailors, armed to the 
teeth, all anxious to board the Flora da Angra and face and 
conquer whatever mysterious agency held it in its spell. Dr. 
Willow went along to care for any sick or injured who might be 
on the yacht, with very particular instructions from Capitao 
Corvo to have an eye especially for a rarely beauteous damsel 
whom he could not mistake, and also for her most estimable 
parent. 

The approach to the Flora da Angra was made with little 
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noise and much caution, but apparently attracted no attention 
on board the yacht. The boat came alongside of her amidships 
and made fast to her without accident. 

One by one the boat's crew silently clambered aboard and 
looked about. All was as still as death. No sign of man was 
anywhere — no footprints in the snow upon her decks. 

Resolutely they dashed to the companionway and into the 
saloon. The first to enter stopped short in horror. Those be- 
hind pushed forward and shoved them farther into the cabin. 

For a full minute all stood there, still and breathless, 
shocked into silence. They were crowded into a narrow aisle, 
which ran between two rows of human bodies. Side by side, 
and close together, with faces uncovered, lay men and women, 
sailors, oflScers, richly dressed ladies, aristocratic looking men, 
masters, servants and guests. 

But even in the dim light of the saloon, the faces of the 
prostrate forms did not seem to be those of dead people. A 
slightly flickering haze appeared to rest on or just above them, 
casting a pallid light upon those ghastly countenances. 

Dr. Willow was the first to move, and strode between the bodies 
to the form of a beautiful young woman, who had the raven hair 
and proudly curling lips of a Portuguese belle. It was the com- 
mander's beloved. 

The surgeon laid one hand upon her cheek, and one upon the 
forehead of her father, who lay next to her, and then recoiled 
as though shot. 

" There is life in these bodies," he shouted. " Some powerful 
spell or sleep has been cast upon them." 

" Then you can revive them ? " asked the lieutenant in a hope- 
ful voice. 

" Not until I know the cause," Dr. Willow responded quickly. 
" We must search the ship." 

In the engine-room was found the engineer, carefully oiling 
and examining the machinery, seeming to wonder why it did 
not go. He gave no heed, as though unaware of the visitors' 
presence. In the boiler-room the firemen searched the empty 
bunkers anxiously for coal. They neither saw nor heard. In 
the galley was found the ship's cook, almost hidden behind 
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towering piles of cakes, pastries and loaves of bread. He was 
vigorously kneading dough and paid no attention. 

The lieutenant and surgeon were leaving the galley when a 
seaman rushed up with the news that there was an odd-looking 
man in the wheel-house. The sailor's voice shook with such evi- 
dent fear that the others were infected. They stepped aside and 
allowed the Doctor the privilege of leading the way to the pilot- 
house. 

He entered, and gasped in astonishment at what he saw. 
There, seated upon a high stool, with both hands clasped tightly 
to spokes of the wheel, was Shirzahmeda. 

He did not sit upright on the stool, but leaned far over to the 
right. In falling into this uncomfortable posture he had pulled 
the steering wheel over. He must have sat thus a day and a 
night, during which time the yacht pursued its circular course 
until the engines stopped. 

" This man is Shirzahmeda," Dr. Willow whispered to the 
seamen. " He is a marvelous hypnotist. He has placed every 
one of the yacht's company under his influence. We must blind- 
fold him first of all, for, with one glance of his eyes, ho would 
hypnotize us all ! " 

The surgeon arranged a pea-jacket in the form of a bag and 
on the instant that he slipped it over the man's head four stout 
seamen seized his arms and legs. He struggled like a madman 
until they got him out of the wheel-house and pinned his squirm- 
ing form face downward on the deck. 

There, in a twinkling, he was securely trussed. Bound hands 
and feet, arms and legs, and with the pea-jacket hood strapped 
tightly over his eyes, he was lowered into the long-boat. 

Attention was then turned to the people of the yacht, the 
Doctor's own efforts being devoted to reviving Dom Luis and 
his daughter. A small army of the cruiser's men, acting under 
his direction, worked over the captain, oflScers, sailors and guests. 
At the end of three hours every one had been restored to con- 
sciousness and had taken a little nourishment. All were greatly 
weakened by their long sleep, but were out of danger. 

The yacht's people were then transferred to the cruiser. Dark- 
ness had fallen, and both ships lay to for the night. At dawn 
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a heavy treasure chest was brought from the Flora da Angra and 
the yacht set out under sail, in charge of her own captain, for 
Buenos Ayres, for coal. 

Great was the astonishment of Dom Luis Chagas and his 
friends when the story of their remarkable voyage and rescue 
was recounted. The grateful plutocrat, with the politest oaths 
of aristocratic Portuguese, swore that Capitao Corvo was the 
most gallant sailor on the sea and must marry his daughter. 
With this promise of wedding bells soon to ring, and with two 
such happy lovers on board, every one was in a joyous mood and 
the voyage almost like a honeymoon. 

Much speculation was indulged in concerning the actions and 
designs of Shirzahmeda. He had seen the treasure chest put on 
board the yacht in the harbor at Lisbon, it was decided, and 
had stowed himself away on the vessel, only to appear on deck 
when well out to sea and hypnotize every one as he met them. 
He had then attempted to navigate the craft, probably in search 
of his long-dreamed-of India. What fantasies had surged through 
that mysterious brain, what visions of empire, power and wealth 
when he should reach the Orient, may never be known. 

At Lisbon Shirzahmeda was imprisoned. Xot for long, how- 
ever. Dr. Willow saw him a month later, standing by the Black 
Horse statue, as ragged a beggar as any of his fellows. Some- 
thing had happened in prison — an accident, perhaps — for 
Shirzahmeda's right eye had been removed. His left optic still 
flashed in anger and hate, but alone it had no power to frighten 
or command. He is probably there to this day. 

" But why," some one may ask, " why did Shirzahmeda sail 
the yacht in a circle? Why did he sit there on the stool and 
allow himself to be taken so easily ? " 

In glancing about the pilot-house Shirzahmeda caught sight 
of himself in a mirror. He gazed into his own eyes with a 
growing fascination. He stared a second too long, however. He 
had hypnotized himself. 
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The Fear Motif/ 

BY ETHEL WATTS MUMFORD. 

HUZENJI the beautiful is a placid sheet of 
water enclosed by volcanic mountains, whose 
slopes are firm and pure in line, like master 
strokes from a giant brush. 

Sumner Boyd had been attracted by the 
quaint fishing village, whose balconies over- 
hang the lake — the old temple, with its mossy steps and giant 
gate — the odd little boats, with their naked rowers, and the 
stately sampans that sailed gravely by. He decided to spend 
a summer there, lonely though it would undoubtedly be. In 
the spring he engaged a bungalow fronting the high road, back- 
ing toward the water, and bounded to left and right by ample 
gardens. Here he set up his household gods. He even went 
to the extreme of bringing up a piano — a tough, weather-proof 
little upright. It had to be transported by oxen from the rail- 
way at Nikko. And great was the amusement of his friends at 
the venture, greater yet the wonder of servants and town folk 
when it was unpacked. It was set up in the main room, which 
opened toward the road. Above it and to right and left Boyd 
hung three mirrors, reflecting what passed behind him while 
he played. He had not struck a dozen chords before many 
auditors gathered, and, as he did not appear to observe them, 
gave themselves free rein. They evidently thought the per- 
formance absurd; they grimaced and laughed, frankly express- 
ing their judgments of the uncouth din. 

But whatever they may have felt, the instrument was a com- 
fort to its owner. When Boyd's friends came to console him 
in his solitude, the little mirrors would reflect emotions far 
ditlerent from the laughter and derision of the Japanese. Often 
it was an old song or a time-worn hymn he was asked for ; then, 
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as he played or sang he saw many a look of homesickness — 
many a smile, half tears, in the betraying mirrors. 

One summer afternoon — during the great pilgrimage to 
Nantai San, Nikko's holy mountain — Boyd sat at his instru- 
ment, intently curious over the shifting visions in the mirrors. 
Past the door and upward led the road upon which trooped the 
pilgrims, with mushroom hats, white robes, staffs, bare, dusty 
ankles and sandal-shod feet. They passed in groups and singly 
— sad and merry, old and young — in endless procession. 

Unconsciously he began to play the Pilgrim Chorus from 
Tannhauser, though the joyous, happy band outside was far 
from embodying the grief-worn spirits of Wagner's opera. 
Though half conscious of the incongruity, even of the absurd- 
ity, of the music in this scene, he kept on with the theme, be- 
coming more and more rapt as it developed. The passing 
figures in the glass dimmed and blurred, and at last, concen- 
trated into a single care-worn face, deep lined by haggard suf- 
fering — a face prematurely old, lit with desperate eagerness. 
A moment more brought the realization that the pathetic vision 
was no creature of the imagination, but a reflection from the 
real world of the dusty thoroughfare outside. 

A man was sitting on the edge of the veranda, looking in. His 
was the face reflected in the glass. He did not see the mirror 
that revealed him; he was, indeed, utterly unconscious of all 
save the music. His dress was that of the poorest native; but 
no native would have been affected by that song. Boyd played 
the Chorus to the end, then drifted off through chord after chord, 
trying old, familiar melodies. He played "Home, Sweet 
Home," " Die Wacht am Rhine,'' " Santa Lucia.'' The 
man showed no recognition, but the haunting look of soul starva- 
tion in his face deepened to agony. 

Under that peasant's dress surely lay a mystery. Boyd 
became keen to discover it. Could he but touch with his music 
the hidden chord of feeling, the stranger would reveal himself. 
The musician experimented — with simple songs, those to which 
the heart-strings of memory vibrate — but with no success. 

At last, made impatient by failure, he turned and made a 
gesture of invitation, "Won't you come in?" 
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Instantly the man flushed, rose and hurried away. 

" Mate I mate 1 " called Boyd. " Stop, stop ! " 

Half a dozen white-clad pilgrims paused and turned to him 
with smiling faces. The man skurried on, disappearing at a 
turn of the road. Boyd was mystified. 

The next day brought a similar experience — this time the 
pilgrim would not venture so near the house. His reflected 
image could be seen as he sat on the other side of the road, ready 
for instant flight — iiitt^nt upon the music, nevertheless, with a 
pitiful insistency — a look half beseeching, half terrified. 

He sat there all the afternoon, while his puzzled entertainer 
played. But when Boyd rose, the listener vanished. 

That was the last seen of him for some days. Then came 
the beginning of a strange companionship. 

As time passed, there grew upon the lonely American at 
Chuzenji the sensation of being haunted. He never sat down 
to his piano without the feeling of a presence near him. 
Sometimes the form of the vanishing pilgrim flitted across the 
glass. But always when search was made the road and the 
garden were deserted — there seemc d no place for a man to hide. 

Gradually Boyd became accustomed to his invisible auditor. 
At last he came to crave his presence as a stimulus to his play- 
ing. There was a weird enchantment in the mysterious proxim- 
ity of the spirit he could feel answering to every note. One 
must live through it, as Boyd had, to know that intense yearn- 
ing for the music of one's own people, the desire that comes 
when the only music to be had is that of alien instruments — 
the only songs, the inharmonious caroUings of incomplete scales. 
There was no mistaking the eyes of the man. All the lures that 
Boyd put forward, however, were of no avail — the Unknown 
persisted in his unaccountable conduct. The mystery deepened. 

October came, and with it return to Yokohama and business 
interests. " Must " is a cruel mistress. At last goods and chat- 
tels were packed and crated, the piano sent coastward — and 
Boyd slept his last night in the dismantled house. The persis- 
tent presence of the shadow filled the bare rooms, seemed to 
whisper outside the paper shoji with the restless, unhappy 
question of an uneasy spirit. All next day the traveller was 
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possessed by an uncomfortable suspicion that he was followed. 
At Nikko he felt freer, but no sooner was he settled in the "City 
Athwart the Beach," than the invisible audience again made its 
presence known. 

At this juncture came Pentanoff, the Hungarian pianist, on 
his tour around the world, and, having letters of introduction, 
was everywhere feted and entertained. 

Boyd's musical inclinations and piano brought them much 
together. The virtuoso was a pale little man, with a shock of 
fuzzy hair and an impetuous manner. His mother was an Eng- 
lish woman, and, besides his mastery of what was literally his 
" mother tongue," he had inherited from her a certain poise 
and gentle directness unusual in his hot-headed race. 

One night, in Sumner's bungalow, as the two sat over their 
coffee and cigars, the host told of his weird experience. 

" I'm sure he's near us now ! " he exclaimed, as he finished 
the tale. " I am vividly conscious of him, though where he 
keeps himself is a mystery." 

Pentanoff was all interest. " Not German, French, nor Eng- 
lish, you say ? — nor American, or he would have answered to 
all three — Scandinavian ? " 

" I don't think so." 

"Russian?" 

" No, — I tried the Russian hymn — if anything, that hymn 
scared him away." 

"I wonder — " said Pentanoff^ tapping with tuneful finger 
a minor note — Then rapidly, nervously, slamming the music 
stool into position, he settled himself, and plunged into the 
ringing measures of a Polish battle hymn. How he played! 
Boyd felt an electrifying thrill. He could not keep still, ho 
rose and walked about the room. That tormenting, irresistible 
music ran riot in his blood. He wanted a forlorn hope to lead — 
a height to storm — a dash to death with drawn sabre, in some 
mad charge for liberty! 

The hysteria of the passionate song shook him like a great 
wind. He turned — and came face to face with his Chuzenji 
Tannhauser ! Great tears coursed down the man's cheeks. He 
turned to speak — only dry sobs came. Pentanoff heard, and 
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whirled around. The musician spoke in a language Boyd did 
not understand. 

The man threw himself on his knees in a passion of weep- 
ing. It was some moments before he controlled himself. 

Pentanoff received then a merciful inspiration. Turning 
to the piano, he played gentle, half-savage airs, strange, thrilling 
songs of the infancy of a people — the simplest, sweetest, sad- 
dest in the world. They soothed like an enchantment, the poor 
creature at his feet. Gradually the scalding tears gave place 
to gentle sobs of childlike relief, infinitely pitiful — then silence. 

Again the musician spoke, his eyes, with gentle test, intent 
upon the keyboard. The answer came, hesitating, halting. 

" Would you mind," PentanoflF said, *^ leaving us alone ? " 

Boyd reluctantly left the room and far into the night he heard 
the hum of voices — then more of the strange eerie music. 

Dawn had almost come when Pentanoff rejoined him. 

**It'8 very sad!" he said. 

" Tell me," demanded the host after a lengthened silence. 
"Am I to be ^ pied piper ' against my will, and not know why? " 

"It's very sad!" he repeated. "His whole story is dis- 
connected — a sort of patchwork of memory — and there are 
hopeless rents in it. He is my countryman. He was a Nihilist." 
Again Pentanoff lapsed into silence, an odd look in his inscru- 
table eyes. "An official in his district," he resumed at length, 
"had become obnoxious to the Association, and was condenmed. 
The Circle, of which your man was a member, was called upon 
to furnish the murderer. They drew lots, and it fell to him — 
Fate is such an ironical dame ! He was the first violin in the 
most popular orchestra, and it was decided that the offender 
might be shot at one of the balls which it was known they would 
both attend. Unfortunately for the Society, chance had not 
chosen vnsely, the avenger had a gentle soul — he was weak — 
he couldn't do it. I wish you had heard him describe it I 
feel as if I had lived it all myself, or dreamt it in a nightmare. 
He sat through the evening, his violin trembling in his hand, 
his revolver lying in his breast. Dance after dance went by, 
and still he did not shoot. He j)ictured it to himself, as he 
pictured it to me — how the man would fall — how that bril- 
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liant gathering would rise in screaming disorder — how he 
would be seized — perhaps not have time to empty another cart- 
ridge into his own brain I He saw it over and over again while 
the lights winked and glared at him, and perspiration himg 
chill at his temples. He could not kill in cold blood I 

"He was ordered to play a solo. He determined that this 
once — this the last time, he would play — and then — he would 
make an end of it. He improvised — tearing out from his soul 
all that terrible day of fear had held for him. He lost trace of 
everything but his music, and his misery. He paused. The 
audience he had held spellbound burst into a roar of applause. 
The host sent him his own glass of wine, the hostess her gold 
bracelet. He was dazed for a few moments, then the mists cleared 

— and he saw that his man had gone ! 

" Vaguely he murmured the name. Some one told him that 
the official had received a message which called him away. The 
rest of the evening is a blank. He remembers only stumbling 
into the outside darkness. 

"According to his code of honor he must give himself up to 
the Society. That meant a disgrace he could not bear — and 
death ! — that he feared with overpowering terror. He went 
home, secured his little savings, and fled. 

" Realizing that his fellow-conspirators would leave nothing un- 
done to find him, and make an example of him as a renegade 
and coward, he lived panic stricken — hiding, running, starving 
for dayi at a time, possessed by a Fear that daily grew upon him. 
Of course, he overestimated the power of the secret organization 

— all its members do. But he had been trained in its narrow 
circle till it made the bounds for his world. 

" He does not seem to know how long, or where, he wandered, 
but after months of anguished flight he reached the sea coast, 
and concealed himself in a vessel whose destination he did not 
even guess. She was an English tramp, bound for the China 
ports, Yokohama her last call, he learned when hunger forced 
him on deck. He was impressed as stoker. They did not put 
him off at Calcutta, as they had threatened, but let him work his 
way to Japan. Even on board the ship he did not feel himself 
safe from the grasp of the men whose confidence he had be* 
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trayed. He lived in apprehension. His mind was already in 
the clutch of the fixed idea — the monomania of the hunted. 

" When he reached the farthest East, he was terrified at pros- 
pect of the return voyage. He thought of embarking for America, 
and had almost completed arrangements for that, when he 
imagined he recognized a face in the crowd — fancied he saw a 
hand make the signal of his Society! Mad with fear, he fled, 
wandering and begging — ever making for remoter regions. 
Reaching the mountains, he buried himself in a little village of 
charcoal burners. 

" There he lived ten years, perhaps longer. He picked up 
the language and gradually became identified with the people, 
who accepted him at first with curiosity, at last with friendship, 
ever with uniform gentleness. 

" The Fear was with him always, thoiigh its cause had after a 
time vanished from his clouded mind. Only one longing, one 
need, remained clear and persistent — music! He strung a 
samisen to a European scale, and worked with the koto, but their 
tinklings were a poor solace. 

" In his restlessness he began journeying, following pilgrimages 
from place to place, till he happened to fall in with the Nantai 
San procession. Suddenly — you can imagine what it must have 
been to him — out of the blur of white road and dusty, blue 
shadows, came the long lost tones — the melodies for which his 
heart hungered. He was drawn to them as by a spell. Memo- 
ries sprang to life! faint and indistinct at first, dim visions of 
another existence. He followed the sounds till he came to your 
veranda, and sat there looking in at the strange, yet familiar in- 
strument. Slowly he drank in harmonies, long forgotten, long 
sought for. When at last you rose and spoke to him, the old ter- 
ror smote his heart, and he fled. 

" But the music drew him back. He would often crouch under 
the little porch, listening with all his soul. In those long sum- 
mer months his mind was born again — but the dread remained. 
When you went away, he followed you. 

" To-night — but you know the rest — the final awakening 
came. He was exhausted. I played him to sleep at last. He's 
in there now, poor wretch I Think of it — what a life I '* 
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The two men sat silent. For the moment they entered that 
strange existence of fear and longing — understood the unutter- 
able effort of that numbed brain working through a labyrinth of 
darkness, guided only by the slender thread of sound — leading 
slowly out into the light ! 

Pentanoff rose. "I^U come back in the morning," he said, " to 
talk over what we had best do. Leave the poor devil where he is ; 
let him alone — I've made him comfortable, and he'll sleep for 
twenty-four hours at least." 

Bidding his friend good-night, Boyd went to his room and to 
bed, falling into a heavy doze, from which he suddenly awoke. 
He was sitting bolt upright in his bed, startled. He was sure he 
had heard some strange noise. It came again — three great 
chords on the piano ! . The suddenness of the awakening had con- 
fused him. For some moments he was at a loss to account for 
the sounds in the room beneath. His feet slipped to the floor — 
then a rush of music held him still and silent. 

What was it? — this overwhelming uprising of sound? Ter- 
ror, terror, abject terror ! in every note. Then fragments of long- 
ing, yearning — reminiscent melodies — and again Fear, smit- 
ing, all-benumbing Fear! 

Boyd swayed back and forth, blinded with tears. Again and 
again he tried to rise, but sank down trembling. 

A crash — a discord, that seemed to break the very heart of the 
instrument — then silence, through which the last chord hummed 
in a roaring circle of sound. 

Snatching his dressing-gown, Boyd ran to the sitting-room. 
The swinging lamp that hung from the ceiling was turned low, 
and threw distorted, gigantic shadows as it swung slightly to and 
fro in the draught of the opened door. The room at first glance 
seemed empty — but across the keyboard of the piano, lay huddled 
a limp shape — one arm hanging idly, the other bent under the 
drooping head. 

Slowly the body lost balance ; sinking, collapsing to the floor. 
The thread in the labyrinth was broken ! 
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The Weirdest Land on Earttu* 

No. III. 

The Gathering of the Golden Fleece. 

BY JAMES FRANCIS DWYER. 

For nine months of the year Nature runs a continuous gray 
film before the eyes of the Australian bush dwellers, and their 
brains rust under the appalling loneliness. 

Then comes the awakening. One morning the news flashes 
over the continent that the early sheds have started to shear, 
and a thrill goes through the land. The Outback awaken. The 
sheep raiser almost forgets the crow and the rabbit, and views 
his lot cheerfully. The overland tracks echo to the hoofs of 
the shearer's hack and the accompanying pack horse. The dust- 
covered Sundowner, with billy-can, flour-bag and swag, trudges 
forward hopefully. The news spreads over the land like an 
inspiriting battle cry. It is wool time. It is harvest time. 
The Golden Fleece is falling, and the good days have begun. 
More than one-fourth of all the sheep on the globe are to be 
shorn and a wool crop valued at more than one hundred million 
dollars is to be harvested. The whole world is interested in this 
crop, because the whole world is the purchaser. 

The mill hand in England, who is working half time through 
lack of raw material, is praying for the arrival of the fleeces 
that the army of suntanned shearers is stripping from the blocks 
on the Darling Downs twelve thousand miles away. A fresh 
supply of wool means six days work a week and food for his 

• CopTTlgbt, 1909, by The Shortstory Pobllshing ComiMuiy. Copyrii^bt secured lo Great 
Britain. All rigbts reserred. 
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starving family. French and German mill owners curse the 
slow tramp steamers whose blunt-nosed bows plough leisurely 
northwards with the first shipments from the early sales. Wool 
means wealth to them. 

And Australia must sell. She has no mills of her own; she 
is but the producer of the raw product. True, part of it comes 
back in cloth and clothing for the wool king and his family, 
but he does not trouble about that. He is not a political econo- 
mist. He grows wool and the world wants wool. Therefore, 
when the hundred million fleeces are offered in the Wool Ex- 
change at Sydney and Melbourne, buyers of all nations are 
there and shout and scream like maniacs in their endeavors to 
secure choice lots. 

They are wide-awake men, these wool buyers. They have 
come from the corners of the earth to fill big commissions. 
When the deep sea cables carry up into the northland the news 
that the Queensland sheds have started to shear, the Land of 
the Kangaroo becomes a magnet. It is the signal to the Jasons 
who have bank-notes to exchange for the Golden Fleece. In 
England, Germany, France, Austria, Japan, and the United 
States, men, who blindfolded can tell the different grades of 
wool by the touch of their sensitive fingers, hurriedly consult 
the steamship timetables and rush down the long trail to the 
sunbaked Commonwealth. The wool king wants money. The 
mill owner wants wool. The mill hand wants work, and the 
world wants clothing. So into all the manufacturing centres 
of the old world roll the big bales branded Tangmangaroo, Cur- 
rabudgerie, Boonoo Boonoolong, Warregarilong, and the thousand 
and one other places with the musical aboriginal names where 
the merino flourishes. 

The shearing call brings mighty musterings in Australia. 
The wool army concentrates. Muscular Maorilanders swing up 
five hundred leagues from New Zealand; Tasmania sends her 
battalions ; the Riverina " ringers " from the Murray and Mur- 
rumbidger with record tallies as knights of the shears, move to 
the scene of activity, and mounted Snowy River veterans from 
the south, who, as Rough Riders, have no peers on the face of 
the globe, again pie^t men from the Gulf of Carpentaria that 
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they have not heard of since last shearing. 

** And the Snowy River riders on those hills have made their home. 
Where the river runs the ^ant cliffs between ; 
I have seen full many a rider since I first began to roam. 
But never yet such riders have 1 seen." 

From the shearing sheds ascends a sweet song of toil. The 
weird silence is broken. The homesteads are camping grounds 
for happy armies. The cracking of whips, the shouting of men, 
the barking of dogs, and the baa-ing of the penned thousands 
that await their turn, goes up in a chant that thrills. It is the 
song the woolman's brain associates with cash and comfort, with 
the yearly trip to the glittering city, with a flutter at Randwick 
or Flemington race tracks — it is the Song of Wool. He has 
waited for it, longed for it, prayed for it. When the attacks of 
drought and fire, crow and rabbit, have seemed unendurable, 
it has proved the blessed memory that nerved him to fresh efforts. 
When the sun has peered like a bleary eye through the smoke 
pall of the advancing bush fires, he recalled the click of the 
shears, the strumming of the banjos in the twilight, the songs 
of Warrego Jack and Saltbush Bill, and he fought on. Memories 
play a big part in the doing of brave deeds. 

The Australian shearer is a working man apart America 
possesses no class with which he may be compared. He is the 
most independent worker in the world. He shears at a price 
fixed by his Union. His sheds are booked ahead. The 8heei>- 
breeder must answer to the Union for any unfair treatment. 
He does not take kindly to orders. He considers himself the 
equal of the wool king. He receives his check as each shed 
finishes, or "cuts out" in plain Australianese, and he thinks 
the compliment is on the side of his employer. 

The Australian Shearers' Union is one of the most powerful 
labor organizations in the world. It controls its own news- 
paper. It has the support of the Parliamentary Labor Party 
in both State and Federal Parliaments. By its influence 
shearers have time and again been elected as representatives of 
the people. It is a thorn in the side of the pastoralists. 

The shearers as a body are a class that any coxmtry might be 
proud of. They are sunburnt, sinewy men whose capacity foj 
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work is tremendous. A man shears from one hundred to two 
hundred and fifty sheep a day according to the heaviness of the 
fleece. But two hundred and fifty is not high-water mark. 
" Ringers," as the record men are called, have carried the day's 
score to over three hundred, a feat that seems impossible when 
one considers that each sheep must pass the eye of the " boss of 
the board." It is only on the smaller sheep runs that the old- 
fashioned hand shears are now used. In all the large sheds 
these have been replaced by the shearing machine operated by 
compressed air, by means of which a shearer can double the 
records made with the old-fashioned blade. Forty, sixty and 
eighty shearers working in one shed is no unconMnon sight. 
The wool rolls back like foam before the machine and the sheep 
has hardly recovered from his astonishment at being roughly 
seized and thrown, before he is put aside, looking woefully thin 
and scrawny after the operation. They are workers, these men. 
With a thermometer over the hundred mark, and stripped to 
trousers and singlet, they rip the fleeces from the " jumbucks " 
with lightlying rapidity. Each strives for the honor of being 
the " ringer " of the shed, but the boss has a quick eye for 
slummed work. They never straighten their backs till the 
whistle blows, and all day long the white fleeces roll away from 
the blade — the white fleeces that the mill hand twelve thousand 
miles away is anxiously praying for. 

The " pickers up " and roustabouts bundle the wool into huge 
sacks that are compressed and branded and loaded on the waiting 
teams that swing towards the nearest railway station, perhaps 
twenty, thirty or even fifty miles away. The teamsters must 
hurry. The world wants wool. 

"With lash and lurid order, 
They will swing across the Border, 
The dust upon the lading making extra weight to pull. 
And the drunken township loafer, 
Staggers blindly from the sofa. 
Just to cheer the first team over with the Thurulgoona wool** 

It is a perfect cyclone of energy that sweeps over the conti- 
nent. The buyers are waiting. The tramp steamers are rocking 
in the waters of Port Jackson and Port Philip, anxious for 
their cargoes. The army of shearers, with cooks, " pickers up ^' 
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and roustabouts in its train, sweeps through the land, leaving 
millions of shorn sheep in its wake. There is no idling. The 
world wants wool. The country correspondents telegraph the 
news that they have " cut out " at Burrawadgerie, Currendooley, 
Jembaicumbene, Illililiwa, and all the great sheep runs that dot 
the outback territory, and before the city man is aware of the 
tremendous work going on in the interior, one hundred million 
sheep have been stripped of their coats. 

Then the army disperses. The bush roads are deserted. The 
stillness reigns again over the lonely homesteads. The crow 
notes the leanness of the shorn sheep and wonders. The Sun- 
downer walks wearily. The Sundowner, that typical character 
of the Australian bush, who has earned his title by the regularity 
with which he times his arrival at each homestead so that he 
can beg an evening meal and the use of the travelers' hut. The 
wool king takes a flying trip to town and then returns to face 
another year of bitter hardship. 

But up in Europe they are- busy. The mill hand is happy, and 
praying as he works that the sheep on the Darling Downs will 
grow record fleeces for the next year. He is working full time, 
and his children are well fed. 

Note : The fourth Pen Picture of The Weirdest Laud on Earth will appear In Tax 
Black Cat for May. It will deal with the dwellers of the grim Inteilor. 
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Will you suggest a little stoxy illustrating the reward of perseverance that 
you think will interest my Sabbath School class ? — Annabelle. 

Once upon a lime two frogs, in search of richer feeding ground, jumped 
into a bucket of cream they found standing in a brook. 

"May as well give up," wailed one, after floundering about, vainly trying 
to get out, "We're goners!" 

"Keep on paddling," counselled the other. "And we'll get there ! " 

"No use," came from number one, "too thick to swim, too thin to jump, 
too slippery to crawl ; bound to die anjrway, may as well die to-night." And 
he sank to the bottom and kicked the bucket. 

His companion doggedly kept on paddling, paddling, paddling. The next 
morning found him perched on a mass of butter, eagerly disposing of the flies 
that came swarming from all directions. He got there! 

I am a Divinity Student and intend to spend my vacation at the home of my 
betrothed, at Hell's Half Acre, Maine. I am afraid I shall be asked to preach 
at the local church, and as I have not yet reached the point where I can pre- 
pare my own sermons, would you kindly suggest a suitable one ? — Obadiah. 

We are sure that the story of Mother Hubbard as told in the following 
sermon will go straight to the hearts of your listeners. 
"Brethren, the words of my text are; 

" 'Old Mother Hubbard, she went to the cupboard. 
To get her poor dog a bone; 
But when she got there, the cupboard was bare. 
And so the poor dog had none.' 

"These beautiful words, dear friends, carry with them a solemn lesson. 
I propose this evening to analyze their meaning, and to attempt to apply it, 
lofty as it may be, to our every-day life. 

"Mother Hubbard, you see, was old; there being no mention of others, 
we may presume she was alone; a widow — a friendless, old, solitary widow. 
Yet did she despair? Did she sit down and weep, or read a novel, or wring 
her hands? No! she went to the cupboard. And here observe that she went 
to the cupboard. She did not hop, or skip, or run, or jump, or use any other 
peripatetic artifice she solely and merely went to the cupboard. 

"We have seen that she was old and lonely, and we now further see that 
she was poor. For, mark, the words are 'the cupboard,' not 'one of the cup- 
boards,* or the 'right-hand cupboard,' or the 'left-hand Clipboard,' or the one 
above, or the one below, or the one under the stair, but just the cupboard, — 
the one little humble cupboard the poor widow possessed. And why did 
she go to the cupboard? Was it to bring forth golden goblets, or glittering 
precious stones, or costly apparel, or feasts, or any other attributes of wealth? 
It was to get her poor dog a hone! Not only was the widow poor, but her 
dog, the sole prop of her age, was poor too. We can imagine the scene: 
the poor dog crouching in the corner, looking wistfully at the solitary cup- 
board, and the widow going to that cupboard — in hope, in expectation may 
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be, to open it, although we are not distinctly told that it was not half open or 
ajar — to open it for the dog. 

" 'But when she got there, the cupboard was bare, 
And so the poor dog had none.* 

'"When she got there!' You see, dear brethren, what perseverance is. 
You see the beauty of persisting in doing right. She got there. There were 
no turnings and twistings, no slippings and slidings, no leaning to the right 
or falterings to the left. With glorious simplicity we are told she got there. 

"And how was her noble eflFort rewarded? 

" The cupboard was bare !' It was bare. There were to be found neither 
oranges, nor cheesecakes, nor penny buns, nor gingerbread, nor crackers, nor 
nuts, nor lucifer matches. The cupboard was bare! There was but one, 
only one, solitary cupboard in the whole of that cottage, and that one, the 
sole hope of the widow and the glorious load-star of the poor dog, was bare ! 
Had there been a leg of mutton, a loin of lamb, a fillet of veal, even a box 
of Lowney's chocolates or a cake of Sapolio, the case would have been 
different, the incident would have been otherwise; but it was bare, my 
brethren, bare as a bald head, bare as an infant bom without a caul ! 

"Many of you will probably say, with all the pride of wordly sophistry, 
*the widow, no doubt, went out and bought a dog biscuit.* Ah, no! Far 
removed from these earthly ideas, these mundane desires, poor Mother 
Hubbard, the widow, whom many thoughtless worldlings would despise, in 
that she only owned one cupboard, perceived — or I might even say saw — at 
once the relentless logic of the situation, and yielded to it with all the heroism 
of that nature which had enabled her without deviation to reach the barren 
cupboard. She did not attempt, like the stiff-necked scoffers of this gen- 
eration, to war against the inevitable ; she did not try, like the so-called men 
of science, to explain what she did not understand. She did nothing. 
The poor dog had none ! And then at this point our information ceases. But 
do we not know sufficient? Are we not cognizant of enough? 

"Would we dare to pierce the veil that shrouds the ulterior fate of Old 
Mother Hubbard, the poor dog, the cupboard, or the bone that was not there? 
Must we imagine her still standing at the open cupboard door, or depict to 
ourselves the dog still dropping his disappointed tail upon the floor — the 
sought- for bone still remaining somewhere else? Ah no, my dear brethren! 
we are not so permitted to attempt to read the future. Suffice it for us to 
glean from this beautiful story its many lessons; suffice it for us to apply 
them, to study them as far as in us lies, and, bearing in mind the natural 
frailty of our nature, to avoid being widows; to shun the patronymic of 
Hubbard; to have, if our means afford it, more than one cupboard in the 
house, and to keep stores in them all. And oh! dear friends, keeping in 
recollection what we have learned this day, let us avoid keeping dogs that 
are fond of bones. But, brethren, if we do — if fate has ordained that we 
should do any of these things — let us then go, as Mother Hubbard did, 
straight, without curveting or prancing, to our cupboard, empty though it be — 
let us, like her, accept the inevitable with calm steadfastness ; and should we, 
like her, ever be left with a hungry dog and an empty cupboard, may future 
chroniclers be able to write also of us, in the beautiful words of our text— 

'* 'And so the poor dog had none.* " 
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The Best Short Story 
Ever Told: — 

''Listtrated Pepsin Gum makes the 
mouth germ 'proof, whitens the teeth, 
sweetens the breath, aids digestion, 
and is delicious beyond words to 
describe. It costs no more than other 
gums which have none of its virtues'' 

They Say a Black Cat 
Will Bring You Good Luck 

It WiU If You Answer the Following : 

Send 1 cents (^amps or coin) for 
po^age and packing, and we will mail 
you, FREE, two 5-cent packages of 
USTERATED PEPSIN GUM 

— also a handsome GUN METAL 
HATCH FOB, enameled in red, the 
kind of a fob that sells for 25 or 50 
cents. This offer is made to introduce 

Listerated Pepsin Gum 

Send the Ten Cents To-day ; address 

COMMON SENSE GUM CO. S;im Ks^ 
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la better nfeguarded than when locally invested. Can fiimish 
best of referencca.men of character and repuution. Send for 
booklet. L.II.Br—ril>U,Mir.H Jasabe— Bi4f..DeaTM>,roL 



9 10.00 sav< 

1 15.00 sav« 

i2S.OO savi 

Takes about ten 



Red Badt Vulcan Ink Pencil 

^The ONE perfect non-leakaUe iak 
endl at a moderate price. 

$i.oo 

Wutwl 



J. B. ULLRICH & CO. 

■annlbetwsn, Tkamas Udf., lU flronvM M., IKW TOU 

$30 TO $75 A WEEK 

A feet : we can prove it. Agents who make only fao to t«o per 
week In other lines are Ukteg orders lor Velvet toothpicks, a 
new patented specialty that sells on sight; aayoae wIm has 
ever used them wfU not touch an old style toodiplck again. 
We w{ll give you die names of Boston agents now maJdag $i to 
|xo per day. Write at once. Send so cents to cover cost of 
samples and postage. 

Velvet Toothpick Co.. 108 Htthaway BIdf .. Bottaa, HaM. 




HOTEL 



GRENOBLE 



56th Slraet and 7th A' 
(Oppodte CaraegiB HaO) 

N. Y. City 



A Select Famllv and Transient Hold. 
finest residential part of the city, two blocks 
Park, convenient to all tiieatres and shops. 

Rooms $1.50 a day and np 

Rooms with hath $2.00 per day and vp 

Parlor i>edroom and hath, 

$3.00 a day and op 

Wnifaui P. Chue 
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IX 



^MOTH-PROOF CEDAR^ 

LININGS for Qoieli, Bureaw, etc 
Shipped prepaid, knocked-down, easy to fit 
in place. write for particulars and free 
sample Gennine Moth-Proof Southern Red 
Cedar. Give exact inside measurements. 



I caa make big money wHh our line of Ladies' 

- - • - £oo^- — ' — '-* — -" — ' 

^ icy I 

Write lor free catalogue and «ample«. Goods on credit. 



m gxwt^am^ caa make big money with our line of Ladies 
Anl'.nl 1^ waists, dress goods, embroidered patterns, 
ILVAiiV SVJ petticoats. &ncv linens, hnndkerchiaft. etc. 



THE SCHWARTZ IMPOBTING OOMPATfY. 
13 ^4 Waaidngton Are., 8t.Loala, Mo. 

ELECTRIC "'«f ""' ""'"■'^ 



MOTaftiM* Catalog of aoo Free. 

If It's electric we hare It. BlgCat- 

" OHIO. 

•me Wortd's hMdqiiartersfor Dynamos, Motors. Fans.toys.Bat- 
teries. Bel1s,BeUs. Lamps.Books. W«bb4m««U aU. Waat agaate. 



aleg 4C. OmO BLKCniC WOBIS, CUTBLAHD, 




\ 



HAIR 
DYEING 




COMB 

Germaa patent: prodtxes any shade by simply 
combing without staining the scalp ; perfectly 
hamilesi. durable, undetectable. Saves time 
and money and Is the only practical way of 
coloring the hair. Write for particulars. 

H. Bieneck^PeptlgO, 251 E. |44th 8t..N.Y. 

HAIR UKE THIS 

pnp f Let rac send 
r nBB yoaa lemark- 
dile treatment fat Baldness. 
Dandnaff. Giay Hair. etc. at my 
own expense. It will satprise 
and delight you. Write toKlay 

%M.CHA8.KEENE,Pres.. 

Lerrlmer Instltutt, 
Oept 2S22, Btltlmorei M4. 



Bo Your Cwn Boss I 

start Mall Order BaslneM at home; derota wbola 
or spare ttme. lYe tell yon bow. Very good 



No catalog OQtflt 

, l»articii]ars FREE. 

, KBUK«BB CO., ISS WasUngtan 8tfaat» CUsaga^ U. 



profit. Everything furnished, 
proposition. '"Starter" and 
B. ifTIiiur — - ■■ 



i 



LASTS LONGEST 



ADYEBTISBMBNTS. 



lACSpringfieldliQR 
Rfflefor 1= 

rchMod all Um regula- 
ngfield Rifles from the 
remment War Depart- 
d now offer them for 
tremendous sacrifice. 

ifle made under the sup- 
: the U. S. Government 
and every Rifle guar- 
be 

Bct Working Order 

gain as long as you live 
a Rifle Bargain as this 
your way. ,, « 

:se Rifles cost the U. S. 
-nment $18.00 apiece to 
facture in stupendous 
Liantities and sell practi- 
illy all over the world at 
itoil for $25 each, and now 
)U can get them for only 
[^5 each. 

The Springfield Rifle is a 
larvel of accuracy. Ask 
ly soldier or militiaman 
id he will tell you so. 
very Rifle has a lona 
mge adjustable sight and 
equipped with bayonet 
nd cleaning rod. These 
ifles shoot a 45-70 caliber 
irt ridge. 

UST THE THING 
^OR BIG GAME 

With a Springfield Rifle 
DU can brin^ down a deer 
t 300 yards if vou can get 
good view 01 him. The 
ecu racy of the sight makes 
possible to draw a bead 
9 fine as a hair. No bet- 
;r shooting gun was ever 
lade than the old reliable 
pringfield Rifle. 

an Ballsed As A Shot G«a 

I It Shoots Scsttered Shot Shells 
It is to your advantage 
) grasp this opportunity 
►ut delay. Remember, every 
is in perfect working or- 
well oiled, and all meUl 
bright and free from 
Your money will be 
)tly returned if^you are dis- 
Eied with your barnin. 
nd us $1.95, post omce or 
ess money order, and we 
: at once send you by ex- 
ss, one of these wonderful 
les. If more than one is 
esired, send $1.95 for each. 

AMMUNITION 

45-70 Caliber Cartridges, 
packed 20 in a box, will 
be sent on receipt of 
40c 

As to our reliability, 
we refer you to any 
St. Louis bank or mer- 
cantile agency. 

Cd. Hirsch k Sons Iron and RnO Co. 

V.S. Dept S4, Chmical BoUdlBQ, St Lo«ii, Mo. 



i 



Safety Razors 

fr£:jb: 

'o quickly lirtrodae« the ccJe|>mtod U«l 

k7iii« and Cwmplflxion Soap vbicb btmmty 

, remoToi pimpUs, blotches utd all facial 

ptlona, laaTing akta M»ft ft cl«»rft tapivfa 

U we claim it troa, wo will aoad a bos 

«aptofethorwlth tbelateatnevimpiofed 

Safety Baior outfit la a fine baadaoBe 

caso all complete for abavlaC' ^X^ 

LVTELJ rsn to aay oaa ■BBwacinf 

tbis adTertlaeaient as oaca * encloee 

lOelk sIlTer or atanpa to liolpMTbax- 

lag. packtag. mailiag. a*c AddicM. 

Soap Werka, Beft. B.C^ 9S Chambera 8t^ V. T. Cttj 



GEISHA DIAMONDS 



Blight, sparkling . beautffiaL For bril- 
liancy tbey equal the genidae. ataadlag 
all test and puzzle experts. Oae tvca- 
tieth the expense. Sent free with priv- 
ilege of examination. For pa r ti c u i a j i. 
prices, etc., addroas 

THB B. «BB«fl BN. * IBil*T. CB. 
B«»t.P, Sl-MW.. 

Ckleago, 111. 



-IF YOU APPRECIATE- 



FINE WHISKEY 

Write VLB promptly and thereby plBO« yourself 
In poBitton to reeeiTe 

FBEE OF COST A FULL QHART 

Of the bBBt atralfht WhiBkey mada 
SECURITY CO., 320 S. Water St., CHICAGO 

Addrtss 



NEW CURE 




C. E. BROOKS. 98 
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A Genuine Arizona Ruby p[m{| 

To Introduce Onr Genuine Imported 

Mexican Diamonds 

We will Bend FBEB to any person answering this adTertlsement 
a genuine Arizona Ruby In the rough, together with our illustrated 
Catalogue of GENUINE MEXICAN DIAMONDS and other frems. Mexican Diamonds exactly 
resemble the finest genuine blue-white diamonds, stand acla tosta, are cut bj experts, and yet 
we sell direct to you at one-fortieth of the cost. The only gem of its kind sold with InrllllaiieT- 
ite«d p«rmaneMt« 



Ql^AJit jil Aff A|» For S9c deposit, as su*rantee of arood faith, we will send on ap- 
ij|fCl/lal Vllvl proval, registered, either one-halt or one-carat genuine Mexican 
Diamond at a special wholeaale price. Write to-day. Supply limited. Cataloif FR££. 

MEXICAN DIAMOND IMPORTING CO..Dept.B- 3, Las Graces. New Mexico 



Winchester's Hypophosphltes of Lime and Soda (Dr. Churchiirs Formula) 
and Winchester's Specific Pill are the Best Remedies For 

ERVOUSNESS S"'""!'*' V ■>•""<*<•' 

They contain no Mctrenry. Iron, Cantharldes, Morphia, Strrohnla, Opium, Alcohol, Cocaine, etc. 

The Specific Hill is purely veceUble, has been tested and preKribed by physicians, and has proven to be the best and most eflcc- 
live treatment known to medical science for restoring impaired Vitality, no matter how oriifinally caused, as it reaches the root of 
the ailmr*" Our remedies are the best of their kind, and contain only the best and purest ingredients that money can buy and 
•cience produce : therefore we cannot offer free samples. 



N 



*%7is:^i^jir'*^ NO NUMBiie, c. o. d. or treatment scneme 

la 1 AMlMlAaa* ■ ^^^^ ^^ ' ' ^^^ "*^ *■ ^>o*^c **f 7***" Hvpophosphites of Manganese for Ilrer and kidnev 

r VI eORSI UPlHIUne ■ complaints in my own person and receired much benefit, so I will enclose five dollars and will 
•sk TOO to send me u much as you can by express prepaid for that amount, until we can get it through the rnrular channels. I am 
coQDdent it is Just what I have been in search of for many years. I am prascribing your Hypophosphltes oiLime and Soda, and 
am plensed widi the preparation. Yours sincerely, Dr. T. J. Wbst. Aztec. N. M. I know of no remedy in the whole Materia 
M«&ca equal to your Specific Pfll for Narrous Debility. ADOLPH BEHRE, M. D.. Professor of Organic Chemistry and 
PhyakOogy. New York. 

"""^t^V^eS^ WlRohester i Co., 601 BeekmaR BIdg., N. Y. Est. 50 yrs. 




The Original Milk Chocolate 

Composed solely of the 
Finest Chocolate and Puret 
Fresh, Cream-Laden Milk 

''Irresistibly Delicious'' in Flavor 

is conceded by all who know 

''The World's Favorite Chocolate'' 

LAMONT, CORLISS ft CO., Sole Agents 
78 Hudson Street, New York 

Digitized by VjOOQIC * 
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Poultry Secrets 

-» Disclosed! 



"IXTB ofPer to all poultry raisers the e»ential knowl 



and secret methods of many of the most successful 
poultrjrmen of America. As a rule these secrets have been 
guarded with extreme care, for it is on them that the great 
successes have been built. They have cost years of labor 
and thousands of dollars. They will cost YOU only a 
trifle and a few minutes to write us. 

How We Obtained These SecreU 

Michael K. Boyer, our poultry editor, has had exceptional oppor 
tunities and the closest friendship with poultrymen all over tlie 
country. They have freely t<rid him many of their most Jealously 
treasured secrets, many others we hare bought, and this scattered 
material, toicether with several of Mr. Boyer's own valued methods, 
has now been collected in book form. It must be clearly understood 
that •very s«cr«t printed has been obtainod in an honorable way. 

Dr. Woods' Egg Pood Secret 

Dr. P. T. Woods authoiizes the publication of his system for producinK^ 
Urge quantities ot sterile tftai for market. Every poultryman who raises egg* 
for marlcet must know l>r. Woods' method to be up with the times and every 
householder who supplies only his or her own table will appreciate an increased 
quantity of the highest quality eggs for table use. 

Secret of Fertile Eggs 

Hover's secret of securing (iertile cks* by alternating males we believe Is 
worth f loo to any big producer of eggs for hatching, either for his own incu< 
bators or selling to others for fancy stock. It is something new, and the 
diagrammatic illustration furnished by Mr. Boyer makes the matter so plain that 
the novice can easily understand it. This svstem is already practicecf or about 
to be introduced in many of the largest poultry plants in the country. 

I. K. Fetch's Mating Secret 

Many years ago Mr. Felch. one of the best known figures in the poultry 
world, published his breeding ctiart. but later, realizing its great importance and 
value to him, he withdrew it and kept the information for himself. He has now- 
given Mr. Boyer permission to use this sys^m and it is included in this book. 

Secret of Feed at 15c a Bushel 

An enterprising poultryman has been advertising this secret for I5.00 and 

f Hedging those who buy it not to disclose it to any one else ; it has, however, 
ong been known to a few poultrymen, Mr. Boyer among them, and the 
method is fully explained in " Poultry Secrets." 

So-Called "Systems" Explained 

A number of" "systems " and secret recipes have lieen and still are sold at 
high prices. Some are good, but not new : some are new but of little value. 
Some are worth the money paid for them. " Poultry Secrets " gives the facts. 

Selecting the Laying Hens 

Since the production of e^rgs is the very basis of the poultry industry, the 
ability to tell the laying hens in the flock quickly, without the aid of trap neAs, 
\sin put dollars in your pocket. Do not keep on feeding the roblier hens. 

Of course wt c.innot j^'o to the length of saying that all the information in 
the bfM)k is new to everyone. It is said there is nothing new under the sun, 
and the Egyptians were hatching eggs by artificial heat centuries ago : but we 
do say tliat to the great majority of poultrymen these secrets are unknown. 

Poultry Department of Farm Journal 

l-'dTUi loumal forthirty years has conducted a poultry department known the 




Is this c«ck prtfperiy keid9 
" Poultry Secrets " tells y<m Mem 
to carry fow^tt. mnd scares 0/ 
secrets far more important and 
hitherto uttrevealed. 



Here are a Few 
More of the SecreU 

I Secret of the Phllo System. 

1 Woods' secret of laying food, 

t Proctor's saJt secret. 

4 Mendel 's chart of heredity. 

* Truslow's secret of high prices 
for ducks. 

« H unter 's secret of Success. 
7 ('.o well's fattening secret. 

5 Burnham's system of maitlng 
fowls. 

• Brackenbury's secret of scald- 
ed oats. 

10 Secret recipes of chick feed ; 

Kracticallv the same food as 
i now sold oathe maricet at 
a high rate. 

1 1 Secret of 200 eggs per hen per 
year. 

IS \V oods' secret of saving imk 

tncubstor chicks. 
It Secret of tellingageof poultry. 

14 Secret of preserving eggs — 
the only safe way. 

15 Secret of celery fed broUenu 
IS Secret of fattening turkeys. 

17 Incubator secrets. 

18 Broody hen secrets. 
IS An exposure of the methods 

employed by son>e &ncicrs 
to kill the fertility of hatch- 
ing eggs. 

There are acoreeof otbers 



country over for the ahilitv of its editors and the \ alue of its contents. Besidesthis 

strong section, whirh of itself makes the paper valuable to every chicken owner. 

Its other dei>artuients are ably convlucied and widely quoted. It is the standard 

farm an ihomet)aper of thecountrv, with already morethanthreemillion readers. 

It is clean, brikjht. intensely practual : boiled down ; cream, not skim-milk. 

Its editors and contributors know what they are talking about, and quit when they have said it. It is for the gardener. 

fruit man, stockman, trucker, farmer, villager, suburbanite, the women folks, the boys and girls. It is llli^rated and 

well printed on good pai>er. It has not a meilical or trashy advertisement in it. Its more than half million subscribers 

l>ay five and ten ycarb ahead — a very remarkable fact. 



We will pny tlO.OO for sht 
necret not in the t>ook iirovided 
it is practical an<l valuable. If it is 
something l^^th good and new a check 
for Ten Dollars will be sent at once. In 
subudtting secrets address all communi- 
cations to 

Poultry Deyt. of Psrai Jonrasl 



We will send you a copy of "POULTRY SECRETS 
FARM JOURNAL for 5 years both for only . . 



and 



$1.00 



FARM JOURNAL, 1114 Race Street, Phaadelphia. Pa. 
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Why Stir Up the Dust Demon to Frenzy Like This? 



WHY THIS $25 VACUUM CLEANER 

DOES THE WORK OP A LARGE POWER PLANT 



Many persoDs thmk of Vacuum Cleaninq only in 
connedtion with a big gas engine hauled around 
on a wagon, or a big stationary power plant coiting 
$300. $1,000, and upwards. 

Therefore they are astonished when told that the 
IDEAL VACUUM CLEANER, which weighsonly 
20 pounds, and is operated either by hand or a 
litde electric motor, ia the perfection of the 
Vacuum Cleaning principle. For this afionish- 
ment there is no need. Here are the fadts: 

Every Vacuum Qeaning syftem consists of four 
eMentiaf parts : ( I) Motor Force ; (2) Sudtion Pump ; 
(3)Ffltering Tank or Separator ; (4) Hose with Nozzle. 



The Motor Force operates the Pump. The Pump 
sucks the air from the Tank or Separator so as to 
create io it a Vacuum. To fill tnis Vacuum, air 
whirls in through Nozzle and Hose, carrying with 
it dirt, duA, grit, germs, and all other foreign matter. 

Why heretofore has the<'e been need of a Motor 
Force of great power ? Simply because the Pump 
smd Separator hare been far from the spot 
where the actual cleaning ia done — out in the 
street, or down in the cellar - so that the force has 
had to operate through pipes and tubing over long 
distances and around sharp angles. 

Only that and nothing more. 



The Ideal Vacnum Oeaner 



Operated By 
Hand 



(FULLY PROTECTED BY PATENTS) 

It Eats up the Dirt 



Or Electric 
Motor 



— riffht oa tha spot. In ihii ftrong, coinpa<5t, portable ma^ne. all the part* ol the moft efficient Vacuum Cleaning lyAem art 
f er the ficft time acivntif icallj and aconomicallir coaeantratad. 

And that k why the force you pot in it by hand, or the force from a little motor connected with any ele<!kric lii^ fixture, does 

tha aama actual claaning work that it done by the big engine— and doaa it better and with nu>re cooTanienea, 

AH tha power of the Ideal Vacaam Cleaner is right where it ia wanted. No aurplua power has to ha 

dorelopad to take it there, and all its power being directly applied to cleaning purpoaea. none la wanted. 

Order at once, ao aa to have your ** Ideal " before houaecieaning time. 

You can't keep your carpet^, ni|^. curtains, upholstery, wall decorations, etc., clean with broom and brush, and leant of all 
-Witll carpet-eweeper. Vacuum Qeaning is the only right means, and with the IDEAL VACUUM CLEANER at your 

service, there is no longer any excuse for 
' your beini; without Its benefits. 

Everybody can afford the IDEAL. No 
sicill needed to operate It. Compared with 
sweeping, it is no woric at all. Every 
machine guaranteed. 



Your Protection 



That you may safely place your confidence 
in it, and order a machine now. Is shown by 
the lartie book of enthusiastic testimonials 
sent us by many of the nearly 12,500 pur- 
chasers of the machines. s«.ld in loss than 
nine months. This proves its merits, and 
is vour protection. 

Let ui^Il you how you ran tret one of 
these wonderful machines promptly. Also 
send for our Free Illustrated Booklet. It 
tells an interestintj story of a remarkable 
saving in money, time, labor, health, and 
strength. Send for it to-day. 



=^^=American= 



Vacuum Cleaner Co. 
225 Fifth Avenae, New York City 
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Skin Food 



can be Bought 
at the Grocer's'' 

Said an eminent physician. 

Make the inside well and healthy 
and "the cover** will be pink and 
rosy. 

''There's a Reason** 

FOR 

Grape-Nuts 



POSrUM CEREAL CO., LTD. 
Rattle Creek, Mich., I). S. A. 




DEUCIOUS 

PEPSIN GUM 

THEGUM WnU THE LASTING PEPPERMINT FLAl 
10<^ ALUMINUM BQ 



6^ 



ITALIAN PEFFESMINTS 

FOR THE BREATH. CLEAR THE THB 

10<: ALUMINUM BOXES 




UNEQUALLED 

YVASHINGTON TAFFY 

5c 8c 10« TUBES 

SOLD BY DRUGGISTS EVERYWHERE. 
IFMOTHANDUDBYYOURS, SENTUmUKCEIPTOFIVI 
863 BROADWAY. NEWVORl 




STYLE 

NEATNESS 
COMFORT 

THE IMPROVED 



GARTER 

'WU The Name Is stamped on 
every loop — Be sure it's there 

k^ CU8> 



^^ 



CLASP 



LIES FLAT TO THE LEO^REVER 
SLIPS, TEARS, ROR URFASTERS 

WORN ALL OVER THE WORLD 

Sample pair, SUk COe^ Ootton 25c. 
Jklailed on receipt of price. 

GEORGE FROST CO., Makers 
Boston, Msss., U.S.A. 

^ INSIST ON HAVING THE GENUINE 
^ REFUSE ALL SUBSTITUTES " 

L 




BOSTON l£SilM2^ 



CUSHION 
BUTTON 



TcxyrH 

PASTE 

Dififere fromte 

ordinary dentl*' 

friceinmlnhni*' 

ing the causes of 

decay. Endorsed tff 

thousands of dentists. 

It is deliciously ils- 

vored and a deliglil^ 

adjunct to the dental 

toilet. In convenioit 

tubes. For sals st 

best drug stores, 25c 

per tube. Sample sbA 

literature free. 

DENTACURA CO. 

130 Ailing BtMA 

Newark, N.J. 

Digitized by LjQQQIC 
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ADTSftVmDIXHTS. 




Grand Prize Contest 

An Unlimited Number of Priiae woi be dbtribvtad i 



■Mik« a copy of tlOs picture. If our Aft Director decides that rogf copy to trm 40 mt 
Ctmt. M good •• the OftefMl. It will wia en Olustiated mefeslM FRBB OP 
OHAROI FOR aiX iMONTNav sbowfaf the wotk of tli« aoet ptmbmA 
•ftlelv oi the oeve^* 

No Money Nequtred to Win a Prlie-ItwHl not com yoveceat to enter 
tUaoontesL Sit right dow« now and copy thle picture with either pendl or pen and 
fak. 6ee bow well yoo oaa do it. 11 you are a pxlse winner it will yvtve you have 
tyeat lor drawing 

Copy This Picture and Win a PrUe 

Tbowands ol people oow earning small pay have IHoetiating abfUty. bat do not 
Iebow it. XI yon will send yow drawing to-day, we will tell you whether you ponets 
this talent If your diawinf is even 40 per cent, ae good a« tbm original, yen have this 
Mtoral ability, and we can start you ea the road to a ooofosuble and todepeadent 
llvtng. with picsiaf , steedy and profitable ewployneat 

C«Te«9oadeao6 Iiutitmte vf America, Bcft. e06. ScraatM* Pi. 



IF YOU ARE A WRITER 

We can aid yo« to find a iBarket Car asytUng yea write. 

Crkidsed. Reriswl, Typewritten. 
nrf s wrsa Edtria Marldiavi. Margaiet $. 
~~ pa. Seadfoeleai^E 



MITED UTEMgYPMSS Wi»»^Ka: 
'VK" WORDS »S* SONG 



Mr atiilc is ac^«ed by the 
SdiB how to laocecd. Send 
FREE, niei-cl 

Satisfaction geaianteed. ' /i_ 
91 Vtdr» ThMtra BvlMthv, 



FREE booklet 



nocecd. Send vour poem for expert criticiaoi, 
!-ciass niuilc ooly. |eypeiaqa§l work on eadi. 



Mij^eiaoMl work 



FKfH. 



Lessons Free 

IN YOUR OWN HOME 

A wonderful offer to every lover o' music 
vbether a bennner or an advanced player. 

Ninety-aix lessons (or a leas number, if you 
desire) for either Piano, Organ, Violin, GuiUr. 
lanjo. Comet, Sight Singing, or Mandolin will 
be given free to make our lumie study courses for 
these instruments known in your locality. You 
vill get one lesson weekly, and your only expense 
during the time you take the lessons will be the 
ffwt of poftogte md the music you use, which in 
•nail. Write at once. Jt win megn much to 
JFOQ to get our fret booklet. It wiU pUo8 yoa 
wider no obUgatioa whatever to uc if you never 
write again, xon and yoar friends should know 
of this work. Hundreds of our pupils write: 
''WiA I had known of your school before.*' 
''Have learned more in one term In my home 
with your weekly lessons than in three terms with 
private teachers, and at a great deal less ex- 
pense." "Everything is go thorough and «om- 
flete." "The lessons are marvels of simplicity, 
wd my 11 year old boy hat not bad tim kast 
trouble to learn." One minister writes: "As 
qpch succeeding lesson comes I am more and 
moffc fully persuaded I made no mistake in be- 
qpming your pupil.** 

Established 1898 — ^have thousands of pupils 
flhmi seven years of age to seventy. 

Dont say vou cannot learn music till you send 
Ik our frM booklet and tuition offer. It will be 
MDt by return mall free. Addren U. 8. SCHOOL 
or MUSIC, Box B, 226 Fifth Ave., New Tork City. 



BB AN ILLU8TRAT0II— Learn to Draw. We will 
tMch ywi by aaU um—h •¥ ILIiCmATIOIT, ea<e M. 
how to draw for ^^ » IttTfT'T^f— t— , 

.cmcAMT 

Send for catalof . 




STUDY g 




by 

Claaass begin each n 
gf viae nrfes for adoi 
■CTeraU Rates. 
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The King's Physician** 

BY ALBERT F. BONNET. 

WAS a prophet, was I not ? '' The speaker 
rattled his keys, to hide the smile in his 
beard. The other man shrugged his shoul- 
ders, and then threw himself down on the 
stone bench by the stone table. 
" I have often taken worse hurts in sport, 
my friend," he growled over the edge of his cup, " so do not 
let my stripes worry you.'^ He filled a cup, which he shoved 
to his companion. " Sit down and talk with me," he said, and 
then drank of his wine in great gulps, while the jailer took 
sups, looking regretfully the while at the two hundred pounds 
of brazen fetters which burdened the man's wrists and legs 
and would have dissipated any doubts which might have ex- 
isted regarding his status in society, for not only was he a pris- 
oner, but there remained now only a brief time longer for him 
to live. The jailer nodded as he wiped the dripping red wine 
from his beard. 

" Well, I warned you of this yesterday when I told you of the 
King's sickness. You — " 

" May the Devil burn him," growled the prisoner. 

•Copyright, 1909, by The Shortitory Publishing Company. Copyright secured in Great 
Britain. All rights reserred. The writer of this story receiyed a cash prize of $U0 in Thb 
BuACK Cat story contest ending May 16, 1908. 
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" Nay, nay, not so,'* argued the jaUer, " for he is a good 
King; a little too fond of wine, women and the table, perhaps, 
yet he is generous and just" 

" Too just to suit me," replied the prisoner with a grim 
smile. The jailer grinned. 

" ^ The thief who feels the bowstring draw, has little loving 
for the law,' " he quoted. " Did you not plead guilty ? " he 
asked. 

" Hoping for a sentence to the galleys," was the muttered re- 
ply, and his keeper understood. 

" 'Tis not my fault that you erred," laughed the jailer, " for, 
as I said, I warned you that he might have you flogged from 
his presence, yet, because he had decreed that any one might 
come before him in the matter, nothing would do but that I take 
you to him, and now — " 

" Tell me more about this curious illness of the King," in- 
terrupted the prisoner. 

" Curious illness ? " cried the jailer, " Who said it was 
curious? not I, I'll be sworn. There is nothing uncommon 
about it. The King is overfond of wine, women and the table, 
as I said, and that tells the whole story, and now that the wine 
turns to vinegar in his stomach, and he cannot relish his food, 
he is a sick man, and the captain of the guard told me, that 
his wife told him, that the head witch who guards his seven 
and twenty wives told her that — " he leaned and whispered. 
" You know what it means to have a woman in your hair. It 
matters not that one may strangle them, or set them adrift, or 
drop them into the ocean done up in a sack, it would not stop 
complaint so long as one was left alive." 

The prisoner nodded gravely. " I know." His voice was 
hushed. 

" And there you have the whole tale," continued the jailer. 
" Just half a cup," as the other offered to refill his measure. 
" But why this sudden curiosity, my friend ? " stopping his cup 
at his lips to ask the question. 

" Oh, just the matter of curing him. Do you think that I 
may see him again ? " 

" Of course you may," declared the jailer. "Ah, I wish I 
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had a leech's skill," he cried. " Think of the advancement, 
the wealth, and the power — m-m-m-m," he mumbled in his 
wine, looking at the other with burning eyes. 

" Well, while this matter of mine is of great importance to 
me," said the prisoner," it may prove of no small moment to 
you, for if it works out as I plan, I shall be in a position to aid 
you to better things than chatting and drinking with men who 
have nothing left to do but await the ax. Now, tell me, is it not 
also true that it is the law that a prisoner condemned to death 
may appear before the King each of seven days before the one 
set for his execution, to make any demand that he desires ? " 

" It is even so," declared the guardian of condemned men, 
" because that once in the time of this King's grandfather, an 
innocent man went to the block because he could not see the 
King and prove his innocence. Yet you do not wish to plead 
guiltlessness ? " he grinned. 

" I want my rights," was the defiant reply, " and this makes 
it more certain that I shall see the King. Say," suddenly 
dropping his cup hand to his knee, " did you see the young woman 
who stood behind the King's right elbow? She was divinely 
fair, with face and neck the color of a young bull elephant's 
tusk. Was that the King's daughter ? " The jailer dashed 
his cup to the table. 

" By Hell," he roared, " but you are a man after mine own 
heart — you can think of wine and women while your back bleeds ! 
Yes ; that was the King's daughter. Why ? " 

" I shall cure the King, and then I shall make her my wife," 
he declared. The cup stopped half way on its journey to the 
jailer^s lips as he stared blankly at his charge for the time that 
a man may breathe a score of breaths, then he laughed, 
throatedly at first, then loudly and clearly, until the guard- 
room echoed with his big-voiced roaring. 

" By the Devil's Tail," he yelled, pounding on the table with 
his cup, " but you are a funny man. You marry the King's — " 

" When I have cured the King," finished the prisoner. The 
jailer began again his deep-toned laughter, but the sound of it 
gurgled in his throat, to die in a choking strangle as he sprang 
to his feet. 
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"By the Devil's Hoof," he snarled, "the man is as mad as 
all bedlam," backing to the door, his hand on the hilt of his 
dagger. 

" Come and sit down, man," laughed the prisoner. " Sit 
down. I am not crazed. Let me fill your cup. Now, smoke, 
while I unfold my scheme. To-morrow you are to again take 
me before the King, and when he knows that I can cure him, 
things will be different. When I was a free bandit chief I never 
looked for mercy if ever I fell into the hands of the King's 
men, for I was little given to showing mercy, neither did I 
devote much time to meditation; since I have been your guest, 
however, I have had time and to spare for thought, and while 
things look gloomy for me, I know that this matter will turn 
out as I plan. All you have to do is to take me before the 
King, as is my right to demand." 

The jailer arose to his feet. " Oh, I'll take you," he growled, 
" until your back is raw. Well, here is hoping that you 
may escape the ax." This was ever his toast with the part- 
ing cup. 

When another day was come, the bandit chief again stood 
before the king, who looked down on him with a sneer. 

" The answer I gave you yesterday did not satisfy you, it 
appears," he cried. " Well, I'll see if to-day's will. Ho, the 
guard ! " The men-at-arms came hurrying to him. Before he 
could order them, however, the prisoner held up his hand. 

" It is within your power to have me lashed, O King — " 
his voice was even and low — " yet the time was when we were 
nearer equal." 

" What mean you ? " The King's voice was low, although 
there was dangerous anger in his eyes. 

" You do not ask my name," said the prisoner, quietly, a 
smile on his lips. 

" The name of a dog," sneered the King. 

" Yet that name is — Wyrick of the Hills," he replied in the 
same even voice. Clutching the arm of his thronenjhair the 
King sprang half erect, glaring at the man before him, whose 
eyes went past the King's head and held the beautiful girl at 
his shoulder. 
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" Wyrick of the Hills/' muttered the King as he sank back 
into his seat. After awhile he smiled grimly. " You say 
truly, Man of the Hills," he said, " we were at one time nearer 
equal, for you are the only man in my kingdom that ever laid 
me on my back in a fair struggle. Well," he sighed, his face 
saddening, " you could do it easier now." 

'' Yet I would cure you of the ailments which sap your 
strength and make life a burden to you, my King," said 
Wyrick gravely. 

** Out on you for a fool," snarled the King. *^ Here," to 
the guard, " take this man away. He may wish to come again, 
as is his right. However," looking sternly at the prisoner, 
"you will not relish your reception another time. Take him 
away." 

'* I can cure you, O King," Wyrick replied simply, " and 
so long as you leave me strength to walk shall I appear before 
you to make my appeal," he added, looking into the deep, dark 
eyes of the girl, who blushed as she drew the mantle over her 
ivory-white bosom. 

Next day his greeting was all that the King had hinted, and 
on the day following when he again made his way to make 
his appeal to his sovereign his back still ached. The King smiled 
when he saw him standing as erect and fearless as at first. 
Without waiting for the monarch to address him, Wyrick 
spoke : 

" A man who has but two days to live has but little fear 
of the lash, O King, and I am come to tell you that to-morrow, 
when the sun is still three hours high, I shall come for the last 
time to make my demand, for on that day, when the sun goes 
down, my life goes with it, unless you interfere." He looked 
at the girl. " For next to the last time, O King, I can cure 
you." The girl's eyes held a strange light. 

" Take him away," cried the King sharply. " He shall surely 
die when to-morrow's sun goes down, as ho says, — so let his 
comfort be your first care. It is a waste of time to scourge a 
man who laughs as you flail him." 

Now the sun is but an hour high on the last day that Wyrick 
of the Hills has to live, and his jailer touches cups with him, 
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" By the Devil's Horn, man/' he cried, " it grieves my heart 
to see the shadows grow long, for when they cease — " he 
stopped to sink his nose in his drink, then drew his hairy arm 
across his lips. " Yet we must all go over that road, some day," 
he went on, " and what matters when, or how ? " 

" Aye, what matter ? " laughed the other, then threw up his 
head defiantly. " However, I have not yet traveled it, nor shall 
I." His voice was a growl. 

" You have a reason for your hope, I opine ? " asked the 
jailer, a smile moving his beard. 

" That I have," declared the prisoner. 

" May I ask what it is ? " queried the guard. Wyrick drew 
himself up proudly, and said: 

" Each time that I talked with the King, his daughter — '' 

" Kow by the Devil's Tail, comrade," snorted the jailer, 
" you are building your house on dry sand, to found hope on a 
woman. Oh, yes," he cried, when Wyrick would have spoken, 
" but I know women, and the time was when I, too, trusted 
one when she smiled. It is said that a man . can ^ smile, and 
smile, and be a villain,' while I have found that a woman can 
smile, and smile, and be unwilling. What did the baggage do 
to me? Cast me off for a cross-eyed son of sin because, for- 
sooth, he could play on the lute, and wore velvet. Then I went 
and bought me a wife in the open market, and, well, a woman 
is a woman. I — " the sound of a bell crashed into the con- 
versation, when the jailer sprang to his feet, his swart cheek 
paling. After a moment's hesitation : " You heard the bell ? " 

" Aye, that I did," Wyrick replied, stretching his brawny 
arms while he yawned. " I fancy it calls me to the block." 
The jailer cursed in his beard. 

" The Devil burn you, comrade," he stammered, " have you 
no fear of man or ax ? " 

" Fear ? " sneered Wyrick, " I never yet have met the fel- 
low, nor do I expect to see him on the short road between here 
and the block. Well," with another yawn, " I suppose you wait 
to escort me. Let us go, then, for I am ready." 

The masked headsman was awaiting them, leaning on the 
handle of his ax, and now listened for the fatal signal, which 
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soon came, when with a laugh Wyriek knelt, but before laying 
his neck in the groove he winked at the executioner. 

" Your black mask ill becomes you, Rock," he whispered. 
" How long since you left the free hills to do a king's dirty 
work? I had thought better of you." The axeman stiffened for 
a moment, and then growled for the ear of the kneeling man: 

" It was a choice between being axed and doing the axing. 
How would you have chosen. Captain ? " 

" Oh, the Devil only knows," he laughed. " Well, I am 
content to go by your hand, old comrade, and when I am gone 
you will find in my belt some — " he stopped as a great 
clamor arose. 

" Way, way for the King's messenger," came a voice. 
" Hold your hand, man, in the King's name," as the exe- 
cutioner swung his blade to his shoulder. " Hold your hand, 
for the King has decreed that this man, who claims that he can 
cure him of his ills, shall live. Way for the King's messen- 
ger ! " Thereupon a great shout went up, for the bandit chief 
was not unknown or unliked by the people, who now surged 
forward, shouting congratulations, but ahead of all was the big 
jailer, who fairly embraced the reprieved man. 

" What did I tell you ? " laughed Wyriek. " I could see the 
girl's eyes, and I know that I have her to thank for this." . 

" You would have been thanking the Devil in ten more swings 
of the pendulum," cried the jailer, " however, wine is good, 
even if it does come a little late." 

Standing once more before the King, the robber chieftain spoke : 
" That I can cure you of all your ills, I know, O King. How- 
ever, I must have my own way to do it." 

" You shall have your way," assented the King. 

" Then," said Wyriek, " bring here the men of law, that they 
may draw up a contract between you and — " 

" Is not my word sufficient ? " demanded the King sharply. 

" In all matters but this," said Wyriek boldly. " Neverthe- 
less, I must have my way, for kings can change their minds as 
easily as do women." 

" My word must be enough," declared the monarch doggedly. 

" Oh, well," retorted Wyriek carelessly, " I go back to the 
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block, then. That I can cure you, O King, and make you again 
the man you were when it took all my strength to lay you on 
your back I know, still, I must have a contract drawn up by 
the men of law, signed by you, and sealed with the great seal of 
state, otherwise — " he turned away, " I go.'' 

The King struggled to his feet, his face flushed with passion. 

" You dog ! " he screamed. " You fool — " when his daugh- 
ter hurried in and drew him back to whisper in his ear. Pres- 
ently the King choked back his rage, and sighed. 

" Oh, well, let it be as you say," he muttered, then to an at- 
tendant : " Bring in the men of law." 

When the document was drawn up — and the making of it 
took the legal men three whole days — Wyrick folded it, bowed 
to the King, and said : 

" Your majesty will be ready to go with me in an hour." 
Then, without waiting for a reply he left the royal presence. 
Two hours later he stood in his old prison, with the King. 

" You will await me here," he said to him, and then he led away 
the guard. Left alone, the King waited until an hour had passed, 
and then another and then he called. Next day in reporting the 
matter to Wyrick, the jailer laughed: 

" When he called for you, comrade, and I told him that he 
had traded places with you, he was a man bereft of reason. 
^ What Devil's folly is this,' he screamed. ' It is no folly, as you 
will find/ I told him. Then I explained that I had had the com- 
pact read to me, and that it was plain enough. That he had 
traded places with you — that he was to live your life and eat 
your fare — and that if, at the end of a month, he was not cured 
you had another month to try, and yet another, until the medics, 
who could not cure him, should say that you, too, had failed. 
Then I went away shaking my keys to keep my courage up. 

" We watched him, as you ordered, and he paced the room like 
a wild beasts However, he finally slept, arid this morning called 
me to order breakfast. U-m-m I " He licked his lips. " It made 
my m6uth water! I listened, as you ordered, saying never a 
word, and when he had finished I took him in the mush, treacle, 
and water — you know the dish," he laughed. 

" Yes, I know it," assented Wyrick absently. 
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" ' This was the breakfast served to Wyrick of the Hills while 
he boarded with me/ I told him, but he turned away in disgust.'' 

In another day the jailer came again, ati uneasy grin on his 
face : " By the Horn of the Sacred Bull, comrade," he cried, " but 
you are a prophet, for when my man took the King his dinner 
yesterday, he ate like a famished wolf, and finished by throwing 
the dishes at the fellow's head. So I went to him and informed 
him that, as he had violated the rules of the prison, he should* be 
obliged to work, when I thought he would die of a fit of rage, and 
it is now as you ordered — no work, no food — and I am no man 
if he be not eating with the rest in a day." 

So a month passed and again Wyrick sent for the jailer. Fill- 
ing a crystal cup for the man, he shoved it to him across the table. 

" How fares our royal guest ? " he asked. 

" By the Hoof of the Sacred Bull, comrade, I fancy you are 
loosing my head on my shoulders, for yesterday when I refused 
to carry word to you that the King considered himself cured, he 
swore by all his ancestors that he would have me beheaded so 
soon as he returned to the throne." 

" Fret not, my friend," said the new king, " for the block shall 
never kiss your neck. Does the King gain in strength ? " 

" Does he? " the jailer stopped to laugh. " You would scarce 
know him. In another month — " 

" He will be in luck if he gets out in four," interrupted Wy- 
rick, " for there is work to be done while he is away — certain 
reforms to be brought about, and — " he stopped, averting his 
face. . The jailer looked at him slily, then went away laughing. 

At the end of the second month a commission of the court phy- 
sicians went to the prison and examined the King, and because 
he could not answer the wise questions they asked him they 
went away, leaving him to yet another month of toil and coarse 
food. Yet he was not forgotten in the circle in which he once 
reigned, for his daughter came to Wyrick, came with flushed face 
and downcast eyes. 

" May it please your majesty," she said, and the sound of her 
voice was as the song of a bird in his ear, " I would ask of my 
father, the King." Wyrick looked at her, and when she tried 
to meet his gaze her eyelids fell as though weighted with lead. 
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" I am the King," he said, " therefore am I not your father ? " 
A smile chased the dimples from cheek to chin as she replied: 

" You are, as you say, the King, yet how can you he my 
father ? " He took her hand and drew her to him as he said — 
yet it matters not what he said, rather was it one of the voice- 
less conversations of love, of which there had been many in the 
days which were past, and were to be many more in the weeks 
to come, and when she had listened to him for an hour, her heart 
talking to his, she went away, when Wyrick smiled. " She asked 
for the King," he whispered, then he sighed. 

To the man in prison the time passed on leaden wings, until 
four full months had flown. That the royal prisoner was im- 
proved in health and strength one of his guards could testify, for 
in a fit of rage the King had fallen on him, the man escaping 
only with his life. On account of this outbreak Wyrick went 
to the prison to investigate, accompanied by a great following of 
counselors, men of law, doctors and men-at-arms, and when the 
King saw Wyrick of the Hills, clothed in the royal robes and 
with his own daughter by his side, his rage knew no bounds. 
He struggled to speak, yet for a time only inarticulate sounds 
would come. Finally, he found voice. 

" You are the fellow who would cure me of my ills, eh ? Well, 
look at me, am I cured, think you ? Oh, you beast I you thief ! 
I'll — I'll break your bones, you dog ! " 

Wyrick smiled. "Who is the madman ? " he asked in simper- 
ing tones. 

" Who am I ? " screamed the prisoner, " Come down and I'll 
show you. Come if you dare, you thief." Wyrick of the Hills 
looked at the frenzied man, smiling, then stepped down and cast 
the robes of state aside. " Strip to the skin," explained the 
angry king, " and we shall soon see who is fitter to rule, you or I." 

Wyrick laughed aloud. " I put you on your back once," he 
said, " and I opine that ten years of wine, women and feasting 
has not added to your strength. However, if you think you can 
take back the fall, here am I." He stepped forward, stripped 
for the battle. 

Ah, but that was a noble contest between two noble men! 
They strained and twisted, panting for breath, until, by a mighty 
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effort, the King lifted Wyrick of the Hills clear of his feet, held 
him high for an instant, and then dashed him to the ground, 
where he lay silent and with closed eyes. Presently he gasped 
and sat up. 

" What ? How ? " he muttered. Then memory came back. 
He struggled to his knees, took his master's hand, which he 
kissed, smiling up into his face. " You are cured, O King." 
he cried, " for by the Devil's Tail, there is not another man in 
all your kingdom who can put Wyrick of the Hills on his back, 
Now, about me, does the contract still hold ? " 

The King drew a deep breath and looked long at his defeated 
adversary. " Your patron saint, the Devil, only knows what all 
those limbs of the law put into a contract which could send me 
to prison and you to my throne ! Still, we are now quits. 'Twas 
thus you cast me on my back, some years ago, and I swore to 
revenge the fall. We are now quits," lifting the man and twin- 
ing his arms about him, " and hereafter you are my brother. 
Let all the people know this," he cried, raising his voice, and 
the heralds' made it known. Wyrick of the Hills grew half a 
span in stature while the King spoke, and then forgot where he 
was, and all his surroundings as his eyes wandered to where 
the girl sat in the royal seat, flushing and dimpling. The King 
saw the exchange of glances, and a great light broke on his mind. 
For an instant he frowned, but then his brow cleared, and, slap- 
ping Wyrick a mighty blow on the shoulder, he laughed aloud : 

" So, by the Devil's Tail," he cried, " that is the way the cat 
jumps, is it ? " Then he looked Wyrick in the face for a full 
minute. " You have cured me of all my ills, as you said you 
could," he said, slowly, and again his big-voiced laughter echoed 
from the rocky walls, while the maiden smiled, even as she 
blushed rosy red, " yet now you have a worse ailment than ever 
afflicted me, and tell me. King's Physician, whoever, think you, 
shall have the skill to cure you ? " 
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The Honeymoon of the Dragoru^ 

BY FRANK LILLIB POLLOCK. 



HE International Limited is always crowded 
when it leaves Montreal for Chicago, and I 
was anxious to be able to choose my seat, or at 
least my seat-mate. I was fifteen minutes 
ahead of the time-table, but my haste over- 
reached itself. 

" The International Limited ? " queried the station porter. 
" Time's just been changed. Not ready for ten minutes." 

Then, turning away, he inflated his chest and bellowed: 

" Grand Trunk for Burlington, Montpelier and Portland. All 
points east. All abo-o-ard ! " 

His voice reverberated in an unintelligible roar from the roof, 
and the usual stream of harrassed and hurried-looking people 
began to flow toward the gates. I stepped aside, and then I 
noticed something coming that was surrounded by an eddy of 
smiles, and faces turned to look. 

First came a red-capped messenger on the broad grin, carrying 
a brand-new suit-case, and behind him walked the couple that 
were exciting the interest. The lady, who leaned shyly but affec- 
tionately on the man's arm, was dressed in an expensive tailor- 
made gray traveling costume, with her face and most of her 
head concealed by a thick spotted veil and a gray hat. But it 
was her companion who fixed my attention. He wore a frock 
coat, light gray trousers, a white tie and a silk hat. Some ma- 
licious person had pinned a white rosette to his coat-tail, and 
when he pulled out his handkerchief a shower of rice came with 
it. His flushed face beamed with joyful embarrassment. I 
was hardly able to believe my eyes, but it was certainly the face 
of Arthur Redford. 

I recovered from my astonishment in time to grasp him by the 

* Copyright, 1909, bj The Shortstory PublishlDg Company. Ck>pyTight secured in Qreat 
Britain. All righto reserved. 
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arm as he passed me. He turned with a start. I was not mis- 
taken. 

" Congratulations, Bedford I " I exclaimed. " When did it 
happen ? Won't you introduce me ? " 

" Thanks, old man. Ko idea you were here ! " Bedford stam- 
mered. " Happened this afternoon. We're off to Old Point for 
a couple of weeks. I'll see you when we get back to Chicago." 

There was no time to say any more; the stream of passengers 
carried him through the gate and out to the train shed, and I 
caught a glimpse of a Pullman porter assisting his wife into the 
train with a great deal of ceremony. It was the last I saw of the 
pair, but I thought about them a good deal during my way from 
Montreal to Chicago. 

For Arthur Bedford was the last man I should have expected 
to find embarking upon a wedding-journey and especially in so 
spectacular a fashion. I had known him casually for several 
years in Chicago, where he had been an advertising agent first 
and then a traveler for a sporting goods firm. He was clever, 
audacious, and not overscrupulous. I would not have been much 
surprised at hearing that he had made a fortune out of a lucky 
turn in the stock market, or that he had been arrested for forgery 
— not so much surprised, in fact, as at seeing him married. 

However, marriage would probably be a good thing for him, 
I decided. It would settle him, steady him, provided that Mrs. 
Bedford were the right sort. I resolved to write to him at once 
and ask where he intended to live. 

I did so in the course of the next month, addressing him in 
care of his sporting goods firm, but I received no answer. Hap- 
pening to pass the establishment one day I called, and learned 
that he had left the employ of the firm two months before and 
nothing was known of him. 

I was obliged to do a good deal of business traveling that 
spring, and in the course of six weeks I made another trip to 
Montreal, returning through Toronto and Detroit. I was leaving 
the train at Detroit, having come from Toronto in a day coach, 
when the Pullman passengers came past me, and among them I 
noticed a silk hat and a head under it that looked familiar. 

It was indeed Bedford again, wearing his frock coat and glit- 
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tering hat as if he had been wearing them ever sinc^ I had seen 
him last. The lady on his arm was of about the same general 
height and figure as before, but she wore a brown traveling suit 
and a heavy brown veil. I noticed grains of rice in the folds 
of the veil, but Kedford did not wear his former beaming 
countenance. He looked serious, almost stem, and the couple 
passed me quickly and lost themselves in the crowd before I 
could speak to them. 

But there was no mistake about the man's identity. Evi- 
dently Bedford had indeed found matrimony a good thing — 
since he was trying it for the second time within four months! 
I marveled for some time at the callousness or lightness of a 
man who could console his widowhood so promptly, and then 
he passed out of my mind once more. 

But he was recalled to it forcibly in less than a month. In 
a Detroit paper I observed a name that was familiar to me; 
it was in the column headed "Marriages," and the item ran: 

RBDFORD - BROWNE — At the residence of the bride's 
mother, Detroit, on Monday,' by ReT. A. L. Wood, M. A., 
Alice, second daughter of the late Robert Browne, to Arthur 
Redf ord, of Chicago. 

At this astonishing bit of news I lost myself in strange sup- 
positions, that all tended toward one dark conclusion. Unless 
Bedford had a double — no, a triple — he must be a bigamist, 
a murderer, or a Mormon missionary. It was incredible that 
a man could be widowed and married in the course of nature 
three times in five months. It was plain, at any rate, that some 
terrible wrong had been done, or would be done, to Alice Browne, 
of Detroit, and, with my detective instinct all aflame, I de- 
termined to probe the matter of this last marriage at the first 
opportunity. 

Next week I was in Detroit with a couple of hours to spare, 
and I went straight to the address of Mrs. Robert Browne as given 
in the Detroit Directory. 

From the appearance of the house, the family were well-to-do. 
I was received by Mrs. Browne herself, to whom I explained 
that I was a business acquaintance of her new son-in-law, and 
would like to obtain his present address. She gave it without 
hesitation. It was that of a hotel in Wisconsin where the couple 
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were spending the honeymoon, but she told me that they were 
expected back in a few days, and that a flat was already rented 
and furnished for them. Clearly she had no suspicion of any- 
thing amiss. 

" Mr. Eedford was a widower, wasn't he,'' I ventured. 

" Oh, no'. He was never married before," Mrs. Browne as- 
sured me. 

I hastened to apologize, for there was no use in arousing her 
suspicions at present. I left Detroit that afternoon and went 
east to Montreal again, where I remained for ten days. Re- 
turning, I spent a week in Toronto, and then prepared to take 
the train for Buffalo for Detroit, where I intended to look up 
the much-married man at his flat and have these mysteries 
cleared up. But I was to see him sooner than that. 

I was descending the stairway to the trains at the Toronto 
Union Station, when an old shoe whizzed past me and struck 
a man below me who was assisting a lady down the steps. He 
turned angrily, looked back and upwards, and then laughed 
as he saw me. Apparently he thought I had thrown the shoe, 
for it was again Arthur Redford. 

He seemed to fairly radiate nuptial bliss. His face shone 
almost like his hat. He was dressed with the same punctilious- 
ness as before, and some one had pinned a white bow to his doai 
tail. Another white ribbon was attached to the back of tne 
lady's perfectly cut dark-green costume. I could not see 
through her dark veil, but in a general way she seemed to re- 
semble the other women with whom he had set out on his honey- 
moons. 

I caught his arm and drew him a little aside. 

" Do you always go around this way, Redford ? " I demanded. 
" Wliat are you up to ? This is the third time I have seen you. 
There was Montreal and Detroit — " 

" I didn't know you saw me at Detroit," he interrupted, 
looking annoyed. " Of course I remember meeting you at Mon- 
treal. But it's all right. I'll explain." 

" Where are you going this time ? " 

" To Buffalo — and then to Saratoga for three weeks." 

" I'm going to Buffalo and I'll ride with you." 
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The gong clanged, and we had to run for our train. 

" Wait for me in the smoker," Eedford called. " I'll be there 
shortly." 

He disappeared with his wife into the Pullman, while I 
went forward to the day coaches. Here I smoked two cigars 
before Bedford appeared, just as I was thinking of going to 
look him up, for I was determined that he should not evade 
me this time. 

But apparently he had no desire to evade me. He sat down 
opposite me, lighted a cigarette, and smiled cheerfully at me 
through the first whifFs of smoke. 

" IVe left my wife alone for a little while. I'll have to go 
back before we get to the Customs. Now I suppose you want 
to know why I have started on three wedding journeys — is it 
three? — in the last six months." 

" I do, indeed," I said, warmly. 

" Well, the explanation is simple enough, but queer — too 
queer not to be true. It's not a very pleasant memory for 
me, but I suppose I owe you the story. Heaven knows what 
you may have suspected. 

" When you met me in Montreal last winter I had just been 
married, as you saw, and I was one of the happiest men alive. 
We were going to Old Point Comfort for the honeymoon, but — 
well, we never arrived there. Do you remember the wreck 
of the Southern express last winter? We were in it. I got oflF 
with a few bruises, but poor Agnes wasn't so lucky. She had 
received a heavy blow on the head. I got her to Washington 
and into a hospital before she recovered consciousness. She 
remained insensible, in fact, for six days, and then they oper- 
ated on her skull. It saved her life, I suppose, and I was able 
to take her home in a month, but she had lost her memory. 

" Not all her memory, but only her recollection of the past 
two or three weeks. Back of that it came on in patches, till 
she could remember what had happened a year ago as well as 
ever. She knew me, but she couldn't remember that we were 
married, and unfortunately her marriage certificate had been 
destroyed with our baggage in the wreck. 

" The end of it was that I had to do a good deal of my court- 
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ship afresh, and we were married anew, and to please her we 
went on another little trip, up into Michigan this time. That 
must have been when you saw us at Detroit. We had no rail- 
way accidents, but when we had been at the hotel for a week 
Agnes suddenly fell into a fit of unconsciousness that lasted 
for two days. It was a recurrence of the former trouble, and 
when the doctors at last got her out of it her memory was gone 
again — this time worse than before. 

" She spent a month in a sanatorium under expert medical 
care, and seemed much improved. Her recollection was com- 
ing back in spots, but she was still dead to all recent events. She 
remembered me only dimly, and implored me to take her hom(5. 
Here she improved a little more, but, to satisfy her, we were ob- 
liged to go through a third marriage. To be candid, it wasn't a 
real marriage. It wasn't necessary, and I really hadn't the 
nerve to get a genuine license and a bona-fide parson and make 
the necessary explanations. But I hope that I've gone through 
it for the last time, and I hope, too, that you don't suspect me 
any more of being a Mormon." 

I was heartily ashamed of my unjust suspicions. 

" Certainly not," I stammered, and then I heard a voice cry- 
ing shrilly at the other end of the car: 

" Mr. Eedford. Telegram for Mr. Bedford ! " 

The train had stopped at a small Canadian station near the 
frontier, and the messenger had come aboard, waving his yel- 
low envelope above his head. 

Bedford arrested the man and tore open the despatch. As he 
read it he frowned and looked startled. 

" I've got to go back to Toronto ! " he said, quickly, to me. 
" It's terribly important. I should have known — " 

I heard the hiss of the air-brakes. The engine bell clanged. 

" I haven't time to get my wife off ! " he exclaimed. " Look 
here — you're going to Buffalo. Will you put her in a carriage 
and send her to this address ? " He thrust a card into my 
hand. " I'll be along on the next train to-night if I can. Explain 
it to her. Don't mind if she doesn't talk. She's very shy and 
ill." 

He called the last words over his shoulder as he dashed down 
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the aisle. The train was already under way, and moving rather 
fast 1 thrust my head out of the window and saw him jump, 
stumble and go heels over head on the gravel, and then he dis- 
appeared. I hoped that he had landed safely. 

With considerable curiosity I went into the Pullman, and 
had no difficulty in finding Mrs. Redford. She was sitting at 
the end of the car, with no one near her, and she was looking 
through her veil at the passing landscape. 

" Your husband has been obliged to go back to Toronto, Mrs. 
Redford," 1 said to her. "He had no time to tell you — a 
telegram came on board, and he had to jump.* He asked me to 
see you safely through to Buffalo, and I will be very glad to do 
so, if you will permit me." 

Mrs. Redford bowed slightly, but said nothing. It was rather 
an ungracious way of receiving my assistance I thought, but I 
said nothing. I attributed it to her shyness, and sat down op- 
posite her, observing her furtively as the train rolled through 
the rich fruit farms of the Niagara district. 

It was only then that I suddenly remembered, on thinking 
over Redford's singular tale, that he had given no explanation 
of his marriage in Detroit, which I had seen chronicled in the 
newspaper. Presumably he had supposed that I did not know 
of it. 

This fatal omission aroused my suspicions more strongly 
than ever. I looked at his new wife, hesitating whether to 
question her. Perhaps I could save her from — I knew not 
what! 

It was growing dark. The car lamps were burning, but she 
kept her face turned toward the window. I remained in a 
state of painful hesitation until the engine suddenly whistled 
shrilly. We were entering the suburbs of Niagara Falls town, 
and all at once we darted past an electric street lamp not twenty 
feet from the track. 

The sudden white glare penetrated the veil and I saw my 
companion's features. For a moment I was almost paralyzed 
with amazement; then I leaned forward to make sure, pulled 
aside her veil without ceremony and looked into her face. 

What I saw was enough. I leaped from my seat and bolted 
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down the aisle, boiling with rage and horror, intending to jump 
instantly from the train. 

The vestibule was closed; the doors were locked. I could 
not get out. I was obliged to stand in the vestibule, full of hot 
indignation and cold panic, till we reached the station and the 
brakeman opened the doors. 

A United States immigration inspector at once appeared at 
the steps and hurried on board, followed by a couple of Cana- 
dian policemen. They paid no attention to me, after a sharp 
glance, but crowded past the passengers into the Pullman, and 
an irresistible curiosity led me to follow, regardless of risk. 

They went straight to "Mrs. Bedford " at the other end of 
the car, and the inspector gave a piercing glance under her hat. 

" Rice, eh ? Very appropriate ! " he observed, and snatched 
away the veil. A coarse black pig-tail fell on the bride's 
shoulders. 

" You lettee me alone ! " the unmasked Chinaman vociferated, 
jumping to his feet and gesticulating violently. " What you 
do? Me Melican citee-len. Tlavel business. Makee laundley 
— makee wash — plenty money. Got plenty cash. You no right 
touchee me. Twenty-thlee to you. You gettee out I " 

There was a roar of laughter. 

" You gettee out here yourself, Ah Sing," said the inspector, 
beginning to conduct the Celestial out of the car. I slipped out 
to the platform before them. I had had a narrow escape from 
being caught apparently engaged in Kedford's business. 

" We've got the Chinaman," I heard one of the policemen say 
as they passed me on the platform. " But it was the white man 
that we especially wanted. He must have been warned and got 
off the train somewhere. He's been running Chinks across the 
line for the last six months." 

Bedford was never caught. I heard that he had gone to Mexico 
with his wife — his legal wife from Detroit, whom he had mar- 
ried that spring. At any rate, I believe the Chinese dragon no 
longer takes his. honeymoon along the Canadian frontier. 
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For a Day and a Night-* 

BY WILLIAM GOBDON HASTINGS. 

^ N front of her looking-glass a woman sat, star- 
ing hard at the reflection of her face. It was 
a woman who rarely looked in a glass at alL 
It would seem cruel to catalogue in detail 
every defect of the face she saw there — she 
was not, and never had heen, beautiful. Sh* 
had always known it Ten years before, when she had married 
a blind' man, she had known perfectly well how desperately amus- 
ing her friends and acquaintances would be about the events as 
they discussed it behind her back. She did not mind — the habit- 
ually dull must have their inexpensive holiday of funniness from 
time to time. And she was much in love with the blind man, and 
he with her. 

She had the body of a very beautiful woman — that made the 
ugliness of her face more sardonically cruel. Her voice was 
sweet Her laugh — she often laughed — was musical. She had 
told her husband often that she was not beautiful; her truthful- 
ness had made her do that But her love of him was more than 
her love of truth, and she was content to leave him quite uncon- 
vinced and saying that it was always so — that no woman would 
own in so many words that she was beautiful, even though she 
must know it 

There had always been the chance that he would recover his 
sight. She had pretended to him that she prayed and longed for 
this. It had been the one horror of her lifa One day, perhaps, 
this man would see her face. He would act beautifully and give 
no start of horror nor let the expression of his face betray him. 
He would be very kind and very polite. And he would not love 
her any more. In a thousand ways, so small that she would be 
unable to name and describe them, she would know that he did 
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not love her any mora Yet it was not quite pretence at times. 
When she saw how desperately he longed for the sight of the sun 
again^ she found that for his sake she, too, was hoping that he 
would recover his sight, even though she knew what must happen 
to her then. 

That was all over now. He was away in New York. It had 
been only a slight operation, and entirely successful. Today he 
was coming back to her, as one who has escaped from prison, his 
eyes filled with the joy and beauty of living. She had' his let- 
ters, full of delightful wonder — the letters that were her death 
sentence. 

She turned from the looking-glass and sat down at the writing- 
table. All her preparations for this had been made long ago. 
There lay the miniature which had been painted for her. It was 
the face of a beautiful woman — not her own face, though its 
beauty and her ugliness had something in conmion. There also 
was a sheet of notepaper, stamped, stamped with the address of 
a house where they had once lived ; they had left it three years 
before. She had kept that sheet for her purposa She dated it 
a little more than three years back, and wrote : 

Dearest, I haye been yaln enough to have my miniature painted. 
It la thought to be very like, though it seems to be far prettier than I 
am. If I die before jou, I want jou to have this miniature, even 
though I fear your dear eyes will never be able to see it. It Is to be all 
entirely for you, and 1 pray you never to show It to anybody. It is 
for you alone. You will And it in the drawer of my writing table, 
together with this letter. Tou have all my love always. Goodbye, 
dearest. 

She put the letter into an envelope that had yellowed a little 
with age, sealed it, and addressed it to her husband, marking it: 
"To be opened after my death." Then she put the letter and 
miniature into the drawer and dressed herself to go out She 
wore her handsomest gown. 

" Take those flowers out of the dining-room,'' she said to a 
servant that she passed on her way out " I am going to get some 
of the wild anemones from the embankment for the table to- 
night." She paused for a moment to give some trifling orders as 
to the preparations for her husband's arrival, and then she started 
in the direction of the station. 
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" Poor dear 1 " said the servant " She'll be fully twenty min- 
utes too early." 

The local newspaper gave a harrowing account of the tragic 
accident which led to the lady's death. She had be^i picking 
flowers on the embankment, and was on the rails as the down train 
swept around the curve. The engineer whistled and applied the 
brakes, and there was ample time for her to have stepped out of 
the road. But she seemed to be dazed with terror — stumbled — 
and fell with her head under the wheels of the engine. She was 
crushed beyond all hope of facial recognition. The horror* of 
the tragedy, as the newspaper men pointed out in their articles, 
was that this was the very train which was bringing her husband 
back to her, he having been absent in New York for an operation, 
by which he had fully regained his sight The anemones were 
found in her hand. 

Years have passed since then, and her husband — an easy, 
portly man — has not married again. The miniature had more 
than confirmed what he had always thought, and when her spirit 
visited him in his dreams it was always with the beautiful and 
imaginary face of the picture. 

And may be that beauty was her birthday gift in the dim land 
of the hereafter. For though she died by suicide, and her last 
act was false — the perpetration of a lie — yet it may be that 
still much is forgiven to them that love much. 
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The Gothes and the Man** 

BY MABEL LODER STEARNS. 

LEVERING had gone to take bearings again 
from the other side of the island. He was so 
long about it this time that Deane grew uneasy. 
Now, at last, he appeared over the low ridge 
of dimes that divided it and came hurriedly 
forward. He seemed nervous and excited, it 
seemed to the man in the salt-stained clerical waistcoat 
" Anything in sight ? " he asked, hopefully. 
" Not a blamed thing ! Not a sign of a sail anywhere," returned 
Clevering bluntly. " It's the very deuce, too, climbing over those 
dunes. Don't you try it, parson," he added quickly, almost 
anxiously; "they would put your lame ankle out of business in 
a minute." 

" I wasn't thinking of it, I assure you," Deane answered grimly. 
" No ; Miss Bradshaw and I will have to take your word for it, I 
guess. You are as much interested as we are." 

The girl did not seem to hear. She sat mute and wide-eyed, 
her hands tightly clasped in her lap, her fascinated gaze fixed on 
the cruel white line of surf at her feet, creeping nearer and 
nearer, like a hungry beast stealing upon its prey. 
Clevering dropped upon the sand beside her. 
" There is no hope of a rescue ? " she ask6d at last. 
'* None, I am afraid. You see, nothing but a fog would bring 
a ship near these shoals, and the fog that threw us off our course 
has lifted." 

"How long have we?" 

"An hour, possibly; not longer than that The tide is rising 
rapidly; when it has reached ita height — well, then there will be 
no island, that is all." 
The girl shuddered. 

* Copyright, 1909, by The Shortstory Publlshtng Company Copyright seeored In Great 
Britain. AU rights reaerred. 
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" It is awful to die like this, without even a chance ;'' she said 
piteously, *^ to feel that God has saved us once from that terrible 
sea, only to let it strangle us in the end. Why didn't He let us 
drown with the rest ? It would have been more merciful, I think." 

" As it is," returned Clevering, softly, " He has given us this 
hour's reprieve, and I am going to ask you to give it to me, Faith." 

" Give it to you ? What do yo\i mean ? " asked the girl, wonder- 
ingly. 

" I want you to marry me.'' 

" Marry you ! Here ? Now ? " Amazement for the moment 
swept all other feeling aside. 

" Yes. I would like to die knowing that you belong to me." 

"But why? I don't understand," the girl said, raising her 
troubled eyes to the man's tense face. " I don't love you, Mr. 
Clevering. Why should you want to marry me when --r when 
everything will so soon be over for us both ? " 

" Because it would mean everything to me, when the end came, 
to know that you bore my name. I ask nothing more than that," 
he added quickly. " I will not even kiss you afterward, if you 
so decree it" 

"I should so wish it, certainly," the girl answered decidedly. 
" But it is not that alone — there is so much in one's last hour 
to think about, so much to try to imderstand and be sorry for." 

" I appreciate that, and I will not intrude upon your thoughts," 
Clevering promised, eagerly. " You shall have the hour to your- 
self — only let me be near you, with the joy of knowing you are 
my wife." 

The girl stirred restlessly in her perplexity and distress. There 
seemed to her an element of selfishness, almost of cowardice, in 
the man's persistence — as if he were seeking protection, rather 
than giving it. Yet she liked Clevering, and, had seen much of 
him during the long voyage across the Pacific. 

From the first he had shown his devotion to her, but when he 
had asked for her love in return, she had gently told him it was 
impossible. What she had not added was, that the one man in all 
the world who could have it did not want it 

But that was during the voyage, when life, with all its wonder- 
ful possibilities, was still before her. Now, with inevitable death 
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staring them in the face, what did it matter ? she thought wearily. 
Had she the right to refuse this man when it meant so much to 
him ? In her overwrought state it seemed to her like denying a 
last request of the dying. 

" It is for such a little while/' pleaded Clevering, desperately. 
" To you it can make no possible difference — to me it is every- 
thing. Cannot you grant me this one hour of happiness ? '' 

The girl was silent for a moment, and then, turing a white, 
exalted face toward him, she said, slowly: 

" If — if what you ask is all, then, and it means so much to you, 
it shall he as you wish." 

Clevering caught her hand in his. 

" I can die happy now ! " he cried rapturously. 

Being possessed of neither prayer-book nor memory, apparently, 
though quite willing to oblige them, Deane performed the cere- 
mony most awkwardly. His twisted ankle prevented his standing, 
so that Faith and Clevering were forced to kneel uncomfortably 
on the wet sand. But to Faith's infinite relief it was all over in 
a few moments. 

With a face of triumph Clevering turned toward her. 

" My wife ! " he said exult^tly. 

There was a certain hardness in the tone that grated on the 
girl's sensitive nerves. She would have shrunk from a caress from 
this man, but the lack of tenderness — of deep feeling — in his 
voice surprised and repelled her. She had a curious sense of 
having thrown her sacrifice away, and a strong revulsion of her 
own feeling swept over her — almost a loathing for the man she 
had married. 

Abruptly she turned from him. 

" I should like to be alone for a little while," she said coldly. 

" As you please," answered Clevering, readily. " In the mean- 
time I will have another look at the tide." 

Seating herself on the sand Faith tried to think, but her brain 
seemed in a whirl. Why this unaccountable horror for what she 
had done, and why. Oh, why, did her thoughts persistently turn 
to the one man whom she longed to forget — the one man who 
could have had her love, and who had not cared enough even to 
wish her God-speed on her voyage? 
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From the waste .of waters before her her eyes turned hopelessly 
to the little island that had given them such treacherous sanctuary. 
Her view of the other side of it was cut off by the dunes, but she 
could hear the ominous beating of the waves on the steeper beadi 
beyond them, and knew that on all sides the pitiless sea was 
encroaching upon their refuge in an ever narrowing circle. 

Near her, staring apathetically before him, sat the little man 
in black. She wondered dully what his thoughts were, and 
whether death held any terrors for him now that the teachings of 
his cloth must be put to the test in himself. Somehow, he seemed 
almost ludicrously shorn of his priestly dignity without his clerical 
coat, from which he had freed himself in the water. 

She had not known him well on the steamer — a reserved, 
solitary man, he had mingled but little with the other passengers. 
Now an impulse came to her to talk to him — to ask his spiritual 
advice and blessing, perhaps. It was an impulse but short lived, 
for hers was a nature that invariably solved its own problems. 

Idly she slipped her hand into the deep pocket of her raincoat, 
which she had hastily thrown on over her thin dress at the first 
warning of disaster on the steamer. It was the first time she 
had had it on, she remembered, since the day she sailed, when it 
had rained quite hard. In the pocket her fingers came in contact 
with something wet and pulpy. Letters ! 

Like a flash it came to her. Some had been given her just as 
she was leaving for the steamer, and she had thrust them into this 
pockety only to forget them later, in the hurry and confusion of 
departure. Could one of them have been from 

Tremblingly she drew them forth. There were several of them, 
all for the most part illegible from their soaked and blurred con- 
dition. But one was better preserved than the others, no doubt 
from its having been at the very bottom of the deep rubber pocket 

One glance at the handwriting of the address, then, with a 
wildly beating heart she opened it and read: 

Mt DBABB8T Faith: 

My mother's sudden Illness makes it impossible tor me 
to see jou before you sail, but I cannot let you go without 
telling you how I loye you. 1 have only this hurried mo- 
ment, but I am hoping the orchids I am sending to the 
steamer for you wUl tell you the rest, until I can write 
again. May God bless and protect you 1 

Jack. 
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For a moment, in the flood of happiness that seemed to envelope 
her, the girl forgot her marriage — forgot everything but that the 
one man in all the world loved her ! Then a louder, more insistent 
boom of the waves brought her to herself and a cognizance of the 
hideous death before her. 

And he could now never even know that she loved him! 
Never 

Desperately she^ looked out over the mocking sea, for the first 
time realizing in all its horror the fate awaiting her. 

At that moment th^re came the sound of men's excited voices, 
and hurrying feet across the sand. What could it mean 1 

Dazed, she turned to meet the outstretched hands of — her 
husband I 

" A ship, Faith, a ship ! " he cried hoarsely. 

She stared at him uncomprehendingly, and then a mad joy 
tore at her heart A ship meant that she should see Jack and 

Again Clevering held out his hands to her. 

" My wife ! " he said with that same gloating triumph. " My 
wife, and we are saved ! '' 

His wife ! and Jack loved her ! God ! 

Then sea and sky and land became one confused blur, and the 
next instant the girl was lying senseless at Clevering's feet. 

Several hours later, weak and spent from her long swoon and 
the terrible ordeal through which she had passed. Faith lay back 
among the pillows of a steamer chair on the deck of the White 
Peacock. Against the railing near her, lounged Clevering. 

Presently the captain of the ship joined them. 

" Feeling a little more fit. Miss ? " he asked kindly. 

The girl nodded, trying to smile. 

"I tell you, sir," the captain went on, turning to Clevering, 
"we were mighty glad to see your answering signal, and know 
we were not too late." 

" Answering signal ? " queried the girl sharply. " What do you 
mean ? " 

" Why, you see, as soon as I could after we were thrown up on 
the beach, I tied my handkerchief to a stick, as a signal, and left 
it sticking in the sand in case anything did come in sight," 
explained Clevering easily. 
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"Was that what you meant, Captain?" the girl persisted, 
raising her startled eyes searchingly to the captain's now puzzled 
face. 

" Why, no," he said slowly. " I meant after that, when you 
returned our signal, Mr. Clevering. It must have seemed to you 
a deuce of a long wait, but as bad luck would have it, the boat 
sprung a leak when half way to the island, and the boys had to 
put back for another. It must have been fully an hour before 
they finally reached you." 

An hour! And it could have been scarcely twenty minutes 
before the actual rescue that Clevering had first asked her to 
marry him. 

" Well, all's well that ends well, and a good night's sleep ought 
to straighten you all out," added the captain genially, as he 
passed on. 

Even Clevering quailed before the white light of scorn that 
blazed in the girl's beautiful eyes, as she turned them full upon 
him. 

" So you knew, then," she said quietly, in cold, even tones, her 
slender fingers closing on the arms of her chair until her nails 
turned blue, "knew when you asked me to marry you, that we 
would be rescued ? " 

"And if I did?" Clevering asked, defiantly. "Was I not 
justified? Surely all is fair in love " 

" Stop ! " commanded the girl imperiously. " Don't you pre- 
sume to use that word to me. Love! — You! I never want to 
see your face again ! " she cried passionately. 

" That is unfortunate, truly, since we are legally married," 
returned Clevering coolly. "Come, come, Faith," with an 
assumption of lightness, " don't make a tragedy of all this ! You 
will think differently of it by and by, and no doubt will be very 
happy with me. I'm not such a bad sort, after all, even if I did 
win you by the only available means. Anyway, it can't be helped 
now, you know, so you must try to make the best of it." 

The girl turned from him with loathing. 

" I shall never live with you, Mr. Clevering," she said firmly. 

Clevering gave a slight shrug. 

"Perhaps the law will have something to say about that,*' he 
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answered deliberately. "I have given you no reason to di- 
vorce me." 

" You mean that the law would force me to live with you ? " 

" It would recognize my just rights, certainly. You seem to 
forget that you are my legal wife." 

The girl stared at him with frightened eyes. She was very 
young, very inexperienced and very ignorant of the world. 

"I trust, however, that such means will not be necessary," 
pursued Clevering, virtuously. " I prefer to win you by the 
strength of my love, not by force; but win you I must, for I 
cannot live without you." 

As he spoke his thoughts dwelt gloatingly on the newspaper 
clipping that had determined him to take this voyage. It was 
merely the announcement that after the settlement upon her of 
her late uncle's enormous estate, Miss Faith Bradshaw would sail 
on the S. S. Orient, Xovember twelfth, for Japan, where she 
would join her cousins, Major and Mrs. Arnold Barton, for the 
winter. 

The chances of success had been small, but the stakes had been 
high, and he had won ! The girl and her money were his ! 

The sound of wheels coming slowly along the deck broke in 
upon these pleasant reflections. It was Mr. Deane, propelling 
himself laboriously toward them in an old wheeled chair, his 
bandaged ankle comfortably supported by the broad foot rest in 
front. 

Clevering muttered an oath. What did the ass want, anyway ! 

" I am glad of this opportunity to speak to you two together," 
Deane began a trifle awkwardly ; " I have something to tell you." 

" What is it ? " asked Faith wearily. She wished he would go 
away — she must think. 

*'Well, only that you will have to get this marriage business 
done over again," answered Deane bluntly. 

" What do you mean ? " demanded Clevering angrily. 

" Just that. I am sorry ; but you see the clothes don^t always 
make the man, and this is one of the times when they don't. I 
am no more a preacher than you are ! Fact is, I'm a detective, 
but I sometimes find a parson's makeup as good as any other to 
shadow a man in — that is, until he goes to the bottom of the 
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sea — then I suppose a diver's outfit would have heen more to the 
point 

" Well, when I saw how keen you were on being married on 
that island back there, I thought it an awfid pity not to accom- 
modate you, seeing that we were all going to the bottom inside of 
an hour, as we thought You would both die happy, I reasoned, 
and no harm done — though I can tell you I was up against it 
when it came to the formula ! Xow, of course, it is different, and 
I feel bound to explain things at once." 

Then he stared in amazement at Faith Bradshaw's radiant face. 
Women certainly were the darndest! Any one would suppose 
now that he had done her a good turn in telling her her marriage 
wasn't any good. 

White to the lips, Clevering glared at him with positive menace. 
Deane eyed him uneasily. 

" I'm no end sorry," he repeated, apologetically, " but I know 
the preacher on board here — he's the genuine article, you under- 
stand — will be glad to fix it up for you." 

'* Thank you just as much, Mr. Deane," the girl said coolly, 
^^but I think now that I will not be married until I return to 
San Francisco." 
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A Stranger in the Land**^ 

BY GREIG LAPHAM. 

^S William Warner Lemington cut with preci- 
sion forty-five small, rectangular pieces of 
cardboard, he neatly wrote a word on each. 
Then for a few minutes, while he meditated 
dreamily, he gently shook the bits of cardboard 
in his hat. At length, he slowly drew forth one 
of the pieces, and glanced at it. " Michigan ! " he exclaimed, a 
bit ruefully. "A trifle damp and chilly there, I fear, but then — 
80 be it'' 

An hour later, the young man entered the oflBce of the lawyer 
who looked after his property, and there was a hint of energy and 
determination in his bearing which warned the legal adviser that 
something unprecedented was in the air. 

Lemington succinctly made known his wishes. " Sell immedi- 
ately, even at a sacrifice, all my property, all of it, Blake. I 
shall want at least two hundred and fifty thousand cash at my 
command by June first. Invest the balance in such bonds as look 
good to you." 

Blake stared blankly at his client for a moment. "Why, 
what " he began. 

"Not insanity," Lemington hastily interrupted, with a smile, 
" merely philanthropy. And say, my dear Blake, I certainly have 
at last hit upon a novel way of spending money." 

In another hour, Lemington was back in his library. In his 
hand he held a pocket atlas of Michigan. With closed eyes he 
permitted the booklet to open where it would, and then let the 
point of his pencil touch the page. After drawing a long breath, 
he opened his eyes, and read, "Browntown — populatior 1,023." 
Next he consulte*! the map. " A nice location," he thought, and 
then he cried aloud, " thrice fortunate Browntown ! " 

* Copyright, 1909, by The Shortetory Publishing Company. Copyright secured In Oremt 
BrHatn. AH rights reserved. 
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Browntown, Lemington discovered, was a pretty little village, 
located on a rather picturesque ci-eek. It did not take long for 
him to become acquainted with the object of his generous impulse 
— nor was the town slow to take notice that there was a stranger 
in its midst. In the course of a year but few strange faces 
appeared in Browntown, and those were mostly infantile. Occa- 
sionally, of course, there came a new minister or a school teacher, 
to take the place of one who had left for a larger field. Brown- 
town was, in fact, a very agreeable place in which to begin life 
or to pass peacefully away — but it held out no glittering prom- 
ises to ambition. 

Lemington, as he strolled about that first day, soon found him- 
self attended by an escort of small boys, who gazed in awe upon 
his splendid toggery; while admiring feminine eyes were fixed 
upon him from porches and doorways, or discreetly peeped at him 
through lace curtains, and fully noted the grace and distinction of 
his carriage. 

Yes, indeed, long before Lemington had reached the old 
McKinney place, the village of Browntown was keenly alive to 
the fact that a stranger of no small importance was astray within 
its limits; and that, at the hotel, a zealous Jap servant was 
guarding well both his master's luggage and his secret — if he 
had one, and, of course, he had. 

When Lemington came to the McKinney property, his eyes 
brightened. It was exactly to his liking. The great stone house, 
sadly out of repair, was set with careful accuracy in the middle of 
a village square. Surely if he were to rebuild the house, have 
some of the giant evergreens removed, give the grounds over to 
the magic of landscape gardeners, in short, spend a goodly amount 
of money, he would have a dwelling place quite in accord with his 
tastes. He glanced across the street, and caught a glimpse of a. 
most alluring bit of femininity. Yes, then, the neighborhood was 
all that heart could desire. 

Lemington read the sign which hung dejectedly on a tree near 
the gate: 

" This place for sale by Wm. Simmonds." 

"Take me to Simmonds," cried Lepaington, pressing a dollar 
into the hand of a dumfounded lad. 
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" You really want to buy that place ? " gasped Simmonds, when 
Lemington had made known his intentions. 

" I do," affirmed the young man. 

" Well, now, I vum ! " cried Simmonds. " I never thought to 
live to see this day^ Why, I've advertised that place in our paper 
for the past twelve years, and every time the ad's read differently. 
My land ! 'twon't seem right at all with that place sold." 

'^ How much did you say ? " Lemington broke in. 

" I haven't said how much yet, young man," came the response, 
petulantly. " But I will say it if you will give me time." Then 
Simmonds lowered his voice to a whisper : " They won't sell for 
one cent less than five thousand." 

" I'll take it, and I want it quick," said Lemington. 

The McKinney place had been sold. That was the first of a 
series of momentous happenings which crowded thick and fast 
upon the hitherto tranquil Browntown. Of the why and where- 
fore of the many blessings Browntown could gain no inkling- 
Mr. Lemington evidently had money galore. Mr. Lemington said 
he was not married. Nothing more did Browntown know about 
William Warner Lemington. 

But his beneficent influence was widely felt. Both of Brown- 
town's churches were recipients of Lemington's generosity. A 
library was built, a park laid out, the streets improved, the poverty 
stricken relieved. There was an exodus of the halt, the lame and 
the blind — some being sent to hospitals, some to a better climate, 
one to a school. Embryo geniuses were given the wherewithal to 
pursue their studies, and in the fall a dozen youths and maidens 
went joyfully off to college. Indeed, Browntown was drenched 
with a golden shower. 

Yet requests from near-by towns for even a drop of Lemington's 
bounty fell on deaf ears ; and certain nomadic ne'er-do-wells who, 
hearing a wondrous story, sought out Browntown as being a land 
of milk and honey, were doomed to bitter disappointment. Lem- 
ington for Browntown, such was the decree of fate. 

It was June again, and for a whole year Browntown had been 
fed at the hand of a philanthropist. Now all Browntown gathered 
at his bidding, and surged through the reconstructed mansion that 
•was once called the McKinney place. Here, in the center of the 
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village, on this June evening, was fairyland. Hundreds of 
Japanese lanterns lighted the grounds, while the house itself was 
aglow with brilliant illumination. An orchestra of twenty pieces 
furnished music, and in a temporary pavilion youth and age 
mingled in the dance. Finally, a favored few jeongregated in the 
drawing-room, and to them Lemington explained just this much: 

" I came here, friends, because I was bored to death. I wanted 
to do something different, and I've done it. I've really had a lot 
of fun. I've spent a pile of money, and I've got my money's 
worth. Fd like to stay here right along, except when I want to 
stay away. This isn't home, but it may be. The question is, 
^ Shall I stay ? ' It's all up to just one person, and she's not 
very big, yet she's the whole of Browntown and all the world 
beside. Dorothy Deane, shall I stay?" 

A shy, pretty girl gasped, blushed, and shrank behind a palm. 
Lemington walked right straight toward that palm. 

" He's a crazy fool," growled the Jealous Man. 

"Deliciously eccentric," declared the Club Woman. 

" How romantic I " cried the Maiden Lady. 

" Isn't he handsome, though ? " interrogated Sweet Sixteen. 

But Lemington heard just one word — Dorothy's softly spoken 
"Yes." 
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Old Make-Good'' 

BY LEROY WALLINGFORD. 

HIT horse stopped nibbling at the moldy straw 
and listened attentively. The horse had been 
listening for three days. He had grown tired 
of listening. 

He wasn't an ordinary-looking horse. He 
was an extraordinary-looking one. He was toil- 
worn, girth-galled, and footsore. His forelegs were in bad shape, 
a cataract covered one eye ; his lungs were troubled, and he had 
other defects that were visible to the eye of any person who knew 
where to look for them. And he was keenly sensitive to the de- 
fects. Every prospective buyer was exceedingly candid in com- 
menting on them. 

When the stable door opened, the horse pulled himself together 
and tried to get the kink out of his off foreleg. He stiffened his 
spine, curved his neck, and put a little action into his tail. He 
knew this was demanded of him, and all through his life he had 
tried to do all that was demanded of him. He had tried so hard to 
make good. With a little thrill of pride he remembered that they 
had nicknamed him " Old Make-Good " when he helped to pull the 
horse-cars across Manhattan. He held the good conduct record in 
the car bam. Other horses collapsed with the heat, took cranky 
spells and fits of laziness, but he had always remembered that the 
cars had to run to schedule, and the old bay gelding with the 
white blaze on his forehead became famous along Twenty-eighth 
Street. The drivers fought among themselves to get him in 
their teams, and they enlarged upon his virtues to the smart busi- 
ness men who rode on the front platform and presented the drivers 
with cigars. The drivers always made the business men think 
they knew something about horses, and the flattery so pleased the 
business men that they were liberal with the cigars. 

• Oopyrlgiit, 1900, by The Shortotory Publishing Companj. €oi»7Tlght seonred in Great 
Brttetn. AH rights resarred. 
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The old horse found it good to think over the past. He had 
never missed a boat or kept a crowd waiting at the Pennsylvania 
ferry. He had got there in spite of heat or snow. 

The remembrance of those days braced him wonderfully, and 
the improvement in his appearance was immediately noticeable 
to the proprietor of the livery stable when he opened the door and 
invited a red-faced stranger to enter. It made the proprietor 
stress his words as he waved his hand in the direction of " Old 
Make-Good." 

" There he is ! " he shouted. " The best horse as stands in this 
city to-day." 

The old horse stiffened his spine as the stranger walked slowly 
round him. During the three days he had been at the livery he had 
gone through the spine-stiffening process a dozen times a day. 

" Abs'lootly the best," continued the proprietor, with some heat. 
" He's a horse that can pull his two ton up the side of the Flatiron 
if you want him to do it." 

The stranger laughed quietly, and the owner became indignant. 

" What are you laughin' at ? " he asked savagely. " Don't 
you think he could do it ? " 

" Sure ! " replied the other. " I'm laughing at you thinking the 
Flatiron people would allow your horse to spoil the walls pulling 
up the load." 

The sarcasm hurt the dealer. 

" I know the horse ! " he screamed. " I've known him to shift 
four tons — yes, four tons ! What d'ye think of that ? " 

" I knew a horse to shift twenty tons ! " retorted the prospective 
buyer. " He shifted it from his feed bag into his stomachy but it 
took him a few years to do it." 

Again he laughed sneeringly, and a cold perspiration broke out 
on " Old Make-Good." He was weak with shame. He was being 
ridiculed after fifteen years of labor, and he had always done his 
best. 

The thrust silenced the horsedealer, but he glared viciously 
at the other while that person rubbed his hand down the injured 
foreleg. 

" This prop wouldn't be much use to him in climbing Flat- 
irons," sneered the stranger. " Feels like as if he'd been trying 
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to stop some hot baseballs with it. You didn't tell me he was a 
ball player." 

The owner met the sneer with a string of curses. " What d'ye 
expect ? " he yelled. " I'm offerin' the old carcase at fifteen dol- 
lars, an' he's cheap. I don't want to smother up his little defects ! 
You're one of these loose-tongued jays who don't know a mule 
from a rocking horse, and you think I've got nothing to do but 
listen to your chirrup." 

" Don't get mad because I didn't go into raptures over your 
crock," laughed the visitor. 

But the livery proprietor was excited. He followed the other 
across the stable yard, all the while criticizing his knowledge of 
horseflesh, and after he had seen him into the street he returned 
to the stall and punched " Old Make-Good " viciously in the ribs. 

" You dumed old crock," he growled, " you always try to look 
your worst when any one comes around to squint at you." 

The old horse winced. He wondered how many more blows he 
would receive before a sale was effected. He wondered if a sale 
would ever be effected, or if he would be kicked or starved to 
death in the dirty stable. 

Ten minutes afterwards he was still pondering over the prob- 
lem when the stable door again opened, and the proprietor re- 
appeared followed by a clean, wholesome-looking boy of about 
sixteen years of age. The proprietor looked jubilant. 

" There he is ! " he cried excitedly. " The finest old horse in 
Manhattan. Can pull two ton up a tenement stairway! Never 
shirks his work, doesn't wear out many shoes, and eats very little. 
Doesn't he look the thing ? " 

The boy walked around " Old Make-Good " and stared at him 
admiringly. 

" He looks a good old fellow," he murmured. 

The dealer patted the lad on the back approvingly. 

" You're a young chap as knows a good thing," he cried. He is 
a good old fellow. Every other horse that was as good as him 
died from overworking themselves. That's what you want to be 
careful of. Don't let him overwork hisself I What did you say you 
wanted him for?" 

The boy stammered uneasily. * " Father died last week," he said, 
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^' and I thought if I had a quiet horse I could sell fruit and vege- 
tables 80 as to get enough money to keep mother." 

" Old Make-Good " glanced at the boy's innocent face and then at 
the cunning grin on the features of the livery man. 

" Well, that's your horse ! " shouted the dealer. " I'm letting 
you have him for sixty dollars just because you're a young fellow 
makin' a start in the world, but to any one else his price is a hun- 
dred. Don't you think he's cheap ? " 

"^ He's very, very cheap," assented the boy, and he walked for- 
ward and patted " Old Make-Good " on the nose. " I'll go right 
back and get the money from Mother," he continued. " She's 
just keeping it till I had a look at him." 

The livery man told him to lose no time, as some one else might 
be along to snap up the bargain, and the boy raced madly away. 

When the stable door closed again, the old horse looked around. 
The boy was being robbed. He knew he wasn't worth the fifteen 
dollars that had been asked of the first man. But sixty! He 
shuddered from his nose to his tail as he thought over the youth's 
innocence. 

Again he looked around the dirty, rotten stable. What could 
he do to save the boy from the horse sharper — the sharper who 
had struck him viciously only a few minutes before 1 

Just above his head a heavy beam supported the loft. The 
horse eyed it carefully. The wall of the stable had moved out of 
the perpendicular, and one end of the beam had a very insecure 
resting place. " Old Make-Good " wondered how the livery pro- 
prietor had overlooked the danger. A restive animal, by kicking 
the support from under the beam, would demolish the bam. The 
horse thrilled as he saw how easily it could be done. And if it 
were done? 

For the space of fully five minutes the old horse thought over 
his life. He had done everything that was demanded of him. He 
had always made good. Joyfully he recalled the days when he had 
galloped with the heavy horse-cars. He recollected how the pas- 
sengers had bribed the drivers with cigars to catch boats and 
trains, and how he, " Old Make-Good, " had earned those cigars. 
Yet he had received nothing but the wounds and scars. 

The proprietor of the livery stable was dozing peaoefully while 
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he waited for the return of the boy with the sixty dollars, when a 
tremendous crashing noise caused him to spring to his feet. He 
dashed across the yard and caromed heavily into a frightened 
groom. 

" What's the matter ? " yelled the proprietor. 

" The loft fell in and killed that old crock you wus just tryin' 
to sell," stammered the man, " I knew that beam would slip 
one of these days." 

The livery man was speechless for the space of three minutes. 
The cloud of dust that rose from the ruins floated down the street. 
He watched it with stupid, staring eyes, and then he saw something 
that made him curse fearfully. The clean, wholesome-looking boy 
with the sixty dollars in his hand was running up the sidewalk. 

" Old Make-Gk)od " had kept his reputation untarnished to 
the end. 
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For Dear Old Yalc^* 

BY JAMES LANGSTON. 
[This Btorj, whlidi appeared in Thb Black Cat twelve years ago, is reprinted by request.] 

N^ a hundred towns along the upper waters of 
the Euphrates was sounding the steady lu-lu-lu 
of fanatical hordes slaughtering Christians. 
The Kurds were abroad, with battle cries of 
Islam on their lips, and the mercy of tigers in 
their hearts. The Turkish soldiery looked on 
stolidly at the butchery, sometimes helping it, though vowing 
with much talk that they were out for the defense. The Arme- 
nians simply died, as is their way, sometimes by tens, sometimes 
by thousands. 

At the mission station five miles from Harput some Christians 
of a different type were gathered, — fighting Christians, who 
knew the uses of soap and gunpowder, and had a flag worth talk- 
ing about to protect them, a flag with stripes on it and stars, that 
has been heard of in the world. Still this flag was far away and 
the Kurds were near. 

There were men here and women, sheltered in a stone house 
with a stone wall around it, built by Ohio Presbyterians to show 
people who wear turbans how people who wear pot hats do such 
things as preaching and decimal fractions. The women in the 
house were sure there was no danger ; the men, excepting Professor 
Peabody, knew they would be lucky if they were not massacred 
to the last mother's child. 

Gathered here in this mission station, and well content to have 
the stone wall around them, and shooting tackle within, were 
some twenty-five souls, six of them Americans, the rest natives 
of one breed or another who had accepted the story of Jesus and 
were suffering for it. There were half a dozen students from the 
Euphrates College, now a pile of smoldering ruins in Harput. 
earnest-eyed young men, who had fled from death with their 
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Bibles and flowing trousers and their small black fezes. There 
were some Armenian girls and women, beautiful, submissive crea- 
tures, born to be bought and sold, to suffer and die. There were 
three American ladies, two of them teachers from Constantinople, 
and one the wife of Father Asdadur, as he was called, the finest 
old missionary in all Asia Minor, and in charge of the station. 
Then there were two newly arrived missionaries, one with his 
bride, who had come from Kew England in service of the Board, 
and were pushing on to the East and wondering how far they 
would get. Finally, there was a man from Chicago who told 
" funny " stories and had great enterprise. He was a rug merchant 
who had journeyed inland for bargains in Daghestans and Cash- 
meres, and heartily wished he had stuck to the seaport bazaars. 

Beyond doubt, the most learned member of this handful of 
Christians, and yet the most unwise, was Professor Walter 
Lathrop Sheffield Peabody (to give him all his names), a very 
famous man, whom Yale University had sent out to oversee some 
archaeological excavations in the valley of the Euphrates. This 
they had done because Professor Peabody understood archseology 
as well as sociology, and Greek, and many other things. Indeed, 
he was Yale's bright, particular star, one of those men who are 
irritatingly brilliant. He had a wonderful memory, he was a 
wonderful whist player, he was a wonderful conversationalist, in 
fact he was fitted for nearly everything except dealing with Xei- 
beck chieftains, who, between you and me, care no more for a 
New Haven lion than they do for a Persian cat. The professor's 
folly had come on this very morning when he had fired a rifle 
shot at a group of horsemen passing in the distance. To under- 
stand why he did this takes us back to the week before, when the 
company inside the mission walls had defended themselves as best 
they could, and fortunately with success, against some Kurdish 
stragglers who had conceived it a pleasant pastime to loot the 
place and kill the people in it, at least the men. And in this 
skirmish the versatile professor had come off less gloriously than 
was his wont ; indeed, to tell plain truth, when he heard the 
bullets pattering about and the cries of the marauders, he had 
gone back into one of the inner rooms — and stayed there. 

Fortunately the affair had turned out all right, thanks mainly 
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to the lion fighting of young Eli Morris, a prot6ge of Peabody's 
and a notable in his own way at Yale, where it was said that no 
man had ever passed him on the football field, and no man had 
ever failed to pass him in the class room. Eli was on this archs- 
ological business because his father, who was rich, thought that 
a year or so abroad with Professor Peabody would do the boy 
worlds of good and incidentally keep him out of mischief. Not 
that Eli needed watching, for a finer fellow than he never took a 
Yale A. B. and marveled when he got it. And no dog ever loved 
its master better than he loved the professor ; there was something 
pathetic in his attitude of humility toward this resplendent man 
of learning, in whom he saw everything that was good and great, 
while he, well, he was only Eli Morris. Yet, in this business 
with the Kurds the professor had been unmistakably nervous, 
while Eli was down at the gate treating the screaming devils as if 
they were some scrub eleven trying to score against the ' Varsity. 

And the memory of this rankled in Peabody^s mind, for he had 
the habit of excelling all men in all things, and it was bitter to 
his self-esteem to have a man who had been dropped through two 
or three classes outshine him in a time of crisis. So, on this day, 
when he espied some horsemen passing in the distance, he picked 
up his rifle very quietly and, before any one could stop him, fired 
a chance shot at long range. He would show these people that 
he was on the alert for danger, and, if he happened to hit any one, 
why, so much the better. This might not have been such a bad 
idea, at least no harm would have come of it, if the horsemen had 
been Kurds, as the professor supposed. But it chanced that they 
were a Xeibeck band, the fiercest and most lawless tribe in all 
Kurdistan, and they cared neither for God nor Sidtan, and boasted 
that they cut down Mussulmans and Christians with equal delight 
This was the target Professor Peabody had chosen for the display 
of his marksmanship and the bolstering up of his pride. 

" You don't think you hit any one, do you, professor ? " asked 
Father Asdadur anxiously. 

" I don't know," answered the professor ; " I adjusted my globe 
sight very carefully, and am usually a fair judge of distance." 
He spoke as if his skill of the hand was alone in question, and 
took the same tone he would have used in arguing about a cut- 
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stroke in tennis. " If we must fight anyhow, we may as well take 
the aggressive," he continued; but he did not exactly mean this, 
he simply objected to the old missionary's manner. The old 
missionary, however, had lived along the upper waters of the 
Euphrates for over fifteen years. He had seen Xeibecks before. 

" God help us," he muttered, " if he did hit one of them." 

All through the afternoon stragglers reached the station, the 
weak flying from the strong, and some of them were wounded, 
and all brought tales of horror ^ — of houses burned, of stores 
pillaged, of people killed and outraged. About sundown, while 
the ladies were dressing for dinner, there came to the house a 
messenger, a huge, bearded man, with cunning, squint eyes set in 
the face of a patriach, and he talked for awhile to Father As- 
dadur in a sing-song voice, and then went away. When the mis- 
sionary came in his face looked graver than usual, and he took 
Morris aside and told him that which made him look grave, too. 

" We will call the men together after dinner," said Father 
Asdadur, " and give them the sheikh's message." 

" Wait till the evening's over," said Eli ; " the ladies have 
arranged some games and things." 

Meanwhile Professor Peabody was pointing out to the ladies, in 
his happiest way, the picturesque points in the messenger^s cos- 
tume — his gaudily embroidered garment of skin, his knotted 
turban, his queer leggins and trousers — and was arguing with 
the rug man as to whether he was a Kurd or not. 

" Was that fellow a Kurd, Father Asdadur ? " he asked, when 
the man had gone. 

" No, he was a Xeibeck." 

" There, I was sure of it. You see, I have made a careful 
study of these tribal characteristics." 

The evening passed delightfully, so the ladies declared, and 
Professor Peabody was the soul of the occasion. He was charm- 
ing in serious talk, forceful in argument, abundant in epigram 
and clever mots, and even condescended to old-fashioned conun- 
drums for the delectation of the Constantinople teachers, who, 
having spent their lives away from ItTow Haven, had never heard 
a ramrod described as " ray first is a kind of butter, my second a 
kind of liquor, and my whole a part of a gun," and other brilliant 
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riddles of the sort. And then they sang college songs and planta- 
tion melodies^ and one of the ladies made much fun of Eli's bass, 
which, she declared, invariably went up when it should have gone 
down, and vice versa. Indeed, Eli made a poor enough showing 
except when the professor got him to tell how, on a certain Thanks- 
giving day, when he was playing right tackle for Yale, he bucked 
his way through Princeton's whole rush line and made sixty yards 
for a touch-down, thus saving the game. But the story was half 
spoiled in the telling, for he jumbled it all together and failed to 
make impressive pauses, as good storytellers do. The professor 
would have been much better — at telling the story. 

" What a pity Mr. Morris hasn't more brains," whispered one of 
the school teachers to Professor Peabody. 

" He has a good heart ! " said the professor complacently. 

" And he is so handsome and brave, isn't he ? " 

" Ye-es, I suppose he is," said Peabody, less complacent now. 

After it was all over and the ladies had rustled away to bed. 
Father Asdadur brought the men together around a table on which 
were things to smoke. Then he announced very quietly that the 
Xeibeck sheikh had sent word that his band would attack the 
mission station at sunrise unless a white Christian, one of their 
number, be delivered over to be shot. 

At this there were exclamations from all the men except Morris, 
who, as he knew it all beforehand, merely sat still with his long 
legs crossed, and puffed away at his pipe. 

" This is an outrage, it is infamous ! " said Professor Peabody, 
and was launching into a pretty speech when the old missionary 
interrupted : " This is a country, sir, of outrages and infamy." 

" But we are American citizens ; the Sultan must protect us." 

"The Sultan is powerless, and four days' marching could 
scarcely bring troops here. The Xeibecks will be at our gates 
when the sun comes up ; they keep their appointments." 

" But there must be some way of reasoning with this sheikh; 
we can make it worth his while ; let him name a ransom." 

Father Asdadur shook his head. " You do not know the 
Xeibecks. They come out of the mountains east of Smyrna, they 
live on bread and olives, they sleep in black tents. What would 
they do with your ransom ? They want but one thing, blood for 
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blood. One of their men was killed by one of our bullets ; they 
insist that one of our men shall be killed by one of theirs." 

All eyes were fixed on the professor, who stirred uneasily. 

" Glentlemen," said he, after a troubled pause, " I suppose I am 
responsible for this catastrophe. I probably fired the shot — " 

"Not so sure about that," put in Morris. " I popped away at 
our friends two or three times, myself, this afternoon." 

Every man in the room, with one possible exception, felt that 
this statement was false, and knew also why Morris had made it. 
Perhaps the professor thought it was true; at any rate, he made 
no sign. " Yes," went on Eli in a matter-of-fact tone, " I thought 
maybe it would scare 'em away to see we were not afraid." 

" Exactly my idea," said the professor, " Why can't we defend 
ourselves the way we — way we — did the other day ? " 

The professor flushed as he remembered that other day. 

" My friends," said Father Asdadur, with deep impressiveness, 
** I've lived in this region a long time, and understand its ways. 
In my time I have seen massacres. I saw Heghgate burned, and 
the butcheries of Erzrum. My mother and my two sisters were 
killed at Hedink, my uncle and four cousins were killed at Tre- 
bizond. I know whereof I speak ! The Xeibecks are the fiercest 
fighters in Syria, and they outnumber us ten to one. We might 
hold out against them an hour or two, not longer. After that you 
know what will happen." He glanced toward the stairway, 
whence the sound of laughter and women's talk floated down. 
Each man looked his neighbor in the eyes ; they understood. 

" This is horrible ! " exclaimed one of the younger missionaries, 
a pale-faced graduate of a theological seminary, who had come out 
only the year before. His wife was one of the women upstairs. 

" See here," said Morris abruptly, putting down his pipe, 
" there's no use trying to dodge this thing ; there are twenty-five 
people here to be saved, and one of us six has got to do it." 
There was such conviction in his tone that the others felt the use- 
lessness of further talk ; even Professor Peabody was silent. 

It is an interesting time when six men sit down together to 
agree calmly which one of them shall stop living. It was now one 
o'clock in the morning, the sun rose at five, they had four hours 
in which to decide. One of them had four hours to live. 
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" Do you all accept the sheikh's terms ? " asked Father Asda- 
dur, after a long pause. 

One after another the men accepted. 

" Then I propose that we make the choice by lot." 

There was another long silence. 

" Gentlemen," said Morris, blowing out clouds of smoke, " I've 
been thinking of something. I believe I know why I was sent to 
this God-forsaken country. I never did know until now. I think 
I'm the man to meet these beggars in the morning. I don't see 
any sense in drawing lots. Look at it sensibly, now; you five 
men are all doing something worth while, helping somebody, 
making the world better. I've never done a thing except give 
the governor trouble, and blow in his money, and get dropped and 
suspended, and get myself laughed at, and — and " (with a gulp) 
" kick football a little. Besides that, you're married men with 
families, but it don't matter a hang about me. So you'll please 
consider me nominated for this business in the morning." 

It is doubtful if, in all his life, Eli had ever made so long a 
speech as this; it is certain he had never made such an impres- 
sion. Father Asdadur reached across the table and clasped the 
young man's strong white hand in his brown, bony one. 

" God bless you, my son," he said ; " you have a brave heart, but 
the thing is impossible, quite impossible." 

And all the others said it was impossible, too. What else could 
they say? So they came back to the lot-drawing idea, and the 
rug man proposed that cards should point the finger of fate. 

" I never played cards in my life," said Father Asdadur. 

" Neither did I," said one of the missionaries, but the other 
admitted having learned poker in his young manhood. 

" Let it be poker, then," said the rug man, " cold hands with 
a draw. I'll show you in a jiffy. Look here, I deal you each 
five cards, like that ; " — he produced a pack of cards from some- 
where and began to shufile them, — " understand, you have the 
privilege of drawing once, and the lowest hand loses." 

Then, with the cards lying face upward on the table, he ex- 
plained to the two beginners the value of a pair, two pairs, three 
of a kind, and so on — the ordinary hands of draw poker. The 
others looked on indifferently ; after all, as well a choice by cards 
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as any other means. When the two missionaries had learned 
their lesson, the man from Chicago said: "Now, if you've got 
that in your heads, we will play in earnest. First jack deals.'' 

And he dealt until a jack fell before Father Asdadur. 

" Shall we let one deal settle it ? " asked Morris. 

" Why not have it this way," suggested the professor, never 
lacking in a happy suggestion, " why not have the high man drop 
out after each deal and leave the others to fight it out? Then 
the choice will come between the two left in at the last." 

This modification was agreed to, and Father Asdadur dealt the 
first hand, dealt it in silence, and his very clumsiness added to the 
tension. The six men studied their cards, threw down their dis- 
cards, called for the number they wanted, and then declared what 
they had. It was absolute chance disposing of a life. The man 
from Chicago had three kings and went out ; he was safe. In the 
next round, Father Asdadur found fortune and went out in his 
turn. Then one after another the young missionaries held the 
highest hand, and so escaped the danger. The last hand came 
between Morris and Professor Peabody. Morris dealt. 

" One card," said the professor, and his lips were dry. 

" I'll take one," said Morris. 

Both men discarded a single card, picked up a single card, and 
then slowly looked at it. 

" Aces up," said the professor. 

" I drew for a flush," said Morris, with a huskiness in his voice, 
"and — I didn't fill." 

He threw down his cards, and for a moment no one spoke. 

" It's all right," said Eli, " fate understands these things. I 
told you I was the man to go." 

That broke the spell, and the others crowded about him with 
show of sympathy. No doubt they were sorry for him ; no doubt 
they were not sorry for themselves. How do men feel on a raft 
when one of their number has been chosen to go overboard to save 
the rest ? That's the way they felt. No one could sleep and no 
one tried to sleep. The rug man from Chicago paced up and 
down in front of the house, the assistant missionaries talked to- 
gether in low tones on the veranda, and Professor Peabody gave 
Father Asdadur some meaty ideas on the proper way to deal with 
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the heathen. Morris wrote letters to his family and one to a girl. 

About half an hour before sunrise sounds from the upper 
regions warned them that the ladies were dressing. There was 
some excursion planning, no doubt, and their laughter and gay 
talk showed that they were in the best of humors. 

" Hello ! " said Morris, " we'll have the women folks down here 
in a minute," and then going quickly to the others, he charged 
them on no account to let the ladies know. " I'm glad they're 
coming down, though," he said to himself; " it's good to have an 
American girl or two around." 

A little later there was an invasion from above, the ladies fresh 
in their cool morning govms, and some of them pretty. Coffee 
was served with a light meal, and just as the sun was rising, 
Morris stood up and asked the company to sing " Here's to Good 
Old Yale." At this the men came up like soldiers on parade, and 
the women rose, too, yielding to an influence they did not under- 
stand, and they all sang the old song as perhaps it had never been 
sung before, certainly not in Kurdistan. While in the centre of 
the group, with lifted coffee-pot, stood Morris, towering half a 
head over every one, and singing his home-made bass with all the 
power that was in him, his eyes flashing wondrously. 

" There are Eli's fine old discords again," said one of the girls, 
giggling, and she was much surprised that none of the men laughed. 

Suddenly there came the sound of marching feet outside. A 
hoarse command rang out and gun butts grounded on the gravel. 
The ladies rushed to the window. 

" It's some of those horrid Kurds ! " cried one. 

Then the ladies joined in laughing at the queer uniforms and 
the ugly faces. Morris, meantime, unobserved, had shaken hands 
with the other men. 

Father Asdadur rose hastily and went to the front of the house. 
As he went out Eli exchanged glances with him. 

" You ladies stay here," he said ; " I'll go out and see what it is." 

The other men followed after and stood about awkwardly. 
The sheikh came forward with a fine dignity of presence and said 
something in his native tongue. Father Asdadur replied, and 
then there was parleying. 

"Make them understand," said Professor Peabody, "that I 
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represent one of the greatest institutions in the United States, and 
can promise them anything they desire/' 

" The sheikh says that he has never heard of the United States," 
said Father Asdadur, translating ; " he says he has given his terms 
and has come for an answer." 

" But tell him, for God's sake, make him understand, that this 
young man comes of fine family, that his father is very rich, that 
— that — that he has been entrusted to my keeping." 

" The sheikh says that the young man of their band who was 
killed from here had a father and mother, too." 

" Don't bother about it any more," said Eli, touching the pro- 
fessor's arm; it isn't much, anyhow." And he stepped forward 
with just the same unflinching look in his eyes he had shown in 
the old days when summoned before the faculty. 

" But," cried the professor, stepping forward, " who can posi- 
tively say that the bullet which killed this poor warrior came 
from here ? " 

The sheikh turned to one of his followers, who opened a 
leathern pouch and drew something from it. 

" The sheikh presents you the bullet with his compliments, and 
says that it comes from a rifle the like of which does not exist in 
all Kurdistan. He speaks the truth. This is a bullet from a 
Martini rifle ; yours is the only rifle it could come from." Then 
he added very slowly, " I congratulate you, professor, on your 
marksmanship." 

By this time the Xeibecks were plainly growing impatient and 
motioned that they would wait no longer. 

" Good-by, professor," said Eli, head high, but eyes saying 
things. Then hesitating : " You know it's all — all — for 'Dear 
Old Yale,' " and he gripped the professor's well-shaped hand in an 
athlete's squeeze. 

" Where are you going, Mr. Morris ? " asked one of the girls 
from one of the windows. 

" Oh, just to see these fellows do some musket practice," said 
Eli lightly. 

" Look ! ** exclaimed another, " they're taking him by the arms ! 
Why, they're leading him off like a prisoner ! " 

" Don't be alarmed,*' called Eli, " it's just a joke. Say, ladies. 
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friends, professor, let's give it to 'em once again, the old song. 
And he himself struck up: — 

**Here*8 to good old Yale, drink her down. 
Here's to good old Yale, drink her down. 
Here's to good old Yale, 
She's so hearty and so hale. 
Drink her down, drink her down, drink her down, down, down." 

And he kept on singing while three barbarians, who knew no 
more of Yale than they did of mercy, formed on either side of 
him and started at the word of command. 

As the sun came over the hills, lighting up the glories of the 
Euphrates valley, this little company of Christians, far from their 
homes, stood on the piazza and watched the departing group, 
while their voices sounded out in the dear old words. And while 
they sang the Xeibeck band marched slowly up the slope, until 
the last thing seen of Eli was his figure outlined on the hilltop 
in the red sunshine, while his voice came down faintly to his 
friends in the chorus that has been sung by the brave men of 
many brave classes, and will be sung as long as Tale endures : — 

" Balm of Gilead, Gilead, 
Balm of Gilead, Gilead, 
We won't go there any more, we won*t go there any more." 

" Why, how queer you men look," said the wife of the young 
missionary ; " what's the matter ? " 

Just then the sound of shots came over the hill and echoed 
away in the distance. 

" They're shooting already," said one of the Constantinople 
teachers. 

" Yes," said Father Asdadur, his eyes resting tenderly on the 
hilltop, " they're shooting." 

" Good God," said Professor Peabody to himself, " this is 
awful ; " and then he told the truth. 

" O girls," came a voice from within, " see here, I do believe 
these men have been playing poker ! Think of that at a mission 
station ! Just look at this table ! " 

Mrs. Asdadur was speaking, and the ladies hurried to her call. 
The men followed after them. 

" This is a good hand, isn't it, professor ? " she said, picking up 
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five cards that lay on top of the others. Rather absently Professor 
Peabody looked over her shoulder,' then started back, with knitting 
*brows. The cards lay on the table just as they had been thrown 
down after that last fateful deal. He picked up the five cards 
lying next. It was his hand, two aces, two eight spots, and a 
jack — no danger of his forgetting that. 

Turning to the other men, he said : " Morris drew for a flush, 
didn't he?" 

" Yes, poor chap,'' said the rug man. " Don't you remember 
he threw down when he didn't fill ? " 

" I remember," said the professor, and was silent for a fuD half 
minute, and his face became very white. Then he said, with a 
look in his eyes no one had ever seen there, " (Jentlemen, this is 
Morris's hand; he did fill." 

And at that moment Professor Walter Lathrop Sheffield Pea- 
body (to give him all his names again) understood that Yale 
University had turned out a bigger man than he. 
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The Weirdest Land on Earth** 
No. IV. 

The Dwellers of the Outback. 

BY JAMES FRANCIS DWYER. 

Australia is the home of the white gypsy. The Outback has, 
in its picturesque assortment of Sundowners, Whalers, Hatters, 
Fossickers, and unclassified wanderers of all conditions, a Legion 
of Devil-May-Care that no other country can muster. The cli- 
mate suits the nomad. It is a perpetual sun bath, and the trail 
calls him always. 

But the bush wanderer is not a hobo. He does not beg food — 
he demands it. And the wool king finds that it is false economy 
to be niggardly with his flour barrel. Where the grass is dry 
and parched, and the thermometer is above one hundred and 
twenty, a careless Sundowner who happens to regard the wool 
grower through whose sheep run he is passing as a mean man, 
may forget to quench his camp fire! The damage wrought by 
a fire sweeping through the pasture is more formidable than a 
flour bill. Police stations are few and far between, and so every 
Sundowner, on arriving at the homestead, hands his flour bag 
to the storekeeper, and, not content with donations for his 
damper, or ash cake, will make a touch for tea and tobacco. The 
sheep-breeder hates the vagabond tramps with the same hate that 
he turns upon the crow and the rabbit, but he is judicious. The 
heel of a beer bottle skilfully inverted over a piece of rag dipped 
in oil will cause the tropical sun to make a blaze that will take 

* Copyright, 1909. by The Shortstory Publishing Company. Copyright secured In Grett 
Britain. All rights reserye^. 
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in five miles of drought-smitten country, and while the wool king's 
army is battling with the flames, the tramp will be miles away. 

The Bush — weird, silent, and mysterious — calls the dreamer, 
the failure, the ne'er-do-well, the perpetually tired. It casts 
upon him a spell that he can never shake oflf. The American 
hobo creeps into the cities in the winter, and the trail loses its 
grip upon. his heartstrings, but the Australian nomad hates the 
cities. The throb of the big towns is purgatory to him. He 
stays with the Silence always, and his soul is saturated with 
the mystery. 

Along the creeks, by the quiet lagoons, in the clumps of 
moaning she-oaks, one finds his camp. He is indifferent to time 
or season. He has no objective. All trails are the same to him. 
The tropics have cyanided the ambition from his system, and 
he is a spineless gypsy. 

The Whaler, as he is called, because his principal article of 
diet consists of fresh-water cod, known to the natives as 
whales — is found along the Murray, Murrumbidgee, Lach- 
lan and Darling. He is the man in whose breast Hope 
and Ambition are dead. Fish and rabbits are plenti- 
ful, the wool raiser can be successfully touched for flour, and 
the skins of the rabbit can be exchanged for tobacco. Life is 
therefore simple, care-free, and untroubled. 

A most motley band are the river gypsies. One finds among 
them the retired soldier of fortune, who has hobnobbed with 
princes, as well as the plain, every-day citizen who was born tired 
and is down on his luck — both leading the same open-air life. 
Only a few years ago a near relative of the Duke of Norfolk 
died as a whaler. To-day, on the Murrumbidgee, a former 
bosom chum of King Edward VII. exists on the monotonous menu 
of rabbit and codfish, while the long-lost heir of a Yorkshire 
baronetcy was unearthed there last year. He was unshaved, un- 
shorn and tattered, but he pulled himself together when he heard 
that the four relatives who stood between him and the Title 
had left for a place where baronets are unknown. In honor of 
the occasion he invited all the whalers camped within fifty miles 
to muster at his hut, and there, with much pomp and cere- 
mony, he buried his flour-bag, blankets and billycan, an Oxford 
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graduate reading the funeral service. After banqueting the un- 
washed assemblage the new baronet hastened to Melbourne to 
catch the first Peninsula and Oriental steamer for England. 
But the gypsies count on his coming back. They know how im- 
possible it is to throw off the witchery of the bush. The work- 
ing bushman feels its influence as well as the spineless wanderer. 
The bush will call him back twelve thousand miles. In Lon- 
don a whiff of wattle or eucalyptus will strike his nostrils, and 
he will become suddenly homesick. The bush has called him. 
The bush that he has cursed a thousand times has sent a wire- 
less message, and before he has recovered from the attack he 
will be steaming east of Suez on the long road home. 

The Remittance Man is also found among the gypsies of 
the Outback. He is the exiled son of the British aristocrat who 
found that the sowing of wild oats by his offspring was fatal 
to his own respectability. The quarterly remittance is paid 
on the distinct understanding that the black sheep will remain 
outside a ten-thousand-mile radius of Piccadilly, and amongst the 
Whalers of the rivers, and the Sundowners of the over- 
land trails one finds Remittance Men whose early life was 
spent in the best circles of Belgravia and Mayfair. 

With only one type of the gypsy army Hope still lives — the 
Fossicker. He is the camp follower who forages on deserted 
gold fields, in dry creek beds and worn watercourses, and has 
never-ending dreams of wealth. For him there still exists an 
undiscovered nugget larger than "The Welcome Stranger," the 
biggest lump of gold ever found in Australia or the whole world. 
Like the garbage raker who lives on what others have over- 
looked or carelessly cast aside, he diligently searches the spots 
that have been deserted by the strenuous pioneers who have 
rushed on to new fields. 

The gray, monotonous solitude and weird silence give to the 
Australian bush an atmosphere of awful horror. The bush- 
man's stories are stories of mystery and dread. They tell of 
the Coach of Death, with its eight black horses and silent 
driver, that sweeps across the western plains to gather in the 
souls of men who die in drought time. They relate how the 
cattle stampede on moonlight nights, because the beasts have 
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seen the wraith of long dead bushmen gallop across the gray 
wastes. 

" Out at the back of the Never Never 
That's where the dead men lie — 
Twisting and moaning and turning ever — 
See how the cattle fly." 

And they call up the Shadow of Death Hotel, the will-o'-the-wisp 
lights in whose windows beckon to the thirst-maddened wanderer 
when his hour has come, and he struggles frantically towards 
the mirage. It is a weird, strange, haunted heart that the big 
continent possesses. The aboriginals knew this long before 
Captain Cook landed at Botany Bay, over a hundred years ago. 
To them the dark lagoons were filled at night with the most 
terrifying of all ghosts — the bunyips — and they were pursued 
by hideous phantoms on the plains where that huge, spectre- 
like bird — the crane-necked, stilt-legged Xative Companion, per- 
forms his fantastic sunset dance. 

The birds and animals accentuate the feeling of mystery that 
hangs over the interior. They all are distinctively Australian. 
The laughing jackass has no prototype. The kangaroo is a freak 
animal creation, while the duckbilled platypus is a combination 
of both bird and animal. 

The laughing jackass is the sole Australian who sees humor 
in the bush. His maniacal laugh startles the wanderer at all 
hours of the day, but at sunrise and sunset he is particularly 
merry, for which reason he is known as The Settlers' Clock. 
He calls the bushman to his labor at dawn and summons him 
home at night. 

His cachinnatory stunt is not the only one that has made the 
feathered jackass famous. He is an expert snake killer, and on 
that account he is protected by the government, which imposes a 
fine upon any person found guilty of killing the bird or keep- 
ing it in captivity. As the only living thing that finds some- 
thing to laugh at in the weird, silent drought-stricken interior, 
the laughing jackass is certainly entitled to his freedom. He 
looks down upon the struggling wool king, the mortgage-burdened 
farmer, the shepherd who in his loneliness talks to the trees, 
the solitary Hatter, whom heat and loneliness have driven crazy, 
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the fighting army of shearers, stockmen and drovers, who bat- 
tie continuously, and through it all he sits " like Patience on a 
monument, smiling at grief." The blacks still believe that the 
god of misfortune inhabits the body of the laughing jackass, 
and when the bird laughs at their unsuccessful attempt to run 
down an old-man kangaroo,' they go back to their gunyahs and 
help their gins with the piccaninnies. They see no hope of 
catching a 'roo when the god of evil is chuckling at their earnest 
efforts. 

The Hatter is a unit always. He receives his title not 
from the fact that he wears a festoon of small pieces of cork 
dangling from the brim of his hat to keep away the myriads of 
flies, but because he works only by himself, or, as the bushmen ex- 
press it, " under his own hat." He makes no mates; he evades 
the tin-roofed clusters of weather-board cottages that dot the in- 
terior, and his dislike for human beings is so great that he leaves 
the trail and sidles into the gray scrub whenever he sees a 
traveler approaching. 

The bush dweller is distinctly pessimistic. A note of despair 
rings continually across the continent. The evenness of the four 
seasons that pass with little variation in the thermometer gives 
him a jaundiced view of things. He is intensely morbid. He 
rides sixty miles to a funeral and wears crape around his hat 
and sleeve till the emblem of woe becomes a shred, or till an- 
other death compels him to change the bandage for a new one. 
Matters are always getting worse with him, and Australia at the 
present time finds that her '* man on the land " will not stay on 
the land, or, if he does stay, he is deserted by his sons, who feel 
the hopelessness of the battle and betake themselves to the cities, 
where the caw of the hungry crow and the mocking laugh of the 
jackass do not offend their ears. The weird expectancy of the 
bush frightens the imaginative, and the native-born Australian 
is imaginative. He wonders why the kangaroo and wallaby sit 
motionless and wateh on the dry plains. He wonders why the 
quaint, harmless little creature — the native bear, the real 
" Teddy " by the way — clutches the limbs of the gum trees as 
if he feared a sudden shock that would fling him into space. He 
wonders why the jackass laughs, why the Native Companion 
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waltzes on the brown waste; wonders over the Mystery and the 
Silence, wonders until he is afraid to stay. 

Australia cannot get the man who wants to abide on the land, 
and the man who is there is continually packing up his baggage 
and rushing back to the cities — the five bright eyes of the 
Island Continent, where the lights flash, where the whirling fans 
cool the atmosphere, and the noise of the trolley cars keeps away 
the maddening silence that hangs ominously over the sunbaked 
interior. 
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Has the size of a hen anything to do with the size of the eggs she 
lays and if not why not? Where can one get Easter eggs such as are 
served in the best society? — Liluak. 

1. No. A hen can lay eggs of any size she pleases. It is purely 
a matter of ambition. Where the ambition is lacking it is supplied by- 
increasing the size of the nest ^^^ from day to day. This is why 
goose eggs are frequently laid by hens. Being proud by nature the 
hen will equal the sample placed under her. 

2. In the best society Easter eggs are laid to order by hens of 
artistic temperament. This latter is developed by suspending before 
the nest some eggs of the desired hues and also placing a rainbow 
colored Easter ^^f^ in the nest. 

Can you suggest something original and inexpensive which will aid an 
ambitious country girl in entertaining some friends at a birthday lunch- 
eon party? — Gladys. 

Why not try the barn-yard chorus? Take a tin dinner horn about 
four feet long, run it through a hole in the centre of the table and 
floor underneath. Allow the large end to project six inches above the 
table and conceal with loosely strewn clover blossoms. To the mouth- 
piece in the cellar attach a rubber hose and run it out to the barn, being 
sure to insert a large kitchen funnel at the end. Before your friends 
arrive coop up in the barn chickens, ducks, geese, also a cow and calf or 
two, and some young pigs if possible. As soon as your guests are 
seated get your little brother to enter the barn with Fido and raise a 
commotion among the inmates. By placing the end of the hose con- 
taining the funnel near the door and leaving the latter slightly ajar the 
fowl and animals will rush madly in that direction and thus convey the 
barn-yard chorus to the astonished lunchers. If you have a musical 
hired man he can regale your guests by rendering such old time favorites 
as "When She Swallowed Home-Made Pies," "Katherine Manoeuver- 
ing," and "The Heart Boiled Down with Grease and Care." He can soon 
acquire that rich metallic note of the real gramophone by attuning his 
voice to the filing of a saw. 
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Be Your Own Boss ! 



start Mall Order BntlneM at home ; derote whole 
or spare time. We tell yon how. Very good 
profit. Ererrthlng tamlahed. No catalog outfit 
proposition. "Starter" and ■ 



No catalog outfit 

-^ particulars FREE. 

. C KBiriagB CO., Iftft WuUbsIm BtrMt, Cblng*^ Ul. 



* A240-iMigebook,fii]l7i]hi«tmted— writ- 
17 Dr. Footo, A Specialist of so yean' 



lOHTteabyDf _. _^ 

^ pradaoe. Gcmtalnt adTloe neoesaaiy to 
advlta— tdlswnat one hesltetM to ask A 

> Doctof . It ooTOis the subjects of Love, 

ffUmGHIS Manlace. Parsntace, Health A Disease. 
SEND FOB IT TO-DAY ATk«.fM.sw.k»^. 



$3600 
REWARD 



\ WM tic 

■URRAT HILL BOOK CO., IS4Enl28th 8t, NtwYtrkClty 



GenninePaiiaiiiallats $1 JO 

Rare Bargain In Genuine Panama Hats ^ 



dian ever — all the rage this 
summer. By impoitiiiff 
Urffe quaattties we can sell 
direct to user for this sur- 
prisingly low price. Tbete 
hats are warranted 
OeMtee AU-HanS W«tmi 
unblocked,and can be worn 
In that condition by Gen- 
tlemen Ladies and Chll- 
dren. Easily blocked in 
any shape or style. Just as 

serrlccable as the fzojoo kind; tiie difference oolv In 

fineness of weare. Assorted slices. Weight only S ox. 

Sent prepaid, on receipt of ff1.0e. Order today. Satis- 

fiKtfam guaranteed, tsffly Ltailtad. 

PANAIA HAT GO., ISt-B, William St., Nsw York City 
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I||C Springfield liQR 
Rifle for |= 

irchased all the regula- 
ingfield Rifles horn the 
»Teiniment War Depart- 
id now offer them for 
A tremendoiu sacrifice. 

Rifle made under the sup- 
)f the U. S. Government 
, and every Rifle guar- 
be 

led Working Order 

again as long as you live 
a Rifle Bargain as this 
i your way. 

lese Rifles cost the U. S. 
:mment $18.00 apiece to 
ufacture in stupendous 
]uantities and sell practi- 
cally all over the world at 
etail for $25 each, and now 
rou can get them for only 
lijJS each. 

The Springfield Rifle is a 
narvel of accuracy. Ask 
my soldier or militiaman 
ind he will tell you so. 
Svery Rifle has a long 
ange adjustable sight and 
s equipped with bayonet 
md cleaning rod. These 
lifles shoot a 45-70 caliber 
artridge. 

lUST THE THING 
FOR BIG GAME 

With a Springfield Rifle 
'ou can brin^ down a deer 
It 300 yards if vou can get 
I good view of him. The 
iccuracy of the sight makes 
t possible to draw a bead 
IS fine as a hair. No bet- 
er shooting gun was ever 
nade than the old reliable 
Springfield Rifle. 

Ian Be Used As A Shot Gun 

iS it Shoots Scattered Shot Shells 
It is to your advantage 
o grasp this opportunity 
3ut delay. Remember, every 
is in j^rfect working or- 
well oiled, and all metal 
i bright and free from 
Your money will be 
[)tly returned if you are dis- 
fied with your bargain. 
:nd us $1.95, post office or 
ess money order, and we 
[ at once send you by ex- 
ss, one of these wonderful 
les. If more than one is 
esired, send $1.95 for each. 

AMMUNITION 

45-70 Caliber Cartridges, 
packed 20 in a box, will 
be sent on receipt of 
40c. 

As to our reliability, 
we refer you to any 
St. Louis bank or mer- 
cantile agency. 

Cal. Hirseh & Sons Iron and Rail Co. 

U.S. Dept 14, ChoBlcal BnUdiim. St. Loiis. Ho. 
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ASTHMA 



InsCaat roller aa^ »••. 
Itlve care. Trial treuDent 
mailed Ttf, JDr.KlacauuL 



ELECTRIC 



Smppllety 



HOTeltlM. Catalog of aoo Ftea. 

If It's electric we have It. BlgCat- 

WORIS, CUTBLARD, imiO. 

|uaitenfor Dynamo*. Motots, Fass.Toxs,BBt^ 



aloff 4C. OHIO ILKCTBIC WORIS, CUTBLAIID, 

The world's headqtartenfor Dynamo*. Motots, Fass.T( 
teries, Bclts.BellsiLamps. Books. WeuderaaUalLWaati 



^;;2PCardt. drculaxs. book, newspaper. rnatC. 




[Larger %tS. Save money, 
profit. All easy, rules se 
prev catalog, type, p 



uper. etc. 
iertdsB, 



Print Cv otbera. fa^ 
Write Ihctocy fcr 



GOOD'BYE TO 
SUPERFLUOUS HAIR 



From childhood I wm di otro a oe d andfaunilltaledhf 
an unweloome ffrowth of hair on my £Bce and aima. 
I tried all the depilatories, powders* Uqulda, creams 
and other mb^n preparations I eyer heard of, only 
to make it worse. For weeks I suffered the electric 
needle without beimr rid of my blemish. I spent hnn* 
dreds of dollars in vain, until a friend reoommeodsd 
a simple preparation which saooeeded where an else 
failed. In givlnRr me permanent relief frmoi all trace 
of hair. I will send full particulars, free to enable 
any other sufferer to achieve the same happy rasotti 

Srivately at home. All I ask is a ac stamp for rsply. 
ddress, Mrs. Caroline Oscood* 953 1< OvimB 
Hon—, Pro¥lcleii€e« R. I. 
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Ml 



BII99I CC Famous triple honc- 
rULLLtm9 shoes wfth seaet solu-, 
tloB and new exclusive puzzle booklet' 
only lOc tfentlon The Black Cat. 
WEBTEBN PUZZUB CO., ST. 




L VcMrHHUSts Mite TirMt iMMbto, pwwrt tuaf TM. 

|iiiiilf-| Mi mntUr S«v MmAil liriM* P<uMk *J«d7, 
^ Migh Ilka a kMB*. ilM fik* a «aw7 at taloM m bird at b«Ml 

DOUBLB TNIIOAT CO.BBn SI 



Fififhting 

Trust!! 

SOMllilQff 

m-TrwtPlglrt 
Now Oar 




atLastI 



Thm WorM'a M— t w p toc o of watch tnanti- 
factnre— the Bnrlinffton Special— now aold 
direct to the imbHc at its rock-bottomt nthtrutt 
price (and besides without middlemen). 

dependent line: so we make the most sweep- 
ing, baffling offer over made on watches. 

This Is your opportonitsr— NOW— while this 
sreat no-tmst offer lasts— set the best watch 
made ansrwhere at one-third the price of other 
hi^-srade watches. We even allow terms 
of $2.80 a month on our finest vratch— easiest 
payments at rock-bottom price, the identical 
price the Wholesale Jeweler must pay. 

Watch Book on Request ^STn^ 



_ /ant yoa to know 

TRUST PR10IS._ Writo to- 



this ovportanli 

about NO-TRUI 

day. Send a letter or postal: just wtkj, •'Oenttomen., 
plwss send me yoor nee Watoh Sook." Address 



BURLINGTON WATCH CO. 



GEISHA DIAMONDS 

The Latest SetoatlSs P I ssstsj j 

Brisht, sparkllnff. beautiful. For brU- 
liaacy they equal the genuine, standlnf 
all test and puzzle experts. One twen- 
tieth the expense. Sent free with prlr- 
llege of examlnatloo. For particulaxs, 
prices, etc., address 
THK R. CIRB9CI HP«. * IHPT. CO. 
l»eft.P, M.ftSW.Ja< 
Ckleac*. ] 



FOOT STEEL LAUNCH $ 

With 2 HP Inline Complete 



18-91-25 foot laanchee at proporttonate prices. All laanehss 
llttod with two cycle reTersinc engines with speed oontrolUnf lever; simplest 
engine made; starts without cranking, has only Smorinf parts. Steel row 
boats. laO.OO. All boaU fitted with water-tlicht oompartroenta; cannot sink, 
need no boat house. We are the larf eit manufacturers of pleasure boats in 
the world. Orders filled the day they are received. We sdi direct to user, 
onttlnf oat all middle-men's profits. Free Catalogue. 

HeMm SiMl loaf U. 1985 JtfhrtM km^ 
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Beantifnl 
Wavy 
Hair 

iDlflOiuites 

N« cwiiag iroM 
Ifokcal 
N*tnMkle 
Ntdaager 



The Magic Cnrler 





Wai w»Te or curl yoqr hair beautifully In 10 ralautcs. while yoa 
are dreasiiiff or traveling. Anywhere at any time, without 
trouble or blither. 

THINK OF IT I Made of specially prepared French 
Horn. Small enough to carry In your puree. 

We are now making a Bfasnetlo Steel Cutler under 
our own special process. The only Magnetic Steel Curler 
made. Fhiest. lightest Steel Curler known. Made in the 
same sh^, with die patent locking device, as tiie Magic 
Curler. Try them. 

If your dealer or hahrdrester does not sell Ifaclc Oorlers, 
send us his name and address, together with tf cents, and we 
will send you a full set ofCurlefs. and a beautiful silver-plated 
sugar shell spoon. Free of Chanre. 

Sample Set of 2 Curlers, 10 Cents. 
BCAGIC CURLER COMPAlfT 
130 8. 11th Street. Room 472. Philadelphia. Pa. 



LASTS LONGEST 



$30 TO $75 A WEEK 

A fact ; we can prove It. Agents who make on! y foo to $40 per 
week in other lines are takmg ordets fiw Velvet tooth^ks. a 
new patented specialty that sells on sight; aayooe wbo has 
ever used them will not touch an old ^le toothpick again. 
We will give you the names of Boston agents now making Ssto 
Sio per day. Write at once. Send 10 cents to cover cost of 
lamples and postage. 

VdvttToothpIck Co., 108 Hathaway BIdg., BottM, Maat. 



Ostrich Feathers 

DIRECT FROM THE FARM FRODUCER'S PRICES 
Writk Postal, por Frkk Cataloouk 

pA\/3TON 

^^. OeTPICH FAF^M 

p. O. Box lOS, Smith PaMtdena, Gallfomla 




The Original Milk Chocolate 

Composed solely of the 
Finest Chocolate and Pure, 
Fresh, Cream-Laden Milk 

''IrresisflUy Delicions'' in Fbvor 

is conceded by all who know 

''The World's Favorite Chocolate'' 

LAMONT, CORLISS & CO., Sole A^nts 
78 Hudson Street^ New York 
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We ar« loto dlftributon of th« DelU 
vKMBbeMity prepantiona. MIm Canon was 
•djndcad th« moat beautiful woman in the 
wwld. aadawmrded the i10,00qjpriae In the 
KitiOBal beanty contest br the Chieaffo Trib- 
vae. "T]MTnM8«en*«(BaMrt7" written 
bf Hias Oknon. aleoonr haadaomely lUu- 
tntodcalaloglM. ehowlnff complete line of 
wip. nompadoan and other hair goods will 
'leMBtfrMor ' 




ODTtXET BROS.. H«If lMp«rt«rf>, 



C9 Q^<ortl>» 
*pL»VJi2 carl 
DellaOarioB 
OltuterPiifl. 
worth $«.00. 



ELECTRIC 



8«ppll«s, TelephoBef) 
MOTeltieil* catalog of ooo Free. 
If it's electric we have it. Bitr Cat- 
tkV 4c. OnO BLICTBIC WOKIB, CtBTBLAHD. OHIO. 
The worid's headquarters for Dynamos, Motors, Fans,Toys,Bat- 
terks. Bett>,Belb, Lamps. Books. Weu4«raell alLWaataceate. 

Print Your Own 

^JgCards, drculai*. book, newspftper. i n^^^ 



Save money. 



r profit. All easy, rules sent. 



Print for others, big 
. Write &ctory for 
etc. 

CoaaeelleBt. 



to put oat 
iOi 



$90 a Month i^^^ ^ 

Zl2^Li22l!l2!l chandiM and Grocery Cat»- 
^^^^^^^^^^" logs. Mall Order Hoaae. 
Antrien Homo Supply Co., Ottk SB, Ghlcago, III. 



-IF YOU APPRECIATE- 



FINE WHISKEY 

Write hb promptlyand thereby place yourself 
In position to reeeiTe 

FREE OF COST A FULL QUART 

mw^JStiiiSJ^fS^ •tralf ht Whiskey made 
SECURITY CO^ 390 S. Water St. CHICAGO 

Addrus 



^MOTH-PROOF CEDAR^ 

LININGS for Qoteli, Barooui. etc 
Skoped pieMid, kBocked-down, easy to fit 
nplMe. Write (or MrticnUrt end free 
saniple Genuine Moth-Proof Soutbem Red 
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The Friend of the Fcx>L* 

BY HELEN ELLSWORTH WRIGHT. 

OEDOX MORSE tramped home, his portfolio 
bulging with specimens. The " Court Fool," 
a brindled, bow-legged, undershot bull-dog, 
trotted excitedly ahead with his face to the 
trail. At the cabin, he gave a disgruntled 
"Yap." 

" Hello ! " the man cried, observing in astonishment that his 
usually open door was closed; then he stood still. Above it, on 
an improvised signboard, were the words " Mary's Inn." A 
note, too, was pinned to the casing. 

" Mary^s not in," it read, " but she might have been, even 
yet, if you'd stayed at home to receive her, you contrary old 
batch." 

Gordon stared in amazement. " Well^ it's quite as well for 
* Mary * that she's not," he retorted. 

In the cabin, tall, tasseled branches of his cherished mountain 
currant nodded at him from the fireplace ; they greeted him from 
the book-shelves. An oil-can had been swathed in brown paper. 
It stood in the middle of his work table, topped by a shower 
bouquet. A blot had blurred his manuscript. The kitchen was 

• CopTrtght, 1908, by The Shortstorj Publishing Company. Copyright secured in Great 
Britain. All rights reserved. 
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2 THF5 FRIEND OP THE FOOL 

in order; he had left his breakfast dishes with those from his 
supper, while he finished an article on the " Umbelliferae." The 
floor had been swept. A savorjness pervaded the room. The 
Court Fool was greedily sniffing at the table. 

" Biscuits ! '' Gordon ejaculated, his eyes widening. " Ginger- 
bread ! Who in all — " He spied a paper under the plate. On 
it was scribbled: 

**Mary had a cousin, dear, 

She loved him well, you know, 
So when he to the mountains went. 
Why, Mary had to go. 

"Her mother came for chaperon, 
(She didn't mind a bit!) 
Now, hunt, perhaps you'll find them; 
It's hide and seek ; you're *It.' " 

" By all the Horns of the Altar ! " Gordon exploded. " I never 
had a cousin Mary ! I don't want one ! " 

He went cautiously through the cabin, half unconsciously peer- 
ing under things, — behind things. He eyed the gingerbread as if 
it held dynamite. It was good to the look and alluringly odorous ; 
at last — . There was little but crumbs when he turned to his 
specimens. He changed the drying-pads; then he left them un- 
weighted and went out to stare at the signboard. 

The next day he laid a trap. He tidied the rooms, left the 
door invitingly ajar, and retired in ambush, to the kitchen. 
From the window he could see the trail. He told himself that 
she would return, this ^ Mary* ; she would be the species of girl 
he detested. He thought of a line from Proverbs with which to 
greet her, " The highway of the upright is to depart." No doubt, 
she was a very young person; from the pinnacle of his thirty 
years, he would show her, in a kind, middle-aged fashion, the 
error of her ways. He waited four days before he decided that 
she was not coming back. 

The morning after that, he overslept, and awoke to stretch 
luxuriantly and stare through the open door. A choir of birds 
were singing. His mountain, shagged with oak and laurel and 
madrone, was quilted with early sunshine. With half shut eyes, 
he followed the path to his cabin, curving, dipping, climbing — 
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Suddenly he sprang to his feet. Around the nearest bend, loped 
a white pony, and on its back was a girl. 

The room offered no shelter. Gordon bounded to the kitchen, 
to the woodhouse. He watched through a crack in its door. 

The girl whistled a quail-call. She was not what he had pic- 
tured. He had an inward prompting to get her away from there, 
quick. He wondered if it would answer if he shouted " Bears ! " 
Then, he heard the jingle of the Court Fool's bells; it was like 
the assurance of rescue. 

^* That bull-dog doesn't bite," he gleefully whispered, " but 
you don't happen to know it ! If you don't — RUN — ^" 

She stooped with a childish cry of delight. " Oh, you beauti- 
fully ugly thing," she coaxed. " We thought you were a collie ! " 

The dog was whining, barking, giving joyous licks at her 
hand. She caught him to read the inscription on his collar: 
"Dagonet, Court Fool." 

" If that isn't like him," she laughed. " Why, he wrote me 
your name was ' Dan.' " 

Oordon groaned. He pulled the door closer shut, planning 
impossible escapee, — possible meetings. 

A moment afterwards, he heard her in the cabin. She was — 
yes, she was undoubtedly putting it in order. Presently, dishes 
rattled . . . He sniffed the aroma of coffee. The minutes were 
hours in the woodhouse. It seemed at least a week later that she 
came to the cabin door to scan the timber with wide, deep-blue 
eyes. She personified, he owned, a word of four letters, 
H-O-M-E. Her blue linen sleeves were rolled up, — a dab of 
flour set off one glowing cheek. Again, she whistled the quail- 
call. The dog gazed up adoringly. She knelt and took his 
cockled head between brown, capable hands, — shapely, beauti- 
ful hands, Gordon acknowledged. 

" Dagonet," she nodded, " we're ready to fry the bacon ! Go 
find him! Oo find your master! Go on! " 

Obediently, the Court Fool whirled, scented, and made for the 
woodhouse, scratching madly at its door. His bark was apolo- 
getic, glad, — a bark that cried, — " There are three of us ! I'd 
forgotten ! " 

The girl who followed him did not understand. She looked 
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Gordon full in the face before the door slammed and he heard 
the slip of the bolt. Her step was uncertain, as if from fright, 
as she went towards the cabin. 

Five minutes passed — ten. He was sure she had fainted 
This was a pretty mess, he told himself. He wished she was in 
Jericho! Probably she was lying in a limp little heap on his 
floor. Well, he'd have to do something. He put his shoulder 
against the door. It was then, through a crack, he saw her 
coming. She carried his gun. She came straight to the wood- 
house and sat down on a rock outside, an erect, determined 
sentinel. 

Through the crack, he studied her profile. Her nose was tip- 
tilted; her hair rippled. Her mouth was firm, but a dimple 
lurked near its corner. Her round, pink chin turned up; that 
had its dimple too. After a moment, he decided to speak to her 
— to tell her that he was Gordon Morse, the botanist, collecting 
for the Academy. He only cleared his throat a time or two and 
asked meekly: 

" What are you going to do ? " 

" Keep you till my cousin comes," she answered, without 
turning. " If you try to come out, I shall shoot ! " 

He laughed ; the girl and the gun were incongruous. " If 
you try to come in — " he menaced. 

" You needn't be afraid," she retorted. " I know convict's 
stripes when I see them ! " 

He glanced at his dress and sobered. " W-hy," he stammered, 
" it does look like that ! They're my — Thunder ! I guess I'll 
have to tell you." 

" Don't I ". she cried. " I don't care what you did ! . . . You 
didn't — kill any one?" 

" Well, hardly ! I'm Gordon — " 

** I never read who's escaped ! " She drew a freer breath and 
relaxed her grip on the gun^ After a while, she ventured, " Did 
you steal ? " 

" N-o," he answered, absorbed by the lights in her hair. It 
was very pretty hair — exactly the kind for a " Mary." If he 
had on his tramping suit — he meditated, pleasantly, that he 
looked rather well in that. If they two were on the rock behind 
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the big spring, where the giant woodwordias grow — " Good 
Heavens ! " he blurted. " I wish you'd unbolt this door and go 
home." 

She did not seem to hear. " I'm glad it wasn't for stealing," 
she mused. " I suppose you did something a great deal worse, 
but it takes such a mean man to steal ! " 

There were wonderful dapples on her cheek. A tendril of that 
ripply hair beckoned, and coaxed and — dared. Gordon grew 
suddenly lonely. 

" There's no one to care," he sighed, " if I were steeped neck 
deep in disgrace." 

She turned, half towards him, yet it sounded as if she were 
talking to herself. " Most of the dreadful things in the world," 
she philosophized, " are done because people think ^ nobody cares.' 
Somebody does, every time." 

" Hum-m," he considered. " Who, for instance ? " 

" I'm sure I don't know," she answered, stiffly. " Most likely, 
your mother." 

*^ She died when I was twelve years old." 

" Your sister, or — wife ? " 

" ITever had 'em. Go on." 

" Well," a little recklessly, " whoever took care- of you and 
brought you up." 

"That's nobody. Next?" 

There was silence, set into clauses, this time from the girl. 
The sun blazed down; she began to look wilted. 

" Aren't you ever going home ? " Gordon demanded. " You 
haven't had any breakfast." 

" I'm dreadfully hungry," she admitted, after a pause. 

" So am I," he cried, joyfully, as if he had discovered a choice 
coincidence. 

She laid down the gun ; she seemed thinking. The dimple 
came into play. Presently, she commanded — 

" Repeat this after me : I promise ... on my honor . . . 
not to force the door ... if you pass in something to eat." 

Gordon obeyed. 

When she came back, she slipped a tray to him and refastened 
the bolt. The tray held bacon, crumpy biscuits, and coffee. 
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" But yourg," he begged. " Please bring it out to the rock. You 
know I might — escape." 

They did not eat much in spite of the fact that they were 
hungry. She stared at the blue line of hills; he stared, through 
the crack, at her. Afterwards, he could not remember how it all 
began. It seemed the most natural thing in the world to tell her 
of the forlorn little boy who had been himself, — of the lad who 
had everything to overcome. He had commenced to tell her of the 
present man, when she sprang up and fled to the cabin. 

She returned to deposit a bundle. The next time she came 
she led the white pony. There was an odd little choke in her 
voice. 

" I've brought you some of my cousin's clothes," she whispered. 
" You did'nt steal; I gave them. I'm going to pay it all back. 
I've brought you four dollars and sixty cents. It was all I could 
find. Good gracious ! Do go before my cousin comes home ! " 

She unfastened the bolt. 

"Comes home?" Gordon echoed. " Comes — HOME ? " 

The pony was loping down the trail and Dagonet whined at 
the door. 

The next two days Gordon Morse, botanist, searched the 
country for . something which his heart named, " Mary^ld." 
There was no clue. On the third, a creamy envelope waited in 
his mail-box, addressed, in his care, to the Court Fool. The note 
within read: 

"Dagonet : 

'*I haven't tiie sense of a polywog! I*m rea^y to die of dumel II7 
cousin* George Warren, lives on the other spur of iht mountain. Mother 
and I came up to surprise him. We stopped at the Ridgebj's ; then mother 
was ill» and I — ? 

"Please tell all this to the Wise Man and ask him, if he can, to forffive, 

"Mart Emmibson, the Friend of the Fool.** 

The next afternoon found Gordon on a rock above the Ridgeby 
ranch. A primrose offered its dew-cup, but the author of "Four- 
teen Weeks with Flowers," did not see it When his courage had 
germinated, he went to the house. 

Miss Emmerson and her mother had gone with the coasin the 
day before. 

Gordon climbed the other spur of the mountain. Miss ExmJYer- 
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son was out. He went five times before he took the Court Fool 
into council. 

" Dagonet," he began, " we've just a week, here, left, and that 
ravine separates us from — HER. We need her." 

He wrote a note and fastened it to the dog's collar. 

"Dbar Lady op Mart's Inn: 

"The Court Fool has come to tell you that my work here is finished. 
The 'contrary old batch' must go back to town. I've taken down the sign- 
board; wherever my home is, that shall be its name. Fve a great deal 
more to tell you. Please may I not come over and find that Mary's in? 

"OOROON MOBSS.'' 

That night, he climbed the other spur with Dagonet tugging 
at an unfamiliar leash. He made his way to the cabin; he 
fastened the leash to the doorknob. 

In the morning, Dagonet returned. He leered knowingly at 
his master; there was no answering message on his collar. 

For three endless days, Gordon waited. On the fourth, another 
note was in his box, for the Fool. It only said : 

"Tell him 'yes.'" 
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The Quicksand Terror** 

BY FRANK H. 8WEBT. 

E CATESBY was in his humors again, 
vas upon him. This goodly promontory, 
th — particularly that portion of it 
is Quicksand — was to him no more than 
ent congregation of vapors. Overtaken 
m^rims, the philosopher may seek 
relief in soliloquy ; my lady find solace in tears ; the flac- 
cid Easterner scold at the millinery bills of his women folks. 
Such recourse was insuflScient to the denizens of Quicksand. Cal- 
liope, especially, was wont to express his ennui according to his 
lights. 

Over night Calliope had hung out signals of approaching low 
spirits. He had kicked his own dog on the porch of the Occi- 
dental Hotel, and refused to apologize. He had become capricious 
and fault-finding in conversation. While strolling about he 
reached often for twigs of mesquite and chewed the leaves fiercely. 
That was always an ominous act. Another symptom, alarming 
to those who were familiar with the different stages of his dol- 
drums, was his increasing politeness and a tendency to use formal 
phrases. A husky softness succeeded the usual penetrating drawl 
in his tones. A dangerous courtesy marked his manners. Later, 
his smile became crooked, the left side of his mouth slanting up- 
ward, and Quicksand got ready to stand from under. 

At this stage Calliope generally began to drink. Finally, about 
midnight, he was seen going homeward, saluting those whom he 
met with exa^erated but inoffensive courtesy. Not yet was Cal- 
liope's melancholy at the danger point. He would seat himself 
at the window of the room he occupied over Silvester's tonsorial 
parlors, and there chant lugubrious and tuneless ballads until 
morning, accompanying the noises by appropriate maltreatment of 

* Copyright, 1 909, by The Shortstory Publishing Compan j. Copyright secured In Gieat 
Britain. A 11 rights reserved. 
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a jingling guitar. More magnanimous than Nero, he would thus 
give musical warning of the forthcoming municipal unheaval that 
Quicksand was scheduled to endure. 

A quiet, amiable man was Calliope Catesby at other times — 
quiet to indolence, and amiable to worthlessness* At best he was 
a loafer and a nuisance, — at worst he was the Terror of Quick- 
sand. His ostensible occupation was something subordinate in 
the real estate line; he drove the beguiled Easterner in buck- 
boards out to look over lots and ranch property. Originally he 
came from one of the Gulf States; his lank six feet, slurring 
rhythm of speech and sectional idioms giving evidence of his 
birthplace. 

And yet, after taking on Western adjustments, this languid 
pine-box whittler, cracker barrel hugger, shady comer lounger (Jf 
the cotton fields and sumac hills of j;he South became famed as a 
bad man among men who had made life-long study of the art of 
truculence. 

At nine the next morning Calliope was fit. Inspired by his 
own barbarous melodies and the contents of his jug, he was ready 
primed to gather fresh laurels from the diffident brow of Quick- 
sand. Encircled and criss-crossed with cartridge belts, abundantly 
garnished with revolvers, and copiously drunk, he poured forth 
into Quicksand's main street Too chivalrous to surprise and cap- 
ture a town by silent sortie, he paused at the nearest corner and 
emitted his slogan — that fearful, brassy yell, so reminiscent of 
the steam piano, that had gained for him the classic appellation 
that had superseded his own baptismal name. Following close 
upon his vociferation came three shots from his forty-five by way 
of limbering up the guns and testing his aim. A yellow dog, the 
personal property of Colonel Swazey, the proprietor of the Occi- 
dental, fell feet upward in the dust with one farewell yelp. A 
Mexican, who was crossing the street from the Blue Front gro- 
cery, carrying in his hand a bottle of kerosene, was stimulated to 
a sudden and admirable burst of speed, still grasping the neck of 
the shattered bottle. The new gilt weathercock on Judge Riley's 
lemon and ultra-marine two-story residence shivered, flapped and 
hung by a splinter, the sport of the wanton breezes. 

He artillery was in trim. Calliope's hand was steady. The 
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high^ oalm ecstacy of habitual battle was upon him, thou^ 
elightly embittered by the sadness of Alexander in that his con- 
quests were limited to the small world of Quicksand. 

Down the street went Calliope^ shooting right and left Olass 
fell like hail; dogs vamosed; chickens flew^ squawking; feminine 
voices shrieked concernedly to youngsters at large. The din was 
perforated at intervals by the staccato of the Terror's guns^ and 
was drowned periodically by the brazen speech that Quicksand 
knew so well. The occasions of Calliope's low spirits were legal 
holidays in Quicksand. All along the main street, in advance of 
his coming, clerks were putting up shutters and closing doors. 
Business would languish for a space. The right of way was Cal- 
liope's, and as he advanced, observing the dearth of opposition and 
the few opportunities for distraction, his ennui perceptibly in- 
creased. 

But, some four squares farther down, lively preparations were 
being made to minister to Mr. Catesby's love for interchange of 
compliments and repartee. On the previous night numerous mes- 
sengers had hastened to advise Buck Patterson, the city marshal, 
of Calliope's impending eruption. The patience of that official, 
often strained in extending leniency toward the disturber's mis- 
deeds, had been overtaxed. In Quicksand some indulgence was 
accorded the natural ebullition of human nature. Providing that 
the lives of the more useful citizens were not recklessly squan- 
dered, or too much property needlessly laid waste, the community 
sentiment was against a too strict enforcement of the law. But 
Calliope had raised the limit. His outbursts had been too fre- 
quent and too violent to come within the classification of a nor- 
mal and sanitary relaxation of spirit 

Buck Patterson had been expecting and awaiting in his little 
ten by twelve frame office that preliminary yell announcing that 
Calliope was feeling blue. When the signal came, the City Mar- 
shal rose to his feet and buckled on his " sidekickers." Two dep- 
uty sheriffs and three citizens who had proved the edible quali- 
ties of fire also stood up, ready to bandy with Calliope leaden 
jocularities. 

"Gather that fellow in," said Buck Patterson, setting forth 
the lines of the campai^, " Pop't have no talk, but shoot as soon 
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as you can get a show. Keep behind cover and bring him down« 
He's a no-good 'un. It's up to Calliope to turn up his toes this 
time, I reckon. Go to him all spraddled out, boys. And don't 
git too reckless, for what Calliope shoots at he hits." 

Buck Patterson, tall, muscular and solemn-faced, with his 
bright " City Marshal " badge shining on the breast of his blue 
flannel shirt, gave his posse directions for the onslaught upon Cal- 
liope. The plan was to accomplish the downfall of the Quicksand 
Terror without loss to the attacking party, if possible. 

The splenetic Calliope, unconscious of retributive plots, was 
steaming down the channel, cannonading on either side, when he 
suddenly became aware of breakers ahead. The city marshal and 
one of the deputies rose up behind some dry-goods boxes half a 
' square to the front, and opened fire. At the same time the rest 
of the posse, divided, shelled him from two side-streets, up which 
they were cautiously maneuvering from a well-executed detour. 

The first volley broke the lock of one of Calliope's guns, cut a 
neat underbit in his right ear and exploded a cartridge in his 
crossbelt, scorching his ribs as it bursts Feeling braced up by 
this unexpected tonic to his spiritual depression. Calliope exe- 
cuted a fortissimo note from his upper raster, and returned the 
fire like an echo. The upholders of the law dodged at his flash, 
but a trifle too late to save one of the deputies a bullet just above 
the elbow and the marshal a bleeding cheek from a splinter that 
a ball tore from the box he had ducked behind. 

And now Calliope met the enemy's tactics in kind. Choosing 
with a rapid eye the street from which the weakest and least 
accurate fire had come, he invaded it at a double-quick, abandon- 
ing the unprotected middle of the street. With rare cunning the 
opposing force in that direction — one of the deputies and two 
of the valorous volunteers — waited, concealed by beer barrels, 
until Calliope had passed their retreat, and then peppered him 
from the rear. In another moment they were reinforced by the 
marshal and his other men, and then Calliope felt that in order 
to successfully prolong the delights of the controversy he must 
find some means of reducing the great odds against him. His eyes 
fell upon a structure that seemed to hold out ibis promise, pro- 
viding he could reach it. 
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Not far away was the little railroad station, its building a 
strong box house, ten by twenty feet, resting upon a platform four 
feet above ground. Windows were in each of its walls. Some- 
thing like a fort it might become to a man thus sorely pressed 
by superior niunbers. 

Calliope made a bold and rapid spurt for it, the marshal's 
crowd ** smoking " him as he ran. He reached the haven in safety, 
die station agent leaving the building by a window, like a flying 
squirrel, as the garrison entered the door. 

Patterson and his supporters halted under protection of a pile 
of lumber and held consultations. In the station was an unter- 
rified desperado, who was an excellent shot and carried an abund- 
ance of ammunition. For thirty yards on each side of the be- 
sieged was a stretch of bare, open ground. It was a sure thing 
that the man who attempted to enter that unprotected area would 
be stopped by one of Calliope's bullets. 

The city marshal was resolved. He had decided that Calliope 
Catesby should no more wake the echoes of Quicksand with his 
strident whoop. He had so annoimced. Officially and personally 
he felt imperatively bound to put the soft pedal on that instru- 
ment of discord. It played bad tunes. 

Standing near was a hand truck used in the manipulation of 
small freight It stood by a shed full of sacked wool, a consign- 
ment from one of the sheep ranches. On this truck the marshal 
and his men piled three heavy sacks of wool. Stooping low. Buck 
Patterson started for Calliope's fort, slowly pushing this loaded 
truck before him for protection. The posse, scattering broadly, 
stood ready to nip the besieged in case he should show himself in 
an effort to repel the juggernaut of justice that was creeping upon 
him. Only once did Calliope make demonstration. He fired 
from a window, and some tufts of wool spurted from the marshal's 
trustworthy bulwark. The return shots from the posse pattered 
against the window frame of the fort. No loss resulted on either 
sida 

The marshal was too deeply engrossed in steering his protected 
battleship to be aware of the approach of the morning train until 
he was within only a few feet of the platform. The train was 
coming up on the other side of it It stopped only one minute 
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at Quicksand. What an opportunity it would offer to Calliope I 
He had only to step out the other door, mount the train, and away. 
Abandoning his breastworks, Buck, wiih his gun ready, dashed 
up the steps and into the room, driving open the closed door with 
one heave of his weighty shoulder. The members of the posse 
heard one shot fired inside, and then there was silence. 

At length the wounded man opened his eyes. After a blank 
space he could again see and hear, and feel, and think. Turning 
his eyes about, he found himself lying on a wooden bench. A tail 
man with a perplexed countenance, wearing a big badge with 
" City Marshal " engraved upon it, stood over him. A little old 
woman in black, with a wrinkled face and black sparkling eyes, 
was holding a wet handkerchief against one of his temples. He 
was trying to get these facts fixed in his mind and connected with 
past events when the old woman began to talk. 

" There now, great, big, strong man ! That bullet never tetched 
ye ! Jest skeeted along the side of your head and sort of para- 
lyzed ye for a spell. I've heerd of sech things afore ; con-cussion 
is what they names it Abel Wadkins used to kill squirrels that 
way — barkin' 'em, Abe called it. You jest been barked, sir, and 
you'll be all right in a little bit Feel lots better already, don't 
ye ? You just lay still a while longer and let me bathe your head. 
You don't know me, I reckon, and 'tain't surprisin' that you 
shouldn't. I come in on that train from Alabama to see my son. 
Big son, ain't he? Lands ! you wouldn't hardly think he'd ever 
been a baby, would ye ? This is my son, sir." 

Half turning, the old woman looked up at the standing man, 
her worn face lighting with a proud and wonderful smile. She 
reached out one veined and calloused hand and took one of the 
man's. Then smiling cheerily down at the patient, she continued 
to dip the handkerchief in the waiting-room tin wash basin and 
gently apply it to his temple. She had the benevolent garrulity 
of old age. 

" I ain't seen my son before," she continued, " in eight years. 
One of my nephews, Elkanah Price, he's a conductor on one of 
them railroads, and he got me a pass to come out here. I can 
stay a whole week on it, and then it'll take me back ag'in. Jest 
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think^ nowy that little bay of mine has got to be a officer — a city 
marBhal of a whole town. That's somethin' like a constable^ ain't 
it? I never knowed he was a officer; he didn't say nothin' about 
it in his letters. I reckon he thought his old mother'd be akeered 
about the danger he was in. But, laws ! I never was much of a 
hand to git skeered. ' Tain't no usa I heard them guns a-shootin' 
while I was gittin' off them cars, and I see smoke a-comin' out of 
the depot, but I jest walked right along. Then I see son's face 
lookin' out through the window. I knowed him at oncet He 
met me at the door, and squeezed me most to death. And there 
you was, sir, a-lying there jest like you was dead, and I 'lowed 
we'd see what might be done to help sot you up." 

" I think I'll sit up now," said the concussion patient " I'm 
feeling pretty fair by this time." 

He sat, somewhat weakly yet> leaning against the walL He 
was a rugged man, big-boned and straight His eyes, steady and 
keen, seemed to linger upon the face of the man standing so still 
above him. His look wandered often from the face he studied 
to the marshal's badge upon the other's breast 

"Yes, yes, you'll be all right," — said the old woman, patting 
his arm, *'if you don't get to cuttin' up agin, and havin' folks 
shootin' at you. Son told me about you, sir, while you was layin' 
s^iseless on the floor. Don't you take it as meddlesome fer an 
old woman with a son as -big as you to talk about it And you 
mustn't hold no grudge ag'in my son for havin' to shoot at ye. 
A officer has got to take up for the law — it's his duty — and 
them that acts bad and lives wrong has to suffer. Don't blame 
my son any, sir — 'tain't his fault He's always been a good boy — 
good when he was growin' up, and kind and 'bedient and well-be- 
haved. Won't you let me advise you, sir, not to do so no more ? 
Be a good man, and leave liquor alone and live peaceably and 
godly. Keep away from bad company, work honest, sleep sweet." 

The black-mittened hand of the old pleader gently touched the 
breast of the man she addressed.' Very earnest and candid her 
old, worn face looked. In her rusty black dress and antique bon- 
net she sat, near the close of a long life, and epitomized ihe ex- 
perience of the world. Still the man she spoke to gazed above 
her head, contemplating the silent son of the old mother. 
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"What does the marshal say?*' he asked, "Does he believe 
the advice is good ? Suppose the marshal speaks up and says if 
the talk's all right ! " 

The tall man moved uneasily. He fingered the badge on his 
breast for a moment, and then he put an arm around the old 
woman and drew her close to him. She smiled the unchanging 
mother smile of three-score years, and patted his big brown hand 
with her crooked, mittened finsrers while her son spake. 

"I say this," he said, looking squarely into the eyes of the 
other man, " that if I was in your place I'd follow it If I was 
a drunken, desp'rate character, without shame or hope, I'd follow 
it. If I was in your place and you was in mine I'd say : " Mar- 
shal, I'm willin' to swear if you'll give me the chance I'll quit 
the racket. I'll drop the tanglefoot and the gun play, and won't 
play boss no more. I'll be a good citizen and go to work and quit 
my foolishness. So help me God ! That's what I'd say to you 
if you was marshal and I was in your place." 

"Hear my son talkin'," said the old woman softly. "Hear 
him, sir. You promise to be good and h© won't do you no harm. 
Forty-one year ago his heart first beat ag'in' mine, and it's beat 
true ever since." 

The other man rose to his feet, trying his limbs and stretching 
his muscles. 

" Then," said he, " if you was in my place and said that, and 
I was marshal, I'd say: ^Go free, and do your best to keep your 
promise.' " 

" Lawsy 1 " exclaimed the old woman, in a sudden flutter, " ef 
I didn't clear forget that trunk of mine ! I see a man settin' it 
on the platform jest as I seen son's face in the window, and it 
went plum out of my head. There's eight jars of home-made 
quince jam in that trunk that I made myself. I wouldn't have 
nothin'-happen to them jars for a red appie." 

Away to the door she trotted, spry and anxious, and then Cal- 
liope Catesby spoke out to Buck Patterson : 

" I just couldn't help it. Buck. I seen her through the window 
a-comin' in. She never Fad heard a word 'bout my tough ways. 
I didn't have the nerve to let her know I was a worthless cuss 
bein' hunted down by the communily. There you was, lyin* 
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where my shot laid you, like you was dead. The idea struck me 
sudden, and I just took your badge off and fastened it on to my- 
self, and I fastened my reputation on to you. I told her I was 
the marshal and you was a holy terror. You can take your badge 
back now. Buck." 

With shaking fingers Calliope began to unfasten the disc of 
metal from his shirt 

" Easy there ! " said Buck Patterson. " You keep that badge 
right where it is. Calliope Catesby. Don't you dare to take it off 
till the train your mother leaves on is out of sight. You'll be 
city marshal of Quicksand as long as she's here to know it After 
I stir around town a bit and put 'em on I'll guarantee that 
nobody won't give the thing away to her. And say, you leather- 
headed, rip-roarin', low-down son of a locoed cyclone, you follow 
that advice she give me ! I'm goin' to take some of it myself 
too." 

" Buck," said Calliope feelingly, " ef I don't, I hope I may — " 

" Shut up," said Buck suddenly, " She's a-comin' back." 
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The Desert — and a Man»* 

BY F. W. LUENING. 

VEN the trail was gone. Only a line of tele- 
graph poles remained, bleached yellow-white — 
as dry and dead as the land about them. Two 
wire threads flashed heat from pole to pole and 
quivered strangely. Stifling dust clouds settled 
on the teams, and the yellow wagons assumed 
the color of their freight — cement for the most. Men swore 
wearily as the caravan followed the metallic line. A sun-baked 
riverbed crossed their way. They stopped. From out of the bed 
protruded an iron pump and near it lay a crude trough of planks. 
So they found Cheepetah — The AVell of Lost Water. 

Four men watched the empty wagons disappear in the dust A 
line of cement sacks marked Cheepetah, a pile of lumber and a 
tent. The four turned to work, for the sun beat upon them mer^ 
cilessly. They erected a flimsy shed. It offered shade, and they 
rested. Under a cliff that towered sheer they pitched the tent. 
Then ate of canned beef and sank to weary, exhausted slumber. 
And the moon shone on the desert and the coyotes howled. 

They awoke to days of toil. Sheltered from the burning rays 
they labored under their shed — moulding hollow blocks of ce- 
ment. These they ranged neatly in long rows under a blazing 
sun — then staggered back to their refuge to curse and toil again. 
As the rows of finished blocks grew long the pile of cement sacks 
dwindled. So the four watched the line of telegraph poles. But 
the expected — the string of yellow, dust-covered wagons — did 
not come. The last of the cement sacks emptied, they waited. 
The rest was good. They smoked calmly under the shed. Heat 
waves simmered without and lizards played on the rocks. Within 
was drowsy peace and they sprawled on the sands, content. 
The fiery disk of red sank into the western ledges. They sought 
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the tent The canned heef was gone, so they ate dried prunes. 
There was flour, and they baked biscuits. Then slept A moun- 
tain rat came slyly out of the night The glittering tin spoons 
fascinated. It nosed among them eagerly, upsetting the can with 
a crash. The Man stirred uneasily and the rat fled. It returned 
warily, later on. When the four awoke two spoons were gone — 
and the dried-up prunes. They drank coffee and finished the last 
of the oatmeal — then smoked — and waited — under the shed. 
The day passed idly away. Only the lizards stirred and a buz- 
zard — high above. 

The rat came again when they slept. It carried away another 
spoon. It found the flour and feasted freely. In the morning they 
had coffee and six biscuits between them, then returned to their 
vigil. No wagons came. The inactivity wore on their tempers 
and they quarrelled. There was only coffee for supper. They 
quarrelled more bitterly that night, then slept restlessly. 

The Man heard the mountain rat rattle the spoon. lie followed 
it out into the night — then forgot it. lie bowed his head in his 
hands. 

" God," lie whispered, " it'll be hard to die — in such company." 

Restless breathing came from the tent. Someone stirred and 
muttered oaths. The Man gulped. He arose and went to the 
pump. The iron handle lifted lightly and dropped clanging on to 
its rest The valves offered no resistance. The Well of Lost 
Water was dry 1 

" It'll come sooner, now," he muttered dispassionately. He sat 
down on the empty well and slept. 

With the morning came Thirst Three men dug frantically in 
the well. The Man remained calm. He sat under the shed and 
smoked. The three labored long, but found no trace of moisture. 
Then they quarrelled fiercely — and fought Unreasonable, 
brutish anger ruled them. Fear awoke the beast The sun drove 
them to shelter, so they sank exhausted under the flimsy roof and 
glared at the telegraph poles. Nothing came. The sun shone 
cruelly and the sandstone ledges and the cactus quivered in the 
heat 

That evening they chewed coffee beans. There was no water. 
The Man shunned the tent He lay down among the rocks. His 
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parched throat kept him awake. When he slept, feverishly, moan- 
ing a little, he dreamed. A coyote howled dismally, very near. 
He stirred, awoke, and stared hopelessly into the starlit skies 
above him. His eyes burned and his lips felt hot and cracked. 

Only one man sat under the shed next day. He chewed an 
empty pipe. Near him lay three Things. Gaunt, haggard Things, 
that scanned the line of poles with glittering, animal eyes. Fear 
shone in the eyes — a restless, haunting fear. The Things 
watched one another furtively. They cursed thickly now and 
again and fought — blindly, causelessly — when the slow coming 
of the Desert Death goaded them to desperate, insane activity. 
Then they glowered at the Man — intently, wolfishly. Snakelike 
they edged nearer — nearer. 

The Man saw the distant ledges tremble in the heat. He saw 
a ripple of water fleck the sandstone. Spreading, a river of blue 
flowed gently. It touched the parched hills. A mat of green 
overspread them. Trees grew, and there came people. Great 
crowds of people, who cheered wildly, and flaimted colored ban- 
ners. A boat appeared. A long, narrow, tapering boat, that cut 
into the waters and sped swiftly — all too swiftly. Bare-armed 
figures rowed with the regularity and precision of a machine. 
Oars flashed beautifully in the sim. Then, strangely, the Man 
felt every nerve a-tingle. Vaguely he knew he must fight — fight 
hard. He felt the sun strike his bare arms and shoulders. The 
desert sun. No — the — the — why, the sun that shone on the 
Hudson — of course. He panted. He strained every muscle. 
Suddenly he heard a voice. It was counting — sharply, deci- 
sively ! " One, two 1 one, two 1 Hit 'er up ! Take the stroke I 
One, two 1 " 

The Man bent to his task — his oar flew. He heard the gurgle 
of the water. He must win — .they must win. His 'Varsity — 
his crew. They were gaining — gaining. Out of one comer of 
his eye he saw the other boat ; two flashing oars, then three ; then 
four; then only three again. The Man gasped. How hot it was 
— how dry his throat ! He wanted so to drink — drink — of 
that cool, blue water. But he couldn't — he couldn't. He must 
row — they must win. Suddenly they forged ahead. He heard 
a crash and a rending of wood. He saw the other boat strike 
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something — go to pieces on a rock — a sandbar — a ledge. The 
river sank into the dust and the green died out of the hills. 

The Man stared stupidly at his hands. He felt faint — sick. 
Three Things lay under the shed. They cursed and wept hysteri- 
cally and grovelled at his feet Bruised, bleeding, beaten Things, 
with battered heads and delirious, hunted eyes. 

A hard, dry sob shook the Man. He staggered out into the 
blinding light — fell — and staggered on. Then crawled pain- 
fully over the scorched sands. Trembling frightfully he drew him- 
self up. He clawed at a pole — a telegrajA pole. Weakly he held 
himself in upright position. He babbled thickly. 

"Love — life — a Man — no quitter — fight," then shook off 
his delirium and tried to think. 

"Wires,'^ he muttered, "help — save them." 

He looked up at the threads of steel above him. They were 
very low — just out of reach. He stretched up an arm, then fell 
heavily and rolled into the dry riverbed. And night came and 
the stars. 

A coyote circled warily around the inert body. It approached, 
sniffed uneasily, and scratched in the baked sand; then dug 
quickly down — down. 

The Man stirred. The coyote fled and howled dolefully in the 
moonlight The Man, moaning miserably, dragged himself on. 

"No quitter — fight — wires," he whispered, then pitched for- 
ward in sudden weakness. His head himg over the hole where 
the coyote had scratched. His neck muscles relaxed. His seared 
lips touched the sand. It was moist and cool t Desperate^ de- 
spairing energy came upon him. He clawed the wet earth into 
his mouth, he sucked every little, life-giving drop from the gritty, 
alkaline soil — then clawed again and grovelled, his face in the 
mud. Bye and bye reason returned and strength. The Man 
scooped out handfuls of the saturated sand and drank greedily — 
but sanely. 

He arose. With infinite, patient, heart-breaking toil he built 
a pyramid of stones. From its top he could just touch the wires. 
Another stone and another. He mounted his pile laboriously, 
swayed dizzily and clutched — blindly, wildly — at the steel line 
above him. His fingers closed convulsively. Then he lurched 
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forward — and the wire snapped off short. Minutes passed — 
hours — ages. The Man lay exhausted, breathing weakly. An- 
other struggle and he regained his feet. He remounted the pyra- 
mid. The other wire snapped. And he fell and lay very still. 

The government mule-teams left the fort Four troopers 
scanned the telegraph line carefully. Fifty, sixty, seventy miles, 
and they found the break — and the Man. Cool, wet sand was 
in his hands and he tottered to the shed, unseeing. The Things 
scarcely breathed. He pressed the sand to their lips. Carefully, 
methodically he passed from one to the next. Then sought the 
riverbed again to bring more sand. The troopers stopped him, 
gently. 

"No," he murmured. He reeled. "No — must save them — 
no quitter — fight — w^in." And he sank limply into their arms. 
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Parkinson^s Lightning Calculator/ 

BY JAMES FRANCIS DWYER. 

"IN the old St. Kilda road, a few miles outside of 
'v Melbourne, the queen city of Australia, stands 
" Parkinson's Palace." It is the most unique 
establishment of its kind in the southern hem- 
m isphere. Globe-trotters whose names are on 
■ the registers of The Savoy in London, Shep- 
beard's at Cairo, Watson's at Bombay, and many other famous 
hostelries on the world's broad breast, are startled out of that in- 
difference born of travel when they enter Parkinson's hotel — - 
or rather the magnificently appointed bar-room, which is the chief 
attraction. The place has distinction and originality. Parkin- 
son had an idea, and in the building of The Palace he saw that 
the idea was carried out. 

The first object that strikes the eye of the visitor is a stuffed 
crow that directs a lifelike stare upon the crowds that throng 
the bar. The bird is a magnet. It looks out from a gorgeous 
case of polished gold quartz, studded with Queensland fire-opals 
and New Zealand greenstone, and immediately rivets attention. 
This crow has a history, and in a country where the species is 
universally hated, the fact that one should be stuffed and elabo- 
rately encased leads to a continual repetition of the story. As 
every Australian regards the crow as the most deadly and de- 
spised foe of the sheep-breeder, native visitors to the hotel look 
upon this specimen, with its glistening diamond eyes, as a personal 
insult, until the proprietor has explained that this crow was an 
exception — the one solitary exception on the entire island conti- 
nent that brought prosperity instead of desolation and disaster. 

Parkinson was a small sheep farmer on the Gippsland hills 
till the drought of 1891 swept over the land. That year put him 
out of business. The crows feasted on his dead and dying sheep, 

* Copyright, 1909, by The Shortstory PubllBhing Company. Copyright secured In Ureal 
Briteln. All rights reserred. 
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fire swept through his pasture, and, finally, the bank seized his 
property on account of an overdue mortgage. Included in the 
few head of stock taken over with the farm, was a thoroughbred 
colt, upon which Parkinson set great hopes, so his ruin was 
complete. The unfortunate man's wife died from the shock of 
the disaster, leaving him to care for the only child, a girl of six. 

It was shortly after his wife's death that Parkinson got an 
idea. Some weeks before, one of the stockmen had brought the 
lonely child a young crow to play with, and Parkinson, hating 
the bird with all the true bushman's hate, decided to kill it be- 
fore leaving the sheep run. But fate intervened. An attach- 
ment had sprung up between the child and the bird. The crow's 
cunning capers, of which it never tired, greatly amused the little 
girl, and while Parkinson watched the two playing in the shadow 
of the homestead, an inspiration came. He packed the bird up 
with his few belongings and removed to the nearest township. 

Three months afterwards his name became a household word 
among the farmers on the bronzed plains. Parkinson appeared 
at the small agricultural shows, race meetings, and dog exhibi- 
tions, and he startled the natives by giving performances in 
which a tame crow was the shining star. The bird was a light- 
ning calculator of the first water. 

The bushmen know well that the crow possesses ten times more 
cunning than any other bird, but they were not prepared for 
the exhibition of intelligence given them by Parkinson's pet. Its 
feats astounded them. The extraordinary ability it displayed 
in dealing with figures left them speechless. They had heard 
of horses that had been trained to distinguish between numerals, 
but a crow that could juggle with figures like the actuary of a 
life insurance company was something new in their experience 
of life. Gippsland gasped. Men rode fifty miles from the^ 
ranges to see the marvel, and went away amazed. 

Two months after the crow made its debut, its fu ^^When 
spread so rapidly that Parkinson refused a score ^^ ^ the bird 
the proprietors of circuses and music halls, - ii'armaduke Er- 
that he could successfully manage his own :* j{ thread from a 
th^ larger cities, he hired a theatre in Mf^ '' 
started to roll in upon him. 
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The Calculating Crow took the town by storm. Its feats were 
marvellous. It revelled in figures. Addition, subtraction, mul- 
tiplication and divisioii seemed to be the joy of its life, and the 
people came in thousands to view the marvel. 

By nodding its head smartly the bird invariably gave the cor- 
rect result to the sums, no matter how difficult, that were placed 
before it on a blackboard. Thus, if the answer to a sum was two 
hundred and thirty-seven, the crow would nod twice, pause a 
moment, then nod three times, and after another little interval 
give seven smart bobs of its shiny black head. It made no mis- 
takes. Parkinson acted as interlocutor, and standing at the 
blackboard encouraged the audience to call out sums of all kinds, 
which he chalked upon the board to be worked out by the feath- 
ered prodigy. 

Even in mental arithmetic the crow's skill was remarkable. 
The boy who wanted to know the cost of two dozen apples at 
two pence half-penny each, received his reply offhand in five 
quick nods to signify five shillings, and more intricate problems 
were disposed of in the same fashion. The bird also gave the 
dates of the most important events in the world's history. By a 
single nod, eight nods, one nod, and then five, it told the date 
of the Battle of Waterloo, and answered in like manner questions 
concerning the discovery of Australia, the accession of Queen 
Victoria and matters of a like nature. 

The city of Melbourne went wild over the crow. The per- 
formance was unique. Statesmen, school teachers, lawyers and 
divines came to see and wonder, and the press was flooded by 
writers who argued lengthily concerning the opinion of dif- 
ferent ornithologists who had written upon the brain power of 
birds. Doctors examined the size and shape of the feathered 
^Iculator's head when it was not busy figuring out the answei's 
neiAiQ thousands of questions put by the big audiences, and they 

Park+ijai; ^^^e bird had a brain that was abnormally developed. 

till the dru^^ajng the one topic of conversation. Thousands of 

out of busmeft^ were brought to see the bird, and the fame of 

•Copyright, 1909, bjale^ilator spread across the continent. Parkin- 

Britain. All rightB re««^ed. ., j^^ thought over the drought days on 

over the strange ways of Pate. Crows 
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had helped to ruin him by plucking the eyes out of his starv- 
ing sheep, and yet a single crow had now brought him affluence ! 

Then something happened. The Governor of the colony 
wished to witness the performance, and in company with his 
aides-de-camp he attended Parkinson's theatre. Parkinson was 
delighted. The Governor was the representative of royalty, and 
his visit was a distinct honor to the show. 

Shortly after the performance began it became apparent that 
the crow was in a bad humor. It bobbed its head sullenly when 
answering questions put by the audience, and Parkinson, by 
gently stroking and patting the bird, tried vainly to put it in 
its usual happy mood. But the performer became more irritable 
as the minutes went by. 

When the Governor intimated that he wished to propound a 
question, the house was instantly hushed. He was a small, stout 
personage, and when he rose and looked straight at the crow, 
the latter returned the stare. Parkinson, detecting a look of 
annoyance in the bird, breathed heavily as the exalted one pro- 
pounded his problem. 

" If — er — fourteen bananas cost one shilling and two pence," 
stammered the pompous dignitary, " how much will one banana 
cost?" 

His Excellency sat down but the crow made no movement. It 
stared at the questioner as if it had been suddenly petrified. 
Parkinson, standing on one side of the stage, mopped the per- 
spiration from his forehead and looked around uneasily. It was 
evident that something was wrong. The small boys in the gal- 
lery began to make remarks, which led to an uproar. Suddenly 
the crow started to pick violently at its right leg, and Parkin- 
son made frantic signals to lower the curtain. The last glimpse 
the audience got of the performing crow showed them that 
feathered marvel rolling over and over and picking madly at 
something they could not see. 

It was a Herald reporter who discovered the secret. When 
he dashed behind the stage to discover the reason why the bird 
had refused to answer the question put by Lord Marmaduke Er- 
rington, he found Parkinson cutting a piece of thread from a 
dead croVs leg. 
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" You can tell the world now," muttered Parkinson. " The 
crow is dead and I'm not going to the trouble to train another." 

And so it happened that the Herald of the next morning con- 
tained this paragraph: 

A piece of thread tied round the bird's 
leg and held by a man in the wings, who 
could see the blackboard and hear each 
question, was the simple solution of the 
mystery. The crow had been trained to 
bob its head each time the thread was 
pulled. That His Excellency's question re- 
mained unanswered was due to the fact that 
the thread had become tangled round the 
bird's toes and It refused to respond to the 
usual slgnaL 

But Luck did not forsake Parkinson. He found that the colt 
that he had been forced to part with when he lost his farm was 
entered in the Melbourne Cup, the richest purse in the world, 
and he determined to back him heavily. Glenloth started at 
fifty to one, carrying two thousand pounds of the fortune made 
by the crow, and the year 1892, when that brilliant outsider 
ran away from his field, will never be forgotten at Flemington. 
Parkinson built The Palace out of his winnings, sent his daugh- 
ter to Europe to be educated, and settled down to a life of ease. 
But he honored the dead crow. And that is why the bird that 
had the distinction of being questioned by the representative of 
royalty sits in its gorgeous case and with its diamond eyes 
surveys the thirsty tourists that come frbm all parts of the globe. 
It is the only protected crow in Australia — the only crow that 
ever brought money instead of ruin to a woolgrower. 
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After Many Days** 

BY BOBBBT COOKB BIGKNELL. 

0U6H the fields, fast browning under the 
3tober sun, a boy of fifteen trudged despond- 
tly. A light rifle of the muzzle-loading type 
is across his shoulder, a string of squirrels 
uled behind. 

Reaching the fence by the roadside, he 
climbed upon the topmost rail and, on this precarious perch, pro- 
ceeded to charge his piece anew, A thimbleful of black pow- 
der first, the last charge of a half pound that had cost three dol- 
lars in Confederate money at the country store. While this was 
a high price, no doubt, yet it was not so high as it seems — for 
the value of Confederate money was problematical in the fall of 
'64. Next, a small flattened bullet, the last in the pouch. Lead 
had long since become unobtainable. Then the pewter spoons in 
the kitchen had gone to shoot squirrels and snipe, and this was 
the last of a broken silver spoon which he had surreptitiously ob- 
tained and melted with much difficulty in the old iron ladle, and 
cast in the moulds that looked so much like a pair of old-fashioned 
candle snuflFers. Indeed, the last one had not melted completely 
and was scant in measure, so that on the side from which the neck 
should have projected was a flattened surface on which could be 
plainly seen a little laureled crown, the hall-mark of the maker. 
The placing of a percussion-cap upon the nipple completed the 
process of re-loading, and for a time he sat, his rifle across his 
knees — looking down the dusty country road. 

There presently emerged from the woodland, half a mile away, 
a most unusual spectacle. A dozen horses showed first from their 
enveloping cloud of dust, and following, came long lines of 
marching men, in dust-covered blue uniforms. Although he had 
never seen a Yankee soldier before in his life, the boy knew, at 

•Copyright, 1909. by The Shortetory Publishing Compuy. Copyright socurea In Great 
BrttMi- AUrlghtarMerred. 
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once, that this was a part of the great Union army of which he 
had lately heard so much. With instinctive caution he drew him- 
self into the overhanging branches of a tree and watched with 
eager eyes the approaching procession. First passed the mounted 
oflScers, then long lines of foot soldiers, followed by several field 
pieces and a number of lumbering ammunition wagons — all rais- 
ing such a cloud of dust that he was well nigh stifled on his perch 
in the tree. 

When all had gone and he was concluding that he might safely 
descend, two men in nondescript garb — camp-followers evidently 
— came slouching along and paused in the shade of the very tree 
in which the boy was hiding. 

"It was about here somewhere," one of the men was saying, 
" A farmhouse near the road, a likely looking bay colt grazing in 
the lot and a pretty woman on the porch," and he looked mean- 
ingly at the other and laughed, — a harsh, sneering laugh. 

The boy grasped the little rifle tightly and his face flushed 
hotly. What right had these rough men to mention thus his 
mother — his modest, dainty mother? For his home was the 
only house near the road for miles, and his own bay colt was loose 
in the lot by the house, while his mother habitually sat in the 
mornings on the wide porch fronting the road. 

Without having said more, the men moved on, but the boy had 
heard enough. As soon as the men were out of sight he dropped 
down and hurried, by a way he well knew, which would bring 
him to the back of the house. 

He had need to hurry, for the men were already at the house 
when he came up. 

One had skilfully caught the horse and was in the act of fast- 
ening a saddle on his back, while the other, the spokesman under 
the tree, was bowing low in mock courtesy before the boy's mother, 
who stood in the doorway, pale and frightened, but resolutely 
barring the way to the ruffian who was seeking to enter the house. 

"With your kind permission," he was saying, "We will dine 
with you today. Then we will take a look at the silver, and surely 
so fair a lady — " he broke off, to take a leering look into her face, 
stooping slightly, which proceeding the lady so resented that she 
gave him a slap fair on his cheek that turned him half round* 
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At this instant the boy vaulted the fence and cried " Mother/' 
raising his rifle as he lighted on his feet The man, seeing this, 
ran, and, with one bound, landed astride the astonished horse be- 
hind his comrade, who was already mounted in the saddle. The 
horse was moving briskly by this time, and the two were almost 
around the comer of a little wood when the boy reached the front 
of the house. Without hesitating., however, he took aim at the 
man behind and fired. As the horse turned the corner, the boy saw 
the two men leaning far over — the one in front supporting his 
companion. Turning, he was just in time to catch his mother, who 
fell, fainting, in his arms. When she regained consciousness, a 
few moments afterward, the boy was sobbing violently. 

" I am all right now, my boy," she said, patting his cheek as 
he bent over her, " But it isn't only that," he said, between sobs, 
" I am afraid I killed the man." So much did he dread the con- 
firmation of his fear that he carefully avoided going near the cor- 
ner of the wood around which the men had disappeared. 

The next day they went away to the Xorth, he and his mother, 
and before they returned, five years had passed. The war was 
over, and the period of reconstruction was well nigh passed. Keal- 
izing the needs of the prostrate South, the boy, now a young man 
of twenty, had come, after only one term at the Medical College, 
to practise for a year or two under his father's tuition, while he 
accumulated sufficient money to defray the expenses of another 
year at college — a common custom in those days. 

"You will need to study too," his father had told him, after 
the day's rest from the journey was over, " and all my anatomical 
specimens were destroyed in the fire which the tramps following 
Sherman's army kindled in my office about the time you went 
away." 

" With all the skeletons lying scattered throughout the country 
just now, it should be easy to find one for your study," he added, 
a little grimly. 

" I kin gib him a Yankee's skull, ef dat will do," said an old 
darky, who had remained faithfully with the old Doctor during 
all these years, and who, from having associated with them, as it 
were, in the Doctor's office, had lost much of the darky's fear of 
skeletons. 
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" And where did you get such a thing ? " asked the young man. 

" I foun' hit in de woods by de big road jist beyan' de house, 
more'n a year ago," the darky explained, and ,in spite of his 
added years, and the time which had elapsed, the young man felt 
some of the dread which had so oppressed him on the day before 
his departure, five years before. 

" Bring it to me then," he said shortly, and in a few minutes 
he held in his hands a skull, bleached on one side and stained 
on the other, showing that it had lain long upon the ground, the 
upper side exposed to the sun. 

In one of the bones of the left side, just behind the opening for 
the ear, was a small, round hole; on the other side was no cor- 
responding opening. 

"Must be inside," he muttered to himself, "or may have 
dropped out" 

With a small chisel he pried oflF the fan-shaped temporal bone 
from the left side, the interlocking sutures resisting strongly the 
efforts of his nervous hands. Finally it was released from the 
tenacious grasp of the last stubborn serration, and turning the 
skull so that the light fell full on the opposite side of the interior, 
he saw, wedged into the inner table of that part of the skull nearly 
corresponding to the right temple, a small, flattened bullet, and 
plainly to be seen on its surface was a little laureled crown. 
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The Resurrection of Peter^* 

BY GEORGE HENRY ELLERTON. 

HE old man with the bent shoulders hobbled 
through the gate of the penitentiary and fol- 
lowed the officer into the warden's room. 
There he stood staring helplessly round till 
the man at the desk stopped writing and looked 
up inquiringly. 

" What can I do for you ? " he asked. 

The visitor started nervously. 

" It's about my son," he murmured ; " he's in here." 

There was a moment's silence, the prison official evidently 
thinking that his visitor would continue, but the old man hung 
his head and remained quiet. 

" What is his name ? " asked the warden. 

The ancient straightened himself up and looked squarely at 
his questioner. 

" His real name is Peter Halsbury," he replied, " but he 
ain't in here under his real name. Look, mister, it's like this. 
Peter was the best boy that ever lived, but he loved a girl, an' 
when she went back on him he jest got a little wild. You know, 
mister, a lot of young fellers do that. But he's a good boy.'* 

The warden nodded. He had heard the same story many 
times, but he had sympathy to spare for the old man who tried 
to shield his son. , 

" It ^as jest that girl goin' back on him," repeated the visitor. 
" Pete was a straight 'un up till then. He had a heart bigger'n 
any boy around the place, an' he wasn't afraid of much. Then as 
I told you he went wild a bit, an' I hear as he got into this box. 
Young Dud Peters told me he was here, an' Dud knows." 

The warden pulled the heavy register towards him and looked 
over the pages. 

* Copyright, 1909, by The Shortotory PnbliBhlng Company. Copyright secured in Great 
Britain. All rights reserved. 
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" There is no Peter Halsbury in here," he said. 

The old man moved closer. 

" No, I told you he wouldn't be here under his right name. 
But he's here all right, an' I jest wish I could see him. See, 
mister, it's like this. I'm jest run to the length of my chain, 
fair petered out, an' I'd like to see the boy 'fore I go west to die. 
I've come a good way to see him, mister. He's my only son, an' 
he was a mighty good son up to the time that girl fooled 'im. I'd 
jest like to shake his hand if it could be fixed. He was a good 
boy, an' if he knew that his old dad wanted to speak to him 
he — he— " 

The old man's voice died away in a faint whisper, and the 
warden fumbled nervously with his papers. 

" I will make an attempt to find your son,'' he said, slowly. 
" If you come back in three hours I might have news for you." 

The long lines of convicts were drawn up in front of the work- 
shops before being marched to their cells for their midday meal, 
when the warden stepped forward and addressed them. 

" An old man called here this morning to see his son," he 
said, quietly. '^ He thinks it will be his last opportunity of seeing 
him, as he is very old and is now going west to die. But the son 
is here under an assumed name, and we cannot locate him. Now 
I am going to call the man's right name, but before doing so I 
will give him warning. If he thinks that the fact of his real name 
being known to the authorities might lead to further prose- 
cution he may keep quiet. If he doesn't, he can see his father 
who will return to the jail after dinner. The name is Peter 
Halsbury." 

There was a shuffling of many feet along the line when the 
name was called. Convicts gave sighs of relief and glanced at 
each other wonderingly. Each man thought that Peter Halsbury, 
if he was in the long lines, would be a considerable fool if he 
made himself known, and they nudged one another to express 
their contempt of the warden's tactics. 

" A nice idiot he'd be to own up," murmured a low-browed 
man in the rear rank, and his companions snickered. 

" Peter Halsbury is the name," repeated the warden. 
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There was a moment of tense silence, then a broad-shouldered 
man in the rear rank pushed his way through the line in front, 
took two steps forward and stood to attention. The warden and 
the prison officials stared. The prisoner who had stepped for- 
ward was known as John Gregory. 

" I am Peter Halsbury," he said, quietly. " I would like to 
speak to my father when he returns." 

That afternoon father and son conversed for a short twenty 
minutes in the visitors' room, but while they were bidding each 
other an affectionate farewell, the Law was busy. The warden 
of Entwala penitentiary communicated the fact of the resur- 
rection of Peter Halsbury to the authorities, and those authori- 
ties were busy looking up records to see if Peter was wanted for 
some other offense. And the Law did not seek in vain. Peter 
Halsbury had slipped twice from the path of virtue, but for the 
first slip he did not pay a penalty because the Law was not 
familiar with his whereabouts. Thus it came to pass that the 
same train that took old Halsbury west to die, carried his son 
to the county seat to stand his trial for an offense committed 
two years previous. 

The attorney for the people who conducted the prosecution of 
Peter Halsbury made a brilliant effort in stating the case to 
the jury. The crowd in the courtroom shuddered as they listened 
to the remarkable manner in which retribution followed the evil- 
doer. 

" This man," cried the attorney, " has been a fugitive from 
Justice for two years. But Justice is surefooted and tireless, 
gentlemen. Emerson has said that Crime and Punishment grow 
upon the one stalk, and the hand that plucks the one will surely 
gather the other. Halsbury's case is an example. He was an 
inmate of Entwala penitentiary under the assumed name of 
Gr^ory, but by a curious little happening, one of those little 
incidents that upset the best plans of criminals, his real name 
became known, and he was dragged to the bar of Justice." 

The courtroom applauded the effort of the prosecuting attorney 
when he took his seat, after demanding a verdict of guilty, but 
the prisoner sat grim and defiant. The presiding judge asked if 
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he had any defense, but he shook his head sadly. An attempi 
to defend himself seemed a mere waste of words to Peter Hals- 
bury at that moment. The jury retired and in three minutes 
returned with a verdict of guilty, and the prisoner was sentenced 
to four years' imprisonment. 

In the little corridor where the sentenced prisoners waited 
before being conveyed to the jail, an inquisitive ofiicer who had 
listened to the trial, inquired how the authorities had discovered 
Halsbury's real name, and the prisoner told the story of his 
father's visit. 

" I don't mind the four years," he said, " but if my old dad 
knew I got it through owning up to my right name for the sake 
of a twenty-minute chat with him, it would about end him." 

The oflScer took out his tobacco pouch and passed some of its 
contents to the prisoner as they moved forward. 

^^ There's no need to tell you to keep your mouth shut about 
me giving you this tobacco," he whispered. " You're made of 
good stuff if you have slipped a cog." 

And the heart of Peter Halsbury was comforted much by the 
assurance. 
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Treated by Proxy.* 

BT HABOLD BYBE. 

HEKE was a sudden movement in the little 
crowd of newsboys, district messengers and 
youths of no visible occupation, as Horace 
Kansom's well-known team of bays drew up at 
the side entrance to his huge dry-goods store. 
A tall porter in livery opened the door of the 
carriage, and Eansom descended to the pavement 

For a moment he stood there, facing the expectant crowd that 
he could not see. Then he thrust his hand into his pocket and 
flung to right and left the customary handful of coins. Smiling 
grimly at the familiar sounds of the scuffle which followed, Ean- 
som took the porter's arm and entered the building. 

Upon reaching his office, he sent for men in charge of depart- 
ments and conferred with them. Then his secretary read to him 
the morning's mail, for Kansom took pride in maintaining, de- 
spite his affliction, an active supervision of the great business he 
had built up. 

While he was dictating a letter to a Western manufacturer, the 
office boy came in to announce a caller. 

"Dr. Hoffman, sir." 

"Dr. Hoffman?" repeated Kansom. 

" That eye man," explained the Secretary, " who wrote you." 

Bansom sighed wearily. " Show him in." 

An elderly man entered the room, tall, with stooping shoulders, 
angular and shabbily dressed. 

The merchant turned his head towards the visitor, with a move- 
ment pathetically like an enquiring glance. 

" What can I do for you ? " he asked. 

"I have written," began the old man, "asking you to allow 
me to treat your eyes." 

* Copyright. 1909^ by Th9 SbQitstorj Pobliahlng Company. Copyright e«c«r94 1;^ Gr^M 
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** I received your letter," said Ransom curtly. " I suppose you 
have heard about the reward." 

The caller was embarrassed. "That is true, but " 

**You needn't be ashamed of it," interrupted Eansom. "A 
million dollars is a lot of money^ and since 1 offered it, seven 
years ago, to any man who could restore my sight, a good many 
people have been after it, from the greatest specialists in the world 
to the greatest humbugs. But none of them has earned the re- 
ward> though I've given them all a fair show." 

*' Nobody, I understand, has benefited you at all t " 
^ " Not a particle. I've tried about every system of treatment 
under the sun, from electric vibrations to the violet ray. They 
tell me it's a disease of the nerve — neurasthenia, they call it, 
which I suppose is their way of saying they don't know just what 
it is. Whatever it may be, I'm afraid it is incurable. 

That's what the German doctors told me years ago, but I 
wouldn't believe it then — I couldn't believe it It seemed to me 
that somewhere in the world there must be someone who knew 
more than the others about my particular sort of blindness. So 
I offered that reward — everybody thought I was crazy as well 
us blind— tod for years afterwards my life was made miserable 
by people who thought they needed the money. 

"^^ I had hopes then, and listened to them all, tried all their 
systems and let them experiment on me, until I couldn't stand it 
any longer^ No one can imagine what I went through. The phy- 
sical torture some of them put me to was bad enough, but the way 
they tricked me and lied to me, filled me with false hopes and 

ti^A ev^gry dodge to make a profit out of my " 

f He stopped and relapsed into silence. 

" I trust, sir," said the old man, with dignity, " that you do not 
class me among those charlatans. My letter, I had hoped, would 
(Convince you that I have some standing in my profession. I have 
.studied for many years the diseases of the optic nerve, and I be- 
jlieve I can cure you. If I succeed, you will have your sight again, 
and I shall have earned the reward. If I fail, you will have lost 
only the time you give to the treatment All I ask is an oppor- 
tunity to see what I can do with your case." 

" What i» the priwiple of your treatment f " inquired Bansoif), 
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"That is something I am not prepared to explain. I could 
hardly make clear to you in a few moments the results of a life- 
time of study." 

Eansom was silent. 

"Come back at the same hour tomorrow," he said at length. 
" I have very little faith left, but you shall have your opportunity 
— if you care to take it on my conditions." 

When Dr. HoflFman was shown into Ransom's oflBce the next 
morning, he found a third person in the room, a dark, thick-set 
man of about forty. 

"Mr. Martin," began Eansom, indicating the dark man, "is 
afflicted with what the doctors say is precisely the same form of 
blindness as mine. For some years past I have retained his ser- 
vices, so to speak, to test various systems of treatment that were 
to restore my sight. I found some such arrangement necessary, 
for I am too busy a man to give much time to doubtful experi- 
ments, and I like to give everything a trial. If it is possible for 
you to benefit me, it will be evident in your treatment of Mr. Mar- 
tin ; and as soon as you have any success with him, you can begin 
on me. Now you can suit yourself as to whether you care to 
undertake the case." 

" But," objected Hoffman, " it will probably be some time be- 
fore " 

" Exactly. That is why I want to see results first." 

The other hesitated. 

" It's an unusual proposition," he said finally, " to treat a pa- 
tient by proxy — but I'll do my best." 

For several weeks the treatment continued without incident 
and without apparent result. Martin reported from time to time 
to his employer, but the latter evinced slight interest in the mat- 
ter, not even inquiring as to Hoffman's methods. Constant dis- 
appointment had left the merchant with little hope. 

One morning he was in bad humor when Martin came. 

" I don't see the use of wasting any more time on that man," 
he said irritably. "It's nearly two months now, and he hasn't 
done you a bit of good." 

"He seems confident that he will succeed," replied Martin; 
"somehow, I'm banning to have faith in him." 
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"What does he do to you?" 

"That's what I don't know much about — he doesn't seem to 
want to explain things. But he uses some kind of rays that he 
gets from a tube, and he has an apparatus to produce what he calls 
high frequency vibrations. It has a queer effect You don't no- 
tice anything at the time, but afterwards, quite a while after- 
wards, your eyes begin to sort of tingle. He says that means the 
circulation is gradually coming back to the nerve." 

" Circulation poppycock ! " snapped Ransom. " It's my belief 
the man's a faker, like the rest of 'em. It's a wonder he hasn't 
asked me for a loan, or some money on account It would take 
just that to convince me." 

"I think, sir, he's pretty hard up," ventured Martin; "and 
after all, he may be on the right track. I suppose you wouldn't 
feel like helping him out a bit ? " 

" Not by a jugful ! I've done enough foolishness of that kind 
in the past, and it's time to quit. I'm tired of being an easy mark." 

About two weeks after that conversation, Dr, Hoffman called 
at the merchant's office. 

" Mr. Kansom's busy," announced the boy, after taking in the 
name. 

The visitor stood stiU, apparently taken aback by the message. 
The boy noticed that he looked thinner and shabbier than when 
he called before. 

" Tell him, please," said the caller, laying his hand nervously 
on the boy's arm, "that it is urgent I shall only keep him a 
moment" 

The lad was about to say that it was no use for him to go back, 
but something in the man's manner disarmed him, and he re- 
entered the private room. Upon emerging, he conducted Hoffman 
inside. 

Ransom's greeting was not cordial. 

" Well, Professor," he said, with scornful emphasis on the sec- 
ond word, " I hear you're not having much success with Martin.'' 

"It is a little soon," replied the visitor, "we must have pa- 
tience. The case is an obstinate one " 

"No more so than mine would be. If you can't cure Mar- 
tin " 
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" I have not said I can't cure him, I have great expectations. 
There are signs which lead me to hope for favorable results at 
any mom^it" 

" Your hopes and expectations don't interest me," was the sharp 
rejoinder. " I have heard that before, — it is an old story. Have 
you nothing else to say to me ? " 

" Yes, there is something else." The visitor's manner became 
embarrassed. He stammered, and almost guiltily averted his gaze 
from the other's sightless eyes. 

*^I hesitate to mention it^ but — the expense of the treatment 
is greater than I anticipated — of course I know I am not entitled 
to anything unless it is successful, but I am in need — desperate 
need, and I thought " . 

" No, siree ! " thundered Ransom, " not one cent ! It's just 
as I suspected, you're like all the rest of them. But Via not run- 
ning a charitable institution, and I haven't lost my wits as well 
as my eyesight Enough of this humbug ! I shall notify Mar- 
tin to waste no more " 

He stopped short in his tirade. The sound of receding foot- 
steps and the opening and shutting of the door told him of his 
visitor's retreat 

That same day Ransom sent for Martin and informed him that 
Dr. Hoffman's experiments were at an end. 

Thereupon Ransom dismissed the matter from his mind. He 
thought no more of it until a memorable morning some ten days 
later when, arriving downtown, he found the porter, for the first 
time in long years of service, shaken Out of his massive dignity. 

Without giving his employer a chance to protest, the big negro 
seized him by the arm and hurried him into the oflBce, muttering 
something about " a miracl' ob de Lawd, fob shuah ! " 

Upon entering the room Ransom, with the sharpened faculties 
of the blind, instantly became aware that a little group of people 
had gathered there, and his keen perceptions caught the air of ex- 
pectancy that surrounded him. But he had no inkling of the 
truth. 

Out of the darkness came the voice of his superintendent 

"We have news for you, Mr. Ransom, great news. Martin 
has recovered his sight ! " 
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** I don't believe it," said Ransom in a blank voice. 

Then he heard Martin himself, incoherent, almost hysterical, 
telling with unnecessary detail how he had gone to bed the night 
before with his eyes in their usual state, and in the morning, lo, 
he could see. And after fourteen years 

Ransom made an effort to control himself. 

" That man Hoffman,'* he ejaculated, as soon as he could find 
speech, " — when did you see him last?" 

" Not since the day he called on you." 

"Where does he live?" 

" He moved just about that time. He's living now on the East 
Side, in Fifty-fourth Street." 

" Go to him at once ! " shouted Ransom. " Take my carriage 
— bring him back with you. Don't delay a moment ! " 

After a break-neck drive, the vehicle stopped in front of a 
squalid house, a few doors east of Third Avenue. Martin dashed 
up the steps and rang the bell. 

Receiving no answer, he rang again. At length a woman came 
to the door. 

" Is Dr. Hoffman here ? " he inquired. 

She looked at him curiously. " His body's upstairs," she re- 
sponded, " — third floor back." 

" His body ! " gasped Martin. " You don't mean ." 

He stopped. 

"He was found dead," she explained, "yesterday morning." 

Martin staggered back, " What was the matter with him ? '' 

The woman slowly surveyed the carriage in the street, and then 
looked at the white face of the man before her. 

" Starvation," she said bitterly, " just plain starvation ! " 
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The End of the Story.* 

BY DONATED MACDONALD. 

I HE fourth mate, the ship's cook and the yogi 
sat under an awning on a strip of sandy coast 
and talked of the sea which had been the 
cause of half their trouble. At their backs, 
supporting the awning, stood a meagerly fur- 
nished shack, their temporary home. A little 
to one side, beyond the water's farthest reach, ranged six graves, 
parallel to the sea and partly shaded by a row of scraggly palms. 
Less than a week before a ship had gone down in a storm off 
the Bahama banks. The mate, the cook and the wise man had 
escaped in a boat, to be picked up later by a fishing schooner and 
landed at a Florida town. There had been a fourth sailor, but 
he had died of the dreaded blue plague soon after reaching port. 
So his companions had been hurried to the pest house, where 
they now were, with a hospital orderly who had volunteered to 
remain by them during the period of incubation and attend them 
in case they were stricken with the terrible disease. 

The mate and the cook were men of only average intelligence, 
but the yogi had been a person of distinction in the tropical vil- 
lage from which he came. He was a man of intellectual attain- 
ments and had shipped in the humble capacity of captain's 
servant in order to see the world and add to his store of knowl- 
edge. 

The sun had gone down in the stunted scrub oaks and the 
air grew chill. The three men moved inside the shack and drew 
up to the table where the orderly sat reading. He closed his 
book presently and questioned them concerning the world as they 
had seen it. As the evening wore on they began telling stories to 
relieve the tedium of their confinement. When it came the mate's 
turn he said: 

*Ck>p7i1ght, 1909, by The Shortotorj Publishing Company. Ck)pyrlght secured in Great 
Britain. All rights reserved. 
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" This is the story I heard in Mozambique in the drinking 
house of Louis, the old Frenchman. It was told by a Dutch 
trader in pearls, and concerns the kingdom of Ecbahambra on the 
east coast of Africa. Perhaps it will interest you. 

" The king of Ecbahambra is said to be a progressive and broad- 
minded man, whose highest aim in life is to lift his people out 
of their semi-barbarous condition. He has instituted many re- 
forms, but perhaps his most worthy act was the suppression of 
the opium vice. 

" Chinese merchants in great junks used to call at Ecbahambra 
to trade with the natives, and it was they who introduced the 
smoking of opium. The vice spread so rapidly that it threatened 
to demoralize the whole tribe, and the king saw that he must 
adopt drastic measures to crush it. So, after much thought, he 
decreed that every person found guilty of using the drug should 
die. After one or two executions the habit was checked, although 
many people still smoked in secret. 

" Now the king had three wives, after the custom of his coun- 
tr\% who were known as the great queen, the middle queen, and 
the little queen. The great queen was the favorite with the mon- 
arch. She had been given to him by a neighboring ruler and was 
the most beautiful and most hated woman in the country. The 
other queens hated her because of her beauty. The chief men of 
the kingdom hated her because of her influence with the king. 

" So she lived a miserable life, tormented by her enemies and 
the victim of innumerable intrigues to overthrow her. The lesser 
queens set their maids to watch her and the chief men placed 
spies in the royal household to report on everything which she 
did. They all hoped to detect her in some wrong-doing and thus 
accomplish her downfall. 

" Unknown to the king the great queen became a victim of the 
opium habit. Even after he issued his edict of death she con- 
tinued in the use of the drug. In time knowledge of her vice 
came to the middle and the little queen. They talked the matter 
over in private and resolved to tell the chief men what they had 
heard concerning their rival, because they dared not accuse her 
openly to their royal husband." 

The fourth mate paused abruptly in his story and the other 
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men looked up in wonder. They saw a blue pallor spread over his 
face, his eyes rolled in their sockets and he half fell across the 
table. When they raised his head he was already unconscious* 
and in half an hour he was dead. Thus quickly does the blue 
plague strike down its victims. 

The orderly telephoned to the town oflBcials, who directed him 
to dig a grave and bury the corpse at once. So the two remain- 
ing sailors and the attendant turned up the loose sand under the 
palms and when the body was cold covered it from sight. 

The next day the two sailors hardly spoke a word. The sud- 
den leave-taking of their comrade, and fears for their own safety, 
cast a terrible gloom over their minds. When the orderly could 
endure the silence no longer he remarked : " It's too bad the 
mate didn't finish his story. It promised to be interesting. I 
wonder if the great queen was executed." 

Whereupon the ship's cook said, sadly : " I have heard the 
story, and will finish it for you. It was told in the little wine 
shop kept by the Irishman, Burke, at the Port of the Two Seas." 

" Good," said the orderly. " To tell the truth, I became quite 
interested in the queen's fate." 

" The chief men," began the cook, " after hearing of the great 
queen's disobedience, went to the ruler and asked, * Has not the 
king decreed that every person who smokes opium shall be be- 
headed?' 

" * Even so,' replied the king. 

" * Are the royal laws enforced against the poor and the weak 
alone ? ' they demanded. 

" * They are to be executed against all alike, with favor to none,' 
answered the monarch. 

" * Then why is it,' asked the chief men triumphantly, ' that 
the great queen is permitted to smoke and go unpunished?' 

" When the king heard this he was speechless with fear. He 
dismissed the chief men with a wave of his hand, sent for his 
l^eautiful wife and asked if it was true what the people said about 
her. She kissed his foot in token of submission to his will and 
said that she could not deny it. 

" Of course, the king was anxious to save his favorite queen, 
because he loved her and because he knew that her death would 
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cause strife with the neighboring chieftain whose daughter she 
was. But, being a just king, he could not set aside his law, 
even to spare the queen and save his country from war. 

" Hoping to find a way out of the difficulty he called together 
his five councillors and asked them if it were possible to save the 
queen. He was willing to make any sacrifice if only she might 
live. The councillors considered the matter gravely for a whole 
day and then decided that the law could not be revoked even to 
save the chief queen. 

" But the king was a man of great resource. He called the 
two priests of the palace temple and asked them to extricate him 
from his position. It happened that one of the priests hated the 
great queen because she had such power over the monarch and he 
longed to see her removed even by death. The other loved the 
king and resolved that his favorite wife should not be executed. 

" The priests arbitrated disputes and foretold future events by 
examining the entrails of a freshly slain bullock. So each killed 
a young bull in the light of the new moon and studied the entrails 
till the sun rose. The one who hated the queen reported that the 
signs read in the entrails pointed to her death. But the priest who 
loved the king said that the omens were favorable to the queen." 

Unnoticed by the orderly, who was deeply interested in the 
story, the cook's voice had grown weaker and weaker till it finally 
died away in a groan. His arms fell to his knees, his pipe dropped 
from his lips, and the blue pallor crept over his face. The at- 
tendant sprang to his side and administered his most powerful 
medicines. But the cook never spoke again. In a few moments 
he ceased breathing, his features relaxed from their horrible 
grimace, and he was still. 

The orderly immediately telephoned his death to the town and 
then took the yogi outside to scoop out the second grave. When 
the cook was buried beside the fourth mate under the palms the 
orderly and the remaining sailor returned to the shack and sat 
solemnly through the night. 

After they had breakfasted and drank a little wine to cheer 
them, the orderly said, " I'm sorry the cook didn't finish his story. 
Now I shall never know the end, and I am much interested in the 
fate of the queen." 
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The yogi looked up and answered quietly, " I, too, have heard 
the story and will finish it for you. The first mate told it to the 
captain one night while we lay at anchor in Delagoa Bay." 

" Gk)od," said the orderly relieved. Then a great doubt sud- 
denly filled his mind. " But you may die like the others before 
you reach the end, so make the story short." 

" I promise to finish it," said the yogi seriously. 

" Very well, then. Go ahead." 

So the wise man began : " The king was now in a worse quan- 
dary than ever. Xever before had the priests differed in their read- 
ings of the entrails. If he accepted the favorable omen, and dis- 
regarded the other, the people would say that he had spared the 
queen because he loved her. Yet he could not bring himself to 
order the execution. Being a very determined man, however, he 
would not yield while one hope remained. 

" On the Mount of the Moon, the highest peak in Ecbahambra, 
lives a hermit, a very holy man, who worships the Queen of 
Night. He eats no flesh and spends the hours between sunset 
and sunrise in prayer. In former years his word was greater 
than the king's, and even now it is held in reverence. The king, 
in his extremity, thought of the hermit and resolved to seek his 
help. 

" The whole court made a three-days' journey to the summit 
of the mountain and the monarch begged the holy man to in- 
tervene in behalf of the beautiful queen. The hermit listened 
to the king's trouble, thought on the matter for two nights, and 
finally said, * On the day following the full of the moon go to 
the temple gardens and watch the sacred white elephant. If he 
sneezes three time between sunrise and sunset, the great queen 
may live.' 

" The sacred white elephant," explained the yogi, " is wor- 
shipped by the people of Ecbahambra as if he were a god. He 
is kept in the temple garden day and night, chained to a huge 
pillar of stone. Once a month, when the moon is full, he decides 
great questions of state by the drooping of an eyelid or the 
swish of his tail. 

" The king and his retinue journeyed back to the capital and 
waited till the time of the full moon. On the following day a 
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great crowd of people had gathered in the gardens to witness the 
final test of the king. 

" About an hour after the sun appeared the elephant rose 
from his knees, lifted his trunk high in the air, and sneezed so 
loudly that the children cried out in fear. The king, who was 
watching from a pavilion, was delighted, and sent word imme- 
diately to his favorite spouse that she was one-third saved. 

" Then the people waited in silence. Noon passed and the 
white elephant had not sneezed again. The king, greatly wor- 
ried, hastened to the palace to consult the chief queen. Now 
the queen was a person of even greater resource than her hus- 
band. When she heard that the sacred elephant had sneezed 
only once, and saw that the day was half spent, she said, * Pre- 
pare some new hay from the sweet grass which grows in the 
river bottoms, sprinkle it full of snuff, and give it to the ele- 
phant.' 

" So the king ordered his servants to cut a bundle of the sweet- 
smelling grass and they hastened to obey him. While it was 
still wet he sprinkled snuff on it unseen by the court officials, 
and offered it to the elephant. The great beast had scarcely 
begun to eat it when he suddenly lifted his trunk and before he 
coidd rise to his feet sneezed so terribly that his breath fell on 
the people like rain. The king laughed loudly and sent word to 
his waiting wife that she was two-thirds saved. 

" But after that the elephant refused to eat the hay. 

" They watched all that afternoon. Once the elephant 
rose from his knees, stretched out his trunk as if to sneeze, and 
sank down again without making a sound. Twice he did this 
and the king was very angry. He would have ordered his sol- 
diers to spear the beast, but he feared the people. 

" At last the sun rested on the top of a low hill in the west 
and began to disappear. Only a few moments of the day re- 
mained. The elephant had sneezed twice and the king was beside 
himself with rage. He walked up and down before the elephant 
muttering savage threats — " 

The orderly, who was now wholly engrossed in the story and 
watched every word as it came from the yogi's lips, saw the old 
man's mouth contorted in a hideous grin. An instant later the 
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fatal blue pallor suffused his face and his whole body began to 
tremble. The attendant sprang up and treated him as he had 
treated the fourth mate and the ship's cook. While he forced 
stimulants between the rig^ jaws he shrieked to the dying man, 
" Wait a minute, wait. You can't die till you finish the story. 
Kemember your promise. Did the elephant sneeze again ? " But 
his frantic appeals, fell on unheeding ears. The last sailor was 
dead and the story was still unfinished. 

The yogi buried, the orderly was compelled to remain in the 
pest house until the period of incubation for the disease had 
passed. As no symptoms of the plague developed, he was soon 
back at his work in the hospital. But he was greatly changed. 
Living alone in the shack that had witnessed the death of the 
three sailors he had brooded over the story left uncompleted by 
the fourth mate, the ship's cook and the yogi, and agonized over 
the fate of the great queen till his mind had become morbidly 
affected. His friends could not diagnose his malady, but thought 
that he was suffering from melancholia brought on by his horrible 
death watch. 

During his absence from the hospital a new nurse had been 
received. It was her custom once a week to give amateur demon- 
strations in spiritualism for the entertainment of the other nurses 
and the internes. One evening the orderly attended a seance out 
of curiosity. The nurse placed his hands on a slate and told him 
to think of a question. But the poor fellow, his thoughts ever 
brooding on the fate of the African queen, disregarded her in- 
structions. After a while the nurse lifted his hands, turned over 
the slate, and said playfully, " Let's see what's written." This 
is what they read: 

" The 8wn had sunk so low behind the hill that the eye could 
gaze on it without watering, when the elephant rose from his 
knees, stretched out his trunk to its full length, and sneezed for 
ihe third time/' 

The ypgi had kept his promise. 
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The Game on the Lonesome RoacL* 

BY JACK BROWNING. 

HE ponies were comparatively fresh, ocmsidering 
the miles they had covered, for the girl, careful 
to preserve their strength for the still harder 
ride ahead, had changed from one to the other 
at frequent intervals. But the girl hersdf, 
when at last she reached the stream and the 
lone Cottonwood, was fairly dizzy with the heat and dust 

The stream was hardly more than a trickle — indeed, the 
ponies drank the water almost as ff^st as it dripped down from 
the hillside to the road — and the cottonwood, near the end of 
its long struggle against drouth and wind, had scarcely foliage 
enough to cast a shadow — but they were the first suggestion of 
water and shade that the girl had seen since early morning, and 
the sun was now at its highest and hottest 

" That's enough, boys," she said. " You can have another taste 
before we start." 

The ponies, reluctant but obedient, put their noses together in 
a clump of parched grass, and the girl sank down with her back 
to the tree and rolled a cigarette. After a puff or two she removed 
her leggins and shoes and stockings, and splashed her feet like 
a child in the shallow water. 

" Oh, but I^m tired ! Heigh-ho ! " 

But even as she sighed a smile flickered through the weariness 
of her face, and she prepared to remount Ahead was the long, 
lonesome road, with its dust and heat ; here were water and shade 
and a place to rest; but ahead, also, was a man. Her past was 
threaded with many blistered roads such as this, and with other 
roads that were snow-covered and wind-swept; but each was a 
memory to smile at now, for each had led her to the man, or had 

* Copyright, 1909, by The Shortstory Publlshiog Company. Copyright secured In Great 
Britain. All rights reserved. The writer of this story received a cash priie of $IS6 In TU 
Black Cat contest ending May 16, 1908. 
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led the man to her. Soon this road, too, would be a memory to 
nnile at. With a defiant little laugh she faced the dust again, 
and coaxed the ponies to a gentle canter. She rode astride, and 
her slender young body fell into the swing with the easy, loose- 
armed erectness of a cowboy. 

There was not a sign of human life in any direction. Miles 
back, hours ago, she had passed a freight wagon bound for 
Vickers, but the driver had roused himself only long enough to 
nod, and to uncoil his popping whip down the long length of his 
mule team, and then had relapsed into his heat-induced lethargy. 
Not even his dust was in sight now. Far behind, through the 
flickering heat-waves, the dim blue outline of the mountain she 
had descended in the cool morning wavered indistinctly. It 
seemed years behind her now — like the inhabited world; and 
she sighed at the recollection of the cool mountain trail and the 
dew-wet leaves that had brushed her face. But ahead, and looming 
hopefully nearer now, was the range the man was to cross to meet 
her. He would be well down through the foothills by this time, 
and where the road branched off toward Vickers they would meet, 
unless 

Sometimes, in such weary hours as these, she was compelled to 
admit that luck had been overkind to her and the man. But — 
and optimism was never a full moment behind the intruding 
fear — luck would surely outlast her youth, and after that — 
well! 

Again her defiant little laugh broke the stillness. Already she 
could see the green of the timber-covered slopes, and in two 
hours — perhaps sooner — she would be with the man. 

During her abstraction she had drooped like a flower in the 
heat, and the ponies had slipped into a shambling walk; but, 
suddenly thrilled by the thought that the man might even then 
be waiting at the rendezvous, she sat erect and eager, and called 
the ponies to quick attention. For some time she rode briskly; 
and she forgot her weariness as the range, for so long only a 
smooth mass, broke up gradually into cafions and ravines and 
crags, and its trembling, indistinct blue changed into stable and 
distinct shades of brown and gray and green. But the air of the 
western highlands, so dry and clear except in times of storm, 
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gives to far-distant objects so convincing an appearance of near* 
ness that even practised eyes are often deceived; and the girl 
grew weary again long before she reached the foothills. 

But finally she gained the forks of the road and the shade. She 
slipped to the ground with a sigh of relief, and gave the ponies 
their heads in the grass. Then she whistled — the clear, sweet 
call of the phoebe bird. The two plaintive notes seemed to hover 
an instant in the hot air, then float away to the coolness of the 
deeper wood. A moment the girl listened expectantly, but there 
was no answer, and she sighed. Hopefully, however, she repeated 
the call ; and this time, from deep in the wood, there came a faint 
response. Trembling with excited eagerness, she whistled again; 
and again, nearer now, came the answer. 

" He is here ! " she whispered. 

Time and again she called, and each time the answer echoed 
nearer. But suddenly her heart sank. The answer had come 
from almost directly above her, and, looking up into the tree, she 
saw a phoebe bird fluttering expectantly from branch to branch. 

In spite of her disappointment she smiled. " Poor little bird 1 
I suppose you are disappointed, toa But never fear, our mates 
will come ! " 

She whistled again, and the tiny gray bird fluttered almost 
within reach of her hand. But she was too tired to play. 

"Good-by, little loiier!^' she said. And then, choosing the 
thickest shade, she threw off her broad felt hat and dropped at 
full length, limply, to the grass. But even stronger than her 
weariness was her impatience, and after a few moments she sat 
up and drew from her belt a small, roughly-sketched map, which 
she examined attentively, reading the penciled directions at the 
bottom. 

" Hide in the thick timber between the forks of the road," the 
directions ran, "till I come. I should make it by two o'clock — 
three, at the latest ; but you may wait till four. If I am n6t there 
by four, don't attempt to investigate, but take the back trail — 
and hurry. Ride the fresher horse, and leave the other, saddled 
and bridled, tied in the brush. Remember, don't try to inves- 
tigate!" 

"The coward!" she said, slipping the map back under her 
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bdt. But there was only tenderness in her voice; for she knew 
that the man's daring weakened only where she was concerned. 
She looked at her watch. It was three o'clock. 

" He will surely be here soon," she thought. " Perhaps " 

She looked up through the branches of the tall tree above her. 
" Perhaps I could see him from there." 

Drawing on her gauntlets to protect her hands, she caught a 
low-hanging branch and scrambled nimbly up, higher and higher, 
till she swayed precariously on the topmost limb. From her 
lookout she could take in the ascending road for perhaps half a 
mile, and beyond, all the way to the top of the hill, short segments 
of the winding strip reappeared at frequent intervals, but, even 
with her Wnocular, she could detect no sign of life. 

"I'm going to ride on and meet him," she resolved finally. 
*'He will be worn out after the long ride — and, besides, we can 
save time that way. But what's that ? " 

Lying in the road, so near that she had overlooked it, was a 
small white object — a torn fragment of wrapping paper, or of 
newspaper, she thought at first 

"But no! It's a — yes, a handkerchief! That's odd! And 
there, farther up the road, are some more white spots. They look 
like — I believe they're — yes! they are playing cards! And 
there are more, still farther up the road ! " 

Cau^t by a fear too swift for the guidance of reason, she 
slipped recklessly to the groimd and ran the few yards to the 
handkerchief. 

"His!" 

The color left her face, and a hundred fragmentary thoughts 
flashed so wildly through her mind that she grew dizzy. But, 
remembering the cards, and intuitively accepting them as a mes- 
sage from the man, she ran like a frightened animal toward them. 

Upturned in the road were an ace and jack of spades, and a 
three of diamonds; face down were two other cards, which she 
quickly reversed. 

"The king and queen of spades — a four flush! That's plain 
enough — he has lost ! " 

For a moment she swayed, almost fainting. Prolonged anxiety, 
foid the fatigue of the long, hot road, had left her with scant 
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strength to bear the shock; but with sheer force of mind she 
quieted her trembling nerves, and turned her thoughts from de- 
spair to a rational consideration of the situation. 

" But," she thought hopefully, " he cannot have been captured 
— ^his hands would be bound if he were a prisoner." 

The hope was a slender one, but her anxiety magnified it almost 
to certainty. There was still the second card-message a short 
distance beyond, but, instead of going at once to it, she thought 
to save time by first running back for the horses. She was 
resolved to find the man, if she had to follow the road to Vickers ; 
and in a very few minutes she had remounted and lashed the 
ponies to a swift gallop. 

It was a king of diamonds that stopped her ; a little farther <hi 
she picked up a jack of hearts, and beyond, a king of clubs. 

"King — jack — kingl" she said aloud. "King — jack — 
kingl" In her haste and anxiety to clear the obscure message 
she fairly pleaded with the cards. "King — jack — king! — 
Ohl" 

Her voice broke, but, clinching her teeth, she forced back the 
half-escaped sob. 

" That means — he is the jack — yes 1 And between two kings — 
he. is a prisoner I " 

This certainty, and the necessity for quick action which it 
involved, gave her a man's strength. With the keen eye of a 
mountaineer she scanned the road, reading its signs almost at a 
glance. 

" Probably a buckboard, or a light spring wagon," she thought, 
examining the one narrow track in the dust. " Nothing else has 
passed for some time. The wagon must explain how he was able 
to get at the cards. They are not his cards — they are old and 
worn — but there may have been a deck in the wagon, and even 
with his hands tied behind him, he could probably have got at 
them." 

But speculation was of little use. Impatiently she remounted. 
There was no trace of weariness in her face now ; the pretty curve 
of her lips was straight and tense with determination; and, in 
spite of the steepness of the road, she urged the ponies with spur 
and whip. 
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But abruptly she stopped again; a deuce of spades lay face up 
in the dust Pausing only long enough to slip it under her belt 
with the other cards, she put foot to stirrup. But, even as 
she rose from the ground, her keen eyes detected another white 
spot, a few yards beyond. It had almost escaped her attention 
because of its smallness, for it was only the torn quarter of a card. 

Excitement — desperation — seemed to have given her a sixth 
sense; almost instantly she grasped the meaning. 

" Quarter past two ! " she exclaimed. " That means an hour 
ago. But the road is rough and steep — I can overtake them 1 " 

Again she was off at a gallop. Her eyes eagerly scanned the 
road, but there was no further message to stop her, and in half 
an hour she came to the top of the ridge. Stopping her horses just 
under the comb, she crept cautiously up and peered over. For 
perhaps a mile the road sloped gently downward to the bottom of 
a wide, shallow ravine. For most of the distance it was hidden 
by twists and turns, and by the heavy timber, but it showed itself 
often enough to convince the girl that nobody was passing along it 

With the utmost care she examined, through her binocular, the 
visible fragments of road, and the intervening patches of timber, 
scarcely breathing the while. Suddenly she drew a sharp breath, 
and strained eagerly forward. She had located them. At the 
very bottom of the ravine, half hidden under the trees, she spied 
a wagon — a light spring wagon, it seemed, and 

"Yesl they've stopped! There must be a spring or a stream 
down there smd they've stopped for lunch." 

A whisp of smoke, upcurling near the wagon, verified her 
guess ; and a moment later a man stepped into view. He paused 
a moment beside the wagon, then stepped back "under the trees, out 
of sight. 

Her course was plain enough now. Remounting, she headed 
into the timber, then, safely hidden, she turned down hill. The 
underbrush twisted like snakes about the horses' legs; the over- 
hanging branches tore viciously at her jacket and hair; but, foot 
by foot, yard by yard, she broke a way through. Several times 
she dismounted and crept out to the road to get her bearings, and 
finally, convinced that she had come as near as would be safe 
with the horses, she left them tied and continued afoot 
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Soon she came to a small stream^ clear as a crystal, cold as ice. 
It was very simple now; she had only to follow the stream, for 
doubtless the men were lunching on its bank. But first she bathed 
her face and hands, smiling even as she did so at the vanity that 
clung to her in spite of the desperate situation. She must be 
fresh and — yes, pretty ; why not admit it ! For was not the man 
to see her in a very few minutes ! 

A moment later she disappeared among the trees, careful to 
avoid the dead twigs on the ground, and gently guiding the live 
branches about her back into place. Finally she even dropped to 
her hands and knees, and crept, inch by inch, like some wild 
thing near its prey. 

In a few moments she heard a short laugh ; and, a second later, 
she paused, breathless, at the edge of a thicket The whole scene 
was spread out before her, screened only by a thin, gauze-like 
fringe of foliage. 

And she saw the man. He sat on the ground, his back toward 
her, his hands clasped behind him — a metallic gleam on his 
wrists told why. There was a huge man fumbling in the wagon, 
and another man, of medium size, bending over a small fire, but 
she had eyes only for the man on the ground. Even as she looked, 
the large man said something — she could not make out the 
words — and the man on the ground laughed. The girl thrilled. 
How good to hear his laugh again ! 

Now she drew from the light holsters at her belt two small 
automatic pistols, and, with one clasped in each hand, crept for- 
ward. Choosing a moment when both men had their backs toward 
her, she broke through the last fringe of brush. 

^' Hands up!" 

The smaller man turned like a cat ; the large man turned almost 
deliberately ; but both men faced the girl with upraised hands. 

" Look out for the little man — he's quick as a wink." It was 
the man on the ground who spoke. 

" All right," the girl replied. " Tell them what to do." 

The man on the ground laughed. The big man, whose first 
expression of surprise had turned to an amused grin, laughed also; 
and even the smaller man smiled. 

"In the first place," the man on the ground half-laughed, "b© 
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very careful. She's a first rate shot with those toys — and I hope 
you'll take my word for it Now, lower your left hands — un- 
buckle your belts — and let them slip to the groimd. Thanks. 
I^ow, Mr. Deputy, lie down — face down." This to the small 
man. "And you, Mr. Sheriff, remove this jewelry with which 
you have bedecked me." 

In a moment the man was free. 

" Now," he said, smiling in a puzzled way at the captives, " I 
don't know what to do with you. You've treated me well, and I'd 
like to return the compliment — but how ? " 

He looked with such good-natured bewilderment that the sheriff 
laughed. " Oh, don't put yourself to too much trouble," he said. 
" And say, there ain't no use lettin' that bacon bum." 

The man made haste to lift the pan from the fire. 

"Well," he said reluctantly, "there's only one thing to do. 
Back up to this tree, sheriff, and you, deputy, to that They're 
about the right size." 

The men obeyed, and in a moment each was secured, his arms 
handcuffed behind him and around the tree. 

" Now," the late prisoner said, " you may sit down or stand up, 
just as you please. The only trouble is that you are likely to 
starve before anybody happens along this way." 

" No." The girl, who had silently stood guard, now spoke up. 
" I passed a freighter several miles back. He'll surely be along 
late to-night or early in the morning. He can hardly camp by 
that little stream back there — there's not enough water in it for 
half his mules." 

" Qood I " the man exclaimed. " The freighter will have an 
axe, and can chop down the trees. I'd leave the handcuff keys, 
but there's a bare chance that somebody may happen along. We'll 
do what we can to make you comfortable." 

He carried the two cushions from the wagon, and gave one to 
each officer for a seat. He also scraped up what hay was in the 
wagon-box and kicked it out to the horses, which were tied to the 
rear wheels. In the meantime the girl had poured a cup of coffee, 
and found sugar and a spoon in the open grub-box. 

"How much sugar, sheriff?" she asked. 

*' 'Bout one of your hands full," the good-natured officer replied. 
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" That equals about two spoonfuls." 

The girl held the cup while the sheriff emptied it ; after which, 
rinsing it in the stream and refilling it, she performed a like 
service for the deputy. Then, assisted by the man, she prepared 
several bread-and-bacon sandwiches, which she spread on the 
clean grass near the officers. 

" Rather awkward position," she said regretfully, " but I guess 
you can nibble them by bending over." 

"Never did bother much about table manners," the sheriff 
laughed. " But we won't give the exhibition till you're gone." 

The man, while the girl had been serving the officers, had made 
two small packages of sandwiches, which he slipped into his coat 
pockets. Then he beckoned to the girl. 

" Let's have a cup of coffee now, and then be off." 

He poured the coffee, and the girl sat down beside him on the 
grass. The officers looked at them curiously, but said nothing till 
they had finished, and were rising. Then the sheriff spoke. 

" So long," he said. " Don't suppose we'll meet again soon, 
because a hour's start in these mountains is good as a pardon. But 
you better change your stamping ground. So long." 

" So long," the man replied. 

"Good-by," the girl said. 

The man paused beside the wagon long enough to get a small 
canvas bag, which he slung over his shoulder, and then, the girl 
at his side, stepped off up the road. 

"An' say! young feller," the sheriff called, "I think you're 
in mighty poor business, but say! the girl's eighteen carat, all 
right — an' set with di'monds!" 

Unmistakably in earnest, the young man turned. "Say, 
sheriff," he replied, " we're pards on that opinion I " 
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The Fourth Finger^* 

BY L. PRINCE 

HERE was a stone church upon the comer, 
surrounded by a wide lawn, and at the side- 
walk encircled by a high, iron fence, set in a 
cement coping. Upon this coping, with his 
back settled comfortably against the fence, 
nicely balanced so that each shoulder rested 
upon a picket, sat a blind beggar with a placard upon his breast 
from a string around his neck,, and a tin cup extended for 
charity. 

This had been his post for many years, and with the sun- 
shine beaming down and warming his body — for he was never 
on duty when the weather was bad — the blind man secured a 
quiet happiness from life. His greatest pleasure was form- 
ing pictures in his mind of those who passed him on the sid(»- 
walk, using his ears as eyes. By much practice he could tell 
instantly the general aspect of the passers-by: that quick, short 
tap-tap was the step of my lady on her way to the shops; the 
much heavier and longer stride was that of her husband; the 
uncertain, shuffling gait of old age was easily discernible; the 
patter of the light, skipping steps of childhood was as music to 
the beggar. 

• Copyright, IMQ, by The Shortstorj Publishing Company. Copyright secured in Great 
Britain. All rights reseryed. 
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2 THE l!\)LRTH FINGER. 

One day, in the early afternoon, the street was nnusnally quiet 
and the beggar almost dozed, for it was warm and pleasant 
From down the sidewalk there came the sound of approaching 
footsteps, and the b^gar roused himself. This was a heavy 
man he judged — middle-aged, perhaps, walking with a deci- 
sion that bespoke a strong will. The b^^r wondered if he 
would recognize his extended cup, for the coins that had rattled 
there had been few that morning. 

The footsteps hesitated before the blind man and the be^ar 
smiled to himself, for he knew that the tin cup was about to re- 
ceive a donation. And it was so, the coin, of silver, dropping 
with a merry tinkle that sent a joyous exhilaration to the heart 
of the blind man, for before anything else he loved the sound 
of money dropping into his cup. 

He waited expectantly for the charitable person to pass on, 
but the silence of the day was not broken by sound of footsteps. 
Presently, the beggar knew that the man was looking at him 
intently, and after a second of wondering why, a sort of dread 
chill clutched his heart and his breath caught in his throat. 

And when this man spoke to him there came a buzzing in his 
head, and he clutched the bars behind him for support, for it was 
the voice the coming of which he had awaited for twenty years. 
In the few following seconds, while he was speechless, his mind 
reverted to bygone days, and events of the past were reviewed in 
his brain as if pictures of them had been thrown instantaneously 
upon a sheet before eyes that could see, yet as clearly as if they 
had taken place but yesterday. 

He remembered himself, a light-hearted lad, one of the most 
popular of the students in St. Petersburg. Then there was a 
vision of the girl with the wondrous blue eyes and the glimmering 
golden hair. And then the secret societies that might have accom- 
plished much for the cause of freedom. But there was another lad 
who, like himself, loved this lass of the blue eyes and the sun-kissed 
hair, and, more lucky or worthy, won her. They had been friends, 
these two, and seemed still to be, but in the heart of one there 
rankled hate, because of defeat, jealousy, and the other's success. 

So he remembered how, at a meeting of the most virulent of the 
secret societies, he had sat among his comrades, pale of face and 
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THE FOURTH FINGER. 3 

solemn^ so that they jibed him because he was so. But when thero 
were blows upon the doors that shattered it and the police were 
there he, alone, was calm, and retreated to a safe corner until the 
tumult of combat was over. Many were taken, but some escaped. 

And he, the traitor, free the next morning, had visited the lad 
who had been his friend and rival, to gloat over him with bars be- 
tween them, and to tell how he would win the girl with the blue 
eyes. He remembered the horrified surprise of the other and how 
it had grown to a fury. He had stood in the stone-walled corridor, 
with his hands grasping the bars of the door of the narrow cell, and 
he had laughed at the fury of the other. Then, before he knew what 
had happened, the caged man had slashed at him with a table knife, 
and the fourth finger of his left hand had been cut off at the second 
joint. And when he had retreated, nursing the stump of his finger, 
he had heard the other calling after him that sometime, somewhere, 
he would find him again, and kill him. 

But retribution had come swifter. Somehow, he did not know 
how, his treason was discovered by those who had escaped. And 
they had taken a terrible revenge, these former comrades, for with 
red hot irons they had burnt out his eyes I 

But now the voice of the man before the beggar was repeating 
the question he had asked once before. 

" You are blind ? " he said. 

The blind man drew himself together. He was almost sure he 
recognized the voice. In his waiting for it to come he had im- 
agined that it would be just this way, and so he was prepared. 

" You see this sign," he mumbled, indicating it upon his 
breast. " I thank you for your charity, stranger." 

"Stranger?" 

" I do not know — I am blind." 

" May I ask your name i Are you an American ? I hope I do 
not appear too inquisitive." 

" My name is William Darling. Yes, I am an American." 

The other was silent, nervously tapping his toe upon the pave- 
ment. Presently he sat down upon the coping by the side of 
the blind man and spoke again. 

" It is strange," he said, " but there is something about you that 
reminds me of a man who was my friend many years ago, even 
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4 THE FOURTH FINGER. 

though you do not resemble him. He was fair of skin, with 
light-colored hair, quite the antithesis of your raven locks and 
great beard, for he was clean-shaven. Your left hand, that 
you keep concealed under your coat — may I see it ? A strange 
request and you look startled. Put it down as a whim and here's 
another piece of silver for your cup." 

But the beggar seemed not to hear the words that were spoken. 
If he could see he might have been staring intently at something in 
the distance. 

The man by his side laughed coldly. 

" No use to hide it now, Peter Siebert," he said. " Oh, I 
know you I Did yt)u think that dye upon your hair or that great 
beard, treated likewise, would hide you from my eyes? It is 
a pity you could not grow another finger, for your hand was not 
concealed when I first glanced your way, and so I recognized 
you." 

The beggar's body huddled between the iron pickets of the 
fence. He knew that he was recognized and he felt a faintness 
come over him. The hand that held the tin cup trembled so that 
the money in it rattled. 

" You have named me right, Ivan Kesheleff," said the be^ar. 
" I am Peter Siebert, or what was that man." 

" So ! I have something here that belongs to you, and no doubt 
you will be glad to possess it again. Your finger, that I have 
treasured so carefully since the day we last met, is what I speak 
about." 

He dropped the bones into the tin cup. 

The blind man shuddered and flung the contents of the cup from 
him, so that the bones of the finger rolled into the gutter and the 
coins flew in every direction. Some kind-hearted people who were 
passing at that moment, thinking it an accident, stopped to return 
the coins to the beggar. One man glared indignantly at the 
blind man's companion because he made no motion to help pick 
up the money. 

And presently, when the people had passed, Ivan Kesheleff 
spoke again : " Do you know what I'm going to do, now that 
I've found you ? " he said. 

The other was silent. 
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" No ? Do you think I have searched the world for the pleas- 
ure of looking upon your face ? " The voice was deep with sup- 
pressed passion. Then he laughed. " No, I came to kiU you, 
PeteV Siebert ! " 

The begger shivered involuntarily and edged away a trifle from 
the other. " You want revenge, even now ? " he asked. 

" Now ? You put accent upon the word. Why not now, 
after the hate that was bom has grown so great since these inany 
years have passed ? '' 

" Because you find me but half a man — with sightless eyes. 
Life ? — what is it to me ? Don't you think I'd rather die than 
live always like this ? " 

The be^ar's voice had sincerity in it, yet it was but the 
mocking of what he had practised years to say. If these words 
had come from his lips at the time when he was first blinded 
there might have been some truth in them, but now life had 
grown sweeter and the thought of death was unbearable. He 
knew it was useless to appeal for mercy, for he had read the man 
by his voice well enough to know that there was no chance for 
that. His purpose was to convince the other that the better re- 
venge would be to permit him to live in blindness. 

Neither man spoke for a little space and then it was the blind 
man who broke the silence. 

" Evening is approaching," he said, " for I feel the warmth 
of the sun leaving my body. It is my time for deserting this 
corner. Perhaps it is best that you are cheated of your revenge, 
for surely enough harm and unhappiness has already been done. 
Will you permit me to say that I am sorry for the past — not 
for my own self, but for the evil that has come to others ? " 

He made as if to rise, but the other checked him with out- 
stretched hand, and a nauseating fear rose within him. But 
outwardly he did not flinch, not even when the man by his side 
laughed with horrible mirthlessness. 

" Not so fast," said Ivan Keshelefl^. " You are a good actor, 
Peter Siebert, even as you were in your younger days, but I can 
read you better now. Life still holds some music for you, and 
1 will silence that." 

The beggar leaned faintly against the iron pickets, a trembling 
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band fumbling at bis beard. He oonld imagine tbe inevitable 
set of Ivan Kesheleff's mouth and tbe hate that burned in his 
eyes. 

" You will murder me, then ? *' be asked, with irr^^arly 
uttered words. 

"Even so, Peter Siebert." 

There was a pause of a few seconds and then the be^ar 
spoke again: 

" You have a — a knife ? " he asked. 

** Yea — I have treasured it for many years. I have my 
fingers upon it under my coat and I assure you it is a beauti- 
ful blade, of finest steel, long and slender and delicately pointed, 
so as to draw little blood. I had it fashioned for its purpose 
and it will answer well." 

" You think to frighten me," said Peter Siebert, and he straight- 
ened his back, though it required a mighty effort to appear 
without fear. " I will not cringe before you, Ivan Keshel- 
eff. Nor do I ask mercy of you, no more than I would 
squeeze granite in an effort to get water from it. See, I do 
not shrink from you ! " 

He waited for the thrust of the steel, but it did not come, 
and he could not hear a sound from the man by his side. 
The silence continued for a space that seemed an age to the 
beggar. 

" Are you there, Ivan Kesheleff ? " he asked at last. 

" Yes, I am here." 

" Then why do you not strike ? " 

" I have the blade between my fingers and I but meditate 
upon my revenge, growing the sweeter with each passing second. 
I would that I could have company, for you will remember that 
I was always a free-handed fellow, and I would like to share my 
pleasure. Do you think these careless citizens, hurrying home 
after a day's work, would rejoice with me in my revenge ? " 

But the beggar would not answer, and Ivan Kesheleff laughed 
that horrible laugh that sent a shiver down the spine of the blind 
man. 

" Presently," said Ivan, " presently, I will kill you." 

The beggar sat very still. His ear was trained in terrible an- 
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ticipation toward his companion and every sound by his side 
sent a quaking fear to his heart that his last moment had come. 

The twilight was deepening into night, but the beggar did not 
feel the chill of the air, so intent was he in his anticipation of 
death. The toilers hurrying home sent curious glances toward 
the strange pair sitting side by side upon the coping. The b^ 
gar^s tin cup lay neglected at his feet, for he had forgotten that 
he was a beggar. He sat hunched forward upon the edge of his 
seat, something peculiarly alert and expectant in his appearance. 
Several times he turned his head to the left, as if in vain effort 
to pierce the cloud that obscured his vision so as to see his com- 
panion, and each time that he did so Ivan Kesheleff laughed. 

Soon the stars came out in the heavens and the bustle of traf- 
fic died away until only an occasional footfall broke the silence 
of the night. The hours that passed were terrible ones for the 
beggar. For a time his body was entirely motionless, listening 
for a sound from the man by his side, but soon his hands began 
to fidget nervously and, although he was cognizant of this and 
endeavored to stop, he could not keep still. And before long this 
nervousness became more violent, until it grew into a frenzy, 
culminating in a useless blind attack upon Ivan Kesheleff. The 
blind man's hands grasped for the throat of his tormentor and 
found it, only to be shaken off, for his arms, long unused to exer- 
cise, were weak. He was thrust back violently, his head strik- 
ing the iron pickets of the fence. 

So he sat passive again, hardly aware of the dull pain in the 
back of his head, waiting for the thrust of the knife already so 
long delayed. And when the silence grew unbearable each time 
he would cry out, " Are you there, Ivan Kesheleff ? " 

And always the answer would be a mirthless laugh and the 
words, " Yes, I am here, Peter Siebert ! " 

From time to time — it seemed an age of interval to the beggar 
— the bell in the church tower boomed the hour, and each time 
the sound caused him to start and almost wrung an exclamation 
from his lips, so high was the tension his nerves endured. 

Once he heard footsteps approaching and hoped that the per- 
son would pass. The steady tread came nearer and the beggar 
wanted to cry out, but the thought that it would be his last ut- 
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tered word checked hinL It was a patrolman on his round. 
His footsteps passed and then died away in the distance. 

At last the blind man was sure that he heard a motion toward 
him by the man at his side. His hands clenched and he felt the 
blood mount to his head. Then the breath of Ivan Kesheleff was 
upon his face — an arm jostled him. There was a muttered 
exclamation from the other. The beggar cried out shrilly, for he 
had felt the point of the knife over his heart, and then he fainted. 

It was not long before he came to, and when he did so he thought 
at first that he had passed through the valley of death. In his 
present life he had often wondered about his future and whether 
his eyes would be blessed with sight when he should awake in the 
unknown. But he was still blind, the hard coping was under him, 
and he felt the iron pickets in his back. 

" Are you there, Ivan KesheleflF ? '' he cried when he realized 
that he lived. 

No answering voice broke the stillness of the night. A sob 
shook the form of the beggar, and then it caught in his throat and 
he started upright, a sweat breaking out upon his body with that 
same fear that had overpowered him before he lost consciousness, 
for he had heard that awful laugh of his relentless companion. 

And again Peter Siebert suffered as he had suffered before, 
awaiting the coming of death. At last again there came the touch 
of the steel over his heart, yet so lightly as not even to prick the 
skin. Ivan Kesheleff saw the beggar sink back unconscious 
against the bars a second time. 

He waited patiently for his victim to regain consciousness, but 
in vain. At last, something in the huddled figure warning him, 
he grasped it by the shoulders and shook it roughly. But it woxild 
not awake. He placed a hand over his enemy's heart, and then, 
with a startled cry, he walked hurriedly away from the spot, for 
Peter Siebert was dead. 

And next morning the body was found upon the coping as he 
had left it. There was no sign of violence — not a scratch of the 
skin — and the reported cause of the death was heart disease. 
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DocxUe's Discovery^* 

BY HAROLD KINSABBY. 

OHN JEFFERSOX DOODLE derived a 
large amount of pleasure from the knowledge 
that he was considered a crank. In Doodle's 
opinion cranks were persons who, knowing the 
right way, refused to have things done in any 
other. John Jefferson demanded full value for 
his own money and persisted in giving the same in return 
for the money of others. Business back-steps, fool fakery, 
and lame excuses were foreign to his methods, so when 
he opened his restaurant success was assured. Doodle's was the 
most up-to-date cafe in the entire eating zone. The food, service 
and appointments were of the best, and from the opening day 
the future prosperity of Doodle was something that a fifth-rate 
prophet could foretell without running the risk of a headache. 

But Doodle's Cafe was in the direct line of a trouble cyclone. 
In the washrooms connected with the establishment the proprietor 
supplied the finest toilet soap that money could buy, but unfortu- 
nately for the peace of mind of John Jefferson he was called upon 
to supply much more than legitimate demands required. Ex- 
pensive soap proved a tempting bait to unprincipled patrons, 
and Doodle soon discovered that something like forty dollars' 
worth of soap was removed to meet the daily demands of his 
six hundred patrons. Legitimate hand-washing could not possibly 
be responsible for this enormous outlay, so Doodle set his brain 
the task of devising a plan by which the thieves could be de- 
tected. 

As all the world knows, various ingenious schemes have been 
tried with the object of protecting the soap in the washrooms of 
hotels and restaurants. The cakes have been chained to the wash- 
stands, for example, only to be cut away by well-to-do people 

* Copyright, 1909, by The Shortstory Pabllshlog Company. Copyright Mcnred tai GtmI 
Britain. AU rights reserved. 
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who take things as they come. Again, hotel proprietors have put 
up liquid soap in fixed contrivances, but the kleptomaniacs out- 
witted the vigilance of the worried owners. The soap was carried 
away in bottles, and the unfortunate proprietors, finding it im- 
possible to circumvent the ingenuity of the thieves, furnished 
common soap in large quantities as the only means of lessening 
their loss. 

But Doodle continued to buy the finest toilet soap that was on 
the market, and he was determined that no thief would make him 
change his methods. On this account he set his wits to work and 
Doodle's Soap Thief Detector was the result. 

The cafe owner was in rapture over his invention. Its ability 
to do all that he claimed for it was beyond question. He had it 
patented, fitted to the washngtands, and then awaited results. 

The Detector was a simple contrivance. It consisted of a small 
kodak-like arrangement concealed behind the mirror that hung 
above each wash-bowl, the eye of the camera being hidden among 
the electric light fixtures. The picture-taking device was con- 
nected with the soap tray in such a manner that a person lifting 
the soap relieved the pressure upon a button in the bottom of the 
tray and was by this means immediately photographed by the 
unseen instrument. When the soap was replaced a self-developing 
film was moved up in readiness to snap the next person who lifted 
the tablet, but if it was not replaced the photographic apparatus 
stopped working and the picture of the soap thief was, therefore, 
the last on the film. 

Doodle gave orders to his staff to immediately report to him 
when they found a cake of soap missing from its tray, and on the 
first day he waited anxiously. John Jefferson had philanthropic 
ideas and he considered the exposure of a soap thief an act for 
the benefit of the community. He had not long to wait. Dinner 
had scarcely been served when a cake of soap was reported miss- 
ing and the proprietor immediately stepped to the washroom 
and took the film from its place of concealment. The last snap- 
shot was that of a well-dressed middle-aged man, and Doodle, with 
the long film in his hand, walked down the big dining-room in 
search of the original. At the very last table he found hie man, 
and, leaning over, addressed him. 
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" Pardon me," he said, quietly, touching an overcoat that hung 
near the customer, *' is this your overcoat ? " 

The diner nodded. 

" Then," continued John Jefferson, " will you kindly take out 
of the pocket the cake of soap you took from the wash-stand a 
few moments ago ? " 

The accused man grew red in the face and indignant, but 
Doodle was persistent. 

*^ Very well," he said, when the customer refused to comply 
with the request, " I will take it out myself. It belongs to me." 

He inserted his hand in the pocket of the overcoat and drew 
forth the missing soap wrapped in one of the small hand towels 
also belonging to the establishment. 

" As I thought," commented Doodle. " A wet piece of soap 
calls for a dry wrapper, and I suffer doubly. Now, sir, you had 
better keep quiet. I have the picture of the fellow who took the 
soap, and that picture is yours." He pushed the film before the 
eyes of the astonished diner and that person immediately grabbed 
his hat and coat, paid his check, and fled. 

The Thief Detector did good work on its first day. Twenty- 
seven prominent citizens were among those detected, and the 
machine finished up the day's work by photographing the mayor 
of the city, who was accompanied by three ladies. The official 
blustered when Doodle made the accusation, but, like the others, 
was forced into a corner when confronted with the tell-tale film, 
and he drew a cake of soap from his pocket when the proprietor 
threatened to call an officer. 

In ten days Doodle had recovered thirteen hundred and eleven 
cakes of soap, or, more correctly speaking, he had recovered several 
cakes thirteen hundred and eleven times from the same number 
of soap thieves, who were ignorant of the fact that their theft had 
been recorded by the unseen instrument. And in no single in- 
stance had the Detector made a mistake. 

But Doodle found that the detection of soap thieves was a 
costly business. The thirteen hundred and eleven customers 
detected in the act of purloining the cakes of soap did not return, 
and each day made matters worse. The Detector's average de- 
creased as the patrons fell away, but each day it scored its victims. 
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And Doodle was determined. He had made up his mind that 
he would not allow a man who paid seventy-five cents for a dinner 
to carry off forty cents' worth of soap, and the moment the 
machine registered a thief John Jefferson lost no time in making 
the accusation and recovering the stolen property. 

On the twenty-fifth day after the installation of the invention 
Doodle had but ten customers to dinner, and before the meal was 
over John Jefferson Doodle retired to his office, and throwing 
himself into a chair spent some two hours in considering the 
situation. He then arose and acted with sudden energy. He 
dictat^ a l^gthy telegram and after seeing that it was imme- 
diately dispatched, he drafted a circular and had it typewritten. 
Then, with a satisfied expression upon his face, he sat down 
and awaited events. 

And he had not long to wait. Two hours after the dispatch 
of the wire a fat man walked into the dining-rooms and asked for 
the proprietor. John Jefferson inclined his head and motioned 
the stranger to a seat. 

" I am the president of the International Toilet Soap Trust," 
said the newcomer eagerly, " and I came in response to your 
peculiar telegram. It is a trifle vague, and we want more in- 
formation regarding the matter you mentioned." 

John Jefferson Doodle stood up, and without speaking led the 
way to the washroom. With a grim smile upon his face he ex- 
plained the mechanism of the Soap Thief Detector to the presi- 
dent of the International Toilet Soap Trust, and the fat man 
breathed heavily. 

" There is nothing vague about this," sneered Doodle. " What 
I wired you is the truth. Nine out of every ten people who steal 
soap from hotels and restaurants never buy toilet soap. There- 
fore, the more thieving the more soap you sell, and it stands to 
reason that you do not wish the Thief Detector to come into 
general use." 

" Into general use ? " queried the visitor. 

" Yes," snapped Doodle. " I'm going to have this circular 
printed, which tells the whole story in plain language. If every 
hotel, cafe, and boarding-house uses one — but, there, read it, and 
then I'll talk terms with you," 
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The president of the International Toilet Soap Trust leaned 
back in his chair and read the document, then he did some rapid 
figuring on the back of an envelope. 

" What are your terms ? " he asked sullenly. 

" A quarter of a million for all rights," cried Doodle. " If 
you don't want it I guess that every member of the Hotel, Eestau- 
rant and Boarding House Union will feel glad when they get my 
circular. There are over two hundred thousand members, and 
the trifling sum of five dollars a head will yield me over a 
million." 

The other stood silent for a moment, regarding the face of 
John Jefferson with his keen gray eyes. 

" I couldn't do it on my own responsibility," he said at 
last. 

" Get busy on the long-distance 'phone," suggested Doodle. 
" Call a special meeting of directors and explain matters, 
and I'll await the decision. If your people don't buy, I'll promise 
you that the Great Soap Thief Detector will be known from Min- 
danao to Baffin's Bay inside three months." 

Three hours afterwards the fat man returned, and picking up 
a pen he wrote a check in favor of Doodle for two hundred and 
fifty thousand dollars, which he exchanged for a deed, conveying 
all rights in the Detector. lie then stepped into the washroom, 
tore the picture machine from its hiding place, disconnected the 
wires leading to the soap tray, and ripped the film into a thou- 
sand pieces. 

" I've seen enough of that thing," he growled angrily. 
" * Cleanliness is next to Godliness,' and the man who stops an- 
other man from stealing soap is running pretty near the sin 
line, I take it." 

Then, with a final snort of disgust, he went out into the street, 
and the doors of Doodle's Famous Dining-rooms were closed. 
Doodle the Crank was happy and — rich. 
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The Ue God Forgave* 

BY SUSAN KSATIKO GLASPBLL. 

F course — git up there, Adam ! — there's noth- 
ing good you can say about him, and no use 
pretending there is. Nine hundred and ninety- 
nine cases out of every thousand there's some- 
thing good you can find out about a man to 
put in his funeral sermon, but you'd have 
pretty hard work hearin' anything good about Charlie Stacey 
round this country. Looks like we might have snow 'fore night," 
" It's pretty hard to believe," said the young minister, a trifle 
sharply, " that there's any human being about whom something 
good cannot be said." 

"I admitted it wasn't the usual thing," commented the old 
farmer dryly. " Git up there, Adam ! " 

"You see," he resumed, when they were about half way up 
the long hill, "you've only been here six months, and I've been 
here since the day Charlie Stacey was bom — yes, and long be- 
fore that. Our place and the Stacey place joins, and all I can 
say is that if there was anything good about Charlie Stacey that 
thing somehow missed my observation. Gettin' pretty windy, 
ain't it?" 

" If there is nothing good to be said about the dead," said the 
minister, striving not to speak hotly, " we can at least show them 
the courtesy of saying nothing at all. There is something — oh, 
it doesn't seem just square to speak against any man — no matter 
how big a villain — after he has lost the power to defend himself." 
"That sounds well and good," agreed David Lowery. "I'm 
not saying these things generally. Generally speaking, I'm say- 
ing nothing at all. But I was just trying to make you under- 
stand that in preaching the funeral sermon of Charlie Stacey 
you've got no easy job on your hands." 

* Copyright, 1909, by The Shortstory PubliBhlng Company. Copyright Becared in Or«at 
Britain. AH righto reserved. 
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Stuart Linwood knew that was true enough. When word had 
come to him the day before that Charlie Stacey had been killed in 
a drunken brawl, and that it was requested he conduct the funeral 
services out at the Stacey place the following day, he knew at once 
that he was to get his first real taste of the hardships of his pro- 
fession. Charlie Stacey was the village tough. He was leader of 
the crowd which occupied the chairs in front of the saloon and 
commented on the passers by. The young minister, who knew a 
thing or two of the world, and of human nature, had been quick 
to see that Stacey was not what might be called a good, square 
tough. He had a sullen, tricky kind of face, which made one feel 
that even his best friends might become his prey. He was a young 
fellow, younger than the minister himself, but for so long a time 
the phrase " as bad as Charlie Stacey " had been current around 
there that the length of his record seemed to add to the number 
of his years. The minister had stopped him on the street one day 
and asked him, jovially as he could, if he wouldn't drop in some 
time and see what they were doing up at the church, and Charlie 
Stacey had replied with a swagger and a leer that it would be a 
cold day when they got him at any such show as that 

"He was mean from the time he was able to walk," went on 
David Lowery. " It's not a case of a high-spirited young fellow 
bein' led astray. He was just bom bad, and it's hard to figure 
that out, too, when you consider that his father and his grand- 
father before him were deacons in the church, and that his mother 
is as good a woman as ever lived, and come of good stock at that. 
The two oldest boys has got farms of their own now. Josie — that's 
the girl, married Joe Free, one of our best young farmers 'roimd 
here, and Will — he's two years younger than Charlie — is a 
good, steady young fellow who stays home and looks after the 
farm. Seems like Charlie got all the meanness of the family. 
Git up there, Adam ! " 

" How much farther have we to go ? " asked the minister. 

" Only two miles more — git up, Adam ! They call the Stacey 
place seven miles from town, and this school house here is the 
five-mile point" 

They jogged along for some time in silence. The minister was 
anxious that the long drive come to an end. It was not that he 
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minded the raw wind, but something in the companionship of 
David Lowery irritated him. And yet he knew the old farmer 
was spoken of as one of the best men of the community. 

The Iowa farms, stripped of their substance, had a forbidding 
look that November afternoon. The leaves had fallen from the 
trees, and there was a bareness in everything. There was some- 
thing in the bleak stretches more chilling even than the strong 
east wind. Stuart Linwood wished with all his heart that the 
afternoon was well over, and that he was back in his little study 
at home. 

They turned a comer, and a long, straight road stretched out 
before them. " That's the Stacey bam," said the farmer, point- 
ing with his whip, *^ and the house is just beyond." 

The young minister was growing very nervous. He felt he 
would rather face a large city congregation than get up before 
that handful of coimtry people and say something about Charlie 
Stacey. 

" How does his mother feel about it ? " he asked, suddenly. 

" She ain't got nothing to say." 

He turned to his companion inquiringly. " Just what do you 
mean by that ? Do you mean she doesn't care ? — or that she is 
crushed ? " 

" Well, for a long time Mary Stacey tried to cover up Charlie's 
meanness. She was always making excuses to the neighbors for 
the low tricks he played on them. She'd say that his pa didn't 
understand him — she'd say anything she could think of. Some 
of the excuses she made was pretty senseless. But when he got 
to carryin' on so in town, and it was known all over the country 
that he was a general disgrace to his family and the community, 
why then she couldn't think of anything more to say, and so she 
just kept still. Of late years she never mentioned him to the 
neighbors, and when they spoke of him to her she'd give them to 
understand it would be more agreeable to talk about something 
else. So far as I know, she hasn't said one word about his bein' 
killed in a saloon. She just goes round making preparations, and 
saying nothing at all. Now, Josie and the boys is more out- 
spoken. They don't hesitate to say they're outraged and dis- 
graced, and they don't know what they've done that this blow 
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should come on them. Everybody round here feels great sym- 
pathy for Josie and the boys. But Mary Stacey — I've known 
her all my life — don't seem to want no sympathy. I must say 
she's actin' queer." 

The minister started to say something, and then closed his 
mouth tightly. " I never noticed until last night," went on the 
farmer, " how fast she has aged. She's not a day over sixty, but 
last night, after they'd brought Charlie home and she was puttin' 
the finishing touches to him — she tied his necktie over again, and 
combed his hair — why, it just struck me all in a heap that she 
was an old woman. I started to say something to her about the 
cross she had to bear, but she broke right in and asked me if I'd 
mind fetchin' you out today. Well, here we are, and I don't sup- 
pose you're sorry. It's turned raw in the last hour. Hope it 
won't snow 'till the funeral's over." 

Within was the sombre excitement, the kind of hushed bustle 
characteristic of such an occasion. It was within an hour of the 
time set for the funeral, and many of the neighbors had come 
early to "help." They stood stiffly around in the dining-room 
and sitting-room, whispering to one another. To the young min- 
ister there was about them all a look of having come because they 
felt it their duty to do so. Their mien seemed to be saying — 
what he was sure they were saying to one another in words — 
that they wished to show the proper spirit and give a decent burial 
to even Charlie Stacey. Josie and the boys were meeting new- 
comers at the door, and he was somewhat surprised to find him- 
self resenting their looks of grieved resignation. 

He had been there only a few minutes when Mrs. Stacey came 
in from the kitchen and spoke to him. The woman's face was 
hard to fathom. She spoke very quietly, almost coldly, and yet, 
despite the homely dignity of her voice and bearing, there was 
a hunted look in her eyes, and about her mouth a kind of wist- 
fulness — a something which caused a tightening in the young 
minister's throat He found, after a minute, that she was look- 
ing at him strangely. He could not forget the look, and after 
she had turned away, it came to him that it was a look of appeal. 

Josie and one of the boys ate dinner with him. They spoke 
freely of their brother, of how great a trial he had been, and of 
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how they did not know why this blow had come to them. Some- 
thing about them irritated him, and when Josie advanced the 
idea that perhaps it was the hand of God took Charlie before 
worse calamities could come, the Reverend Stuart Linwood was 
moved by an altogether unclerical desire to throw a plate at her. 
lie knew they were disappointed in his not saying comforting 
things about the bearing of their cross. The giving of profes- 
sional sympathy, just because it was expected, was one of his 
hardest duties, and he always found it difficult to talk with people 
about their crosses when he felt they were taking a pious satisfac- 
tion in the bearing of them. 

He was sitting in the big rocking-chair in the sitting-room when 
Mrs. Stacey came up and spoke to him. In spite of the bent 
shoulders, the wan face, and the tightly pulled-back iron-gray 
hair, there was something gave a strange dignity, a kind of queen- 
linesa to the spare, unlovely figure. " It will soon be time to be- 
gin," she said. " If you will come in the front room with me 
now you can see him." 

He barely repressed a start of surprise. He knew that what 
she suggested was the custom at funerals around there, but he 
had not thought of it in connection with this one. As she walked 
ahead of him and opened the parlor door, his eyes grew a little 
dim. He was quick to see the pathos in her demanding for Charlie 
those formalities of respect she had many times seen enacted for 
others. 

Her dignity did not fail her. As she pulled back the cloth and 
exposed the face which in death bore plainly the stamp of the 
life the boy had led, she gave no sign, by word, look, or move 
that there was any incongruity, any need of explanation, in what 
she did. It was the hardest moment Stuart Linwood had ever 
known. He knew it was deemed fitting at such times to say 
something of the dead, but he looked down into the dissipated, 
heavy face before him with an utter helplessness. Something told 
him she would not care for platitudes or professional condolence, 
and he knew of nothing else to offer. 

He was sure she felt his embarrassment, for after a minute 
she said, a little haughtily : " You notice what beautiful hair he 
has, Brother Linwood ? " 
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"Yes, indeed/' said the minister, eagerly, "It's beautiful 
hair.'^ 

" He had the prettiest hair of any of my babies. It was beau- 
tiful before he was a month old.'' 

"I'm sure he must have been a very pretty baby," said the 
minister. 

" He was," she answered, quietly. 

There was another hard pause. "He was very fond of apple 
pie," she resumed, her voice quivering, but charged with a hauteur 
not free from defiance. " I've never known any one who was as 
fond of it as he was. And he thought no one could make apple 
pie right except me. The last time he was out home I made one 
for him — I always did when he came, and as he got up from the 
table he said : ' I tell you. Mother, if there was a medal for apple 
pie, you'd get it sure.' " 

The minister could not speak. His throat had tightened up. 
His hair, and his fondness for her apple pie ! But she had ful- 
filled with dignity the custom of the hour. Something good had 
been said of Charlie. 

When they began upon the opening hymn he was moved by 
an almost irrepressible desire to turn and run away. He won- 
dered if they knew how plainly they were telling, in the way their 
hands were folded, the way their mouths were drawn, that they 
were there, not as mourners, but as men and women doing what 
they believed their duty. There was but one mourner at that 
funeral. She sat there between Josie and the boys — her head 
erect, her face very pale. It was the lines about her eyes Which 
gave some faint idea of the struggle she was making. 

At last he rose to speak. He read a few verses of the Scrip- 
ture, and then he said a few things about how it was one of the 
laws of the universe that death should come in the midst of life, 
and of how hard it was to fathom the ways of God. He intended 
saying very little, and making that little very general. It was 
when he was about to make his closing remarks that his gaze 
fell full upon the face of the mother. 

She was looking at Charlie's coflSn. Something about her — 
he could not have told what it was — made the minister draw in 
his breath sharply and lean heavily against the table. He did 
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not know just what it was the fond mother had expected of him, 
but he was sure that in some hidden corner of her heart she had — 
perhaps unknown to herself — nurtured the hope that at the very 
last there would come something to bring a semblance of the 
human, bring a little of feeling and of sentiment, to this burial 
of her Charlie. 

And in her folded hands and despairing face he read the 
tragedy, the heart-break of it, all anew. He saw, as he had not 
seen before, how all the years which awaited her would be light- 
ened — glorified — by one good word said of Charlie. She would 
stand that one good word over against the black years of the boy's 
life, and by the mystic logic of a mother's heart would some way 
make that little crumb of goodness outweigh the sodden mass 
of bad. About one good word she would weave an ideal and build 
up a memory. Little by little the hateful things would slip away, 
and there would remain only that one thing — enlarged, illu- 
mined, all-pervading. With a deep, warm rush of feeling it came 
to the young minister that, night after night, this mother had 
lain awake thinking of and praying for Charlie. He remem- 
bered what David Lowery had said of the persistence with which 
she made excuses to the neighbors. And then, when driven to 
bay, when it had grown beyond all hope of talking it away, how 
glorious had been the pride — the courage — of her silence I 

The resolution to do it swept over him all in an instant. It 
came overwhelmingly, with a force not to be turned aside, with a 
clearness of insight not to be questioned. He had ever been a 
passionate lover of truth, but, standing there now in the presence 
of that lonely, hungering, defeated soul, filled with a conscious- 
ness of the fight she had made, and with an appreciation of the 
barrenness that was before her, it came to the young minister, 
came as a voice from Gk)d himself, that a lie which was poured 
as balm upon a breaking heart could not greatly offend even the 
spirit of truth. 

It was strange how it all formulated itself for him. He did 
not think out the thing he would say. It simply rushed in upon 
him, and he could no more have desisted now from uttering it 
than he could have stopped the fast falling of the snow in the 
world without 
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"My friends," he began, folding his hands behind him and 
taking a step forward, " I have decided at the last minute that I 
will say something which I had intended to hold back." 

The mother shot a frightened glance from the speaker to the 
coffin of Charlie, as though she would guard against any ill word 
the one who was sleeping there. She was quivering as an animal 
quivers when, after a long chase, it sees its pursuers closing in 
about it. The rest of them were leaning a little expectantly for- 
ward. He was going to speak now — they thought — of the life 
of Charlie Stacey. He felt it his duty — probably — to draw a 
lesson from the awful example. 

" I have not lived in this community a long time," he went on, 
" but I think perhaps I knew Charlie Stacey better than you who 
have been his neighbors for many years." 

He said it slowly, and a curious look overspread the faces of 
the listeners. The mother turned her gaze from her son's coffin 
to the minister's face. Doubt and fear and hope were in her look. 
Her lips were parted. Her breath was coming heavily. 

"I had not intended to say it publicly. I thought I would 
tell it to his mother after this was all over. But I was decided 
now, in spite of my promise, that I owe it to him to tell you all." 

He paused, and no sound broke in upon the stillness save the 
moaning of the wind about the unprotected farmhouse. The eyes 
of the young minister swept the little crowd before him, and then 
turned and rested upon the face of Mary Stacey. Two red spots 
had burned into her withered cheeks — her head was held high — 
her hands were clasped tight in her lap. He could feel the aw- 
fulness of her tension — that is why he said it so abruptly: 

" Charlie Stacey had it in his heart to do better. His better 
nature was beginning to assert itself. He wanted to lead a dif- 
ferent life, I know it, because he told me so himself." 

Each sentence fell clear-cut and decisive — fell with the force 
of a blow. Every eye was riveted upon the minister's face, and 
from the woman who had all her life stood between Charlie 
Stacey and the world, there came one quick, throbbing cry. 

" He came to my study one night just before he died, told me 
how he hated himself for the evil he had done against his will, 
and tfiat he wanted me to help him to get away from here where 
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every one thought of him as bad, and I agreed that would be best" 

Mary Stacey had pulled her chair a little closer. The light of 
a wonderful joy illumined her face. Her clasped hands were 
stretching themselves out toward the minister. It was as if body 
and soul were drinking in the long-fought-for and long-denied 
breath of life. Half rising in her seat, she uttered a strange 
cry. It was exultant — triumphant, as though a something had 
burst aroimd her heart and was letting out a flood of feeling. The 
neighbors were casting startled looks at one another. It was hard 
for them to credit it, but they were not given to questioning the 
word of a minister. 

" I know that a fight such as he proposed to make does not ad- 
mit of an easy victory, but I know that in the end Charlie Stacey 
would have won." 

For a minute Stuart Linwood stood there, looking straight 
ahead. The tumultuous sobs of the mother, the first which had 
come from her, filled the room. He opened his lips as if to say 
something more, and then, instead, he turned and walked to the 
coflSn, rested his two hands upon it, and prayed in low, appealing 
voice : 

" O God, who knoweth the hearts as well as the deeds of men, 
deal in great kindness with the soul of Charlie Stacey. He was 
cut off before he could fulfil the better promptings of his heart, 
but we pray that you will reckon with him, Lord, according to 
what he had it in his heart to do, rather than in accordance with 
what he had already done. He suffered for his weaknesses, but 
he hated his sins. And that is why we pray that you will give 
him the chance in the hereafter to make the fight he was just 
beginning upon here. Comfort the sorrowing mother today 
with the thought that her boy, despite the slipping of his feet, had 
within him the promptings which make for manhood. Take this 
poor, storm-tossed soul unto thyself. Lord, and deal with it in 
the love and the mercy and the understanding which ever temper 
thy justice." 

The words died away — the passionate sobs of the mother were 
stilled — and there was over them all a strange husL It was out 
of that hush that there came to the minister, — suddenly, stag- 
geringly — the consciousness that in a prayer to his (jod, a prayer 
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uttered over the dead, he had voiced an absolute lie. Everything 
swam before him for the minute. And then something drew his 
eyes to the face of Mary Stacey, and the things he read there took 
from him forevermore all feeling of guilt Upon the face which 
had been frozen with despair there rested now a kind of holy 
tranquillity. There was about her an uplift — an exultation. 
There was thankfulness, pride, and joy. The long fight was at 
an end, and over her worn features was stealing the softening veil 
of peace. 

As he turned from her then to the rest of them his heart 
warmed to the thought that they were, after all, a kindly people. 
Their moist eyes and softened faces told that they would be quick 
to forget the wrongs Charlie Stacey had done them, would be 
eager to say the boy had never been understood. 

And while the November wind piled the snow in fantastic heaps 
about the old farmhouse that night a woman sat in an upper room 
fingering a little basket of baby clothes. Charlie seemed to her 
as pure tonight as in the days when he had worn the little things 
she held so tenderly in her lap. She had already forgotten all 
she did not wish to remember. She had come into her heritage 
of ideals. 
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Found GokL* 

BY MARK F. WILCOX. 

T did not seem foolhardy for Bradstreet and 
McClelland to essay the recovery of a six-mil- 
lion-dollar pot of gold that a fleet of five, backed 
by a powerful syndicate, had failed to obtain. 
Neither of them was in love, so no Croesus of 
a prospective father-in-law compelled them to 
seek the wherewithal to keep up the family name and a brown- 
stone front. They were simply in search of excitement, and the 
fact that others had been unsuccessful did not shake their con- 
fidence in their own ability to succeed. 

The treasure ship Dorothea sailed out of Lourengo Marques in 
November, 1899, and as everybody in South Africa knows, the 
unlucky vessel was wrecked off the coast of Zululand. 

It was on the fifteenth day of July, 1905, that Bradstreet and 
McClelland, in their eighty-foot turbine yacht, left Durban, where 
the collapse of the plans of the syndicate filled the newspapers 
and gave the adventurers their starting impulse. 

There followed two days of cruising dangerously close to the 
Zululand coast. They investigated the Umhlatuzi Shoal, where, 
according to the reports, three of the syndicate's fleet had been 
lost in their unsuccessful attempt to recover the gold. The yacht 
poked a curious nose into the wild cauldron boiling at the south- 
ernmost extremity of Cape Vidal, but foul weather stopped fur- 
ther search in that direction. Eiders, the captain of the launch, 
made for the open ocean, and the treasure seekers lost three days 
in wandering on the Indian. 

When at last the wind died down to a zephyr and the sun shone 
dazzlingly out of a sky that glowed like a blue lamp-shade, the 
yacht came swiftly back to Cape Vidal, where the buried treasure 
ship was reported to be. About two o'clock on the twenty-first 

• Copjrtght, 1909, by The Shortttory FabllBhing Company. Copyright Menred In GrMt 
Erltaln. All rlghU rMorod. 
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they sighted land, and, after a careful study of the coast, sky and 
chart, decided that they were about fifty miles above the Cape, and 
nearly opposite Delagoa Bay. Having shaped their course ac- 
cordingly, at five, the cape of the seething cauldron loomed into 
view. From the north it resembled a long brown arm reaching 
into the sea, the hand treacherously buried except for a few 
knuckles, but ready to destroy the first victim that came near. 
Near the upper end, however, where the arm joined the main body 
of the land, there seemed to be a fissure in the solid expanse of 
black rock. As the yacht approached, this crevice in the sheer 
wall developed into the entrance of a small, land-locked harbor, 
and the adventurers were delighted. But as they passed the frown- 
ing headland they were amazed to find that another craft was 
already in the small harbor. 

It was a tugboat, and it lay there calmly as though that 
mysterious port had always been its berth. It seemed deserted. 
From the open doorway of the rear cabin to the smoky windows 
of the pilot house, the newcomers looked in vain for any sign of 
life. An indefinite thread of smoke floated from the funnel, but 
it might have been floating there for years, so lifeless did it seem, 
and yet that scarcely visible thread stirred the blood in the bodies 
of the newcomers. Riders reached for the whistle cord and sent a 
hoarse blast ping-ponging among the rocky walls. 

The signal stirred the tug. There was an answering shout, 
and several half -dressed men scrambled out of the cabin and stared 
sleepily at the new arrivals. One of them, better and more com- 
pletely clad than the rest, came to the side of the tug and ad- 
dressed Bradstreet and his partner : 

" How do you do, gentlemen," he said, coolly. ^' I suppose we 
surprise you as much as you do us, but if you will only wait a 
minute, I think that everything will be soon explained." Without 
waiting for an answer, he coolly dropped into a rowboat and came 
over, leisurely and alone, to the yacht. 

As he climbed oh to the deck Bradstreet and McClelland had a 
good view of their visitor. In appearance he resembled the typical 
stage villain. Round, bullet head, black, bushy eyebrows, long, 
pointed moustaches and a cynical mouth were all there, while 
added to these was a large, livid scar upon his left cheek which, 
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shaped like a capital J and curling towards his nose, gave him a 
villainous aspect. Such a character confronting the two treasure 
seekers — with a background of mysterious tugboat, vicious-look- 
ing men, and lofty precipices, that threw the whole scene into 
dark shadow — was suspicious enough, but when he said : " I 
have been looking for you for some time," Bradstreet and McClel- 
land were as much surprised as if their visitor had informed 
them that he had built the harbor. 

" We are certainly glad to know it," said Bradstreet, with polite 
sarcasm. 

" My name is Garx," continued the man with the pirate-like 
whiskers. I am the agent of the Evans-Keese Syndicate and have 
been more or less connected with every unlucky expedition sent 
out to recover the gold which was lost in these waters. While I 
was conning the shipping in the bay at Durban the other day, 
with a view to sending out a last forlorn hope, I discovered your 
boat. I had never seen anything that looked quite so handy and 
yet seaworthy, and I knew at once it was what I wanted. I 
tracked you to your hotel, but there I found you deep in the dis- 
cussion of the wreck, and planning a venture of your own. I 
saw that I had come at an inopportune time, for you would suspect 
me of being a fellow-adventurer and doubt my words as much — 
well, as much as you do now. I thought, however, that I had plenty 
of time, and so I waited developments, but consequently I missed 
you, for that very afternoon I learned that you had gone." 

" Did you think you would catch us in that little tugboat ? " 
asked Bradstreet. 

" No, not exactly. But I knew of this cove,. and I also knew 
that you would be hanging around this vicinity for a few days, 
and so, because I was foolish enough to hope that you would join 
with me, if you only knew the situation, I chartered the tug and 
started for this place. On account of the storm we had to put out 
to sea, and did not get in here until this morning. We were 
all so exhausted with the struggle with the elements that we im- 
mediately turned in, not one of us waking up till your whistle 
roused us. Now then, here is my proposition: If you agree to 
work with me, you get one hundred thousand pounds sterling." 
- " We are looking for six millions," remarked McClelland. 
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" And you will find nothing," retorted Garx. " You do not 
know where the treasure lies; you do not know the danger that 
surround it ; you do not know how to overcome that danger. Only 
two men knew all this. One was the pilot of the last expedition, 
and he is dead ; the other is myself. Join with me, and you get 
a hundred thousand — go without me and you get nothing.'' 

He was very plausible, and yet it struck the two that it was 
rather strange that he should be there in a tugboat, and McClel- 
land voiced his doubt. 

" Pshaw ! " interjected Garx. " Did I say there was any dan- 
ger in this millpond ? You mistake me. The danger is not here, 
but in the gold hunt. You see the gold is not here, nor anywhere 
near here, not even in the whirlpool the other side of the cape. 
The Syndicate has led people to think that it was here, in order 
to keep adventurers off the real grounds. No, the gold is not here ! 
It is at the Umhlatuzi Shoal, and there is where you will find all 
the danger and adventure that you will care to meet. One hun- 
dred thousand is what you will get if you will join with me. 
Otherwise, I repeat again, you will get nothing, and doubtless 
will lose your lives and your boat into the bargain." 

Garx produced an official-looking envelope from his inside 
pocket and extracted therefrom a large printed form. 

" You see, I am already prepared to make the contract," he 
remarked. " Sign your names here, and I will send the docu- 
ment home by the tug." 

The unexpected, prosaic ending of what promised to be a most 
romantic episode was a big disappointment to Bradstreet and Mc- 
Clelland. As though the recovery of a treasure that had baffled 
five ships and their crews was, after all, only a matter of signing 
their names to a bit of paper! And yet that business-like con- 
tract was itself suggestive of mystery and adventure, while the 
printed form in the name of the Evans-Reese Syndicate spread 
boldly across the top of the page did more to convince Bradstreet 
and his partner that the man spoke the truth than his mere verbal 
protestations. McClelland, after carefully reading the *sheet, 
picked up the pen and put his name to the bottom and without a 
word Bradstreet followed his example. Their new friend took the 
signed paper and rowed over to the tugboat, and in a short time 
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he returned, bringing with him another man, who took the skiff 
back after Garx came aboard the launch. 

While the tugboat was steaming out of the harbor Garx told the 
two more regarding the conditions that surrounded the recovery 
of the lost treasure. The spot where it had been lost was just 
behind a barrier reef of five tooth-like rocks, which at the lowest 
ebb would be sufficiently uncovered, Garx thought, to permit of the 
recovery of the gold. 

They consulted an almanac and found that the ebb would not 
be at its lowest for nine days, but instead of returning to Durban, 
they decided to spend the interim at the Cape. This was a sug- 
gestion of Garx, and it seemed reasonable enough, as a return to 
the city would involve two trips along a dangerous coast, besides 
a good deal of unnecessary publicity at the metropolis. Further- 
more, Bradstreet and McClelland found the bush back of the Cape 
teeming with game, and they, in company with Riders, the cap- 
tain of the launch, went out hunting every day. But Garx and 
Williams, the cook, stayed aboard the boat. 

Bradstreet and McClelland found nothing in the actions of 
Garx to arouse their suspicions. He seemed to be consistently full 
of business and books, and much preferred lying on the promon- 
tory, reading from a little collection of novels that the launch 
carried, to tramping over the rugged country after game. Wil- 
liams, on the other hand, said that he had a defect of vision and 
could not shoot, but he made himself usefid in looking after the 
game that was daily gathered by the three hunters. They did 
not dream that Garx would take the man into his confidence and 
use him in any scheme that he was planning against them. There 
was nothing in common between the two. Garx was an edu- 
cated man, despite his appearance, while Williams was an ignorant 
cook. The latter called himself a Frenchman, but with his broken 
English, his greasy black hair and his goatee, he seemed more like 
a Mexican or a Spaniard. 

Not until the sixth day of their stay at Cape Vidal did Brad- 
street,* McClelland and Riders learn how closely the two men 
had been drawn together. Even then it was only by the veriest 
slip of chance that they discovered the plot when it was already 
well hatched and working. 
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The three had started early that morning on the most portentous 
hunt they had yet attempted. Some natives had reported the 
presence of rhinoceri about fifteen miles inland at the head of St. 
Lucia Lake, and they intended to make a two days' trip in an en- 
deavor to secure the hide of one of these great beasts. As usual, 
Garx and Williams stayed aboard the boat. They were about 
three miles from the cove when they discovered that no one had 
brought a field-glass. Bradstreet wanted to return, but McClel- 
land found that a nail had developed a disagreeable point in the 
sole of his boot, and he took the opportunity of returning to the 
boat and changing his shoes. He left his companions waiting 
under a syringa tree with the understanding that they would 
remain there until he returned. 

Within an hour McClelland reached the Cape. As he climbed 
down the steep, narrow steps that they had cut in the side of the 
cliflF, he was surprised to find that the yacht had been taken from 
her moorings and was now anchored less than ten feet from the 
shore, with a gang-plank connecting it to the beach. McClelland 
walked on board, wondering not a little at the change, as he 
thought there was some danger of the boat being stranded at low 
tide. Garx and Williams were evidently both away, so no imme- 
diate explanation was forthcoming. 

McClelland searched the vessel for any trace of them, but found 
none. He was considerably surprised, however, in view of the 
strange position of the boat, to find the burners alight under the 
boilers, and, marveling over the happening, he procured a field- 
glass and changed his shoes. 

While engaged in the latter operation he was startled by the 
voice of Garx calling out : "Now you set up the derrick, while I 
work on the pile.'' 

McClelland sprang up and peered out. Garx was standing on 
the brow of the cliff and was looking inland. He was evidently 
addressing Williams, as McClelland soon heard the cook's voice 
in answer, but what he heard caused him to hastily conceal him- 
self. 

" All right, sir ; but do you dinks we get 'way wiz gold zis 
night ? " came the broken speech of Williams. 

" I'm afraid not," answered Garx. " The stuff is heavy, you 
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know, and will take a lot of time to load, but then we have until 
to-morrow night to work in, so we have all the time in the world.'* 

McClelland was speechless. The two men had found the gold ! 
Besides, they were planning to steal the ship and leave the three 
others stranded in the wilds of Zululand. His first impulse was to 
hurry to his friends and warn them of the danger, but on second 
thought he perceived that it would be impossible to get away from 
the boat without attracting the attention of the twa men on the 
cliff, and giving them a chance to escape, besides risking his own 
life. While he was thus debating what to do, the voices ceased, 
and presently he heard one of the men descending the cliff. 
Glancing out of the window he saw that it was Williams, and as 
he had not determined on any definite plan of action he grasped 
his revolver and crawled under the lower berth in the stateroom, 
to gain time to think. 

Here he lay half an hour, much excited. McClelland was a 
rather nervous man when threatened with danger, but when thrown 
actually face to face with it he could fight as bravely as any man. 
So he huddled under the berth while the cook busied himself in 
the storeroom. 

After awhile, McClelland conquered his fears and crept out. 
Obviously the thing to do was to take the man off his guard and 
disable him with a shot. He was just creeping nervously toward 
the door with this project in mind, when he heard a shout from 
the cliff. Garx had returned, and once more McClelland scuttled 
to his hiding place. 

The cook climbed up the cliff to meet his partner in villainy. 
There was an animated dialogue for a few seconds, then a silence, 
after which began a hammering. McClelland concluded from this 
that Garx had gone back for another load, while Williams had 
commenced his work on the derrick. 

After another long period of inaction on the part of McClelland 
and busy pounding on the part of Williams, vnth an occasional 
word from Garx as he returned every fifteen minutes with a load 
of treasure, the cook boarded the launch and again walked into the 
storeroom. McClelland knew it was time to act. 

All the cabins were arranged serially upon the deck, with the 
pilot house in front, the galley and the storeroom about the middle, 
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the main saloon, where McClelland lay concealed, at the rear. All 
except the first three rooms had internal as well as external com- 
munication, so that it was possible to pass from the saloon to the 
men's quarters without once going outside. The doors were open 
between the saloon and the galley leading to the storeroom, and 
McClelland saw Williams moving about, preparing a place for 
the treasure. 

Garx and Williams commenced to work the derrick, and McClel- 
land, wedged behind the door of the saloon, watched the operation 
breathlessly. The great treasure that had cost so many lives came 
by bucket loads aboard the ship, and in his excitement he forgot 
the danger that threatened himself and his companions. To hear 
the millions come aboard, to feel the delicately balanced ship 
shift and tremble under the weight of it, and yet to realize that, 
unless he acted promptly, this enormous wealth, together with the 
ship, would soon be on the ocean in the sole possession of the two 
rascals, maddened the watching man. Yet the way out was not 
clear. Garx and Williams were both armed, and no opportunity 
occurred to deal with each separately in a way that would make it 
certain that he would win out in the struggle. 

Again and again McClelland started forward, thinking the 
opportune moment had arrived, but each time he sprang back as 
the position of the conspirators altered so as to make his chance of 
success a hazardous one. And McClelland recognized the danger 
of taking the slightest odds. 

It was well on towards sunset when the opportunity at last ar- 
rived. The treasure was nearly all aboard when Garx called out to 
Williams that he would climb to the top of the cliff and take a look 
around to see that everything was all right. The cook assented 
and continued his work in the storeroom, his back turned towards 
the watching McClelland. 

This was the chance! When Garx had disappeared over the 
brow of the cliff, McClelland moved swiftly forward and before 
the cook was aware of his danger he was covered by a revolver. 

" Hands up ! " said McClelland. " Don't attempt to call out to 
your friend or you will get hurt." 

Williams put his hands up slowly, and with neatness and 
despatch McClelland relieved him of his revolver and trussed him 
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with a piece of rope that had been used in lowering the treasure. 
The cook was a coward, and whimpered piteously when McClel- 
land tied him to a ring in the corner. 

" Now/' said McClelland, " when Garx comes aboard I want 
you to call him, do you understand, you scoundrel ? Call him in 
here, but don't say anything that will make him suspicious or 
you won't live long enough to regret it. Here he comes now, be 
careful ! ^' 

McClelland climbed up and took up a position on the saloon 
doorway, his revolver leveled at the trussed cook, whose frightened 
face peered out of the semi-darkness of the storeroom. Presently 
they heard Garx descending the cliff, and McClelland lifted his 
finger as a signal to the cook to hail his partner in deviltry. 

'* Garx," called the cook, " Garx, I want you." 

" Louder," whispered McClelland. 

" Garx ! Garx ! I want you." 

The voice of the frightened Williams came up like a shriek. 

" What is it ? " called the other, hurrying across the gangplank, 
and rushing towards the storeroom. 

McClelland moved his revolver to encourage his prisoner. 

" I want you down here," whined the cook. 

Garx dashed past the saloon door, behind which McClelland 
stepped, and then swung himself into the treasure chamber. 
Next minute this heavy door banged behind him and the two were 
prisoners in the same room with the enormous treasure of the ill- 
fated Dorothea. 

When Bradstreet and Riders, who had become alarmed when 
McClelland did not return, reached the boat that evening, they 
found their companion smoking quietly on the hatch-way. They 
inquired about the others, and the smoker tapped the deck be- 
neath his feet. 

" I've got them down here," he answered, smiling, " and the 
treasure is keeping them company." 

Garx made a full confession next morning. He had found the 
gold a year previous, and in company with three companions, who 
subsequently lost their lives when one of the Evans-Reese Syndi- 
cate boats was wrecked, he stored the treasure in a cave and 
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awaited an opportunity to seize a boat that could be managed by 
two men. The launch was an ideal craft, and he had followed 
from Durban with the purpose in his mind. 

On the next day Bradstreet and McClelland finished the loading 
of the gold. The bullion was in little bricks, each covered with 
tightly sewn canvas, and it took them all the morning to get them 
aboard. That evening they started down the coast with tons of 
solid gold. 

It was at the entrance to Durban harbor that Garx and Williams 
made their foolhardy attempt to escape. While the three were navi- 
gating the launch into the bay, the two prisoners managed to get 
free of their bonds, and leaped overboard. Night was falling, and 
in the darkness it was impossible to see the swimmers, but neither 
reached the shore. 

The three treasure seekers found upon landing that they were 
not entitled by law to even a tenth part of the enormous wealth 
they had brought. Even the hundred thousand pounds promised 
in the document that Garx induced them to sign was not forth- 
coming, as the man had been discharged from the Salvage Syndi- 
cate some months before, and had no authority to make such a 
pledge. But the Company acted generously — they paid each of 
the three men one hundred thousand dollars. 

And 80 the Dorothea's treasure was at last forwarded to its 
rightful owners, and peace reigned once more along the coast of 
Zululand. 
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The Mission of the Limp Man«* 

BY MART GARTON FOSTER. 

HE old stone cottage occupied by Miss Judith 
Arnold and her sister Letitia stood a little 
back from one of the crooked streets of the 
English town of Deeping, its flower-bordered 
green-apron of a lawn supplying just the nec- 
essary touch of color to make it a complete 
picture. 

Never did people more exactly match their home. Miss 
Judith — the elder by some years — was grim and old-fash- 
ioned, like the cottage, while Miss Letitia corresponded with the 
garden, being bright and fresh and attractive. 

In all their lives, only once had a real disagreement ever 
arisen between these sisters. The occasion had been two years 
previous, when Mathew Dobbs — junior partner in the firm of 
Dobbs Bros., boot manufacturers of Deeping — on the eve of a 
sudden departure to Australia for an uncertain period, had writ- 
ten and boldly (Miss Judith said impertinently) proposed for 
the hand of Miss Letitia. 

Miss Judith's circle of acquaintance being small and select, 
Mr. Dobbs was, personally, a stranger to her. This fact, to- 
gether with a deep-rooted prejudice against " trade " in general, 
were the shoals destined to obstruct the course of true love for 
gentle Miss Letitia. 

The subject had never since been alluded to — in words — 
between them, but its ghost rose at regular intervals in the shape 
of an innocent-looking letter, at sight of which Miss Judith's 
faded cheeks were wont to grow visibly paler, and Miss Letitia's 
pink ones a shade more roseate. 

One morning, just after breakfast, the ghost made its ap- 
pearance. It was a little before its usual time of visitation, and 

*Cop7Tlgbt, 1900, by The Shortfltorj PubliBhing Company. Copyright secured In Great 
Britain. All rights reserred. 
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for once it passed unobserved by the elder sister, her attention 
being occupied with a letter of her own. 

Mrs. Longstaff, the dressmaker, who had sewed for the Ar- 
nolds ever since Miss Letitia wore short frocks, and whose 
friendly interest extended far beyond her work, was employed 
that day remodeling one of Miss Judith's gowns, and as she 
plied her scissors she heard Miss Letitia sigh long and deeply, 
and knew the sigh was for the absent lover. 

" Never mind, my dear,'' she said. '' Everything will come 
round right, in time. Miss Judith will give way when the time 
comes." 

Miss Letitia rose and softly closed the sewing-room door. 

" Mrs. Longstaff, you can't think what a state of mind I'm 
in. I've had a letter this morning and he's on his way to 
England! He says he will insist upon a personal interview 
with Sister." If Miss Letitia had stated that her lover intended 
exposing himself to some deadly peril her voice could hardly 
have been more troubled. " I'm sure she'll never consent to 
meet him, and they're both so determined that I don't know 
what the consequence will be." 

"The consequence will be, my dear," replied Mrs. Longstaff, 
in the tone of a judge rendering a final decision, " that you'll 
marry 'im, and you'll all be comfortable and 'appy together." 

" Sh — " whispered Miss Letitia, and at that moment the door 
opened. 

" Letitia, I should like to speak to you." It was Miss Judith's 
voice, and in response, the younger sister left the room and fol- 
lowed her to the library. Miss Judith was obviously disturbed 
about something, and Miss Letitia, slipping into a seat in the 
shadow of a tall bookcase, lifted Dizzy — the family cat — to 
her lap and waited for what was to come. 

" I've had a letter from our agent," began Miss Judith, " and 
he writes that there are details in connection with our interests 
that require the presence of both of us in London for a few 
days." 

Miss Letitia breathed a fluttering sigh of relief, but she was 
startled nevertheless. Never within her recollection had Miss 
Judith left the cottage for a night. 
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" How can we go — both of us ? " she stammered. 

" I've planned everything," answered her sister, " we need 
be away only one night. I've thought it out, and I've a plan 
that will insure the safety of the house against thieves. Listen, 
and give me your advice." 

Miss Letitia knew quite well that wheji her sister reached the 
point of asking advice, her mind was firmly made up, so she 
silently waited for the disclosure of the plan which was that — 
in order that no one should be aware that the cottage was 
left unoccupied — the blinds be left raised, and the eflGigy of a 
man be placed where it could be seen in the front room. 

" Where are you going to get the m — the eflSgy ? " inquired 
Miss Letitia. 

" We must make it. There's a suit of poor Papa's clothes 
in the camphorwood chest. After Mrs. Longstaff has gone home 
we'll get it out and — and prepare it." 

Later in the day the program, as proposed by Miss Judith, 
was carried out. Sarah was of necessity taken into confidence, 
and assisted — with much secret enjoyment — in the prepara- 
tion of the efiigy which, when completed, was duly carried 
into the front room and placed in an armchair at the side of 
the fireplace. 

" It looks that lifelike," announced Sarah, sent to observe the 
effect from outside — " that unbeknown, it would have given 
me a turn." 

The plate closet was securely locked before they retired, and 
early the next morning, after providing food and drink in suf- 
ficient quantity for Dizzy's need, the sisters and their maid 
quietly left the cottage. 

Shortly before tea-time next day an errand boy was called 
by a gentleman to carry a letter to the Arnold cottage, with or- 
ders to wait for a reply. Half an hour later he returned it 
undelivered, stating that although some one was in, for he 
could see " a deaf old party " sitting in the front room, he could 
get no response to his ring; upon which, his patron instructed 
him to report an hour later and go again. 

Just as dusk was settling over the town Mrs. Longstaff 
passed through the cottage gate-way, but was brought suddenly 
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to a standstill by the unexpected sight of a boy standing at one 
of the low front windows, peering in. 

" There's some'at .wrong in yon room," he replied to Mrs. 
Ix)ngstaff's inquiry what he was up to. " Just afore tea-time a 
deaf old gent wor asittin' in a chair by the hearth; and now 
'e's alyin' head down, o'er the chair's arm." 

" Nonsense ! you're mad ! " Mrs. Longstaff's voice was loud 
and angry, but she peered in at the window herself, after vig- 
orously ringing the bell. 

Her strained sight could distinguish a dark mass at the 
fireplace, but its form could not be determined. The only sign 
of life was the plump shape of Dizzy, who appeared at the in- 
side window-sill curving his body and rubbing his head in the 
friendliest manner against the pane, close to Mrs. Longstaff's 
face. 

Mrs. Longstaff was mystified. She was familiar enough 
with the habits of the sisters to know that they rarely enter- 
tained a male visitor, but that the cottage was jiever left unoc- 
cupied. 

Her talk with the messenger boy attracted the attention of 
the passers-by, and in a few minutes a small group had gathered. 
The boy's tale was repeated from one to another, and soon the 
neat flower bed beneath the windows was trampled down in vain 
efforts to satisfy curiosity by peering into the front room. 

Mrs. Longstaff rose to the occasion. 

" Run for the constable ! " she said to the boy. 

Reinforcements rapidly arriving, the group increased until 
the lawn was soon half covered by a curious, waiting throng. 

A little later in the growing dusk three women came along 
the "crooked street, from the direction of the railway station. 
At sight of the crowd upon the lawn they paused, and then the 
tall figure of Miss Judith advanced towards the steps, the two 
others following. 

As the full realization of the situation came to Miss Judith, 
her consternation was too great for speech. She drew back 
toward the gate, followed by her sister and Sarah, and for a 
few seconds all three stood trembling in silence. A picture of 
the breaking open of the house; the finding of the effigy; the 
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scoffing of the rude, disappointed crowd, passed before her. The 
thought of the humiliation that would follow the disclosure of 
her innocent plan to protect the cottage was crushing. 

" Here comes the constable ! " shouted a voice from the 
crowd. 

She felt the words to be the signal for the approach of the 
crisis of her abasement, and her pride rose to action. She moved 
quickly forward, and as the man reached the top of the steps 
leading from the street, she was beside him, with hand out- 
stretched to detain him. 

" I wish to speak to you a moment before — " she stopped, 
and then began again. " I wish to explain to you about — 
about — " but several of the crowd were at her elbow, and her 
voice failed. 

The man stood looking at her, seemingly confused at sight of 
her agitation. 

" I^m not — '* he began, speaking slowly. 

" You'll not have to break open the door," she interrupted. 
" Here's the key. But first, pray let me tell you about it." 

" You're Miss Arnold ? " The man lifted his hat, and some- 
thing in his voice made Miss Judith feel that he was to be trusted. 

Before she could again speak he put out one of his arms to 
keep the bystanders from too closely pressing, and with his 
other, drew her to his side, leading her, a moment later, beyond 
their hearing. 

" What is it, Miss Arnold ? " he asked, when they came to a 
standstill. " What do you wish to tell me ? " 

Miss Judith controlled herself, after an effort, and told the 
story in a few words. 

The man gravely listened. If he saw any absurdity in the 
tale — if her method of protecting the cottage seemed to him at 
all novel — he uttered no word to betray it, and the dusk kindly 
drew its veil over any expression of his face. 

" The crowd must be dispersed. They mustn't discover the 
facts," was his comment, when she had finished, and hp. mounted 
the front steps. 

His darkly outlined figure could be clearly seen by all, and 
the buzz of voices in the warden ceased. 
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Slowly and distinctly, as if not unused to addressing an as- 
semblage, he began: 

" There has been a great mistake made. The impression pre- 
vailing that there is a man in the front room of this house is 
false. The ladies have been away for a few days, and some 
clothing which was left upon a chair by the fireplace has been 
seen through the window and magnified into the figure of a man. 
Kindly disperse, at once." 

" The show's over ! " exclaimed one of the watchers, and 
gradually the crowd emptied itself into the street. 

Upon entering the house, Miss Judith, as though drawn 
thither by some mysterious influence, made straight for the 
front room. Mrs. Longstaff and Sarah followed, leaving Miss 
Letitia behind in the hall. When the blinds were lowered and 
the radiance of the lighted lamp filled the room, Mrs. Long- 
staff, with eager curiosity, turned toward the fireplace. 

" Well," she ejaculated in an undertone, as Sarah raised the 
limp figure and restored it to its original position in the arm- 
chair, " he is a rum-looking customer, to be sure." 

" Get the tea as quickly as possible, Sarah," Miss Judith 
said, sinking into a seat, while Dizzy — whose attempts at 
friendly familiarity with the eflSgy had played no small part in 
the drama of the afternoon — climbed upon her lap, purring a 
joyous welcome. 

" Where's Letitia ? " she questioned. 

" Miss Letitia's — er — helping to get tea," Mrs. Longstaff 
stammered. 

" I wish you would be kind enough to call her. Sarah can 
prepare tea without her assistance." Miss Judith's voice was 
recovering its natural tone. 

Mrs. Longstaff bustled about several minutes before obeying. 
Several more minutes elapsed before she returned, accompanied 
by the younger sister. 

Miss Letitia^s eyes were bright and her cheeks very rosy. 
The excitement of the evening had evidently affected her dif- 
ferently from the way in which it had Miss Tndith. As she 
glanced, toward the motionless figrure at the fireplace, two per- 
sistent dimples settled in the side of her face next the light. 
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"Letitia," anxiously inquired her sister, ''has the gentleman 
gone yet ? " 

Miss Letitia looked about, as if not quite comprehending the 
question, and Mrs. Longstaff hastened to answer for her, — 

" I think 'e's waiting about a bit till everything's quieted 
down, like." 

" I wish to see him before he goes," said Miss Judith, " and 
apologize for my shocking mistake. In the excitement I thought 
he was the constable ! " 

There was a pause, during which Miss Letitia lifted Dizzy 
in her arms and laid her cheek against his soft fur. 

" It was very embarrassing," the elder sister went X)n. " Only 
a gentleman could have taken in the situation and have come 
to my rescue, as he did. I can never be sufficiently grateful to 
him. I wonder who he is ? " 

" I don't think anybody thought of asking his name, there 
was such confusion." It was again Mrs. Longstaff who replied; 

" That dreadful crowd ! " Miss Judith closed her eyes, at the 
recollection. ** Only for his tact and delicacy what humilia- 
tion we must have suffered ! Mrs. Longstaff, will you see where 
he is ? Ask him to come in. I must learn his name, for I may 
some day be able to show my appreciation of his kindness." 

Miss Letitia dropped Dizzy as Mrs. Longstaff left the room. 
When the latter returned a few minutes later, ushering in the 
stranger, the younger sister was leaning over the silent figure 
at the fireplace. 

" Here's the gentleman you wished to see. Miss Judith." 
There was suppressed excitement in Mrs. Longstaff's manner, 
and as the elder sister rose, with outstretched hand, to meet him, 
she went to the fireplace besiae Miss Letitia. 

The limp man in the chair became all at once an object of 
much attention. Miss Letitia changed the position, first of one 
arm and then of the other. She seemed oblivious of the strang- 
er's entrance. 

"I wish to thank the knight who so gallantly came to our 
rescue," began Miss Judith, in her most gracious manner. 

" I am indeed happy to have been able to render you even 
80 slight a service. Miss Arnold," replied the stranger, taking 
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her hand, but sending a quick glance in the direction of the 
group at the hearth. Miss Judith observed the glance. 

" My sister also is desirous of thanking you," she said, add- 
ing in a playful manner as she turned toward the effigy, " This 
is the man who brought all the trouble upon us. Letitia, this 
is — pardon me," — Miss Judith looked questioningly at the 
stranger, " I'm in ignorance of your name." But his attention 
was so fixed on the fireplace that he did not seem to hear. Miss 
Letitia was stooping to turn the figure in the chair. One arm was 
supporting its shoulders, and her face was in the shadow. 

An uncomfortable silence fell upon the group — uncomfortable 
for Miss Judith, eager to express her gratitude, and annoyed at 
her sister's seeming indifference. 

" Letitia," she said, a little more firmly. This time the 
younger sister looked up, her face all in a glow, and Miss Judith 
began to feel vaguely puzzled. 

" Pardon me," she again began, looking now full at the stranger, 
" but your name — " 

" Miss Arnold," he interposed. He bent and took her hand 
in both of his, " I wish to introduce myself — er — the fact is, 
I was about to call on you — and your sister — this afternoon, 
when — er — our friend here — precipitated matters." Just 
then the limp man dropped his head on his breast. 

" I don't — think — I — quite — understand," Miss Judith 
slowly said. Her glance traveled from the fine, kindly face at her 
side to the figure in the chair. Miss Letitia hastened to raise the 
bowed head to its proper position again, and then drew near the 
two standing hand in hand, a tender light in her gentle face. 

The truth dawned on Miss Judith at last. Her face flushed, 
but she did not withdraw her hand from the firm, friendly clasp 
in which it lay. With her left arm she reached and drew Miss 
Letitia's head to her shoulder, and as she bent to kiss the happy 
face there were tears in both pairs of eyes. 

And behind them, Mrs. Longstaff, for want of something bet- 
ter to do, hugged the effigy. 
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Morini's Orinoco Cuckoos.* 

BY E. F. POWER. 

SMALL round table supporting a wicker cage 
stood in the middle of the stage, and inside the 
cage were three birds, about the size of pigeons 
and of a bluish white color. On the program 
they were mentioned as " Morini's Orinoco 
Cuckoos " and the audience watched them at- 
tentively. Morini's widely advertised bird act had been awaited 
with eager anticipation at The Columbia. 

One man in the great audience was particularly interested. 
This was Professor Murray, the famous ornithologist, who occu- 
pied a front seat in the orchestra circle. He knew that all author- 
ities agreed that the Orinoco Cuckoo could not be trained, or even 
domesticated, yet the announcements stated that the three birds 
would perform feats that would be impossible for even a trained 
canary. The professor was in a state of evident excitement as 
he awaited the appearance of the bird trainer. 

Morini soon made his entrance. He was a small, dapper man, 
wearing over his evening dress a loose Inverness coat, and carrying 
in his hand a small gilt wand which he twirled awkwardly as 
he stepped to the footlights to address the waiting audience. 

His speech was brief, but to the point. He explained that he 
had succeeded, after months of laborious work, in arousing the 
reasoning faculties of the three birds so that he could control 
their flight by word. They would fly in any direction the audience 
wished and come back to him at his call. 

" They are known as the Orinoco Cuckoo," he added, smiling 
as he moved towards the cage, " but I call them the Boomerang 
Bird because they always come back to me." 

Opening the cage, he placed one of the three on the wand and 
stepped to the footlights, the cuckoo remaining perfectly quiet. 

* Copjrlgbt, 1909, by The Shortttory Publishing Company. Copyright ■eeored In OtmI 
Britain. AU rights reaerrad. 
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The audience now saw that the bird carried upon its breast a 
bright heart-shaped medal suspended from a thin chain placed 
around the neck. Morini explained that the three performers 
were so alike that he had adopted this method of distinguishing 
them apart, each medal bearing a different number. 

" Now," continued the bird trainer, " I want some one to say 
in what direction he would like bird number one to fly." 

There was silence for a moment, and then a boy in the gallery 
shouted : " Aw, send him up here to me — an' den get him back 
if youse kin." 

A laugh ran through the audience, and Morini, smiling pleas- 
antly, gently tossed the cuckoo from his wand and, pointing at 
the boy in the gallery, called out : ** Fly up there." 

The order had scarcely been given when the bird flew slowly 
but directly towards the youngster. With outstretched necks 
and expressions of astonishment the audience noted its flight. 
Here was a phenomenon that they had never witnessed before 
The bird was obeying verbal instructions in a way that amazed 
the most indifferent. 

When the cuckoo was within a few feet of the boy's outstretched 
hand Morini called sharply : " Stop ! " Instantly the bird paused 
in its flight and remained suspended on beating wings. It was 
evident to the astonished spectators that it was entirely under 
the control of its owner. After the cuckoo fluttered in this posi- 
tion for a few seconds Morini commanded : " Come back," and 
the audience received new evidence of the bird's intelligence. It 
turned instantly and flying swiftly back to the stage alighted on 
the wand held out to it. 

Professor Murray thought rapidly while the audience applauded. 
Morini had accomplished the marvelous. With apparent ease ho 
had performed something that every authority on bird life had 
pronounced impossible. Text books on ornithology were being 
blown to the winds by the actions of the little man in the Inverness 
overcoat. 

The other two birds even excelled the performance of the one 
that had flown to the gallery. They started, wheeled, paused, 
circled, and returned, as Morini repeated the wishes of the audi- 
ence, who tested the obedience of the cuckoos in every possible way. 
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Morini himself never suggested in what direction they should fly — 
he was simply the mouthpiece of his astonished spectators. At 
Professor ^Murray's own suggestion one of the birds had come to 
him and alighted on his shoulder, and the miracle appeared 
greater than ever. 

The professor left the theatre pondering deeply. The perform- 
ance was a man^elous one. He had witnessed something that all 
his knowledge and experience had led him to believe was im- 
possible, and he did not feel comfortable at finding his precon- 
ceived ideas shattered. 

On the following evening Professor Murray, armed with an 
opera-glass, never kept his eyes off the birds and their trainer, but 
he did not discover the slightest evidence of trickery. His in- 
credulous mind had caused him to particularly watch the wand, 
but this slight suggestion of fraud was swept away when Morini, 
in the final stage of the act, entirely discarded the little gilt rod, 
lifted the birds from their cage with his hand, and directed their 
flight with a finger. 

In the weeks that followed the Orinoco Cuckoos added nightly 
to their fame. Other ornithologists besides Murray came to wit- 
ness and wonder, but although the doings of Morini were opposed 
to all their teachings they could not explain the mystery. While 
insisting that the cuckoos could not be trained to understand 
human speech, they were forced in the next breath to admit that 
Morini had accomplished the miraculous. 

Professor Murray sought the acquaintance of the little man at 
The Columbia, but the latter had no information to give beyond 
that which he nightly imparted to his big audiences. Every at- 
tempt to probe the means by which he obtained the strange power 
over the cuckoos was met with the one reply that it was only by 
months of arduous labor that he had made the birds obey his com- 
mands. The statements of ornithologists the little man met with 
smiles. He was combatting arguments with acts, and Murray 
recognized that Morini had the advantage. 

The Orinoco Cuckoos were beginning their seventh week at 
The Columbia when Professor Murray, still brooding over the un- 
solved mystery, received word that his friend. Doctor Alfred Far- 
raday, the noted scientist, had that day arrived unexpectedly from 
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Paris. With this message came an inspiration. He would, with- 
out commenting upon the mysterious performance, invite the dis- 
tinguished Frenchman to witness it in the hope that his eye or 
brain might suggest a solution of the seeming bewitchment of 
the birds. 

Eight o'clock found the two at The Columbia. The curtain 
rose, and Morini had not reached the footlights when Farraday 
started violently and gripped the arm of his companion. " Come 
with me," he whispered excitedly, and fairly pulled Murray to- 
wards the door. Upon reaching the foyer he demanded, trembling 
with agitation, that a policeman be summoned. In company with 
the oflScer the two men made their way to the rear of the stage, 
where they awaited the conclusion of Morini's act. As the bird 
trainer, still bowing to the applauding house, stepped behind the 
scenes, he collided with the trio. " Arrest that man,'' cried Far- 
raday. "He was my valet and I have searched Europe to find him." 
As the officer stepped forward the excited Doctor continued : " I 
invented an electric battery that so controls the waves of magnetic 
force as to move a metallic object at will within a radius of a 
thousand feet. This scoundrel stole the battery and by its aid 
controls the flight of those birds. His wand or finger ring is at- 
tached to the battery, which he carries concealed under his coat, 
and the metal discs attached to the birds establish the connection." 

And thus it came to pass that on that eventful evening the 
Orinoco Cuckoos regained their liberty while their master lost 
his! 
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Wanted— A Proverb/ 

BY LEROY WALLINGFORD. 



T was Fernley who undertook the regeneration 
of Morrison. Fernley pursued new breakfast 
foods and the simple life, but he carried enough 
proverbs to fit any situation that stumbling 
humanity might get into. On this account 
Morrison attracted him. The majority of the 
proverbs appear to have been specially constructed for peo- 
ple who dig the hard rows in this life, and it looked as if 
Morrison was wrestling with a Panama Canal with only a bluni 
garden hoe to help him along. 

The other clerks in Aaronstein's pitied Morrison, but they 
did not bother to acquaint him of the fact. They had a dim idea 
that pity and advice are poor things to offer a man who is wrest- 
ling with a heav^y-weight drink craving, but Fernley thought dif- 
ferent. He had tremendous faith in his proverbs. He loaded 
himself with them each morning, and he became a sort of human 
Gatling that fired adages at Morrison every time that unfortu- 
nate got within hearing range. 

" The darkest hour is that before the dawn," he would whisper 
as he tiptoed up to ilorrison's desk to collect the sale slips. 
Then, as the thirsty one handed him the bundle, he would add: 
^' * It's a long lane that has no turning,' and always remember 
' That the Lord helps those who help themselves.' " 

Morrison was inclined to think that his lane ran in a circle, 
and he had big doubts whether Providence would cooperate with 
him as Fernley suggested, but he allowed the proverb-pounder to 
fire away without interruption. 

It was on the days immediately preceding pay day that Mor- 
rison's condition became especially noticeable. At this time of 
the week the saloon exercised a greater pulling power than the 

*Cop7iigtat, 1909, by The Shortsfeorj Pabllahlng Company. CopTilght secured In Grest 
Britain. A n rights reserred. 
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restaurants, and as Morrison was performing financial hand- 
springs in an endeavor to make cup and lip meet as often as pos- 
sible till he received his pay, his physique suffered as well as 
his morals. 

Then an idea came to Fernley. He tried to induce Morrison 
to buy a commuter's ticket at the restaurant so that he would be 
protected against hunger when the drink craving ransacked the 
treasury in the latter part of the week. It was good of Fernley. 
He picked out the weightiest of his proverbs, and morning and 
night he flung " The Lord helps those who help themselves " 
argument at the head of the suffering one. The drink demon 
within Morrison objected strongly to the prepayment of three 
dollars for food, but Fernley was insistent. He urged Morrison 
to make a fight; to stand up and let the Almighty see that he 
was in the ring, and finally the sufferer consented. 

Fernley was delighted. Pay day came on the following 
Saturday, and lest the devil might obtain a jiu-jitsu grip on the 
morally weak one, he corralled his man the moment he was paid, 
and he never stopped bolstering him with the proverb that urged 
heavenly cooperation till Morrison paid over three dollars to the 
Teetotaler's Cafe and received in exchange a red ticket entitling 
him to twenty-one meals. Fernley once more administered the 
proverb in solemn tones, and then satisfied that he had outwitted 
the devil he walked gaily homeward. 

On that evening Morrison's drink demon held high festival. 
It claimed the money remaining after his room and food had been 
paid for, and Morrison spent it freely, but he kept a firm grip 
on his meal ticket. 

Monday morning when Fernley reached the office, he saw Mor- 
rison sitting with his head bowed in utter dejection, and sur- 
prised at the other's attitude he stepped quietly over and tapped 
him on the shoulder. Morrison lifted his head and two blood- 
shot eyes stared accusingly at the proverb pounder. 

" The Lord helps those," began Fernley, but Morrison stopped 
him with an angry gesture. Fernley was astonished. 

Morrison tried to speak, but his dry tongue refused to mold 
the words, so he grasped his pen, wrote rapidly and pushed 
the sheet across to Fernley, who read these words: 
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" The Teetotaler's Cafe burned to the ground yesterday morn- 
ing, and my three-dollar commuter's ticket isn't worth a tinkers 
damn!" 

As Fernley finished reading Morrison gained the use of his 
tongue. 

" If you've got a proverb that I can swap for a sandwich, trOt 
it out. I haven't tasted food for twenty-four hours." 

Fernley — well, f6r once Fernley couldn't find a proverb. 
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A Desert Episode/ 

BY GLEN D. HURST. 

HE setting for the last chapter in the life of Old 
Man Murphy was the heart of the Nevada 
desert; the time — the exhilarating but tur- 
bulent spring season of the year 190 — . 

The old man stood in the door of his cabin 
on the side of a rugged desert range, and in 
troubled spirit he gazed at a group of strangers moving about 
in apparent excitement on the light colored porphyry foot- 
hills that lay between him and the gray, parched flat in the de- 
ceptive distance. It was only at long intervals during more than 
a generation since the old man had lived alone in that cabin that 
any one disturbed his solitude, and this sudden invasion he re- 
sented. He had prospected and mined in a desultory way for 
so many years unmolested that he felt a sort of proprietorship 
in the surrounding country. 

The time was, when he welcomed his fellows to the desert 
domain, but it was now long past. When he located the " At- 
lantic Cable " and " Nova Scotia " silver lode claims he felt 
that his long search for riches had been successful. Under the 
stimulus of visionary wealth his mind's eye saw swarms of 
treasure seekers burrowing in the hills about him and his own 
claims yielding bonanza. Then it was, he invited the whole 
world to share his discovery and good fortune. However, the 
small silver ledge attracted little attention and the district was 
deserted except for Murphy, who worked his own vein and never 
guessed the real secret of the hills over which he prowled. 

The years went by and Old Man Murphy, growing more griz- 
zled and bent, became morose and cared less and less for the so- 
ciety of his kind. As a young man he had left friends and family 
behind and joined the fortune hunters in the far-off western 

* Copjrlght, 1909, by The Shortstory Publlsblng Company. CopTright secured In Great 
Britain. AU rights reserved. 
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desert. Then he had every hope of returning 8o«n with wealth 
abundant. His failure galled his pride. The years of brood- 
ing alone created a strange antagonism toward contact with his 
fellows. 

Old Man Murphy watched in silence the activity on the hills 
below till he saw one of the strangers coming up the trail toward 
him. That was too much. He turned into the cabin with mut- 
tered imprecations oA the intruders. 

The stranger had come with friendly intention. He told a 
story of a great find, one that would have thrilled the old man 
had he heard it twenty years before. A shallow trench across 
the peak of one of the yellow hills had opened a vein of picture 
rock, literally sparkling with crystals of gold. Murphy merely 
glanced at the glittering sample of ore offered in proof and 
turned away, grumbling about the invasion of his district. Th'j 
next day he packed his scraggy cayuses with provisions and dis- 
appeared in the direction of Excelsior range where he could be 
alone for a while. 

Worn out with tramping about the mountains Old Man 
Murphy returned in a few weeks to his cabin on the "Atlantic 
Cable." During his absence a wonderful change had come over 
the district. All around him for miles prospectors were locating 
every foot of ground. Near the site of the original gold discov- 
ery a town to shelter thousands was building. The explosions 
of giant powder charges blasting the rock in a hundred shafts 
and tunnels kept up a continual roar. Miners dodged about 
in the smoke and dust, showing each other specimens of gold 
be-sprinkled quartz. From his eminence Murphy could count 
half a hundred automobiles, loaded with passengers, speeding in 
clouds of dust and sand along the three new trails through the 
sage-brush, all converging in the new camp. 

The old man contemplated the change with heavy heart. His 
solitude was a thing of the past. A trespass he was powerless 
to stop was upon him. 

A monument of rough stones newly placed on his claims 
caught his eye. He strode over to it and read the location notice 
in anger. With a vicious kick he tumbled the pile and tore 
the notice to shreds. Returning to his cabin, he loaded both bar- 
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rels of his shotgun and took a position commanding a view of 
the razed monument and the two trespassing prospectors, who 
were working in a newly started tunnel, unmindful of the old 
man's presence. 

** You fellers git off my claim. Don't ye know I've had this 
ground fer thirty year. Git — if ye know what's good fer ye, ' 
he shouted hoarsely, much excited. The prospectors left their 
work to face the big gun leveled at them. They protested, 
argued and threatened, but Murphy's manner was menacing and 
his fingers twitched nervously on the trigger. They were com- 
pelled to retreat. 

The prospectors made several efforts to get possession of the 
claim and replace their monuments, always to be met by the big 
shotgun and the old man behind it, who kept on constant guard 
duty. 

When provisions ran low, rather than lend encouragement to 
the bountifully stocked stores of the new camp. Murphy made a 
night drive to an isolated trading post some twenty miles away. 

Late one afternoon Murphy sat with the gun across his knees 
guarding his claim. Away in the distance along the route of 
one of the new trails there appeared a gang of workmen. His 
attention was attracted by the line of telegraph poles they were 
erecting. That evening he sat long in the darkness musing in- 
tently, and the next morning he put away the gun, fastened his 
cabin door, and skirting the camp was soon tramping at his 
best pace through the sand toward the line of poles. He spent 
the day trailing along with the construction gang. 

A new Murphy came back to the cabin that evening. 

The prospectors had taken advantage of his absence to replace 
the monument he had destroyed. 

" Let 'em have it. Let 'em have it," he mused when he saw 
what had been done. He scrawled a few lines to the " boys," 
telling them they would be bothered no more and to go on with 
their work, and placed the note where they would easily find it. 

As regularly and persistently as he had stayed on guard duty 
during the preceding days, Murphy now followed along with 
the line builders, watching every moven^pnt in the construction 
work. He stepped off the distance between poles, observed the 
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number set each day, and in the twilight, in his cabin, he figoied 
the number of days till camp would be reached. Each evening 
he checked off the day's progress, chuckling happily to himself 
if the work had gone better than usual or feeling depressed if 
some accident had been the cause of delay. 

The work entered the limits of the new camp, which the old 
man had always avoided, but he gave no attention to the activity 
on every hand. Scores of passenger automobiles wheeled by 
with a rush, and freight wagons loaded with provisions for 
7,000 gold hunters passed him unnoticed. A fuse hissed almost 
at his feet, and the explosion that shook the ground and sent a 
shower of stony missiles flying around him uncovered a vein of 
gold-laden quartz. A hundred eager-^yed men gathered to view 
the new discovery. The old man was pushed aside roughly, 
but he seemed not to care. He was watching the last pole as it 
was reared in the air and straightening up became rigid under 
the tamping. The crowds that filled the gambling palaces or 
jammed the streets and talked of rich strikes and mills and 
dreamed of millions, he passed through as though they were 
phantoms. 

Let them dream of millions; what mattered it to Old Man 
Murphy. Had he not a dream of his own? 

The last strand of wire was strung. The click of the sounder 
as the key closed told the initiated that all was finished. The 
operator was taking his place at the table when Old Man 
Murphy pushed through the crowd that filled the new office and 
leaning over the operator uttered an appeal that was backed by 
the longing of his whole soul. 

" Boy, let me send the first one ? " 

The operator stared at the flushed face incredulously, then 
into the deep-set, now brilliant, appealing eyes. Scarcely know- 
ing why, he answered the old man by stepping back. Murphy 
flung himself into the operator's seat and placed his fingers on 
the transmission key. The dispatch to be sent first lay open 
before him. It read: 

*' Crosscut on Baloon hill claim opened 
up four feet of high-grade assaying into 
the thousands. Withdraw offer of sale." 
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With hesitation and an uncertain " send " the old man com- 
menced : 



It was not the message before him. The operator looked 
worried. He advanced one hand towards the instrument to 
stop the old man, then as the message became coherent he lis- 
tened intently. The receiving operator at the other end of the 
wire was puzzled to get this message: 

" — will prove an additional link between the nations whose 
friendship is founded upon their common interest and recipro- 
cal esteem." 

Now the old man's fingers were tingling with the electric 
impulse of the instrument; as if by magic the old touch came 
back. He began the transmission of the copy before him. It 
went over the wire with the speed and precision of an expert. 
He labored under an inward excitement, a mystery to the on- 
lookers. With a steady hand he sent dispatch after dispatch 
until the accumulated pile was exhausted. With the last click 
he opened the key and turned to the crowd, triumph and satis- 
faction in every feature of the rugged, time-worn face. 

*^ Boys," he said, " this is a great day — a great day fer the 
desert — an' fer me. How I hated to see you fellers come, — 
but I didn't know ye was goin' to bring this — I didn't know 
it. I've been holdin' down a claim in this district fer near 
thirty years, boys — I'm kind o' shriveled up body an' soul 
bein' here so much alone an' I wanted to be let alone till the 
end," then he addressed the operator. 

" Ye thought somethin' was wrong when I sent out that first 
message didn't ye? This desert has laid between me an' that 
message fer forty years. It's a long time, boys, since I was 
counted on as one of the best operators in the country. That 
was in the late fifties when the telegraph was new. I was so 
good at operatin' that when the first cable was laid I was put 
in th' service. That was a great day too fer me, an' I relayed 
that message from Queen Victoria to the President. It was 
the first one sent across. A few years afterward I got th' gold 
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fever an' I've been on the desert ever since, but I never forgot 
that message and I just had to send it out first to get my 
bearin's. An' to think this thing has followed me and found 
me in the desert after forty years." 

The excitement that sustained the old man was passing. 

" But now I'm glad ye come. I^m satisfied, boys — Fni 
satisfied." 

The eyes dulled, the lips twitched in an effort to speak, and 
the head drooped. Old Man Murphy was seized with a paraly- 
sis — a paralysis of deatL 
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copyn^m. 1909, dj 1 ne aogrnrafy ruDuamng companj 

I have heard of short girls making themselves longer by the use of 
high heels, chair cushions, and foot stools, but is there any way that a 
long girl can make herself shorter? Being almost two heads taller 
than any of mv friends I am so mortified that I dare not give any 
dinner parties because I must either run the risk of getting my ex- 
tremities all tangled up with those of guests next or opposite to me or 
sit so far from the table as to spill food into my lap. — Frances. 

In the best society one overcomes the difficulty as follows: — In the 
floor in front of your chair cut a hole twelve by eighteen inches. 
Over this opening cut the rug on three sides, thus forming a flap, 
which is kept down with a ball and socket fastener when not in use. 
In seating yourself at the table carelessly stoop down and under the 
pretence of picking up a pin, unbutton the flap with deft fingers and 
permit your feet to dangle in space. In case the limbs are of such 
lavish length as to project into the cellar a swinging foot rest with 
a hot water bottle should be provided there during the winter months. 

My Sunday School class want me to tell them an original fish story. 
Will you suggest one that points a moral? — Alberta. 

Here is one that points two morals. One Sunday morning in October, 
while Mrs. Araminta Kerflum of Googe Hill, Maine, was preparing the usual 
breakfast of beans, she told her husband Tobias of a strange vision she had 
during the previous night. Some one, she dreamt, had that very Sunday 
evening presented her with a string of fine trout, and at last her long cher- 
ished wish that for once in her life she might eat her fill of fresh fish was 
to be realized. This reminded her husband of a strange dream he had had. 
Awakened by the thunder, he sat up in bed, he said, and looking in the dir- 
ection of Wild River during a vivid flash of lightning, he saw that i7 rained 
fish! He distinctly recalled seeing live brook trout mingling in mid air with 
the falling torrents. To his wife's hint that he must have lost his mind coming 
home from lodge meeting he replied that perhaps he had and that he had a 
mind to go out after breakfast with hook and line and look for it. Ara- 
minta, being a God-fearing woman, suggested that he better leave his fish 
basket at home or folks would talk about desecrating the Sabbath. And thus 
it came to pass that Tobias Kerflum went fishing and Araminta Kerflum 
went to church. After explaining to the congregation that her husband 
couldn't come as he had gone in search of something he had lost, 
Araminta prayed that Tobias might have good luck. That night when 
the husband returned his coat pockets bulged out like toy balloons. Not 
until he had proudly placed twenty-seven speckled beauties on a platter 
before her did Araminta find speech to exclaim, "Praised be he!" "But 
look!** she added excitedly, "this one is still alive." The words had hardly 
passed her lips when the largest trout wriggled himself free from his 
dead companions and right before their eyes leaped to the clock shelf 
where he complacently began eating an apple that laid there. With bulging 
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eyes the Kerflums stood speechless watching these antics. Suddenly tbc 
husband recalled that he did not catch this trout like the others, in the 
river with hook and line, but picked him up with his hand while passing 
through Cy Gammon's orchard in Hell's Half Acre. A peculiar noise in the 
grass having attracted his attention, he was astonished to hnd a fish quietly 
munching an apple. Tobias was sure that it was this identical trout be- 
cause of a small scar resembling the letter H he bore on his back. As 
Araminta and her husband stepped toward the shelf to examine the scar 
the trout winked slyly and looked so cunning and heart hungry that they 
decided then and there not to eat him, but to adopt him as a pet The 
childless couple soon became greatly attached to the little fellow who, al- 
though persistently avoiding water, thrived on his favorite diet of apples. 
Perched high and dry on table, bureau, or the melodeon, as he disposed of 
juicy Winesaps and Baldwins, he proved a constant joy to his benefactors. 
Early the following spring while Tobias was sitting on the piazza one day, 
waiting for dinner, he heard his dog bark at a woodchuck m a stone wall 
near by. In going to his assistance he noticed, as he was about to cross 
a small stream bridged by a thin sapling, that his pet trout which had fol- 
lowed him turned hurriedly back towards the house. That was the last 
time the trout was seen alive. After killing the woodchuck Tobias ate 
his dinner and then went out on the piazza to enjoy a smoke. He searched 
high and low, but found neither his pipe which he had left there nor the 
trout. Finally he walked slowly back to the stream where he had last 
seen his pet and eagerly scanned every foot of ground, but without success. 
Just as he was about to give up he glanced into the water and his heart 
stood still at what he saw. There at the bottom of the little pool was his pipe 
and near it lay the trout, dead. The thoughtful little pet, having noticed 
that his master had forgotten his pipe, had gone back after it and in try- 
ing to cross the stream on the sapling to restore it to him he had slipped, 
fallen into the water and drowned ! Thus endeth the hVst lesson. Three 
months later, when Cy Gammon heard of this remarkable fish, he ex- 
plained that during the summer before Tobias Kerflum picked up his 
apple trout it rained so little in Hell's Half Acre that the wells and streams 
went dry and a water famine prerailed. When Gammons' well threat- 
ened to dry up he decided to save the life of the one trout which had 
kept it free from angle worms, so he lowered his little nephew Hankey 
Mix in a bucket and asked him to bring up the trout and place him in 
one of the barrels of water Cy had prudently stored in the cellar. Five 
weeks later, when the heavy rain set in. Gammon requested Hankey to 
take the trout in half a bucket of water and transfer him to the little 
brook near by, which empties into Wild River. It was then discovere<l 
that Hankey, instead of depositing the trout in the barrel of water five 
weeks previously had placed him in a barrel of cider, where he grew 
to almost twice his former size. Having become accustomed to cider he 
entirely lost his taste for water and acquired a craving for apples because 
of the liquid they contained. Before transferring the trout to the stream 
Hankey, with the aid of a pin, scratched his initial on its back. Now one 
moral of this story is "Remember the Sabbath Day to keep it holy." 
The other is "Beware of strong drink." 
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ELECTRIC 



8 a p p 1 i 6 1, TelepkosM, 

NOfeltleiU Cktalog of soo Free. 
If it'i electric we have It. Bie Cat- 
•loff 4C. OnO lUECTRIO W0SI8, CLITILAHD, OHIO. 

thtt world's headq lautera for Dyittsno*. Moton,tFuit,Toyt,Bat- 
lirlM. Bclei.Bellf , Lamps. Books. W«u4«rMll alLWaatacMta. 



HLY FIAVORfiP 




V 

AROMATIC TOOTHPICK CO. 

184 Sommcr SU Boston. Mam. D«i>lB. C 

riMM Mud ma FttU bee of MO ABOMATf O AMTISXPTIO 
TOOTHPIOKtt. 

flavor IS eta. poatac* andosad. 

Kane 

Pracclafs Hama 

UfAMnti 



QUILTED 

MATTRE^* 

PADS 

MONEY spent wisely means 
comfort and pleasure to 
the spender. You go to bed to 
rest. Quilted Mattress Pads will 
make your bed comfortable as 
well as keep yours and baby's bed 
in a perfect sanitary condition. 

The cost is small — and when 
washed they are as good as new. 

Ask your Dry Qoods 
Dealer 

Excelsior Quiltinii Go. 

la Laltfht Street, New York, N. Y. 
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GeDiilnePananallats $1 JJ 

Rart BftrgaJn la Qenalna Paaaaia HaU ^ 



viMngly 
hattairei 



I Puuma Hats more popular 
I thaaerar — all the rage this 
' suaaier. By inipotttf 
large quaatMea we caa idl 
direct to umt for this «iir- 
riy low price. Tbcae 
arewarvaated 
fleaatao AU-Haad Wavaai 
iiDblockcd,aBd caa be wora 
in that coadltioB by Gen- 
tlemea. LadJca aad Cha* 
dren. Easily blocked ia 
aay shape or ityle. Jast as 
serriceable as the S<o.oo kiad ; tiie diflcreacc oaljr ia 
fineness of weave. Assorted sizes. Weight obIt • 02. 
Sent prepaid, on receipt of 91.—. Older today. Satis- 
Action guaranteed. Bafyly LlaHed. 

PANAMA HAT CO., ISI-B, Wllliain St . Ntw York City 



How to Make Money 
With Poultry 

The most valuable little poultnrbook ever pub- 
lished. You can pay more and learn less. Tells 
how to know whether you will succeed with 
poultry or not. Contains formula for makingf 
hens lay or NO PAY. Also how to raise chicks. 

Price, 10 cents silTer, 12 cents stamps 
FARMERSMITH. 14UnkMiSl..C«darGroT»^J. 



HOTEL 

GRENOBLE 

56th Street and 7tli Armmm 

(Oppodte Carnegie Hall) 

N. Y. City 

A Select Pamllv aad Transient Hotel. Situated hi the 
finest residential part of the city, two blocks from Central 
Park, convenient to all theatres and shops. 

Rooms $1.50 a day and up 

Rooma with bath $2.00 per day and ap 

Parlor bedroom and bath» 

$3.00 a day and up 

WillUui P. Chase 



LASTS LONGEST 



( 



A Gcnnine Arizona Ruby VOVm 

To IntriNlaGe Onr Genalne Imported 

Mexican Diamonds 



We will send FBEE to anv person answering this adrertiflement 
a flrenalne Arizona Ruby in the rough, together with our lllnstrated 
Catalogue of GENUINE MEXICAN DIAMONDS and other gems. MezicaD Diamoods exactly 
resemble the fineet gCDulne blue.white diamonds, stand acid testa, are cut bv experta. aad yet 
we sell direct to jou at one-fortieth of the cost. The only gem of its kind sola witn brUllaaey 
giuurauateed pemuuient. 

Qn^l^sl Afff l»P ^^^ S^ deposit, aa ffuaraotee of food faith, we will aend on ap- 
ij|PCi/i«i vu«^i proral, fegiatercd, either one-half or ooe-carat genuine Mexican 
Diamond ataapedal wholesale price. Write to-day. Supply Umited. Catalos FREE. 

MEXICAN DIAMOND IMPORTING GO..Dept.B.3. Us Graces. NewMezlco 
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X2,000% Profit 

1 r 



Here's an opportunity, in 
a clean legitimate business, 
to clear 2.000% on an invest- 
ment of 70, day after day. 
The 

EMPIRE 

CANDY FLOSS 

MACHINE 



J 



will do it for you. 
tb 



For five years 

it bas made tbis big money for 
others at street fairs, race tracks 
summer resorts or anywbere a 
ciowd collects, A pound of lUKur makes 
«o fire^ent packages of candy floss, which 
sells Hke hot calces in a blizzard. If In- 
terotcd ask for cataloi^ 14. 

Empira Candy Flott Machine Co. 

Vliher BNf^ Cfci«M^ 10. 




mWW^% Ctt Famous triple horse- 
PUhLCv shoes with secret solu-. 
tloa and new excluti%-e puzzle booklet^ 

ooJy lOc. Mention The Black Cat. 

WESTERN PUZZL£ CO., ST. PAU! 




' Print T011P Own 

•-^^ Cards, drcolais, book, newspaper. Press $5. 
^^"^ Lareer $18. Save money. Print for others, big 

profit. All easy, rules sent. Write ftctory for 

press catalog, type, paper, etc. 
i THB PBKM CO., i•rMei^ 4 



GEISHA DIAMONDS 

The Latest Selsatiie BtoMvery 

Bright, sparkling, beautiful. For bril- 
liancy they equal the genuine, standing 
all test and puzzle experts. One twen- 
tieth the expense. Sent free with priv- 
ilege of examination. For partiailars, 
prices, etc., address 
THB B. «BB«« HPfl. * IHPT. CO. 
De»t*P« if-SS W. JaakMB ■•■I. 
Ckleaf«» III. 



To lie Man ^th 
A Steady Job 



IcauB 



U you wai 
IwUlpiV 
will not 
Ivt ask me 
IIOLBN. Mai 



aMid to jroiir aaJary $5, $10 or $15 
montb wfaichererjoa may select 

at to increase your Income let me hear from yoo. 
yoo a salary for doing some special work which 
fnterfcM witk your regular work ia any way. 
me to "Send Special Plan No. 9." E. M. 
MaMC«r. Room 918 . 151 WabMh Av«me. CMcafO. 



^MOTH-PROOF CEDAR^ 

LININGS for CloMti, Bureau*, etc 
Shipped prepaid, koocked-down, easy to fit 
in place. Write for particulars and free 
sample Genuine Moth- r roof Southern Red 
Cedar. Give exact inside measuremeDts. 



Ostrich Feathers 

DIRECT FROM THE FARM PRODUCER'S PRICES 
Wmrs P08TAU FOR F»«« Catalooub 




_ OeTPIOn FARM 

p. oTbox 103, South Paaadona, Calif eml> 
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Fat is 

Dangerous 

It 1b imilglitljf vnoomibrtablef spolla the flgnra^ 
oaoiing wrinklftg, jUbbiness a nd loss of yigor. 

L«t me send you my Proof Treatment ab- 
solutely Free I you oan safely reduos 
your fat a pound a day. 



_, Nott what my trattment Iwt done for others : 

■n. I«m H. BejMlda, Box 114, Uhlgh. Webiler Co., Iowa, 
wntm : "Wlieo 1 eommeoflwl joor treatment I weighed i86 pooudi. 
I DOW wdfh 165 pooods, aod nerer felt better to mj lite." 
«ilr^Jf« ^ *""^ ^^ •*• Abbott, Me., writee : "I kate ket U 
P0CRD8 by Tonr treaimonU I vaed to bare heart trovble and short- 
■eea or breath: new I am well aad oaa walk and workwlth eaac." 

Hl«i Melo WlbM, Box T8, FraBkitn. Tena.. write*: ^i hav* 
loot 99 POCKDfl bj toot treatmatit and T feel like a new person.'* 

I poold till every page of this Jomnal with tctU- 
moniali from gratefiU patlenta. 

It Is danreroof* unsightly, nneomroitable and em- 
byaMlnff to he too fat. Ezccn fat weakens the heart. 
The llrer, loDg^ stomach and kidneys, become diseased, 
;?2 .PK!^*£*°X heconies dlfflcnlt and the end conies in 
]IB.\RT PAILURB and sndden death. You can save 
yoarself from these DANGERS. 

I want to prove to tod that ■■ p% pa hb 
my treatment will posiU vely leduce ■■ Ww ^ ^ 
TOO to normal and no matter where ■ Im lb Mm 
\^iJ'^?^J^J'J^^^* stpmach.^bnst, hips, cheeks, 
neck, It will onlcklT and safely be reduced withoni exer- 

JfftS"**.^??f* ***? wrlnClM disappear. Rheum* 
atlsin. asthma, shortness of breathTkldney and heart 
troubfes leare as the fat goes away. I wfll send you 
Xro&*i"i»?o^2l*J?J[«*JJ>«P»» o" yo" P»rt, my PROOF 
TREATMENT FREE. It rednoes fat at the rate of a 
ponnd a day and does It safely and permanently. 

»8S^*B.Sa» U*-lfl.E"if."'r,- Wlf^.^eWef. 
bMi*r at once. "I wUl alio wnd tou Fre« my new 

H. C. BRAOFORoJK'd.^O 6. MdSt. Sft. Ne.York 
{Lleumd phitHeUm by (A« ;9ial« q/ A«w York.) 



ASTHMA 



iBstant rcllefABd poa- 
Itlve cure. Trial treatmeut 
mailed tVee. Or.Klnaman. 
J^ooD 097, Auauata, Me. 



A DoUar Saved Is a Dollar Eanied 



$9.00 saved monthly la 

$ lO.OO saved monthly la 

$ 1 5. DO saved monthly la 

$29.00 saved monthly is 

Takes about ten years to mature. 

years or draw your money before with 3 to ejb interest. No 
speculating permitted by Sute Laws. Money earns more and 
is better safeguarded than when locally Invested. Can furnish 
best of referenccs.men of character and reputation. Send for 
booklet. L.B.Bro«laM,Hffr.lS JaMhsea Bld«.,1>mT»r,rol. 



I 1 000 at maturity. 
1 2,000 at maturity. 
|3.000 at maturity. 
$5,000 at maturity. 
You can mature it in five 



Genuine Mennen's Borated 
Talcum Toilet Powder 

Mennen's Borated Talcum Powder Uysclaim 
to being the most perfect powder on the market 
both in materials and method of manniactnrc. 
It is the oldest of Talcum Powders pat np for 
general use and has esUblisbed itself on its 
merits in every quarter of the dwilixed world. 

The woman who buys Mennen's for toilet 
use or any other purpose may rest assured that 
6he is getting the purest and most perfect pow^ 
der that chemical knowledge can originate or 
skill manufacture. 

There is a difftrtnct in Mennen's and those 
who have once used it are qnick to apprcckte 
that this difference is a difference of superioxity 
which is easily perceived in comparison with 
any other powder. 

Some people may say : The same ingre> 
dients are open to everybody, why can't others 
get the same results and pnxlaoe a perfect 
powder? 

Ask the woman who is fitmous for her cake 
why Mrs. Brown working from the same ledpe 
can't produce the same article. She has the 
same ingredients, the same directions for mak- 
ing and yet she can't make good cake, n is this 
knack, this touch of skill and genius which 
makes the difference between all original pro- 
ductions and imitations. It is this same genius 
which makes Mennen's original Talcnm Powder 
superior to every other. 



Red Baby Vulcan Ini Pence 

Tke ONE perfect ww-ledoaik U 
^^^pencil at a moderate price. 

or by mail, ^^-^^^^^^^^^ ^i^^-^ 

postpaid. 




J. B. ULLRICH & CO. 

Haaa&ctarwa, Thaaea BM«., I 
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The Prudential 

Newest Monthly Income Policy 
P -^ 

a 
P 
a 
o 



a 
n 
d 

t 
h 

e 
n 



A 
h 



lacooM U Paid for 20 yaars. in mnj casa, evan tboash 
Banaficianr do«s not Iito that lone. 

The Prudential Insurance Company of America 

Incorporatod as a Stock ComiMuiy hj tho State of New Jmnmj 
JOHN F. DRYDEN, President Home Office, NEWARK, N. J. 
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Beaotiful 
Wavy 
Hair 

iBlfllinDtes 

H% oirliBg iron 
ffohnt 
NstroaMc 
Ns4umcr 



The Magic Curler 




"^Vin wave or curl yoar hair beautifully in 10 minutes, whfle you 
are dnasing or traveling. Anywhere at any time, without 
trouble or bother. 

XHINK OF IT I Made of specially prepared French 
Horn. Small enough to carry in your purse. 

We are now making a M acnetio Steel Curler und«r 
c«ar own special process, 'the only Magnetic Steel Curler 
made. Finest, l^^ot Steel Curler known. Made in the 
s»ne shape, with the patent locking device, as the Magic 
Curler. Try them. 

If yoor dealer or hairdresser does not sell M ajrlc Curlers. 
send us his name and address, together with 26 cents, and we 
will send you a full set of Curlers, and a beautiful silver-plated 
Bui;ar shell spoon. Free of Charce. 

~ Set of 2 Curiers, 10 Cents. 
MAGIC CURLER COMPANY 
ISO 8. nth Street, Room 472, Philadelphia. Pa. 



^MOTH-PROOF CEDAR- 

LININGS for CloMti, Bureau*, etc. 
Shipped pfepaid, kuocked-down, easy to fit 
in place. Wrhe for pirticulars and free 
sample GeDuine Moth-Proof Southern Red 
Cedar. Give exact inside measurements. 

/gs^^JQii^/& (S^^'T High Point, N. C. 



A Happy 
L Marriage 

W Depends largely on a 
r knowledge of the whole 
truth about self and sex and 
their relation to life and 
health. This knowledge does 
come intelligently of itself, 
correctly from ordinary 
^^ everyday sources. 

Sexolofi^x 

{/J/HJtra/td) ^^ 

by William H. Walling, A, M., M. D., 

imparts in a clear, wholesome way, in one volume: 
Knowledife a Youn^ Man Should Have. 
Knowledge a Youni; Husband Should Have. 
Knowled^ a Father Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Impart to His Son. 
Medical Knowledge a Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Woman Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Wife Should Have. 
Knowledge a Mother Should Have. 
Knowledge a Mother Should Impart to Her Daughter. 
Medical Knowledge a Wife Should Have. 
Blah CMh Bladhif. VaU GoM Staaip. Illastrat^d, tS.OO 
Write for "Other People's Opinions" and Table of Contents. 

Pnritan Pub. Co.. Dent. 133. Ptiila., Pa. 




Cards, circulars, book, newspaper. 
LAiycr |i8. Save money. Print for others, big 
profit. All easy, rules sent. Write iactory for 
press catalog, tjrpe. paper, etc. 

A ..^ ieriJaa, Coaaaetkat. 
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. IVEB STERNS , 

INTERNATIONAL 

DICTIONAIOr 

A NECESSITY 
In Every Home, School, and Office. 

I Useful, Practical, Attractive, Lasting, Reliable, I 
I Popular, Complete, Scientific, Up To Date and 1 
J Authoritative. 25,000 New W ords. 2380 Pages, I 
1 5000 Illustrations. Editor in Chief W.T.Harris, I 
I Ph. D., LL. D., United States Comr. of Edn.l 
■Should you not own the International?! 

, WEBSTER'S COLLEGIATE DICTIONARY. 
I Largest of our abridgments. Regular and Thin Paper I 
Editions. tii6 pages and Z400 illustrations. ' 

Write for "Dictionary Wrinkles"— Free. 
! O. ft C. MEBBIAM CO^ Sprinfffleld, Mass. | 
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The Former 
Coffee Drinker 



wakes in the morning with a 
clear head and realizes that 
"coflfee bondage" is a thing 
of the past. 



POSTUM 

brings comfort and health — 
''There's a Reason/' 



Postum Cereal Co., T^td., 
Battle Creek. Mich., U. $. A. 




QUILTED 

MATTRE.S5 

PAD* 






MONEY spent wisely means 
comfort and pleasure to 
the spender. You go to bed to 
rest. Quilted Mattress Pads wiQ 
make your bed comfortable as 
well as keep yours and baby's hd 
in a perfect sanitary condition. 
The cost is small — and wImjUI 



INSIST ON HAVING THE GENUINE 
1^ REFUSE ALL SUBSTITUTES 
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The 



Tb 



Con< 



The Shortstory Publishing Company Vs-e^VC^ V^lll: ll'^Z.'^Z'tT^r: 
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WRITERS-ARTISTS YJJ^^JS^S^. 

ilUluble 




oHr»ttoD«. DcaiffM and M Publj 

. Material on Commteion. We kaow who, 

pays boat price» aod can nve you time 

___ I mooeyia the disposal of your productlona. 

'CASH RSTVRMS, explalaiac oar system, senr 

Mcstion your Ima when wrMnf . 

BwaU 9yMlsala,TM Iraaavlek BMc^ H. 



m 



MAKE 
MONEY 
WRITING 



.tfmUt 8TOBIB8-1C to Be a word. We 
seU ttorics. pUys. and book Ba— si l p ts , 

I oa commission: »c criticize and revise them 
and tdl you where to sell tiiam. Blary- 
WrItlBV and Jewaalkm taught by mall. 
Send for ft«e booklet. •«WrltlBffterh<ttl'*| 
tells how. The Watlaaai Frees Assss l a >i s a « 
I The Baldwin, lad 



Song Writers -Gonposers 

Send us yovr song Ivrles, melodies or complete 
■onn. Immediate pabHostJon giumnteed It pos- 
Msrtng merit. We publish ''Blue Bell" snd other 
Mg tiieeeMtes. The F. B. H WTLANH PUB. CO.. 



Dept. A, Broadway and 37tl& Street, New York. 



HOTEL 

GRENOBLE 

56th Street and 7di ATenue 

(Oppodle CaiMfie HalD 

N. Y. City 

A Select Famny end Transient Hotel. Situated In the 
Saest tcsidential part of the city, two blocks from Central 
Park, conTenient to all theatres and shops. 

Rooms $1.50 a day and up 

RooniB widi badi $2.00 per day and up 

Parlor bedroom and bath, 

$3.00 a day and up 

WniiaB P. Ch«f€ 



IF YOU ARE A WRITER 

Wa can aid you to find a market 
MAS. •irO€KBSFiri4l«T FJLACED, 

Criticised. Revised. Typewritten. Send for leaflet E. 
ReCereaces: Edwin Markham and others. Established 1890. 



UNITED UTERARY PRESS 



BTK 



I ftth ATB. 
W TOKM. 



17 All CAN WRITE A SHORT STORY 

W I II I Beginners learn so thoroughly under our per* 
I mVU feet method of training that many are able to 
^ Kll their stories beforetheycom(>lete the course. 

We also help those who want a market for their stories. Write 
for particulars. School of Short Story-Wrtttoir. 
DEn. M. PAGE BUlIJ>UIO. CHICAGO. 



STORIES 



get into print, 

lrbbabtt 



we have hdped to 
_.. Practical coune' by mail. RWSPAPBB AID 
TBAIHIRB BCBOOL, Bept. «. TOLBBO, BUIB 



SONe-POEHS Made Valuable 

Send yours to-day for FREE criticism and Full Particulars. 
Yourpoem mar prove a big Hit with the right kind of music. 
FBEE Booklet tells you how to succe ed. S atisfaction guar- 
anteed. Fifteen years* repuUtion. ARTHUR A. PENIf . 
31 Daly's Theatre BuUdlnB. NEW YORK. 



LEARN JEWELERS' ENGRAVING 

A high salaried and easily learned trade, taught thoroughly by 
mafl. We will teach the beginner better engraving than be 
can gain in years of rigid apprenticeship. We wHI also Improve 
the skUl of any engraver. Send for our catalog. 
TBI BVBBATIBB SCHOOL, Bept. St, Page Bldg., CHICABO. 



LEARIN TO WRITE 

A.-VVERTISEMEN TS 



IfYoiArcEarahig 
Lost ThBB $26 a wotk 

wc can positively show you l>y mail bow to increase 

yonr salary. Send for our beautiful prospectus, 

mailed FREB. 

PAGE-DAVIS SCHOOL, Dept. SS, Chloaco, DL 



Writers! 



The Black Cat wants at present Terr Short, Very 
Clever, Clean, Strong Stories. Prompt attention. 
Highest price paid on acceptance. Postage on all manuscripts 
must be fully prepaid and stamps enclosed for return if 
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The Man Who Dropped Off^* 

BY MARION HILL. 

E was a traveler whom activity of mind rather 
than restlessness of body impelled to seek the 
car platform at every stop made by his train. 
From that slight eminence, he good-naturedly 
exchanged remarks with all and any talkers 
whom sociable fate threw in his way. The in- 
formation he thus chanced to pick up was all of a character to 
contradict the theories' of life he had inclined to form at Law 
School, and was consequently extremely valuable, — which he was 
adaptable enough to realize. 

This same generous adaptability induced him to look favor- 
ably upon all way stations, — whether of existence or of the more 
literal railroad track, — but the placid obscurity of Suunvtop 
proved too much for his regard. 

*■ Lively, isn't it ? " he called in cheerful irony to the one rail- 
sitter at Sunnytop depot, and he waved his hand towards the few 
low farmhouses, asleep in the noon glare, which constituted the 
town. 

He was answered with perfectly courteous gravity by the sitter, 
a red-headed man in yellow overhauls, a man whose fortunate lack 
of education had wonderfully conserved his intellect. 

* Copjrifht, 1909, by The Shortstorj Publlshiuf Company. Copyright secured in Great 
BriUln. All rif hts reserred. 
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2 THE MAN WHO DROPPED OFF. 

" Well, yes, it is," he admitted, proudly, but not unduly so. 
" To-day. Not in general, though. Are you going over ? " 

*' Where ? " 

'' To court;' 

** (\mrt, eh? who's holding it i " 

** Judge Kinney, — Jim Kinney, — know him?" 

" No." 

** Then you don't know how mad he is." 

'* Sounds as if I'm missing something. What's maddened 
himl" 

" Holding court in the schoolhouse. It's cramping to legs and 
temper." 

At this moment, just because his train was beginning to move 
under him, giving him no time to think, the traveler suddenly 
decided to visit Judge Kinney's court and therefore jumped 
lightly to the depot platform, letting his unregretted " accommo- 
dation" crawl cityward without him. Our not having time to 
think is responsible for all the interesting things which happen 
to us. 

No one else left the train, a fact which was regretfully noted 
by the red and yellow man. 

** I might as well have stayed to school,'* he murmured. " But 
Judge felt sure there'd l)e a crowd come and sent me here to 
l)ilot 'em back." 

** Well, you've got me," said the traveler soothingly. 

" Though it's tight fit enough, the school is, without any mon^ 
crowd than what it's got a' ready." It is only the city mind which 
can be switched by jocular side issues; the country man sticks 
nobly to his theme. " Everybody's there." 

"^ Why in the school-house ? " asked the traveler. 

He gave away an excellent cigar, lit one himself, and then 
trimmed his city stride to fit the more plodding gait of his rural 
guide, they both setting out by the one way of the dusty wagon 
road. 

** Town hall burned down last night, — that's why the school- 
house. Burned to the ground." 

"Too bad. Loss heavy?" 

" Several ton of good hay.'* 
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" Hay ! what was hay doing there ? " 

" Burning," answered the other. " Town hall was over the 
blacksmith's shop and barn." 

** Ah," said the traveler, expectant of further items. But there 
were none. The barn was burned and that was naturally the end 
of it. A farmer narrates facts without journalistic embellish' 
ments. 

As a possible furtherance to conversation, the traveler then 
tendered his card. 

The countryman took the card and read the name : 

Mr. Judson JurewelL 

Then he handed the card back, — done with it. 

Jurewell pleasantly recovered it. '* And your name ? " he 
asked. 

'' Samuel Hanse."" 

" And what is Judge Kinney handling to-day, Mr. Hanse ? " 

"Trying to handle Aunt Bessie; but no matter how much he 
proves to the dear old soul that she ain't no wife of the dead man's 
and never has been, she only says, mild-like and gentle, the way 
she always speaks, ^Now, Jimmie, you know better nor that'. 
And so he orter, — marriage license go-hang. But, land, Mr. 
Jurewell, you don't know head from tail about it, do you ? " 

'* No. Suppose you tell me as we go along." 

This, Samuel Hanse willingly did, unfolding an odd little talc 
of farm life in which comedy and tragedy strangely mingled. 

Forty years ago there had come to Sunnytop, buying a small 
farm there, Joe Cummin and his wife Bessie, hard working, honest 
young people who had no other ambition except to be self- 
supporting and respected in the county where they elected to 
live. This ambition they had fully realized. Childless, they had 
become father and mother to the whole community, being affec- 
tionately known as Uncle Joe and Aunt Bessie to the grateful 
neighborhood for miles around. Aunt Bessie had experienced 
none of the joys of motherhood and all of its cares, for she had 
devotedly brought up her husband's two troublesome step-brothers, 
Jason and Isaac Hull. Bad as small children, " Jase " and 
" Ike " had grown up to dishonest and thankless maturity, de- 
serting the farm when the old people most needed their aid and 
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coming back only after the old man's death, hoping to find them- 
selves remembered in a will. But of course there was no will. 
Old Joe Cummin was without immediate kin and moreover had 
nothing to deed away except the undesirable little farm which he 
most rightfully considered was Bessie's as much as his, having 
been kept unincumbered chiefly by reason of her lifetime of hard 
work. As his widow, would she not naturally inherit the prop- 
erty and continue to live on in the old home, sheltered by its 
friendly shabbiness, nurtured by the grudging acres which would 
nevertheless afford her a sustenance? Why make a wilH In 
looking for one, however, the hard-fibred Jase and Ike had dis- 
covered among the old man's papers a document which badly 
menaced Aunt Bessie's security. 

In an envelope inscribed " Marriage Certificate" they had 
found merely an unsigned wedding license. 

Interrogated, Aunt Bessie had freely given the information that 
she and Joe, wishing to save a minister's fee, had concluded that 
the license (costing the frightful sum of two dollars) was certainly 
binding and lawful enough, and consequently was all that was 
necessary. I n other words, the couple had never been married. 

Assured of this, Jase and Ike laid claim to the property. 
Aunt Bessie was nothing loath. She had worked for the two 
boys all her youth and did not utterly rebel at the prospect of 
having to slave for them in her old age. For she fancied that 
the extent of their claim merely entitled them to live upon her. 
However, they announced their intention of selling the place for 
what it would bring, quite callous as to what would l)ecome of the 
penniless and homeless old woman who had mothered them — 
and in speaking of her they used a vile name. 

The epithet had struck poor Aunt Bessie like a whip-lash and 
had goaded her into fighting the proceedings. 

" But she ain't got nothing to fight," concluded Samuel Hanse, 
sadly. " She admits all right that she and Joe never had no 
* extra marriage ' as she calls it, but she just peacefully makes fun 
of Judge and the others when they say she ain't no wife and she 
tells, — * Boys, if I've been a good true wife to Joe for forty 
years, raising his brothers, nursing him and them when they was 
sick, cooking their victuals, hearing them their prayers, sewing 
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their clothes, working myself to skin and bone for 'em, how eaii 
the turning up of the very license that made me Joe's wife undo 
it all now that Joe's dead i Boys, don't be so silly. Get done fool- 
ing and let me go home. I won't be there so very long. CanH 
Jase and Ike wait till I'm with Joe^ ' " 

Jurewell had the pleased look which he wore when he was play- 
ing chess and was planning ** mate in two moves." 

*' She admits she was never married ? " he asked. 

** Admits it plum out." 

*' Admits that she knew it from the first?" 

^' All along. Evid( iitly she and that p<K)r old fool of an Unclr' 
J«K^ never got over shaking hands with theyselves for their thrift 
in saving a parson's fee." 

*' And yet she is innocent of wrong doing? " 

** As a baby. Aunt liessie is sure an angel on earth if there 
ever was one. That license looked like law and gospel to her and 
does still." 

" And have not the two men feeling enough to let the queer old 
soul alone for the few years she has to live ? " 

Samuel Hanse spat in the dust. " That for Jase's feelings," he 
said. He spat again. " And that for Ike's." 

** You say she nursed them ? " 

** Through typhoid. Watched 'em night and day 'for ten 
weeks." 

Jurewell had drawn out a notebook and was jotting things 
down. 

'* And raised them from l)oyhood ? " 

'* From babyhood. Jase was a year old and Ike thR'c when 
their parents died and Joe and Bessie took 'em." 

" How much is the farm worth ? " 

" Jase and Ike would be hard pushed to get four thousand." 

The two had now reached the schoolhouse, an old wooden 
building from whose windows hung crowds of struggling rustics, 
testifying to the greater crowds behind them. Outside, children, 
dogs, and vehicles made the scene look like a camp meeting. 

Pushing his way inside, Jurewell noted that a sort of inter- 
mission was evidently taking place, for business order was en- 
tirely suspended and a babel of talk was going on. Hulking big 
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men, wedged in the little seats, kept their uncomfortable places, 
fearing to lose them should they get up to stretch their legs. Some 
few were making an unembarrassed lunch from huge sandwiches, 
taking unconcerned bites almost in their companions' faces. A 
proud urchin, barefooted and perspiring, who would not have 
sold out his stand for a million, was carrying around a bucket 
of water, and a tin cup. He was working twice as hard as there 
was any need to and consequently was multiplying his own en- 
joyment. 

The Judge, a gray-haired man of about fifty, was seated at 
the teacher's desk and was pretending to take deep interest in 
some papers before him concerning the ever vital country question 
of boundary fences, fences not put up where they should be, or put 
up where they should not be. He was the only one who was not 
audibly espousing Aunt Bessie's cause, which had evidently been 
lost 

Jase and Ike having absolutely no henchmen in that quarter 
of the globe were reduced to the necessity of talking to 
each other, and it may be said that both had a most 
undesirable listener. . They were intensely stupid men and made 
the fact more than patent by their constantly repeated assertion 
that they were too ** smart to be soft-soaped by everybody who 
came along." 

" Aunt Bessie " sat on one of the recitation benches. She was 
a tiny little creature, with washed-out blue eyes set deeply in a 
thin, spiritual face banded by hair so smooth and white that it 
looked like the demure linen of a nun. Her knotted old hands 
that never were comfortable in idleness were tremulously clasped 
in her decent black alpaca lap. She was of the type of women 
who can fight even all the foes of darkness when intrenched 
within the mystic solace and refuge of their own home, but who 
are absolutely stricken ,to the death when torn away from their 
familiar place; women who more tenderly love a geranium slip 
they have raised in a tin can than the finest blossoms that may be 
bought; women to whom each chair is a sacred family heirloom, 
each garden shrub a record of events, being either a monument to 
some hope's achievement, or a shaft to mark the grave where a 
hope lies buried. 
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" Jase and Ike never planted the lilac hedge/' she was saying, 
in a wondering tone to three or four women around her. " How 
can it be their place ? " Then, slightly raising her voice so as to 
be heard at the desk, ^^Jimmie, you know who planted the lilacs, 
'cause you helped me, — you was a little boy about ten." 

" Jimmie " convulsively tightened his grip on his pencil, but 
gave no other sign of having heard the appeal, — not but what 
the sympathetic distress on his face showed heartfelt corrobora- 
tion of every word she said. His duty had plainly been a hard 
one. 

" Now Jedge Kinney — he's a man of good horse sense," Jason 
Hull was saying to his brother, both furtively glimpsing the 
eulogised one to see if the praise was effective. " Jedge isn't going 
to hev honest men cheated of their lawful due." 

*•' And lawful it is," said Isaac, glancing scowlingly around in 
criticism of the general condemnation. " Who could the farm be- 
long to, if not us, the sole survivin' relatives of brother Joe who 
never married and never had no children ? " 

" Jimmie," quavered Aunt Bessie gently, " can't you make 
'em shut up? Don't seem hardly brotherly for 'em to talk that 
way about Joe, and Joe dead." 

The tow-haired little Ganymede with the water having here 
come near to Jurewell, he gave him his card and asked him to 
take it to " His Honor," amending the title, at the boy's stare, 
to the more familiar one of " Jim Kinney." 

That the name on the card was not so unknown to His Honor 
as it had been to Samuel Hanse was evidenced immediately by 
the expectant look which appeared in Judge Kinney's face as he 
raised his eyes to hunt among the throng for the owner of the 
bit of pasteboard just handed to him. 

Jurewell met the glance and bowed profoundly. 

" Have I your permission to say a few words ? " he asked. 

*^ Certainly, Mr. Jurewell," said the Court, not needing to 
request silence, for a curious hush was already established. Every 
eye was on the stranger who spoke so authoritatively. 

" Your condescension in permitting me to speak is as great 
and unusual as is my effrontery in asking for the favor, but in 
extenuation let me say that great and unusual also is the interest 
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taken by me in the circumstances of the case which has just been 
heard, your decision concerning which does credit to your sense 
of justice, refusing, as it does, to be biased even by the weighty 
considerations of sentiment and your personal regard for the 
parties chiefly involved." Jurewell was in the realms of pure 
guesswork at the moment, but, inclining his head deferentially 
to Aunt Bessie and nodding with scant ceremony in indication of 
the brothers Hull, he found that public opinion was with him and 
Therefore proceeded jubilantly. " These — gentlemen," he con- 
tinued, nodding again at the victors, and poising on the word so 
as to render it distinctly uncomfortable, ** are to be congratulated 
that the law is no respecter of persons and has consequently put 
into their hands the power to recover the property that so right- 
fully belongs to them." 

Jase and Ike, who had been slightly uneasy, now cheered visi- 
bly, undeterred by the dissent which quivered over the assembly, 
and by the fact that Aunt Bessie's pale blue eyes, which had been 
fixed hopefully upon the stranger, not unprepared to see in him a 
heaven-sent champion, had filled with heart-break and disappoint- 
ment again. 

" To the relinquisher of the property," went on Jurewell 
turning to her, " I have this to say : although in the eyes of the 
Lord and in the esteem of the community, there is no stain upon 
her fair fame, she being the most faithful of wives, the most 
honest and honorable of women, still, the law having decreed that 
she never owned a wife's position, the law takes cognizance of the 
fact that she therefore holds a valid claim against the estate." 
Tapping the paper upon which he had been making notes, but 
carefully refraining from explaining that they were but notes, 
Jurewell said impressively, '^ Here is a statement of the claim 
presented, — For forty years of service, as housekeeper to the late 
Joe Cummin, rated at five dollars a week, nine thousand six hun- 
dred dollars ; ten years' service as governess to the half brothers 
of the deceased, two thousand four hundred dollars; ten weeks' 
service as sick nurse, two hundred dollars, — total fourteen thou- 
sand dollars. This is a just and lawful claim, the payment of 
which the claimant will certainly exact. The value <3f the prop- 
erty being but four thousand dollars, it seems hardly likely that 
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she will accept from Isaac and Jason Hull a deed to the farm in 
equitable exchange, yet my advice to her would be to do so." 

The fine points in Jurewell's presentment appealed first to the 
clerk of the court, a sunburnt young man in a bright pink shirt, 
and he emitted a prolonged chuckle, his Honor soon followed the 
example, finally the whole throng joined in, sending around the 
.school house a laugh which rang as joyously as a cheer, bringing 
amazed resentment but to two. 

*' ^lonkey business isn't law," they shouted thrc^ateningly. 

But Aunt Bessie held otherwise. Pressing to JurewelFs side, 
she took his hand and kissed it humbly. 

'* It's good of you, sir. Thank you, sir," she said, timidly. No 
further words could she find, but the big tears which rolled down 
her cheeks made words unnecessary. Then turning to the Judge, 
bhe dipped a little curtsy and said with meek determination, 
"*' Jimmie, I think I'm through here, and so I'm going home." 

Quite refusing to bother her head with the ideas that Jason 
and Isaac might fight the case and that it might be long before 
an}' reversal could be made in her favor, satisfied that her friends 
would never shut in her face the kindly door which Jurewell had 
opened, she kissed again the helping hand, bobbed again to the 
Court, and then thankfully trudged out into the sunlight, her face 
turned towards the little farm where she had come as a bride, 
forty years ago, where she had lived with " Joe," where she had 
held him in her arms when he died, and, from where she had 
buried him — with clusters of lilac on his quiet heart, — the only 
place which could be " home " to her, on this side of eternity. 
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The Prodigal* 

BT JAMS8 FRANCIS DWYBB. 

T comes to every wanderer at some time in his 
wanderings," said Gait, looking out through the 
dirty window of Bhatto Ghan's River Alley 
restaurant at Singapore. *^ It comes to every 
one of us drifters, and when the voice is strong 
enough we strike the home traiL" 

*'Ay, ay,^* murmured Maloney, a little red-headed Irishman, 
who acted as agent for a Jew firm at Calcutta. " It's right you 
are, Sandy/' 

** There is no such person as a cosmopolitan," growled the big 
Scotchman. "I thought I met one once when we were jerking 
a trestle bridge over a stream up at Simla, but he was a fraud. 
He left one night and when I went round to his bungalow in the 
morning I found a little scrap of paper stuck in the thatch. It 
just read: *Gk)ne home to England.' Yes, by the axe of Bruce 
that was all — not another word. And that sun-tanned devil had 
been telling me month after month that he had neither home nor 
country." 

" Ay, ay," chanted Maloney. " I've said the same, bad luck 
to me." 

" I cursed him over-right, the Lascar serang," continued Gait, 
** but that old monkey-faced nigger told me to stop. * His mother 
looked at him last night,' said he. 'His mother is in England, 
damn his brown hide,' I growled. *It doesn't matter,' squeaked 
that old bag of bones, ' his mother has been seeking him for years, 
and last night she looked into his eyes as he slumbered, and he has 
gone to her. It is always so, Sahib. Some day the mother's eyes 
will find them if they sit on the rim of the earthy and when they 
see her in their dreams they go back.' " 

Gait banged his glass upon the century-old taUe, and .when 

* Copyright, 1909, by Th« Sbortstory Publishing Company. Oopyrlght Mcurvd In GrMi 
Britain. All rights reserved. 
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Bhatto Qhan had delivered the drinks, a silence fell upon the 
group. The hot sun turned the street puddles into vapor masses 
that floated upwards, thick and stifling, and the voices from the 
caf^ chantant came through in intermittent bursts as if they had 
seized favorable moments when the air was clear. 

There were five in the party, and no man was within three thou- 
sand miles of his birthplace. It was Maloney's recital of an at- 
tempt he made to reach Cork that had caused the Scotchman to 
make his observations. The little Irishman had shipped as a 
stoker on a big P. & O. boat at Melbourne, but the red mouths in 
the bowels of the ship had eaten up his homelonging before he 
reached Colombo. There, Maloney deserted, and deferred the 
pleasure of re-visiting Queenstown till his pocket could pay for 
superior travelling accommodation. 

Presently Meehlin shifted his long legs and knocked the ashes 
from his pipe. 

'* That's right about the voice," he said, with the air of a man 
who knows that his assertion is incontrovertibla "I know all 
about the voice. I struck Wellington, New Zealand, in 1900; 
rode down on a leaking wind-jammer from Vancouver, and the 
voice found me the moment I was on the quay. One of the New 
Zealand Steamship Company's boats was just getting ready to 
buck across to Sydney, and the voice made me buy a forty-shilling 
steerage ticket an' hike aboard. Every mile of that trip the voice 
got to whisperin' stronger. * Jimmy,' it said, ^you haven't seen 
yer old mother for seven years — seven years, just think of it 
Never mind about yer stepfather, Jimmy, don't think of yer 
little differences with him. If he kicks yer again, like he did be- 
fore, don't take any notice of him.' That was the tune it sang 
to me. Oh, yes, Gait is Johnny-on-the-spot when he gives lingo 
about the voice. It gets you all right. The one that called me 
was a sort of two-thousand-mile radius voice. While I was buzzin' 
about up round Seattle I didn't hear it, but the moment I struck 
windy Wellington, it fairly poured into me sound accumulators, 
and before we sighted Sydney Heads I couldn't get any sleep at 
nights because it kept reproaching me for stayin' away too long. 

" The moment I tumbled on to the wharf, the voice swirled me 
up George Street to the railway station, I bought a second-class 
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ticket for Bourke, and then went across the road to get something 
to eat before the Western Mail pulled out for its run to the Darl- 
ing. I couldn't eat; felt as if I had a balloon in me insides, so 
I came back and cursed the porters until we swung out. All the 
way up in the train that voice made me sick with joy. The old 
bare gumtrees, the ti-tree scrub, the gray plains, the dusty drovers, 
every bloomin' thing got tuggin' at me heart strings, an' when I 
got out at Bourke I felt all sore roimd the ribs like as if some one 
had been slammin' me with sixteen-ounce gloves." 

Maloney made a sound that resembled a suppressed sob, and 
Meehlin looked at him curiously. 

" My dad had been a * cockatoo selector,' you know. We had 
a little patch between twx> big patches, and the scjuatters on the 
two big lots hated Dad like poison. When he died. Mother mar- 
ried McCarty just to have a man round the place to give back lip 
to the boundary riders, and it was that little mean-souled son of a 
gun w^ho snapped my home cable an' set me driftin' in the first 
place. However, the voice told me to forget all that, an' I tried to. 
When I announced myself that evening he pumped my right hand 
up an' down like a feller that's tryin' to restore breathin' in some 
guy who has been in the wet, but I took it agreeable, an' you could 
hear the swish of the wings of Peace when I was telling about me 
wanderings. 

" Next day that little knock-kneed hound of a stepfather asked 
me to give him a hand in poleaxeing a steer, and I agreed to whip 
the pelt off just to show him I hadn't forgotten the game. I was 
three parts through with the job when the door of the shed opened 
and a mounted trooper covered me with his popgun. The voice 
wasn't doing much calling at that minute. You see, Stepdad 
hadn't a calf of his own to kill in honor of my return, so he had 
grabbed one of the nearest squatters an' that cop caught me red- 
handed. Cattle duffing had been getting too common an' they 
were watching round. The cop took me an' he took Steixlad, too, 
tied us one to each stirrup iron. That was pretty good luck for 
McCarty. 

" They must have seen I w as in a bit of a temper, 'cause they 
put us into two different cells, but there Avas a little hole in the 
slabs, an' all through the night that old calf-stealer kept asking 
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me to shoulder the blame of the whole show. ' They didn't catch 
me, Jimmy,' he kept on saying, over an' over again, ' They only 
caught you, Jimmy.' * What's the good of two of us going in? 
Who'll look after your mother, Jimmy ? Who'll shear the sheep ? 
Who'll keep yer little brother at school, Jimmy ? ' It wasn't the 
voice that pulled me aboard the steamer Wairapa that I heard that 
night. He got me that mad that I poked my finger in his eye 
when he was looking through the hole, an' I got a little peace after 
that. 

" Well, that jury believed McCarty. They sent that old scoun- 
drel back home, and a new voice came to my ears. It was the 
voice of the trail that called me day an' night for two years while 
I lay in Dubbo jail, an' when I used to look at the guards on the 
wall I swore I'd never imitate the prodigal son again. Those were 
the three kinds of voices I heard. First, the voice that calls you 
home, — the one Gait was tellin' you about ; secondly, the voice of 
that old calf-stealing cuss in Bourke lock-up; and thirdly, the 
voice of the trail." 

Maloney broke the silence. " Did you go back — afterwards ? " 
he asked. 

'* Did I ? " cried Meehlin, the arm muscles hunching under the 
sleeves of his coat "No, I was afraid. I was afraid that I 
might kill him or that he might kill another calf. One of the two 
things might have happened, an' I would have got the worst of 
the deal. I'm off calves an' stepfathers for all time." 

He stood up, stretched his great frame, and walked down to the 
water front where craft of all nations rocked in the yellow waters, 
their masts, like gigantic fingers, beckoning to stay-at-home folk 
to whom the trail had never called. 



i i i 
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The Goat and the Ghosts** 

BY HOMER CROY. 

HE girl calmly reached into the bait-can, deftly 
attached a bit of meat to the fish-hook, and 
dropped the line into a pail of water. She 
leaned forward, peering down into the water in 
breathless suspense as 'if she expected each 
moment to land the prize catch of the season. 
Her jeweled hand held the pole with suppressed excitement. It 
was a pretty, athletic but still girlish figure. Over her face was 
a heavy veil. 

A crowd quickly congregated around the girl and the bucket. 
The citizens of the sleepy little college town of Manchester became 
eager with excitement, and packed in around the fisherwoman. 
It lacked five minutes of midday; the spring sun glowed down 
kindly. It was just the sort of day to set one thinking of baited 
lines, shady pools, and of leaping fish. But the river was three 
miles away, and the nearest lake was at least ten. The water in 
the pail was so clear that the bottom could be seen quite plainly. 
The bait was the only thing in the water. 

The girl jerked the bamboo pole with the quick snap of an ac- 
complished fisherwoman. The line came up empty. Her actions 
plainly showed that it was a keen disappointment that the imag- 
inary fish had escaped. She looked critically at the bait, then 
dropped the line again. 

The crowd gathered in closer, but still the fair fishergirl was 
apparently as utterly by herself as if she were in the wilds of Can- 
ada instead of on the main street of Manchester, Iowa. A look of 
wondering curiosity flashed from one to another of those gath- 
ered, but no one had an explanation. A fleshy man whispered 
over his shoulder to a companion, " Do you suppose she is — ? ^' 
He finished by tapping his forehead. 

^Copjiight, 1909, by The Shortotory Publishing Company. Copyright mootwI In Great 
Britain. All rights reserred. 
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THE GOAT AND THE GHOSTS. 16 

His friend shook his head vigorously. 

The girl occasionally glanced at the clock on 4;he courthouse 
steeple half a block away. When the noon hour began pealing; 
forth she wound up her line, un jointed her pole and turned away. 

An understanding smile burst over the face of the crowd, as 
the people began to take their separate ways. " A sorority initia- 
tion," said one. "Don't you see? It is one of their stunts?" 

As the girl started off down the street, a pleasant faced young 
man from the edge of the crowd hurried up and raised his hat. 
" I beg your pardon," said he, " but I wish to compliment you 
on how well you did it. It was the best I ever saw, and my en- 
thusiasm has moved me to speak to you." 

The girl turned to him in wonderment, and removed her 
veil. 

" You st»e," the well built young man hastened on to explain, 
" I saw your pledge button. My sweetheart is a member of that 
sorority, too. T already half way feel as if I knew you. I am 
a stranger here. I have brought a show to this town which will 
open to-morrow. I have trained animals, trick ponies and the like. 
I am a college fraternity man myself, but this year I am out with 
my little show trying to make enough money to put me through 
school next year. I have gone through those initiation cere- 
monies myself, so I can sympathize with you." 

Miss Verna Avery had merely been carrying out one of the in- 
itiation decrees of the. college Greek letter society into which she 
was about to be fully initiated. For a week now she had been 
doing all kinds of ridiculous things, such whimsical oddities as 
only college girls can think of. The day before she had taken 
her knitting and gone to the President's house, sat serenely down 
in the parlor, taken the ball of yarn out of the basket, and meth- 
odically set to work. The President's wife had been a little 
horrified at first, but soon saw that it was a sorority " stunt " 
and had laughed heartily at the joke. 

The two fell into step. " Well, this is rather unceremonious," 
laughed Miss Avery, " but when one is a neophyte one does 
things a little bit out of the ordinary. But the worst of it is 
yet to come. I didn't mind that little exhibition up on the cor- 
ner an much as I dread what is t^ take place to-night. I have 
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to ride the goat, as we say, to-night for proper. I have begged 
the girls to tell me something about it, but they maintain that 
sphinx silence that makes one's blood grow cold. Every time I 
speak of what is to take place to-night, they shiver and look 
sorry for me. I just know they will do something awful to me.'' 

" You mustn't let them frighten you that way," solaced the 
young man. " It is never as bad as you expect. I remember 
that the night before I was taken in I didn't sleep a wink." 

" But you don't know our girls," said Verna Avery, gaining 
confidence. *' I am so noisy and rompety around the house and 
play so many tricks on the other girls that they are going to 
make up for it to-night. Every time you don't do something 
they want you to during your neophyte period you have to make 
up for it good and strong goat night. Last night, after I had 
played tennis all evening, and was as hungry as a mythological 
bear, and just as I was sitting down to dinner, they wanted me 
to go down town — clear down to the post-office — after a two- 
cent stamp. I didn't go — I was too hungry. I am so afraid 
of what they will do to me to-night." 

" Haven't they given you any idea of where they are going 
to take you ? " pursued the showman. 

" I know only this much — that they are going to take me 
to that old deserted house there," — pointing out a shambly 
frame at the end of a cross street setting back some little distance 
from the road — ** and there finish up the ceremonies. That's 
where the goat comes in." 

The showman whistled. " I've got an idea," he exclaimed. 

The two turned off into a side street where the young man 
unfolded his scheme. 

A long line of ghosts slipped in silence down the middle of 
the street toward a deserted, gloomy house. Two ghosts at the 
head led a shrinking figure clad in black. No straggling pedes- 
trians were on the lone street ; the only sound was the soft shuf- 
fle of a dozen pairs of shoes in the dirt. 

A marshal ghost fitted a key, and pushed open the door. The 
hinges creaked dismally. Inside, in a big, deserted room, a 
circle formed silently, save now and then for the complaint of 
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a loose board. Half sitting, half standing, the circle gathered 
around the helpless figure in the middle. One flickering candle 
sot in a death's-head threw distorted, dancing shadows. The 
low, subdued breathing of the girls made the air fairly pulsate 
with tension and uncanniness. 

One of the girls arose and stood over the candidate as she 
bowed with her head to the floor. " Oh, unworthy seeker after 
the shrine of Zeta," said as sepulchral a voice as the head 
initiator could command, with halting deliberation, " thou art 
now before the holy Altar of Rodolomas. In the tests that have 
gone before thou hast proved thyself worthy, but there is still 
one more test, a more trying one, a hundred times more difficult, 
that thou must pass through before thou mayest bear the title of 
Zeta." The initiator-in-chief paused a moment, while intense 
silence filled the house. At the signal all the girls held their 
breath. A rafter creaked, and each girl seized her neighbor. 
Then the low, suppressed voice began again : " Before thee is 
the cold, dry death's-head — bend forward — kiss it — then the 
Altar of Rodolomas willst be opened to thee. Now, if thou fail- 
est — " 

A decided shuflBe and scratching of toe-nails filled the room. 
The voice stopped abruptly, and pained silence held while some- 
thing came in short, heavy leaps out of an adjoining room to- 
ward the girls. Two eyes glowed in the dark. The pale candle 
in the skull showed a furred animal leaping into the air, com- 
ing nearer every moment. It paused, sniffed on the floor a mo- 
ment, its tongue licked up something, then it leaped again much 
nearer the hushed, trembling girls. 

A series of wild shrieks filled the room, and with a common 
fear the girls flew to the door and tumbled out, and ran in mad, 
terror-stricken haste down the road. Not one stopped or looke<l 
back until the sorority house was reached. Even with the 
lights on they sat there in cold, blanched fear. 

" It leaped as high as my head," declared one, drawing back 
into the davenport. 

" I heard it growl," exclaimed another. " I am positive I 
did. It was a low, guttural growl, like a panther's ! " 

The door-bell rang. The girls leaped to their feet as if the 
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animal might still be pursuing them. When the door was finally 
opened, Verna Avery was calmly standing there. 

" It took you a long time to open the door," she said, compla- 
cently arranging her hair. She looked no more frightened than 
if she had merely walked around the block. 

" But what — where — what was it ? " echoed a dozen fright- 
ened voices. 

Verna Avery sat down at the piano and exasperatingly ran 
the scale. At last she turned around, and seemed to be struck 
of a sudden with an idea. '^ Oh, say, girls, I have some passes 
for that new show that has just come to town if you want to go 
to-morrow. They say that they have a trained kangaroo there 
that leaps around over the floor and picks up lumps of sugar. 
The manager himself told me that it was very gentle and wouldn't 
hurt anybody." 

^* But what in the world have you in that pocket ? " exclaime<l 
one of the girls, pointing to Verna Avery's bulging side pocket 

**Sugar," smiled Verna Avery. 
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Gmducted by the Deceased* 

BY WALTER MAY. 

ALTINGLY the members of the Carbondale 
Orchestra Club finished their concert and de- 
scended from the hall to their social room. 

Fritz Liebknecht, the genial tobacconist, 
carefully deposited his cello in its case and 
looked around good-humoredly at the de 
spondent faces of his comrades, his blue eyes twinkling behind 
his glasses. 

" Veil ? " he said interrogatively. 

" It was a frost — a cold, white, hoary frost ! " wailed Ellen 
Lloyd, the little schoolma'am, dropping her violin case heavily 
upon the table. The others assented gloomily. 

" Why they not come no more to our concerts ? " demanded 
Liebknecht, drawing forth a meerschaum from his locker and 
filling it. 

" Well, why don't they ? '' echoed Grifiith Evans, the conduc- 
tor, gloomily. 

Ellen Lloyd sat looking thoughtfully into the fire. Presently 
she spoke. 

" T believe it's owing to Tom Marshall's death. He founded 
the Club. He always conducted at our concerts. Naturally, 
the people came to think that the club couldn't exist without 
him. They don't realize that he brought us up to the point 
where we could go on by ourselves. Grif is a good conductor, 
and we are doing good work — high-class work. If they only 
would realize, and support us 1 If they don't, we may lose our 
Club home ! " 

There was a dejected murmur of assent. 

" If Tom had only lived, he would have pulled us through," 
mused Anna Marik, the cornetist. 

* Copjrlght, 1900. ty The Shoitstory PubllBbing Compftny. Copyright secured In Oreftt 
BrttalD. All rights reserred. 
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20 CONDUCTED BY THE DECEASED. 

Here Paulsen, the big Swede, who played the trombone, took 
his pipe from his mouth and spoke reflectively. 

" Tom just lived music ! Many a time in the mine I pass the 
forge and hear Tom's hammer tap, tap, the iron — always a tune 
— always some tune that sing itself in bees head. I call out the 
tune as I pass. Often I am right." 

" The Largo was his favorite always,'' said Miss Marik, 
reflectively. 

" Let us blay dot Largo for gut night," suggested Liebknecht. 
reaching for his cello case. There was, however, no answer to 
this suggestion ; so the old man paused and puffed reflectively 
at his meerschaum. 

" Gott im Himmel ! " he exclaimed suddenly. " Dass ist es, 
dass ist es ! Ve vill do it, yes ! " 

Thereupon he reached over, and opening the case handed 
Ellen Lloyd her instrument. She took it and mechanically 
timed the strings. The others made no move. He drew forth 
his cello and, reaching for the switch, turned off the electric 
light, thus leaving the room illumined only by the fire glow. 

" You vill not assist ? " he queried, looking around. " Denn 
vill ve do it allein, Fraulein Ella. Begin now," he whispered. 
Soft and low sang the strings in Handel's Wonder Melody. 
One by one the listeners took their instruments, and before the 
end many were playing. It was Ellen's violin which led, but so 
clear was their memory for their late loved leader, that to many 
it seemed as though he stood before them again, baton in hand, 
leading with the old familiar gestures. 

" O Tom, Tom ! " murmured Ellen, as she lowered her violin. 
" If you were only with us, you would pull us through ! " 

" He vill do it, yes ! " exclaimed Liebknecht, waving his 
cello bow. " By der next concert ! You leaf dot to me ! Dot 
hall sail be pack full ! Zey sail pay premium for de seat ! He 
vill pull us out of dot hole ! Yah, he vill do it ! " 

He began to pace excitedly up and down the room. 

" What are you saying, Fritz ? " demanded Paulsen, amused 
at the old man's excitement. 

" I mean vat I say ! You do vat I say und dot hall sail be 
pack full ! Efery seat iss taken 1 Ve vill do it, yes ! " 
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He nodded emphatically and his comrades crowded around 
him, eager and curious. 

" What will we do ? " demanded Evans. 

" Diss ve vill do. You vill lead us. You vill haff de finest 
program you cann make, und ve vill practise like der Teufell 
De last piece vill be de Largo. Effery efening ve vill blay it 
mit de lights out and mitout notes. Denn, next mont', ve vill 
giff a concert. De Largo ist der last biece on der program. 
De hall iss pack, yes ! Dey se dot ve are still alife, dot ve still 
can play ! " 

" How can you pack the hall, Fritz ? " demanded Evans, 
sceptically. 

" No, I not dell you dat, I do it ! You leaf to me de adveiv 
tising. If I not do it, I bay all dot cost, und, yess, I forfeit 
all my stock in dot club-house ! " He nodded emphatically. 

" We will all lose our stock, for that matter," said Ellen. 
*• If we can't get the people out we'll lose everything. The 
mortgage will take it all. Say, Grif, let's take a chance with 
Fritz. We can't lose by it." 

Griffith Evans, president and leader of the club, stood lean- 
ing on the mantel, staring moodily into the fire. 

" What do you mean to do, Fritz ? " he asked. 

The old man came close to him and looked up squarely into 
his eyes. " I say noting ! I do it, but I say notings, to you, to 
any man ! Not till dot concert. You leaf dot to me. I do it 1 " 

" I believe you will, Dutchy," cried Evans smiting him on 
the back. " What say you all? Shall we leave it to Fritz? 
Aye or No?" 

There was a shout of " Aye." 

Never had the club worked harder. Never had the rehear- 
sals been conducted with such snap and vigor as in the days 
that followed. Even in Marshall's time they had never played 
so well. Evans gained confidence as the players improved and 
his conducting showed steadily increasing technical command. 
No one would think of failure, yet not one had the slightest 
knowledge of how success might be attained, of how Fritz 
would keep his promise. He said only: 

" You do your part — I do mine, yes 1 " 
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And after each rehearsal they would turn out the lights, and 
play the Largo. For this they had no leader. They followed 
the voice of Ellen's violin, and as she played she seemed to see 
before her the figure of their old director, Marshall. 

At length came the day for announcing the concert, and as 
the men of the club started that morning for the mines they 
were not less amazed than were their fellow-townsmen to read 
the posters everywhere displayed. After the formal announce- 
ment was this: 

SPECIAL: 
The concert will be concliMled by a rendering of the LARGO, 
to be conducted in person by THOMAS MARSHALL, 



Black with the grime of the mines, and thoroughly angry, 
Grif Evans stalked into Liebknecht's tobacco shop, on his way 
home from work that night. 

" What do you mean, Fritz, by such nonsense ? You may 
be a fool yourself if you want to, but you have no right to make 
fools of us all! Everybody is guying us! What do you mean 
by it?" 

Fritz calmly puffed his pipe. 

" You vant to know, Grif ? " he asked, calmly. 

" Yes, I do ! " exploded the irate leader. 

" Yah, I tink so. More as fifty fellers haf been here already, 
yes. Dey vant to know! Dey don't find out! Nobody knows 
dat but me. Dey all come out to dot concert. Dot hall vas 
full! See?" 

The big Welshman looked the little German in the eye. 

" Well, Fritz," he said, slowly, " they will come sure ; also 
they'll mob us if you cheat them. But it's done now. There's 
no way out. If you fail, the club is ruined. What are you 
going to do ? " 

"You vill see vat you shall see," replied the other, calmly 
smoking. 

Evans drew a long breath. "All right, Fritz. I say *nod- 
ings', but if I find you have been playing with us, I'll boot 
you down the main shaft of the mine." 

Fritz nodded, quite imperturbed. 
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Despite a blustering storm, the hall was crowded the night 
of the concert. Never had the orchestra played better, never 
had the enthusiasm of the audience been more inspiring. There 
were two solos only, Ellen Lloyd's and another on the French 
Horn. .Most of the program was orchestral, and running all 
through the evening was a sense of eager, tense expectancy. All 
waited for the last, the Largo. 

The hall was new and unfamiliar, and to no one did it seem 
particularly strange that the orchestra should be seated in an 
unusual manner. The director's stand was at the rear of the 
stage and the orchestra faced him, with backs to the audience. 
Behind the director was a drapery of flags. 

With the last notes of the " Kaiser March," Evans stepped 
down from his stand, which was quickly pushed aside. Fritz 
Liebknecht leaned over and pressed an electric button. A beam 
of light flashed across the hall on to the draperies, and the other 
lights went out. Slowly, then, the flags were lowered, and on a 
white screen, thus revealed, shone the face of their well loved, 
but departed leader, Tom Marshall. 

A brief round of applause followed, and even before it had 
subsided the picture changed, and before the surprised audience 
appeared upon the screen the flicker of a motion picture. A 
rustle and a murmur of voices greeted this, swelling into a per- 
fect roar of applause, as the people recognized Marshall him- 
self, stepping forward and bowing with grave dignity. A 
moment he seemed to pause and look around. Then, raising 
his baton, he signaled with the old familiar gesture. 

Instantly the instruments were brought in readiness, and 
then, in response to the baton of their dead leader, burst forth 
again the clear high harmony of that grand orchestral hymn. 
From the first note to the last they played it through, looking 
into the face of the man beside whose open grave they had 
played this same piece months before. As Ellen Lloyd arose, 
in answer to his gesture, to play her solo part, the tears were 
streaming from her eyes, and, as he smiled back into her face, 
she could scarcely calm herself to play. But she did play, as 
never before! Then, obedient to his signal, the other instru- 
ments took up their parts, each building up a little of the melo- 
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dioxis whole, which ends in that last grand chord of harmony. 
Then silence, and the figure on the screen bowed gravely and 
laid down his baton. The picture faded. A timid ripple of 
applause was hushed instantly, and the audience departed as 
from a church. 

" It vas like diss," explained Liebknecht, in the social room. 
" I go mit him to New York ; he see der Herr Professor. He 
muss to the hospital go, for to be operated. Der Herr Profes- 
sor say true, * You may be well, but also maybe you die.' He 
shall go in the hospital in two days or three days. 

" That night ve valk down the Bowery. Ve go in von of dem 
nickel theatre. Ve see the mofing bictures. He say to me, 
' Fritz f ' he say, ' I would like dat I haf my bicture taken like 
dat, for de club. I like dot dey feel I vos not dead, perhaps, 
ven I iss dead. Ve vill haf dot film taken, Fritz, und you keep 
it, und some day, perhaps, you make it a surprise. I vill make 
it dat ve play de Largo.''' 

Fritz puffed reminiscently on his meerschaum, and presently 
continued. 

" Veil, ve vent next day to de bicture place und made ar- 
rangements. He said : ' Ve vill blay de Largo. Here iss de 
violins, imd here de brasses,' undsoweiter; und he said it all so, 
und so ; und he said * Here ist Ellen, mit her violin, und hier 
sie steht ven see play de solo.' Nun ! He took hiss baton und, 
— und, — veil, you haf gesehen! Dass ist alles." 

There was silence when he finished. Then Ellen reached for 
her instrument. The old man turned off the light and all lis- 
tened while Ellen's violin again sang Tom Marshall's favorite 
piece. As she finished she wiped her eyes with her kerchief and 
said, 

" We all loved him." 

And Fritz answered, " Yah ; und ve still haf him mit una, 
yess." 
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Mrs. Bilgcr's Victory** 

EMMA S. JONES AND GBIK TURNER. 

[This story appeared In Thb Black Cat thirteen years ago and is reprinted b/ 
request.] 

HE railroad had killed her muley cow, and the 
railroad had got to pay for it, — so said Mrs. 
Bilger. 

Mrs. Bilger was a widow lady residing in 
the suburbs of Grafton, on the hills of Southern 
Pennsylvania. Grafton is not an imposing 
place. It is situated in a hole in the woods mowed out by the 
sawmill, which forms its principal industry. The business life in 
Grafton consists in feeding this sawmill, and, as it is not a large 
one, the town cannot be called populous even at its centre. The 
situation of Mrs. ^Bilger's place, in the outskirts, would have 
reasonably been called retired if it had not been for the fact that 
the P. D. & Q. Railroad ran through her front yard. In this way 
a good proportion of the population of the United States passed 
through Mrs. Bilger's dooryard. Few, however, stopped, except 
when some train got stalled at the foot of the grade before her 
house. The P. D. & Q. engines can climb almost anything but 
a tree, but occasionally in the winter they had to take two or 
three starts at this grade; it was the worst on the whole road. 
Occasionally, also, Mrs. Bilger had calls from railroad men, who 
stopped to drink at her celebrated spring. 

The late Mr. Bilger had left his widow her small house and 
clearing, an eight-year-old son, a double-barrelled shot-gun, and 
her muley cow. A few melancholy hens completed the inven- 
tory of the estate. Mrs. Bilger, who was a woman of character, 
made the best of her resources. She herself tickled the shallow 
surface of her portion of the earth till it burst forth every sum- 
mer into a sickly grin of scanty potatoes and corn, while her con- 
scientious hens converted the minor by-products of the farm into 

•Copyrljrht, 1896, bv The Shortstory Pabllshinff Co. 

^Coprriffbt, 1909, by The Shortstory Publishing Company. Copyright secured In Great 
Britain. A 11 rights reserved. 
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marketable produce. Her main trust, however, had always been 
put in her muley cow, who had furnished her a good supply of 
milk, for which she found a ready sale. 

This muley cow would probably not have taken a prize ou 
fancy points at a cattle show; still she was a patient, industrious 
animal, and a good provider. But at last, unfortunately, the 
extreme scarcity of provisions drove her to night work, and 
she wandered on to the railroad track and unintentionally ran 
against a freight train in the dark. In the morning Mrs. Bilger 
discovered little more than a fine line of Hamburg steak stretch- 
ing towards the western horizon. It was a particularly hard blow 
to her, because she was on the eve of accepting a flattering oflFer 
of thirteen dollars for the animal. 

There was no doubt in Mrs. Bilger's mind from the first that 
the railroad would have to settle for her cow. So she informed 
the station agent the very day following the accident, and after 
protracted negotiations, which nearly lost th^ station agent his 
dinner, the latter agreed to forward a demand for settlement to 
headquarters. Mrs. Bilger didn't see why he couldn't settle for 
her martyred cow on the spot, but she was willing to make reason- 
able concessions. Her final price was twenty-three dollars. 

So, after awhile, the station agent forwarded her demand to the 
division superintendent, and after awhile the division superintend- 
ent forwarded it to the division claim agent, and after awhile 
the division claim agent decided he would send out a man to look 
up the case. A railroad company does not take unnatural haste 
in settling up the claims of a poor, ignorant widow. This rail- 
road's fatal mistake was that it did not know what kind of a 
widow it was dealing with. 

It took about three weeks in all for the railroad officials to get 
around to Mrs. Bilger's case, and Mrs. Bilger, deprived of her 
chief means of sustenance, was becoming somewhat dangerous. 
She viewed with increasing displeasure the railroad men in general, 
and especially those who came to get water from her spring. 

" Wal, ef they ain't got gall," she was accustomed to say to 
her Willie in this inten-al, " killing old muley cow, and then 
comin' here to get our water." 

Finally she decided to give her .ultimatum. 
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" Here, you," she said, when the section hands came np one 
noon for their daily supply, " you get out of thar. You don't 
get no more water out of my spring till you pay for my muley 
cow you killed/' 

" What muley cow ? We ain't killed no muley cow,'' said the 
astonished section hands ; but it was no use to talk to Mrs.- Bilger. 
The railroad had killed her cow, and to her the section hands 
constituted a part of one heartless and bloodthirsty corporation, 
which was responsible. They returned without the water. 

The boss, a fat man, who had somewhat of a determined char- 
acter himself, and who prided himself on his power of invective, 
was severely sarcastic on their return. 

" Gimme that pail, I'll show you how to get the water." He 
waddled off with the pail in a truly ferocious manner. 

Mrs. Bilger was in the house at the time. The section boss 
walked triumphantly up to the spring and stooped down to take 
up the water in his pail. The water was some way down in the^ 
ground, being confined in a shallow well, walled with stones, and 
as he was a very fat man, it took him some time to get down to it. 
Just as he was about to accomplish his purpose he suddenly 
toppled over head foremost into the spring with the graceful, 
tilting motion of a mud turtle falling off a log. Mrs. Bilger had 
waylaid him with her broom. 

The section boss was a very close fit for the spring, and he 
made up his mind several times before he unwedged himself that 
he was a drowned section boss. When he finally did get out, 
spluttering and swearing, he found himself looking into the 
muzzles of a double-barrelled shot-gun, like a pair of opera- 
glasses. He fled precipitately without his water bucket. 

Mrs. Bilger threw the bucket scornfully after him. " I won't 
take less'n thirty dollars now, cash down," was all she said. 

After that it was vain for a railroad man to attempt to use that 
spring. She watched it most of her spare time herself, and when 
she didn't she had her boy out. Whenever a railroad man came 
in sight the child's little piping voice sounded the guard mount, 
and his mother came on duty with her gun. She didn't say 
much, but she just walked back and forth before the spring with 
conscious strength pnd dignity in her bearing, and deep, har<l 
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lines about her mouth. A great many railroad men who had 
thought they wanted a drink before they saw her, found that thev 
were mistaken and turned away. 

By and by, however, the section boss got tired of this sort of 
thing. There was a good deal of work that year, raising the 
tracks on that grade, and there wasn't another spring for two 
miles. Finally he decided to negotiate with Mrs. Bilger. 

" That's right," said Mrs. Bilger, *^ you killed my cow and 
you've got to pay for her. She's wuth jest forty dollars." 

So the section boss sought out the road master and told him 
about the affair, and the road master told the division superintend- 
ent. It had been so long since the division superintendent had 
heard from the station master about Mrs. Bilger's cow that he had 
forgotten all about it Besides, it didn't sound like the same cow, 
anyway, the valuation being so different. So the division suix^r- 
intendent filed another report with the claim department. 

Mrs. Bilger, not hearing anything from her appeal for justice, 
frequented the station at Grafton a great deal, coming in about 
train time and talking violently to the station agent. Finally, the 
station agent agreed to write on again to the division superintend- 
ent. By this time Mrs. Bilger's price was fifty-two dollars. 

It so happened at this time that the division superintendent 
was off on a short vacation, and his substitute, in an excess of 
zeal, filed the third cow reported with the claim department. 

Before it reached there, however, the division claim agent had 
visited Mrs. Bilger with a check made out for her first asking 
price of twenty-three dollars. 

" Have you lost two cows, Mrs. Bilger ? " said he politely. 

" No, I hain't," that worthy woman replied, " only one ; but 1 
ain't going to take no twenty-three dollars for it. That cow will 
cost you just sixty-two dollars now." 

" But she wasn't worth any sixty-two dollars," he protested. 

" Yes she was, too," said Mrs. Bilger ; " countin' the time I've 
lost foolin' over the blame thing the last three months, an' all I've 
had to pay for butter and cheese, sixty-two dollars 's cheap. Be- 
sides, you can pay it just as well as not ; you know you've got 
the money. If you don't, I'll take it to the law." 

Mrs. Bilger was obstinate, and the claim agent took back his 
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check, and, acting on Mrs. Bilger's threat to go to law, sent over 
the first two papers on the case to the general claims attorney, in- 
tending to see him about it next day. Next day he was called off 
suddenly to another part of the road. While he was gone the 
second report from the station agent came along, with a bill for 
fifty dollars for Mrs. Bilger's muley cow, and, the department 
claim agent being away, was sent straight to the claims attorney. 
The three bills confused him. 

" What the devil are they doing down there, " said the claims 
attorney when the claim agent came back, " having a massacre 
of muley cows ? " 

It took the claim agent some time to explain. 

In the meantime Mrs. Bilger began to take the bit in her teeth. 
She now resolved to suspend traffic generally on the road till they 
paid some attention to her. For this purpose she secured an old 
red flannel shirt, and hitching it on the end of an axe helve, began 
to flag all the trains going up the grade industriously. 

" You killed my muley cow, and youVe got to pay for her," 
she said, when the trains came to a standstill. ^' I won't take 
lessen sixty-seven dollars for her.'' It is not necessary to state 
what the train hands said. 

The railroad men finally didn't pay any attention to her red 
flag at all, so far as stopping went, but as nobody knew just when 
she might decide to do something serious, like piling up a stone 
wall on the track, for instance, they watched that flag with con- 
siderable curiosity. 

And at last she did decide to do something. It was one Tues- 
day night. She put the boy to bed early; then she prepared 
for action. 

Filling two buckets from the half barrel of soft soap always 
kept on tap, and taking a bucket in each hand, Mrs. Bilger started 
out into the dark, and walked half a mile up the grade. Then 
she artistically applied her soft soap to about a quarter of a mile 
of the track. 

The next train was a freight due from the east about nine 
o'clock. She was late that night, and she came down that grade 
for all she knew how. When she struck that soft soap she slid 
ahead like a comet rollicking through space; the engine rocked 
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from side to side like a steam launch in a storm. The engineer 
saw there was something wrong in a minute, and whistled " down 
brakes " ferociously. The brakemen put on enough power on the 
brakes to lift her right off the tracks and hold her suspended in 
the air, but she just plunged ahead through the darkness, squirt- 
ing soft soap on all the surrounding landscape. 

" It's that damned Bilger woman again ! " yelled the engineer to 
the fireman. " What's she done bow I " 

^" Oh, my God 1 " said the fireman, thinking of his family ; 
"how do I know ?'* 

Then they both held on to the sides of the reeling cab and 
hoped hard. The engineer swore arpeggios to a sort of running 
obligato on the whistle. The train went by the station like a 
demoniac steam calliope escaped from a circus, with a frightened 
train hand hanging on the brake of every other car. When they 
finally stopped, two miles down the road, the engineer said he 
never had such an awful feeling in his life, — only he didn't say 
it that way. The fireman was quite seasick. 

The worst of it was, they didn't have the least idea what ailed 
them, because by that time all the soft soap was worn off the 
wheels. They hadn't the time to look around, anyway, because 
they had to get down on the next siding for the through ten 
o'clock passenger train. 

The express was extra heavy that night, and the engineer had a 
horrible rate of speed on her when she reached the grade. Never- 
theless, when she struck it she stopped short within two lengths. 
To the wild dismay of the engineer, the big drivers of his engine 
just whirled around and around like a top. The engine couldn't 
get up that grade any more than a man can lift himself by his 
boot straps. Finally the engineer stopped her, and he and the 
fireman got out to investigate. Up the grade in front of the 
engine the rails, in the beams of the headlight, stretched in two 
strangely glistening lines. 

" By thunder ! " exclaimed the fireman, stooping down ; " it's 
soft soap." 

" Now will you pay me for my muley cow ? " said a voice 
from the darkness. " If you don't, you'll never run your darned 
road again." 
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It was Mrs. Bilger. Her price had riseu to eighty-seven 
dollars. 

It so happened that a very important person was on this train, 
no less important a person, in fact, than the president of the road. 
He was in a hurry, too, and he came out of his special car to see 
what was going on, just as Mrs. Bilger arrived on the scene. 

" Well, what's the matter here ? " said the president. 

" Soft soap, sir," said the excited engineer; this woman's been 
daubing up the track with soft soap so we can't run the train, be- 
cause she had her darned cow killed and they won't pay for it." 

" Yes, they will," said Mrs. Bilger ; " and it'll cost 'em eighty- 
seven dollars, — not a cent less." 

Mrs. Bilger felt she was in a position to dictate, and she pro- 
posed to do so. The railroad president appreciated the situation. 

" Well, my good woman," said he, " don't you think you'd 
compromise for a little less — say seventy-five ? " 

" Who are you ? " said Mrs. Bilger haughtily. 

" Well, I'm president of this road," said the great oflScial. 

" Well, then, I want eighty-seven dollars for my muley cow," 
said Mrs. Bilger, " and you doi^'t get her for any less." 

This amused the president considerably. He took out his fat 
pocket-book and counted out a big roll of bills. " There you are," 
said he, " I'll pay it myself." Then he got Mrs. Bilger's mark on 
a receipt ^before witnesses, in front of the headlight; and the 
muley cow was settled for just five months after its death. 

After awhile, with the help of the freight engine below, the 
passenger train was pushed up the grade, the track having been 
sanded all the way up. 

" That muley cow was a good paying property," mused the 
railroad president, as he seated himself in his special car. " If 
she'd given a barrel of milk a day, and had a calf every two 
months since the time of her demise, she wouldn't have yielded 
such large returns." 
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A Cupid from Prison** 

BY DAVID BRUCE FITZGERALD. 

ELIIAM SWAIN — millionaire by inheritance, 
artist by preference, discoverer of a new thing 
in decorative pottery, and engaged to the most 
imperious, most fascinating, most bewildering 
second-year-out girl of his set — had never in 
all his twenty-eight years received such a blow 
as that curt note of dismissal gave him. It ran: 

542 E street, February the third. 
Mt Deab Sir: 

I release you unconditionally from your engagement to 
me ; and I return, by the messenger who carries this, all 
such gifts of yours as are in my possession. As our be- 
trothal has never been formally announced neither of us 
will be under necessitv of making explanations. It will 
be useless for you to call, or to address any communi- 
cation to me, as Mother and I expect to leave to-morrow 
morning for a tour of Mexico. Your own memory will 
furnish you the reason for this dismissal. 

Very truly yours. 

To Mr. Pelham Swain. Veronica Vernal. 

The artist pushed aside the accompanying package, lighted a 
cigar and set himself to think. He grasped at a hundred clues, 
only to find them alike in their failure to bring him to the light. 
He had been Veronica's true and steadfast lover. The girl had, 
to be sure, displayed an unaccountable capriciousness of late — 
but he had not dreamed that she was seriously offended, nor could 
his memory furnish him the reason for her displeasure. At last, 
wearied by the futility of the effort to understand, he gave the 
case up, and found himself perilously near the edge of that 
precipice men call " Despair." 

Pelham Swain, some two weeks later, wandered, rather than 
directed himself, to the home of Miss Alicia Carlin. Rumor 
had once associated their names; therefore, being merely good 

♦ Copyright, 1909, by The Shortstory Publishing Company. Copyright secured In Great 
Britain. All rights reseryed. 
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friends, they had seen each other less frequently thereafter. 
Now the artist was vaguely aware that he owed Alicia a party 
call. Also he was interested in the welfare of Henry Tort, who, 
after a bad battering in a runaway, had gone cruising in search 
of health and was somewhere off the South American coast. Miss 
Carlin, if she would confess it, might have late advices of Tort's 
condition. 

Swain was shown to the library, where his hostess laid down 
a magazine to welcome him. The talk ran, for a time, along 
conventional lines. Miss Carlin diverted it to personalities. 

"Mr. Swain," she said, "Mr. Tort — " 

" Precisely ! " The artist managed to make the interruption 
significant. 

" Really, you are wasting your ingenuity," returned Alicia. 
" It is no secret. Henry and I are to be married almost at once 
after his return, which will be in about six weeks. He writes 
that his health is quite restored." 

" I wish you both every happiness in the world," said Swain, 
with a heartiness which left no doubt of his sincerity. " Tort 
is a fortunate man. I was once tempted to try conclusions with 
him ; and, if it had not been — " 

" For Veronica Vernal ? " It was Miss Carlin's turn to be 
insinuating. 

" Xo — that I saw my running would be hopeless." 

" The Vernals must have decided on a Mexican tour very sud- 
denly," said Alicia, bent on pursuing the subject. " Veronica 
was here only two days before, and she never mentioned their 
going. I think it was the queerest thing." 

" I fancy they surprised a number of people by the suddenness 
of their departure," assented Swain. " I am sure, though, that 
Miss Vernal has had that trip in contemplation for quite a 
while." 

He did not add that he and Veronica had planned it as their 
wedding journey. 

" Oh," cried Miss Carlin, suddenly recalling the point from 
which the conversation had strayed, " what I wanted to tell you 
was that Henry, the day he sailed, sent me a vase, which I would 
like you to see. I know nothing of pottery, but you are an expert 
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and can tell me all about it. Please come into the drawing-room 
and turn up the gas.*' 

Swain complied, and, to his immense astonishment, found him- 
self looking at a wonderful Dionysian amphora, the first and fin- 
est speciment of his own work, which, months before, he had 
presented to Veronica Vernal. There could be no possible mis- 
take. He knew it, as a father knows his child. No other bit 
of pottery in the world was exactly like it. That iridescent 
effect — that strange luminosity, indefinable in words — 
those shifting striations, half hiding, half revealing the glow of 
a deeper, golden fire — those shining particles, swimming in an 
intense, elusive brown and seeming to gather themselves into 
the pupils of hungry, carnivorous eyes — had he not thought all 
these things out? And there — he looked at the bottom of the 
vase — was his private mark. 

The artist's thoughts traversed, in a flash, the entire history 
of the thing in his hands. Because he loved her, even better 
than his art, he had laid this, the first-fruits of his labors, at 
Veronica Vernal's feet. She — as she told him — had en- 
shrined it on a pedestal in the corner of her boudoir, and had 
drawn a red cord from wall to wall, cutting off the corner, lest 
it should suffer from the carelessness of servants. Later, wish- 
ing to make a minute comparison between it and some other 
specimens yielded up by his furnace, he had borrowed the vase 
for three days, and had duly returned it. 

Swain's first impulse was to speak these facts out bluntly and, 
as Veronica's representative, claim the vase; but he allowed the 
moment in which he might have done this to pass. After- 
ward, a jumble of second thoughts kept him silent. What right 
had he now, more than another, to act in Veronica's behalf^ 
Then, Miss Carlin had said, with evident sincerity, that her 
lover gave her the amphora. This was probably — was cer- 
tainly — a mistake; but, until Tort returned and assured her of 
her error, she would never resign its possession. 

The artist, with these thoughts thronging his mind, made a 
pretence of subjecting the vase to a careful and critical exami- 
nation. 

"A — or — remarkably beautiful specimen," fee piuttered. 
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" The — er — glaze seems to be — er — unusually transparent 
Made in this country, if I may — er — guess." 

Alicia, whose thoughts were far enough from Pelham Swain, 
did not notice the paucity and incoherence of his remarks. 
She was a little disappointed that he saw nothing in the vase to 
arouse enthusiasm; but in five minutes, chattering away on the 
theme of Henry Tort, she forgot this superficial hurt. 

Swain, back in his apartment, had a moment of clear vision. 
He knew now why Veronica had dismissed him. The borrowed 
va«c had gone astray, and she had interpreted its failure to re- 
appear as an intimation. Finally, seeing it on the Carlin 
mastel, she hail c^vncluded that he had given it to Alicia. 

The artist touched a button. 

" William," he said to the brass-bedecked youth who re- 
spoiuled, " do you recall the fact that, some weeks ago, I sent 
you to deliver a large pasteboard box at 542 E Street ? " 

" Like it was yesterday," replied the boy ; " only it was B 
Street. I handed it in to a cross-eyed girl, with red hair; and 
I got dowii the steps pretty quick, for fear she would hoodoo me." 

"But, WUliam, I wrote the address on a slip and told you 
to paste it on the lid of the box. Did you do that ? " 

" Nope — I couldn't find any paste, so I put the slip in my 
pocket." 

" Let me see it." 

" I guess it's lost," said the boy, after a prolonged search. 

Swain dismissed William with a gesture. He saw precisely 
how the mistake had occurred and that it was largely due to 
his own carelessness. The homes of the two girls, though in 
different streets, bore the same number. The vase, in an un- 
addressed package, had been handed in at the Carlin residence. 
Alicia had supposed, on conjectural grounds, that it came from 
Tort; had, indeed, confidently affirmed it. 

The artist, after traversing, as it seemed to him, an inter- 
minable labyrinth, arrived at some tolerably lucid conclusions. 
It would be unpardonably stupid to allow the happiness of his 
life to be undermined by a mere perversity of fate. Again, he 
would be at a distinct advantage if Miss Vernal, when she 
came home, should find the vase standing iti its accustomed 
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place in her boudoir. Swain could not overlook the fact that 
his fiancee had declined to give him a chance to justify him- 
eelfi The first overture toward a reconciliation should there- 
fore, as his pride told him, come from Veronica. But this 
Were a vain expectation so long as the amphora was in Miss 
Carlin's home and Miss Vernal remained ignorant of the mis- 
take which carried it there. 

The man formulated a dozen plans, only to abandon them 
as impracticable. An appeal to Alicia seemed the only re- 
course — but it was quite certain that she would not resign 
the vase until Tort returned and explained. When Tort did 
return it would probably be too late. It was a plainly hope- 
less situation. 

One morning, as he was reviewing the whole case for per- 
haps the thousandth time, an obscure paragraph in the news- 
paper caught Swain's eye. He read it twice, then cut it out 
and put it in his pocket. 

" At five minutes before twelve to-night,'' it ran, " the por- 
tal of the State Prison, located in the outskirts of the city, will 
open for the exit of ' Cully the Crook,' one of the most daring 
and expert housebreakers in the country. Cully is wanted, for 
various burglaries, in half a dozen states; but, as he is finish- 
ing a ten-year term and it might be difiicult to collect the evi- 
dence against him, he will probably be allowed his freedom." 

The artist spent the day wrestling with conscience and fear; 
and conquered them, as a desperate man will. After dinner, 
with a slouch hat drawn down to his eyes, he walked over to 
the east side of the city and hailed a cab. Two hours past 
midnight he returned to his apartments, accompanied by a 
small, pale-faced man, who was clad in a cheap brown suit and 
who shufiled as he walked. 

When sundry viands had been disposed of and a box of 
cigars opened, a long conversation ensued. It was conducted 
mostly in whispers, for the walls of apartment houses are 
sometimes thin. Swain drew several diagrams on bits of paper, 
which he exhibited to his companion and then destroyed. He 
also displayed a %11 of bills, detaching a couple of them and 
pushing them across the tabje. 
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Just before dawn, Cully the Crook departed, wearing a 
storm-coat, which fell almost to his heels. He was absent a lit- 
tle less than forty-eight hours. 

" I've got the chiny jug," said the burglar, when the artist 
had admitted him. " The job was a dead snap. Could ha' 
picked any lock in the house with a pitchfork. Plenty of good 
loot lyin' loose in all directions, but I remembered what you 
said and didn't lift so much as a burnt match, savin' the vase." 

Swain removed the wrappings of the parcel which Cully drew 
from the depths of his voluminous ulster and found the amphora. 
After a single glance, he replaced the paper about it. He did 
not propose to retain the vase longer than was necessary. 

Then the artist, much to Cully the Crook's disgust, declared 
his intention of playing a personal part in the second half of 
the scheme for replacement. Swain had several reasons. The 
burglar, once inside the Vernal house, might not realize the im- 
portance of setting the vase in a particular place. Also, the 
empty pedestal stood in Veronica's boudoir; and there were 
sentimental objections to the profanation of that room by the 
presence in it of such a character as the ex-convict. 

" Well, let's pull it off now," said Cully, after a vain attempt 
to combat his employer's determination. " It's three hours to 
daylight and rainin' like a washwoman emptyin' tubs. If the 
house is empty, as you say, there won't be a bit of trouble. 
Only, you must do what I tell you." 

Swain, obeying the burglar's whispered instructions, rode in 
cabs and ran through alleys, he walked boldly past policemen 
and dodged into dark doorways, he crouched under doorsteps 
and climbed back fences. The darkness, the turnings, the rain 
beating in his face, the necessity of preserving the amphora 
intact bewildered him; and when, at last, he found himself in 
a musty cellar he could not, for his life, have told how he came 
there or whose it was. 

Cully the Crook was perfectly self-possessed. He opened the 
slide of a dark lantern, threw a pencil of light on the stairs and 
boldly ascended, Swain following. Lock after lock yielded to 
the burglar's swift dexterity. In the hall the artist recognized 
several obiects and knew he was in the Vernal house. Outside 
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Veronica's boudoir he told his ageut to wait. He entered him- 
self and placed the amphora on the pedestal in the corner. Then 
the two retired as they had come, carefully locking the doors. 

" Now, Cully,'* said the artist, when they had regained his 
quarters, " here is the last instalment of the five hundred I 
promised you. Have you ever felt a desire to go West ? '' 

" You bet," returned the burglar. " The East is a bit too 
small for me.'' 

" Well, in this envelope there is a ticket to San Francisco. 
It is yours on one condition — that you write a letter at my 
dictation." 

" 'Tain't safe, gov'nor. I'm an older hand than you and I 
tell you it's risky to put things on paper." 

" Are the police acquainted with your handwriting ? " 

" No, I can't say as they are, seein' as I never wrote but two 
letters in my life and them to my sister in Jersey." 

" Then there is absolutely no danger. I promise not to mail 
the letter until after you arrive in San Francisco." 

Cully, with the air of one violating a sacred tradition, finally 
colisented to do the rash thing his employer wished. Swain 
produced some cheap paper, purchased at a small shop, and, 
with considerable effort, the burglar managed to set down the 
sentences suggested by the artist. Swain was careful not to 
dictate. 

" W'at name ? " asked the writer, when the body of the letter 
was finished. 

" Invent one. Bill Jones will do as well as another." 

" How does Jim Tom Parsons strike you ? " 

" First-rate — put it down." 

Cully, with a cunning leer, appended the name. The artist 
fancied that Jim Tom Parsons had, in some way, incurred the 
ex-convict's displeasure. 

"That is all," said Swain, when the letter, in a directed 
envelope, had been locked away in a drawer. 

" I don't tumble to your lay, gov'nor," remarked Cully, ris- 
ing, "but that's your business. You wanted the chiny jug 
moved. I wanted the five hundred greens. I gave you a square 
deal. Shake I" 
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He extended his hand. The artist, with some concealed 
reluctance, took it. 

Pelham Swain gave himself up to fancies — humorous and 
otherwise. Veronica would certainly stare when, on her return, 
she found the amphora in its accustomed place. But — could 
he anticipate her procedure? She might send the vase to him, 
unaccompanied by any explanation. That, however, would 
leave her curious and bewildered, therefore she would not do 
this. More probably, she would apply to him for enlightenment. 
That would give him an opportunity to bring the episode to a 
satisfactory ending. 

When Veronica Vernal, a month later, came home, her sur- 
prise was as unbounded as Swain could have wished. She 
lifted the amphora, identified it, then sat down and gazed at 
it in stupefaction. Was that bit of porcelain enchanted? 
She could think of no other way to account for its mysterious 
migrations. Had she done her lover a great injustice? Over 
and over again she reviewed all the circumstances and could 
make nothing of them, save that the vase was there on its 
pedestal, precisely where it should be. There was something 
beyond this obvious fact — what? Only a maze of puzzling, 
and therefore irritating, conjectures. She seized her hat and 
coat; fresh air was a necessity. Her footsteps tended — as 
Swain probably anticipated they would — directly to the 
home of Alicia Carlin. It had occurred to Veronica that there 
might be two precisely similar vases in existence. 

The moment Miss Vernal noted that the amphora had been 
removed from the Carlin mantel she regained full possession of 
all her faculties. Therefore, when her hostess appeared, 
Veronica promptly began to recount the interesting incidents 
connected with her tour of Mexico; not doubting that Alicia, 
when her turn came, would refer to the disappearance of the vase. 
Nor was she disappointed. Miss Carlin, almost as soon as a 
chance offered, spoke of the robbery which had occurred during 
her friend's absence from town and of the fact that nothing had 
been taken except a unique and valuable bit of porcelain. Ver- 
onica, on the occasion of her last call, had possibly noticed it? 

Miss Vernal considered — but c/>uld not quite recall it. 
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" I prized it particularly," Alicia continued, " because, as T 
supposed, Henry — Mr. Tort — gave it to me. Of course, you 
have heard — " 

" Everything is news to me," replied Veronica, feeling that 
her head was on the point of beginning to whirl again. 

*' We have had an understanding for nearly a year, but, after 
that dreadful accident, Henry would not hear to making the 
engagement public until he had recovered. He has just returned 
from his voyage perfectly restored ; and we are telling our friends. 
Indeed, we are to be married almost immediately." 

" It's the strangest thing, though, about that vase." Alicia went 
on to say, when the flutter aroused by her announcement had 
somewhat subsided. " The morning Henry sailed he hinted that 
I might expect to receive a little present after he had gone. That 
evening a box, containing a beautiful piece of pottery, came to the 
house. I took for granted he had sent it; and in my first 
letter I thanked him for the gift, without expressly mentioning 
its character. Xow, Henry says he never saw or heard of the 
vase; that he intended to send me a brooch. In his hurry to 
make the vessel by sailing time he gave the order to an inex- 
perienced clerk, who stupidly forgot or mislaid my address; so 
the people at the store, not knowing what else to do, concluded to 
hold the brooch until inquiries should be made." 

" But the address on the box ?" asked Veronica, with all the in- 
difference she could assume. 

^^ It bore none, and was certainly sent here by mistake. But 
isn't it strange that the burglar should have taken the vase and left 
the silver?" 

" Why, that reminds me," cried Veronica, apparently recalling 
an incident which, at the time of its occurrence, had made but a 
slight impression on her mind. " I have a story about a vase, 
too; one quite as strange as yours. Some weeks before I went 
away I loaned a Dionysian amphora, a very fine specimen of a 
new thing in pottery, to a friend. I remember now that up to 
the time of my departure it had not been returned, yet, when I 
entered my rooms this morning, it was standing where I always 
kept it, on a pedestal in the comer of my boudoir. What do you 
think of that ? — and the house closed during our absence.^' 
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" Are you certain it was not sent back before you went away ? " 
Alicia asked. 

" Ah ! You want to spoil my story by making it only a piece 
of forgetfulness. One's memory does play strange tricks with 
one sometimes. Yet, I am almost sure that — " 

Miss Carlin declined to admit that Miss VernaPs story was in 
the class with her own. The circumstance was so easily explic- 
able. 

Veronica returned home deeply dissatisfied with herself. She 
could not put away the thought that she had acted hastily in 
breaking her engagement. Alicia Carlin's account of how the 
vase came to her almost completely exonerated Pelham Swain; 
and he could probably explain everything. Should she offer him 
the opportunity ? Pride and apprehension said " No." The man. 
stung by a sense of the wrong done him, might spurn her ad- 
vances. Curiosity and reviving love said "Yes." If Swain's 
protestations had been sincere he would overlook the hurt she had 
given him. The mental struggle of a woman to anticipate what 
a man will do is akin to physical agony. Then, if the outcome 
proves her wrong, she pretends never to have given the subject 
even a momentary consideration. If her conclusion is verified by 
the man's subsequent conduct she smilingly refers to " a woman's 
intuition." This is part of the play. 

Miss Vernal, that night, lay staring at the ceiling of her room 
until the darkness softened to gray shadows and she became 
aware that another day had dawned. The light seemed to bring 
her clearness of inward, as well as outward, vision. Very quietly, 
but with a precision of movement which indicated that doubt 
had fled, she arose, dressed, wrote a line or two to Pelham Swain, 
went softly down-stairs, slipped out of the front door to the street 
and dropped the note in a neighboring mail box. Then, return- 
ing to her room, she threw herself on a couch, drew a soft slumber 
robe about her and slept serenely until her maid informed her 
of a waiting breakfast. 

When Swain, that afternoon, received a written invitation to 
call at Miss Vemal's home — to explain something which greatly 
puzzled her and upon which only he could throw light — a tri- 
umphant smile lighted his face. Yet he did not display the alac- 
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rity which might have been expected. Much reflection had 
brought him to a knowledge of the virtue which lies in slow move- 
ment. The artist, after a careful examination of Veronica's note, 
finished the novel he was reading, dressed, dined at his club and 
took a long walk, which led him to the lower and, finally, dis- 
reputable part of the city. Here he posted a letter. Then, seem- 
ing to have no further business in that quarter, he returned to his 
rooms; where, with impatient resolution, he waited for the ma- 
chinery of the postal system to revolve. He had calculated every- 
thing — even the value of the postmark of a down-town station on 
the envelope which contained Cully the Crook's laboriously writ- 
ten epistle. 

Swain did not make the mistake of regarding Veronica's note 
merely as a summons to appear as a witness. On the other hand, 
there was nothing in its tone to suggest that he might safely don 
the ermine of a judge and decide the case as he pleased. He re- 
solved, therefore, to take and maintain the attitude of awaiting 
developments. He would know nothing beyond the fact of his 
peremptory dismissal, save as Veronica might enlighten him. 

Miss Vernal received her caller with that formal cordiality 
which may mean much or nothing. Her face was flushed and 
her hand, as Swain noticed, very cold — but these might be 
indications merely of excitement. The artist seated himself and 
remarked that his hostess had been away. 

" Yes," said Veronica, " we are just home, but in the shon 
time since my return I have learned of some remarkable circum- 
stances. Please read this — aloud. It seems almost incredible; 
yet I believe the writer has told nothing but the truth." 

She handed Swain the burglar's letter. The young man drew 
the blotted page from the envelope and, in the slow, puzzled man- 
ner of one who deciphers doubtful chirography, read : 

Miss Verbonickt VuRNrL 

542 E Btreat citty 
Deer Miss 

One nite I cracked a crib in B streat While I was 
lookin at a purty two banded ehlny jug in the parler I 
hears sumbady comin down stairs. I scooted carryln the 
jag with me. Not wantin to luze the nite I went oyer to 
E streat and cracked your house. Thinks I He begin at 
the top this time. This was seein as yoor house was 
empty. So I goes up stairs to your room. I node it was 
your room because hayin iitterrary likes I picked up a 
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book bATln your nain« writ In tb« frunt of It. After readln 
a little I turned a glim on the jug. I seen as no fence 
in town would give a plunk for it. So I set it on a lit- 
tle round stand In the comer. Jest as I was glttln ready 
to go to work I hears a cop whissel in frunt of the house. 
I ^lid down to the baeement in a hurry and sklpt out. 
Before makin my getaway I stopt to look around and it wa8 
then I lockod the door. I dont roely want the chiny jug 
only the salvashun army has got me and Im tryin to be a 
better man. Lots of the things Ive swiped I cant send 
back to ihem as owns em but I rite these few lines to ask 
you kindly if you dont want the jug to send it to the gent 
as lives at 542 B streat. That was the first crib 1 cracked 
ttiat nite. If its too much trubble to send the jug sit it 
Inside the ally gait the nite of the first ful moon and He 
send for it. Hopln you are well and all your relashuns 

Your true frend 
Jim Tom Parsons. 

" Did you ever hear of anything so extraordinary,'' Miss Ver- 
nal asked, as Swain finished spelling out the epistle. 

" A very remarkable production, certainly. But — what is it 
all about ? A little china jug appears — " 

" It's the vase you gave me — the Dionysian amphora," Ver- 
onica cried. 

Swain's countenance was a study in hopeless bewilderment. 

" The amphora ! I sent it back to you three days after I bor- 
rowed it." 

" But it never arrived — and I afterward saw it on Alicia Car- 
lin's mantel." 

" So that was the reason — ? " The man's voice was very 
grave ; reproachfully so. " It was probably owing to an error on 
the part of the messenger. Do you not think, Miss Ver — Ver- 
onica — you should have told me ? " 

*' I — I — Oh, I thought such horrid things — Pelham," the 
girl stammered, with averted face and tell-tale catches in her 
voice. I don't know why I was so foolish. Can you — will you 
not overlook — ? " 

Swain, taking her in his arms, told her, to the length of forty 
minutes, that he could and would. Out of the inarticulateness of 
their conversation only a couple of broken sentences emerged. 

" Oh, that blessed burglar ! " This from Veronica. 

" Yes, dearest ; we have reason to be grateful to Cul — er — 
what's his name ? — Jim Tom Parsons." This from Swain. 

When Miss Alicia Carlin, on the following morning, read Jim 
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Tom Parsons' letter and, by slow degrees, grasped the situation, 
her amazement was profound. 

" Just to think, dear," she said to Veronica, " that your story 
and mine were really halves of the same story. If the thing had 
not actually happened I would never have believed it possible. I 
am thoroughly convinced that there are occult powers at work 
in this world and that they had something to do with the return 
of your vase." 

Veronica agreed that the circumstances were inexplicable on 
any other hypothesis. 

Mr. and Mrs. Pelham Swain and Mr. and Mrs. Henry Tort 
are on terms of great intimacy and often dine at each other's 
homes. At these dinners the young wives find, in the travels of 
the Dionysian amphora and the marvelous interference of that 
unknown personality, Jim Tom Parsons, unending subjects for 
conversation and wonder. Swain, long ago, under pledge of eter- 
nal secrecy, let Tort into the mystery of the whole affair — and 
the two men often manage, by gravely citing real and imaginary 
coincidences of a remarkable kind, to carry conjecture to un- 
heard of lengths. Afterward, up-stairs, they indulge in laughter 
of a stealthy, unpenetrating quality ; and the wives cannot under- 
stand why their husbands' waistcoats often show round, white 
marks, such as might suggest, were it possible to imagine pro- 
ceedings of that undignified character, that the two men had 
poked at each other with the chalked ends of billiard cues. 

Pelham Swain — in spite of holding himself the most justi- 
fiable, least suspected, best rewarded of criminals — has his fears. 
One of these is that he may sometime talk in his sleep. Another is 
that Mrs. Henry Tort may ask him why, on a certain occasion, 
he failed to recognize his own work. He has an explanation 
ready; but, in all probability, will never be required to give it 
Mrs. Tort is one of those comfortable, considerate persons who 
make wide allowances — especially for the abstraction of a genius, 
who has a sweetheart, several thousand miles away, to occupy his 
thoughts. 
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BY PAUL J. FAIR. 




HEY walked their ponies, for it was hot — hot 
even for New Mexico. The stage road lay 
white and heavy with the alkali dust, and in 
the distance the heat made it writhe and dance 
serpent-like. The mountains to the south 
seemed unreal, and wavered indistinctly as the 
hot dust-laden currents pulsated in the intervening space. Homed 
toads squatted in the brassy glare, only to scuttle back into the 
breathless blue shadows that the scattering sage-brush cast. Once 
a rattlesnake's metallic warning sounded hollowly, and the ponies 
edged gingerly to one side from where the reptile had coiled itself 
in the road. 

One of the ponies lagged a few steps behind the other. He was 
a typical cow-pony, thin, ewe-necked, cat-hammed, and of an un- 
nameable color, perhaps more of a buckskin than anything else. 
The hands had rounded up a herd of wild mustangs in the foot- 
hills, and after each of the men had taken his pick. Angel had 
chosen this beast, and the rest were shot, for they would have 
been troublesome with the saddle herd. 

" Diablo " he had been named ; '^ for," as Angel explained, 
"he shore has wicked intentions; an' besides I need somethin' 
like thet to sorta even things, seein' ez how yu gents hev afflicted 
me with a title-page that's some awk'ard to do the right thing by." 
So the word went around through the camps that the Cross-Y 
outfit had both an angel and a devil in its makeup, and the angel 
could weather the worst storms that the devil could concoct. 

Except for his grin. Angel's outward appearance did not war- 
rant his christening. It was a broad, leathery grin that creased 
his face with folds and wrinkles innumerable, and loudly bespoke 
a good nature. A pair of slits in the upper border of the leather 

♦ Copyright, 1909, by the Shortstory Publishing Company. Copyright secured in Great 
Britain. All rights reserved. 
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served as eyes. They looked forward into the horizon, with the 
level gaze of the plains. Sandy hair, bleached to a dusty straw- 
color around the neck, was covered by a floppy sombrero. A 
thong run through a series of holes in the brim restrained its 
flappings somewhat. Around his throat, a gorgeous handkerchief 
of scarlet silk hung limply knotted, while a patched flannel shirt, 
and a pair of chaps, covered with black angora fur, worn and 
moth-eaten in spots, hung together over a body that was much 
too small for them. A greasy belt, in which a few cartridges 
were stuck here and there, slanted around his waist, sagging at 
the right hip with the weight of a pistol. His bow-legs curved to 
his pony's sides, and the high heels of his boots were all that 
prevented his inward-pointing feet from being thrust entirely 
through the stirrups. 

Angel had drifted into the camp one fall during the rodeo, 
and asked the foreman for work. That oflScial, pointing out a 
horse, told him to cut out a steer from the herd in the corral, and 
see how long it would take him to tie it. The men winked at one 
another, and stood aside with imperturbable faces, while Angel 
roped the horse, saddled it, and swung quickly on its back. 

For a moment the horse stood hump-backed and quivering, 
then, with a squeal, he reared, and jumped stiff-legged in the air. 
Down he came with a twisting, bone-racking jolt. His legs were 
as rods of stiff whalebone, that sprung and stiffened, as he jumped 
and struck the ground, with seemingly no time for recovery. 

Blank surprise came over Angel's face. Then the smile spread 
out its wrinkles again. He understood. When the horse was 
tired he jumped off, and after unsaddling, looked at the foreman, 
still grinning broadly. 

''Well?" he queried. 

The foreman squinted at him quizzically for a moment, then 
exploded in volcanic mirth. 

The outfit echoed him. 

" We've shore got 'n angel among us now. The pore deluded 
son-of-a-gun has got locoed, and fell through while he was frol- 
ickin' 'round on the heavenly stock range. Yu're name will be 
Angel if yu ride with the saints on the Cross- Y." 

Thus was he christened, and unasked he had sworn allegiance 
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to the foreman. Hadn't the hoss given him a goo4 job? That 
seemed to offset any possible wrongs in Angel's mind. What if 
he was used as the unscrupulous mind of the foreman dictated ? 
More than a few times could he have shown the marks of super- 
fluous energy, on the part of his employer, when the latter had 
taken too much whiskey for the good of his never certain temper. 
Once, indeed, an attempt as peacemaker resulted in a bullet from 
the foreman's gun nearly ending the puncher's career, and with 
a broken shoulder, he was laid up for a while to mend. 

" No matter," reasoned Angel ; " he come awful near spongin' 
up the bar, an' when he does that he gets some near-sighted and 
didn't know me. Besides, he set 'era up twict that day." 

Xow the foreman was to be married, and the Angel was going 
to town with him to bring back his horse, while the foreman would 
return with his bride a week later on the stage. 

"The boss' girl," they called her intimately, when they heard 
of the approaching event, although it was only hearsay that they 
knew her. She lived at Nogales, and he had met her there when 
the last stock had been shipped. The adobe ranch house had been 
newly whitewashed, and sundry repairs made around it, filling the 
simple cowboys with awe and apprehension. 

Angel was appealed to for information, and readily he told 
them all he knew, and more, for, as he confided, he felt " almost 
as if he was a pardner with the boss." 

They fell upon him bodily, and made all manner of sport. 

"Yu're too plumb jooveuile appearin' to think about goin' 
double." 

"Thirty ain't jooveniler' he retorted hotly. 

" Thirty ! Tu can't tell how old yu air, sinct the boss seen 
fit to remove yer front teeth. Lord, angels don't get bom any- 
way — they jus' happen. I'll bet yu can't ree'llect anything that 
'ud own up to bein' parent to yu." 

He grinned and shook his head, while the bunk-house trembled 
with their joy. Thus it was always, and intrenched with good 
nature and an impregnable smile Angel held his own. 

They were riding slowly, for it was hot, and said little. The 
foreman was uncomfortable in his store clothes, and occasionally 
swore at the landscape in general and Angel in particular. It was 
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his only method of keeping cool, and Angel didn't object Bnt 
the foreman didn't think of that, and it would have made no 
difference if he had. Angel deserved to be cursed for being 
comfortable, and Angel's good humor angered him the more. 

At last they arrived in town and stopped, and the foreman, un- 
tying the bundle of clothes from the back of his saddle, handed 
the lead rope to Angel. 

" Yu finish inveiglin' that rancho into a respectable look before 
I get back, or the kiyotes '11 be havin' a fiesta with your carcass, 
Sabef Now vamos,^^ He turned away toward the door of a low 
wooden building, whose glaring sign proclaimed it to be " The 
Stockman's Oasis." 

" Hey ! " called Angel, and he turned impatiently, ** look out 
fer thet Yaqui buck. Red Juan, when yu come back. I heerd 
they chased him up this way out'n Sonora," 

*' Yu chicken-livered burro ! Do yu reckon any scared-out Injun 
cavortin' round th' landscape is goin' to make me travel in boiler- 
plate ? " yelled the foreman, as a \vhiff from the open door of the 
saloon struck him, and he disappeared. 

" The boss mighta given me a drink, too, seein' he's goin' to be 
married," Angel told himself aloud. Then he started back hur- 
riedly, for it was late, and the ranch was a long way from town. 
He would have many things to attend to in the week of the fore- 
man's absence, and they would keep him busy. 

Then, when the week had gone, and the next day would bring 
the foreman, grave fears dawned in Angel's mind. A passing 
cowpuncher told him that a couple of Mexicans had seen Red 
Juan two days before, in a cafion only thirty miles to the south. 
What if the outlaw should try to hold up the stage — tomorrow? 
The foreman would come on that stage — and bring his girl. 
Fear dazed him for an instant, fear that his boss would come to 
harm. 

Slowly, for x\ngel'8 mind never operated otherwise, a plan un- 
folded itself. He would go down to where the road skirted a lone 
mesa, where, if at any place, the Indian would be likely to at- 
tempt holding up the stage. He would go there early in the 
morning, long before daylight, and hide himself among the rim- 
rock and watch. If Red Juan came he could pick him off easily 
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from above. That seemed simple enough. No, he would say 
nothing about it, then he would get the reward himself. The more 
he thought about it, the more pleased he became with the scheme. 
If he did that, perhaps the men wouldn't make fun of him so 
much, and then, too, he would be helping the foreman out of a mess 
just when he ought not to l)e in one. That was the principal thing, 
anyway. 

So he borrowed the cook's Winchester rifie, and made it known 
that he was going after an antelope, for the proper reception of 
the boss' girl. They told him he had better be careful or the 
boss would be jealous. Jealous of Angel — their mirth grew huge 
at the idea. 

He started early, far earlier than was necessary for antelope, 
and they cursed him for waking them, when he fell over a chair. 
Jiiit it was Angel's way, they muttered, and turned over and fell 
asleep again. 

Riding Diablo dow^n to the mesa, he tied him in a deep arroyo 
at one side, then started to climb to the top. It was hard work, 
for he was unused to climbing on foot, and the slope was steep, 
and not only washed into many gullies, but had patches of cactus 
growing upon it. Once he loosened a rock slide, and tumbled and 
slid for a hundred feet, scraping and clawing vainly for a hold. 
He was tired when at last he found a hiding place at the edge, 
under a sage bush and between two great rocks. Here he could 
see everything below him, on the road, and on the rough side of 
the mesa between. 

Lame and bruised from the fall he had received in the slide, 
he stretched full length on a rock, and closed his eyes to rest. Tt 
was still early, an hour before it would be light enough to see. 
He dozed for a few minutes, then caught himself, almost fright- 
ened, then dozed off again and again. Tt grew light, and he ar- 
ranged his position so that he could watch and not be cramped. 
He threw down the lever of his rifle a little, and looked in to see 
that there was a cartridge in the chamber, then set the hammer at 
half-cock. 

A noise of a rock, dislodged, and falling, bounding, and clat- 
tering down, made him look, and from a projecting shoulder 
stole an Indian. Instantly Angel knew who it was. His muscles 
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tightened, almost with a jerk, and he cocked his rifle softly, 
pressing back the trigger to keep it from clicking audibly. He 
would shoot when the Indian passed just below. No, it would 
be better to wait until he stopped — then he would be sure. Rap- 
idly the outlaw climbed down the slope, twice stopping to look 
down the road that strung out into the distance beneath, where, 
away off toward the town, a little crawling dust-cloud marked the 
stage's progress. He crouched down on a big rock, about two 
hundred feet above the road, and almost directly below where 
the cow-puncher was watching. 

Softly Angel brought the rifle to his shoulder, resting the barrel 
on the edge of the rock. A feeling of savage joy seized him, an 
alien spirit, and his eyes glinted dully, as he glanced down the 
sights. This would save the boss from an ugly affair, and it was 
worth anything to do that. Then he pressed the trigger. 

The finger-lever snapped down and back, but it was unneces- 
sary. A white and dusky mass sprawled into a crevice behind the 
rock and out of sight. He turned away. Now that the work was 
done, he was sick of it. He would wait here until the stage had 
passed, before going back to the ranch, for this was nothing for 
a woman to know about, especially the foreman's girl. 

Slowly the dust-cloud grew nearer and larger. Then he made 
out two men on the box, one the driver, of course, and the other, 
as they were almost abreast of him, he recognized as the foreman, 
and it pleased him. But he had a rifle, and they kept looking at 
the slopes before them. They too, then, must have heard of 
Red Juan. 

** That was jus' like the boss to come, anyhow. He has nerve 
shore," thought Angel admiringly. But there was no need of 
worrying over Red Juan, for Juan was lying down there on the 
slope. He couldn't do any harm now. Angel smiled at the 
thought, and drew himself up a little to get a better view, for he 
wanted a glimpse of the bride through the stage window. The 
movement caught the eyes of the men on the box, and, like light, 
the rifle came up and cracked. 

The foreman saw a body rise and fall outward over the edge, 
and hang there, a red cloth tied around the head. Again and 
again he fired, for he wanted to make sure. The bride screamed, 
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and the horses leaped wildly. Then the foreman and the driver 
jumped down, and worked their way in slow zig-zags up the side 
of the mesa. 

The foreman reached the second body first, and raised the head. 

** Hell ! " The word came like a pistol shot, as he recognized 
the face, and a momentary wave of pity swept over him. Then 
pity changed to disgust — annoyed disgust. " He never did have 
a bit of sense. Look how he tied that rag 'round his head — jus' 
like an Injim ! Dam' little fool ! But he never woulda learned." 
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BY J. s. woodhousb:. 



HIS is a story of life bc^yond the crisis. Most 
narratives end when the enemy is foiled, the 
lovers joined in happy unison. This is a tale 
of the juggling by fate after love is dead and 
C only pride, jealousy and revenge survive as 
predominating passions. 
Not that those of whom I speak never had a romance. Indeed 
theirs was one of the romantic time. It happened, during the 
Civil War. It was the old story of two youths loving a maiden, 
young, l)eautifnl, and virtuous. The one — sincere, self-denying, 
patriotic — had gone to war and thus consumed that time of life 
which ordinarily fits man for his future career. The other — 
(Taft3% mercenary, and selfish — had remained at home, prefer- 
ring the siege of a heart to the siege of a fortress, and by diligence 
and thrift secured such a financial start as to make him a 
formidable rival. But when news of the victory swept from the 
southern battlefields and troops came marching home, the maiden 
looked with favor on the brawny youth beneath the coat of faded 
blue. She preferred to trust her heart's happiness to the man 
of courage rather than to the man of wealth. That is the story of 
old. Years passed, age crept over the sweetheart of sixty-one and 
she died, as she had lived, happy in her choice. But time did nor 
soften, death did not break the anguish, jealousy and feeling of 
revenge that rankled the heart of the disappointed lover. A 
1)ereaved mate, with Christian fortitude, awaited, like the soldier 
that he was, the command of his superior to join the ranks of 
those gone before. 

Old William Brown, propping his bent form on a crooked cane, 
shuffled feebly along the winding path that led up from the street 
to the doors of the great state capitol. The white locks that hung 
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almost to his shoulders glistened the more brightly in the sun- 
light because of the palsy-shaking head. He paused now and 
then, straightened his aged body and drew into his cramped lungs 
a deep breath of the fresh air. A little invigorated he labori- 
ously continued his slow journey. At those pauses it was an 
inspiration to a passerby to look into that aged face, where love, 
hope, and faith had left all their marks of beauty. The old man 
still wore a loosely fitting suit of blue and now and then proudly 
felt, to be sure it still was there, a little bronze button in the coat 
lapel. He bent all the weight of his frail body against the heav\' 
doors before they yielded entrance. Nor did he stop for rest 
until he had passed through the marble-lined rotunda and reached 
the grand staircase. Here in a niche of the wall behind a heavy 
glass was clustered a bunch of American flags. Some retained a 
little brilliancy, but most were faded, bullet-riddled and end- 
frayed. Some were so nearly shattered as to be held together only 
by a thin gauze sewed over them. On each was a small black 
placard with white figures. The old man's gaze centred on one, 
especially torn and shattered. He contemplated it seriously. 
Then with a sigh and shake of his head as he pointed to one 
said aloud to himself, " That was my flag." 

"Aye, and mine too, comrade." 

The voice startled him. Another in blue, a trifle younger, stood 
by his side. For a full minute the old soldiers gazed into each 
other's faces. William Brown, rubbing the back of his shrunken 
hand over his eyes as if to clear away a mist, finally stammered : 
" John Price, what you a doin' here ? " 

" Been elected sergeant-at-arms o' the senate," was the smiling 
reply "What you doin'?" 

" Senator Berkley got me in as keeper of the 13th door." 

As they grasped hands another figure paused in the rotunda, 
carefully bridged a pair of gold-rimmed spectacles on a Roman 
nose and scrutinized with interest the two old men. He was 
dressed in simple but elegant clothes. His thinly drawn hand 
fumbled nervously his gold-headed cane, his withered lips twitched 
and then set firmly as he recognized the feebler soldier. This 
was the disappointed lover — Senator Rawson, as he had come 
to be, and he pounded his cane vehemently on the marble steps as 
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be made his way up the grand staircase to the legislative chamber 
above. The giving of doorkeeper positions to old soldiers as a 
sort of pension for meritorious service had long been a practice 
inviolate with the legislature. 

The first five days of the session were consumed in the ordinary 
organization. Each day William Brown had climbed the long 
back stairs to the gallery door known as No. 13. The novelty of 
the first few days had passed and now, resigned to beautiful 
dreams of youthful days, he sat dozing with his hand upon the 
great brass knob, for but on the rarest occasions did visitors ever 
venture to this gallery. 

From the floor below the speeches, the motions and the resolu- 
tions all reached his ear merely as a noisy rabble. So he caught 
not the importance of the action when on the sixth day Senator 
Rawson, chairman of the committee on retrenchment and reform, 
reported that the committee favored the abolishment of all but 
twelve doorkeepers. In all there were sixteen. The motion to 
adopt this report brought Senator Berkley to his feet. He asked 
to know why not abolish all but thirteen, to which the chairman 
responded that they had considered how -little the doors above 
number twelve were used. This furnished a theme for objections 
by Senator Berkley who called attention to the fact that all 
doorkeepers were necessarily a luxury and could be entirely 
abolished, but that traditionally the positions had been reserved 
for compliments to old soldiers. 

" I know not of the record of the other soldiers, but- of one I 
can speak with certainty," he spoke in a loud distinct voice. 
" The Keeper of the 13th door is there by my request. He was 
one of the men who followed the flag at Fort Donnelson, where the 
fighting of the Civil War was turned to the South and kept from 
these northern states. He fought bravely and the regiment his- 
tory tells how he braved the fire of the enemy's line to rescue and 
carry from the front to a place of safety a comrade wounded in 
the first onslaught. And that comrade is here to bear testimony. 
He is our worthy sergeant-at-arms. The keeper of the 13th door 
was one of the first to enlist and did not lay down his musket imtil 
the war was over. He was brave in battle, alert on the picket 
line and watchful of every post assigned him." 
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The gaunt black figure of Senator Rawson rose from the seat 
and gained recognition of the president. 

" I insist, Mr. President," he spoke with intense sarcasm, 
*' that the sergeant-at-arms remind the keeper of the 13th door, 
who is sleeping in his chair, that he is not maintaining the repu- 
tation for alertness that the senator from Poweshiek would es- 
tablish." 

The remark was taken humorously and the president directed 
the sergeant-at-arms to awaken the keeper of the 13th door. The 
senate oflScer's cheeks burned a deep red as he disappeared. 
Having gained the floor Senator Rawson took occasion to further 
defend the report of the committee and deplored the fact that as 
representatives of the people they were squandering large sums in 
maintaining unnecessary employees. He grew enthusiastic and 
had raised high his trembling hand to give emphasis to a final 
fling when he was interrupted by the thunderous voice of the ser- 
geant-at-arms, who had reappeared at the back of the senate 
chamber and called: 
"Mr. President." 

" Mr. Sergeant-at-arms," recognized the chairman. 
The old soldier- straightened his figure to attention, a tear 
trickled down his wrinkled cheek and his voice trembled : 

" I have to report, Mr. President, that your sergeant-at-arms 
is unable to perform the commission of this body." 

Every senator gasped one breath and maintained the silence of 
astonishment for this seeming revolt. Blood rushed to the face 
of the old Senator Rawson, who still remained standing and 
whose figure now shook with rage. Then the President spoke. 
" For what reason is the sergeant-at-arms unable to perform 
this commission ? " 

All members leaned inquiringly forward in their seats, while 
some of the older ones formed trumpets behind their ears with 
the palms of their hands. Every eye in the chamber was focused 
on the soldier who, his body shaking with emotion, paused as if 
trying to find words for appropriate answer. Suddenly, as if 
despairing of such power, he straightened his arms by his side, 
stood the attention of a soldier, seemed to swallow hard and then 
with a broken voice cried : 
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" The keeper of the 13th door is dead." 

So old William Brown, who would otherwise have been lowly 
and poorly interred, was given a state burial from the senate 
chamber, his war record was eulogized and the 13th door was 
draped with heavy crepe throughout the remainder of the session, 
reminding daily the disappointed lover that he who studieth re- 
venge keepeth his own wounds opeUf 
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In Musselshell Valley 
Montana— Prof its 



Large yields of wheat, oats,barley, potatoes, 
vegetables, alfalfa and timothy hay are 
being produced in the fertile Musselshell 
Valley, in central Montana, along the 



Chicago 

Milwaukee & Puget Sound 

Railway 

Thousands of acres of fertile lands are 
now open to settlement by the construc- 
tion of this new transcontinental line. 
Land is still cheap there, and plenty of 
government homesteads may still be 
secured close to the towns on this new line. 

Maps and descriptive books regarding 
the country along this new line are free 
for the asking. 

F. A. MILLER 6E0. A. BUIR 

BeMral Passtiiftr AgtRt Otmral Eistom kg%n\ 

CHICA60 38 1 BrMdway, HEW YORK 

Chicagc, Milwaukeo t St. Paul Railway 
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See that 
Smile 



HaTa you Talent? 
Would jou like to 
becomo a Writer? 

I am the man who wrote that itory about 
Martha, the hen that laid two eggs a day 
and died on lier nest or at her post or in 
the harness— as you choose. It has talcen 
me ten long years to find out what the 
reading public wants. And I giw it to 
them. 1 want to show a few YOUNG 
MEN how to learn to write and how to earn 
a few dollars on the side. Kindly address, 
enclosing 8c stamp with mucilage on it — 

Fanner Smith, Union St, Cedar GroTe, N.J. 

Mention The Black Cat for Lack. 



Watch Fob, regular price 
Nation AX. Sportsman 



Total value •■.«»«) rSB ■■ V 

»itUMl8pflrtinis,Ito., Mf»dml8t,Bostas,ICiii. 



4 

1^ 



A Happy 
L Marriage 

W Depends larfeJy on a 

^ knowledge of the vholc 
truth abont teifaBdaesaiid 
their relation to life aa4 
health. Thia knovlcdge doca 
come intrUigenUy of itaelf, 
correctly from ordinary 
everyday tource*. 



Sexoloffy 



by William H. Walling, A, M,, Mi, />., 

inparti in a clear, wholeMme way, in one vohuBc : 
Knowledge a Young Man Stiould Have. 
Knowledge a Young Husband Should Hare. 
Knowledge a Fatiter Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Input to His Sea. 
Medical Knowledge a Huit«nd Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Woman Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Wife Should Have, 
Knowledge a Mother Should Have. 
!9^r'*!%l^ ^ Mother Should \myvx to Her DaurhMr. 
Medical Knowledge a Wife Should Have. 
KM Cloth Mndlnf. Pall floM Stamp. INnatrnled, »!.•§ 
Wrttefor "Other People's Opinions" and Table of Comente. 
PnritaaPnh.CoM 701 Parry BUc.,PUIa., Pa. 




lifcnlafs, book, newspaper. ^^Tfe 
Its. Save money. Print Cor atbefs, tfe 



$t8. Save money. Print Cor oOkets, big 
All easy, rules sent. Write fcctory fcr 
pr ess ca talog, type, paper. -^ 

Tin rani ooriW 



Genuine Mennen's Borated 
Talcum Toilet Powder 

Mennen's Borated Talcum Powder lays claim 
to beingr the most perfect powder on the market 
both in materials and method of mannfiictnre. 
It is the oldest of Talcum Powders pnt up for 
general use and has esUblished itself on Its 
menu in every quarter of the civUized worid. 

The woman who buys Mennen's for toilet 
use or any other purpose may rest assured that 
she issrettingr the purest and most perfect pow- 
der that chemical knowledge can originate or 
skill manufacture. 

There is a difference in Mennen's and those 
who have once used it are qtiick to appreciate 
that this difference is a difference of superiority 
which is easily perceived in comparison vftli 
any other powder. 

Some people may say : The same ingre- 
dients are open to everybody, why can't others 
get the same. results and produce a perfect 
powder? 

Ask the woman who is fiimons for her cake 
why Mrs. Brown working from the same recipe 
can't produce the same article. She has the 
same ingredients, the same directions for mak- 
ing aud yet she can't make good cake. It is this 
knack,- this touch of skill and genius which 
makes the difference between all original pro- 
ductions and imitations. It is this same genius 
which makes Mennen's original Talcum Powder 
superior to every other. 
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DIAMONPs^^f, WATCHES 



TOr CAN ^AOUkX OWN A PI A MONO OK WATCH, or prawnt on* MaiIfttoioiMlov«d on*. Sendlbr 

I MSf^Uv* caulof. Whatever yoa Ml«et lh«r«frota we Mnd oa •pproTal. If jou lik* It, p«y oae«flfthoa 

daliverj, balance in 8 eqoal monthly pnymenta. Tour eradit U rood. Our^pricM are the lowesk_ ' 



WFTIS 

kint.t0iL 



a ipod' Inveetmeat nothlne Is safer than a Diamond. It increasoe in Talne 10^ lo S04 annually. Write 

THE OLD RElilABLE ORIOINAli DI AMOND I today for detorlptlre eaUloc. contelninc 

AND WATCH CREDIT HOUSE | lanoilluftratiooi— it tofree. DoUnow, 

Dept. Hit • 08 to 08 State BUXhiemgo, nL-BranoliMt Plttsburv. Pa. A 8t.IiOula. Mo. 



FOOT STEEL LAUNCH $ 

With 2 h P. Ln^ine Complete 



18-«1-S5 foot launchfls at moportlonate prices. AU baadkw 
fitted with two cycle reveninf engines with speed controlling lever; simplest 
engine made; starts without eranlinff, has only t moving parta. Steel row- 
boat*. •90.00. Ill boats fltted with water-tight compartments; cannot sink, 
need no boat house. We are the largsst manofaetureri of pleasaro boats in 
the world. Orders filled the day they are rsoeired. We sell direct to user, 
oilting out all middle-men's profits. Free Cataloffue. 

. W miM ttwIiMt Cfi.. I88S JtWifMi Aw.. Mraitnch. 
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MliRg Photo Buttons 

Cost 2c each— sell readily 
for 10 and 15 cents each. 

^ree OataleguB 

Woflder Camioii Photo Bntton Maehino 

The wortd*8 blfrsest mooej getter. Makee Ad- 
Ished photo bnttoDS Id SOeeooDds, readj to wear. 

Ko exp«r{«ac« n«c«M«ry— will c«t the bic BMaej on 
•troel coriMn. ak parks, fain, carniral* ud all out-door 
nlabratioiia. Oompleto oatfti $20, inelodiof Wonder Can- 
oon. tripod and tappUM for makint SOO ftnshad photo bul- 
ftoni. Too fsn itart maklnc monoy lamaday yon gat your 
outfit. 8«d9a wltk«rdar— will ihip C.O.D. for balanca. 
CM«iO livntfpa Oo. . ft.l4ftF«RolFP« Bldff. , OhlMgo 




GEISHA DIAMONDS 

Tha Lataat SelaatlSa Pb—t wy 

Bright, sparkllnK. beautiful. For bril- 
liancy they equal the genuine, standing 
all teM and puzxle experta. One twen- 
tieth the expense. Sent free with priv- 
nege of examination. For partlculara. 
prices, etc., address 
THE B. 6BB6S IN. A »PT. CO. 
Sept. P» f |.f 8 W. JaakMS BmU 
CUcaga, lU. 



S5.00 saved monthly !• 
flO.op saved monthly ' 



A Mlar Saved Is a DoUar Earned 

.000 at maturity. 

,000 at maturity. 

,000 at maturity. 

.,000 at maturity. 

You can mature it in five 

Ith 3 to 6^ interest. No 

speculatiDg permitted by 'State Laws, li^ey earns more and 
i« better safeguarded than when locally invested. Can furnish 
beatof refet«nces.men of character and reputation. Send for 
booklet- L.B. Braalald. Hfr.J* Jaeakaan Bld«.,l>aaT»r,( al. 



1 10.00 sa< 

1 15.00 sa^ 

$25.00 sa^ 

Takes about te 



kvad monthly 
ivad monthly 
about ten yean to mature. 



ASTHMA 



Instaat relief mud p<»«- 
Itlwe cure* Trial treatment 
mailed free. Dr.Klnsmmn, 



NEW CURE! Brooks' Applianoa 

New diacoTery* Koobnox* 
looB springs or pads. Auto- 
matic Air Caahlon. Binds 
L aaddrawathebrokeayarta 
^ tosether as yea waald a 
brake* llaib. No salves. Ho 
lymphoL Holies. Durable, ebeap. 
ftt. Sept. 10, '01. 

SEIT M TRIAL 

OATALOOUK niKK. 
e. E. BOOMS, K7 BrMki Bld(., MARSHALl. MICH. 




[LL MAKE YOU 
ROSPEROUS 

are honest and ambitious write me 
No matter where you live or what 

rtlon. I will teach you the Real 
slnessby mail; appoint you 
Representative of my Company la 
>wn: start you in a profitable busi- 
your own. and help you make big 
(once. 



1.1. 



•ppartanHj *sr aen vMWat cap- 
■• hidepeadent flM- liflp. TalaaMa 
11 partlealara Tree. Write ftadaj. 

>NAIi CO-OPERATIVE 
REALTY 00. 

.B.C. 



6% Bonds 



Irrigation Bonda, when properly iaaued, 
form ideal inveBtments. No other large 
class of Bonds, based on equal security, pays 
six per cent. 

Irrigation Bonds are secured by first liens 
on the most fertile farm lands in America. 
The loan will not average one-fourth the 
land's value. 

They are additionally secured by a first 
mortgage on all that the Irrigation Company 
owns. Some are municipal obligations— 
in each case a tax lien on all the property In 
the district. 

Where else can one find such ideal secur- 
ity behind bonds that net six per cent ? 

These are serial bonds, so one may make 
short-time or long-time investments. And 
every bond paid off increases the security 
back of the rest. 

The bonds are issued In denominations 
as low as f 100, so they appeal to both small 
investors and large. 

We are the largest dealers in Reclamation 
Bonds. During the past fifteen years, we 
have sold seventy such issues. Not a dollar 
of loss has resulted to any investor. 

We have written a book based on all this 
experience— the best book of the kind ever 
published. Every investor, small or large, 
owes to himself its perusal. Everyone In 
these days should know Irrigation Bonds. 
The book is free. Please send this coupon 
today for it. 

M«,mmmmmmmmmmmmmmmm«m«mmmmmmmmw>mmmmmmmw>«m 

^vffSf^e^4^tw/^ 

(Established 1893) 
MuBicipal and Corporation Bomb 
FintNatioiial Baak BMc. SO Coarross Stroot 
CHICAGO BOSTON 

GeMtlemen : — PleAM send me your new 
Bond Book, "The World's Greatest In- 
dustry." 

Name • — — — ■ 

Town 

State 
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Cost of Industrial Life Insurance 

Further Reduced by 

The Prudential 

Great Life Insurance Company Voluntarily Adds Over 
$20,000,000 in Additional Benefits to Industrial Policies 

VOLUNTARY concessions aggregating over $20,000,900 additional benefits to 
Industrial policies already in force, and increasing the amount of benefits 
to all similar policies issued after July Ist, briefiy states the effect of an 
important and far-reaching announcement just made by The Prudential Insor- 
ance Comi)any through President John F. Dryden. 

For years it has been the practice of The Prudential to add to the benefits 
already granted to policyholders, giving more insurance than the contracts 
called for whenever experience has demonstrated that it could safely be done. 
The constant aim of the officers of The Prudential is to give the most and the 
best for the least. Close and careful study is given every feature of the Com- 
pany's great business. The gains made in different departments each year, 
the earning power of the Company's assets, decrease in mortality, etc., as com- 
pared with what was expected, are all carefully scrutinized. In this way The 
Prudential is able from time to time to grant increased benefits to policyholders, 
giving them the advantage obtained through these savings even though no legal 
obligation so to do exists under the i>olicy contracts. 

Ac<'ording to the announcement just made, on all Industrial policies issued 
after July 1st the benefits will be increased by an amount averaging more than 
ten per cent., thus giving all new Industrial policyholders more insurance for 
less money than ever hitherto granted. 

In furtherance of this liberal practice The Prudential has also made these 
concessions retroactive — that is applicable to similar policies issued since the 
beginning of the year 1907 and in force on the 1st of July of this year, thus 
enabling holders of old policies to share in the increased benefits granted to the 
new. 

It is to be remembered that The Prudential issued these policies upon the 
non-participating plan and that there was no obligation whatever to pay one 
dollar of benefit in excess of the amounts called for under the contracts, and that 
these concessions have been entirely voluntary and were extended by the 
Company in its usual spirit of liberality and fairness to policyholders. 

The Prudential has already made voluntary concessions to its Industriid 
policyholders amounting to more than $11,000,000 and this retroactive feature 
of its new liberal benefits will add over $20,000,000 more to this remarkable sum, 
not to speak of the many, many millions more that will ensue to prospective 
policyholders. 

The Prudential Insurance Company of America 

Incorporated m a Stock CompaBj hj tbo Stato of Now JorMy 
JOHN P. DRYDEN, Preskleiil Hom« Olfice, NEWARK, K A 
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Red Baby Vulcan Ink Pencil 

JThe ONE perfect non-leakable ink 
'^ encilat « moderate price. 




J. B. ULLRICH & CO. 

, TkWM BMc Itt SrMBwM »«., IKW TOBS 



ELECTRIC «■'''"*' '*"""** 



KOfeUieiU CAtklof of aoo Free. 



If It's electric wc have It. BigCat- 
Aloff 4C OHIO BLBCTSIC W0RI8, CLBTaLAHD, OHIO. 
The world's headquarters for Dynamoa. Motors. Faiis,Toys.Bat- 
leries, Belts.Bells. Lampa. Books. WaaBdwMll all. Waal afaata. 



^MOTH-PROOF CEDAR^ 

LININGS for Qowts, Bureaw. etc 
SluDped prepaid* koocked-down, easy to fit 
in place. Write for particulars and free 
sample Genuine Moth-Proof Southern Red 
Cedar. Give exact inside meaiurements. 

^&B3gl!& (%X Ugk Point. N.C. 



Ostrich Feathers 

OlREa FROM THE FARM PRODUCER'S PRICES 
Wmra Pottai- fob rnrnm Catai.ooo« 

PAV/3TON 

^^ OeXPICn FARM 

p. O. Bmx t03, Soutli Paaadena, California 
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JflMeV 
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Asan 
BIGH1 



SEiNa M xxM^uiM ahowinc 
■ore to wrtM tor It todaj. Our 
•M7( and we take old itiaaoe in 
liberal Talnatloii. A written bond 
guarantees the materU 
workmaaehlp oC arcry n 
and Sons Piano. 

IC our dealer Is near jc 
he will make 70a the 
eame liberal terms. 
Write todsy. 
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/2,000% Profit 

J 



Here's an opportunity, in 
a clean legitimate business, 
to clear 2,000% on an invest- 
ment of 7c, day after day. 
The 

EMPIRE 

CANDY FLOSS 
MACHINE 

will do it for you. For five years 
it has made this big: money for 
others at street fairs, race tracks, 
summer resorts or anywhere a 
crowd collects. A pound of suear makes 
90 five-cent packages of candy floss, which 
sells like hot cakes in a blizzard, 
terested ask for catalog 14. 

Empire Candy Rots Maehlne Co. 

FtabM- BfO.. rktaaca. ID. 
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The EDITOR 

A Jovmal of Information for 
Utoranr Workon, it ''Tho 
Litllo Sckoolmastor" for the 
Wholo Fratomity of Writmrt 

EACH month, forty-eight pages of 
lielpful articles l>y writers and 
editors, sliowing the sort of mate- 
rial wanted, how it should be prepared, 
and hwo to MmIL Technical articles 
upon all Inranches of literary worlc 
Current information as to the Literary 
Market, showing the present needs of 
▼arions publications. Advance infor- 
mation regarding all prbim etory com- 
potittont. Announcements of new 
publications, and their needs. 

The only journal of its character in 
America, and one that no writer can 
afford to be without. 

$1.00 a year — 15c a copy 

ADORSll 

The Editor Publishing Co. 

RIDGEWOOD. N. J. 



MAKE 
MONEY 
WRITINO 



K UISRT STORIU - Ic to Sc a word. Wo 
sell itorict. plays, aod Itook ■»■ — rtp U , 
oo comiiiiasion: we criticize and rerisc them 
and tell you where to sell them. Slery* 
WrIllBf aod i^mrmtitam taught ^y mail. 
Send for free booklet, •• Wrttlsff tor lS«tt" t 
telU how. j^ HMiMal Preea iMMtetlea , 



LEARM TO WRITE 
ADVERTISEMENTS 



IIYoiArcEarafaHl 

^ ^ LMsThiii$28«w*tk 

we can positively show you by mail how to inctease 
your salary. Send for our 'beautiful prospectus, 
mailed PREB. 
PAOE-DAVIS SCHOOI^ Depi. S3. Chleaffo. Ul. 



Moving PicfDre Plays 

WKt^mm^t^A 'I'be Bssanay Film Manufactur- 
WW SIII IPH iug Company of Chicago pays 
■ ■ »•»» • v*» from |io to f 100 for scenarios or 
moving picture plays suitable for production. 
NoChinir but first-dasa matter will be considered. Submit in 
synopefi form of from 350 to 500 words. Hot further information 
address Scenario Department 

ESSANAT FILM MANUFACTURING CO. 
6g North Clark Street Chicago, 111. 

WRITERS-ARTISTS MJSIlS: 

ustratioos. Desl^rns and all Publlshable 




Material on Commission. We icaow who, 

pa]rs bekt prices and can save you time' 

|and money in the disposal of your productions' 

CASH Returns, explaining our system, sent 

on request. Mention your line when writing. 

The BnreU 8yadlente,VM Bmawiek BMg., R/ 
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IF YOU ARE A WRITER 

We can aid you to find a market 
MSS. SUCGBS^FUl^T PUkCED, 

Criticised. Revised. Typewritten. Send for leaflet E. 
ReCsreacesi Edwin Marlcham and others. Established 1890. 

UNITED UTERARY PRESS l^S^'^^Sr. 

17 AIT ^^^ WRITE A SHORT STORY 

Willi Beginners learn so thoroughly under our per* 
^ \w ^^ feet method of training that many are able to 
sell their stories beforethey complete the course . 
We also help those who want a market for their stories. Write 
for particulars. School of Short Storr-'Wrltlnr. 
DEFT. 83. PAGE BUILDING. CHICAGO. 

SONCI-POEMS Made Valuable 

Send yours to-day for FREE criticism and Full Particubrs. 
Your poem may prore a big Hit with the right kind of music. 
My music doubles your royalty. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Fifteen years' reputation. ABTHUR A. PENN. 



years' reputation. 
Da17*» ThMstre Building. 



NEW YOBK. 



Smk Writer*- Comitseit 

Send ns your soiig Ijrlcs, melodies or complete 
aonse. Immedifttv pnbHcatton gtiftranteed if po»- 
•eannc merit. We publlah "lilue Hell" and oUier 
big BuoceewB. The F. B. H 4 VI L A ND PU B. €X>.. 
Dept. A, Broadway and 37th Street, New York. 

tret into print. Practical course liy mail. IBW8PAPCR AIB 
LITBRART TBAIRIMQ MHOOL, lleyt. «. TOLKDO. •»!• 



Writers! 



The Black Cat wants at present Very Short, Very 
derer. Glean. Stronir Stories. Promiit attention. 
Highest price paid on acceptance. Postage on all manuscripts 
must be fully prepaid and stamps enclosed for return if 
unavailable. Do not send tales dealing with Ghosts. Haunted 
Houses, Murders. Hypnotism or Medical Operations. Real 
humorous storks especially desired. 



Tli« Black Cat 
Boston, Matt. 
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Leave Your Wife a Fixed 
Monthly Income for Life 

The Prudential 

Newest Monthly Income Policy 



Provides a Cash Pasrment at death of 
Insured AND THE*N a regular 
MONTHLY INCOME for your wife 
for 20 years or for life. 

Cost is Low 

Write now for Particulars and cost for you. Ad- 
dress Dept. 93. Giro your age and 
age of Beneficiary 

The Prudential Insurance Company of America 

IncorpoTtttsd as a Stock Company by die State of Now Jonoy 
JOHN P. DRYDEN, President Home Office, NEWARK, N. J. 
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A Monthly Magauloe of Qrigliial Siiort Stories. 
Oep^fbt, llOi« b7 Th« Shortetory Pabllahlnc OompMiy. All rtchto it— ifd. 

It^A!^ * SEPTEMBER, 1909. ^r:?^!*' 

Sntered ftt th« Post-Offlee at Boston* Man., m Meond-«laM matter. 



TBS Black Cat Is devoteU to original, unusual, fascinating stories— every number is 
complete in itself, it publishes no serials, translations, bortxiwlngs, or steallugt. It pajs 
notlung for the name or reputation of a writer, but the highest price on record for Storiet that 
art Storie$, and It pays not according to length, but according to strength. To recelye atten- 
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The Treasure of the Deserts* 

BY DONALD KEXNICOTT. 

AIN was falling over the Painted Desert — the 
first rain worthy of the name in two years. A 
few days, and little yellow primroses would be 
sprouting from the crannies of the rocks; the 
Navajos at Canon de Chelly would be drilling 
holes deep in the sand to plant their com; the 
Mormon sheep-ranchers along the northern border would even 
drift their herds a little way into the desert itself. Yet rain may 
also be of paramount interest to persons whose occupation is dis- 
tinctly not agricultural. Hump Jetthro, for instance, the ragged 
little cripple who swept out the Gold-Bug Saloon at Tuba City, 
had become animated by a strange excitement. 

All day Jetthro had endeavored by an elaborate assumption 
of listlessness to disguise his inward perturbation. All night, 
after other people were in bed, he had bustled about in a fever of 
excited preparation. And an hour before dawn, in a cold, 
diminishing drizzle, he mounted his little pinto pony and silently 
took his departure from Tuba City. His equipment had its sig- 
nificance : a big canteen and a pair of field-glasses hung from his 
saddlehorn; rolled up in a gimny-sack behind him, was a week'3 
provision ; in a holster under his left arm hung a good long gun ; 
and tucked away securely in his breast pocket, was the diagonally 
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2 THE TREASURE OP THE DESERT. 

torn half of a sheet of paper, scrawled over curiously with figures 
and measurements. 

When well out of town, Jelthro unbuttoned his oilskin slicker 
aiid his coat, then reaching down the back of Bis neck, drew out 
from ui.dor his shirt, a roll of rags. He straightened up in the 
saddle, fetretehed his arms from the shoulder, and with difficulty 
repressed a mad shout of exultation. When one has been a huncli- 
back for three years, it is an almost overwhelming relief to become 
thus suddenly cured; by way of celebration, Jetthro took a little 
nip from the flask in his pocket. He then settled back snugly 
into his oilskin, inhered warily out into the darkness from under 
his dripping sombrero, and chuckled with a certain savage hilarity. 

Jetthro had other reasons for joy also. First and foremost, 
it had rained in the Painted Desert, and rain there meant muck 
to hiin. It mc^nt for one thing, that the tracks of his horse were 
even now being obliterated behind him. That was im^wrtant, 
but what was still more vital to his enterprise, it meant thj t far out 
in the middle of the desert, in a certain hollow of the rocks known 
to him, there would have collected a pool of water — perhaps more, 
perhaps less, but in any event enough to sustain him and his 
horse while he transacted important business in that neighborhood. 
Jetthro chuckled again as he thought of what that business was; 
and as the first streak of gray glimmered in the east, though the 
drizzle had hardly stopped, he pulled oflF his hat, and with his 
head thrown well back snuffed the rare scent of wet earth luxuri- 
ously. ** Little drops of water," he piped in a thin, cracked voice 
— " Little grains of sand — Makes the mighty ocean — And the 
pleasant land.'' 

Song and hilarity had been somewhat rare with Hump Jetthro 
for the past three years, although during all that time, he had 
been a rich man — had owned a half share in a store of minted 
gold and printed bank-notes that should have opened to him all 
the steaming flesh-pots of San Francisco. And yet — so curious 
and unkindly are the caprices of Fate — all this time he had been 
compelled meanly to scratch and scrape to keep himself alive, 
while he waited for rain in the Painted Desert. 

For it was three years since that, assisted by a great hulking 
oaf of a Swede named Pete Thulin, Jetthro had successfully 
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" Stuck up " the express agent at Henryville and had fled into the 
desert with forty thousand dollars in currency stuffed into a pair 
of shaggy goat-skin saddle-bags. The two had been close-pressed 
by a hard riding posse, and fearing capture with the damning 
money upon them, had " cached " it under a boulder half way 
across the desert. They had recorded the exact location of this 
boulder by an elaborate series of measurements from an easily 
recognizable *^ comb " of lava rock, had noted down the figures on a 
sheet of paper, and then in order that neither might come back to 
retrieve his fortune without the other, they had torn this " key *' 
diagonally in half and each taken a portion. Then the better to 
elude their pursuers, they had parted company and ridden hard 
in opposite directions. 

Each had made his escape safely enough, but on rejoining each 
other at an appointed rendezvous a month later, trouble had devel- 
oped. Jetthro had wanted to go back for the loot immediately, 
but the canny Swede had insisted that they wait at least a year. 
They had parted after a bitter wrangle; and Jetthro, moved 
partly by resentment and partly by avarice, after removing him- 
self to a safe distance and assuming a thoroughly deceptive disguise, 
had by means of a cleverly managed anonymous letter, denounced 
Thulin to the authorities. The Swede had been forthwith cap- 
tured, tried and convicted; he now reposed safely within stone 
walls ; and yet never, so far as Jetthro could learn from newspaper 
accounts of the trial, had he " blown on " his partner. He was a 
strange man — that Thulin. 

Jetthro had no notion of what the Swede had done with his 
half of the " key " either, yet as he rode out of Tuba City that 
morning, he had very little doubt of his ability to find the treasure. 
The figures in his possession would locate it within a mile or two, 
and with water to sustain him, he could simply work over the 
ground until he found the cache. It was under a big white 
boulder, he remembered, about three miles from the water-hole. 
It was true that there were a thousand other big white boulders 
just like it on the slope where it lay — he remembered that in the 
distance, they had looked like a great flock of sheep scattered out 
to feed — but with time at his disposal, he could turn them over 
one by one if necessary. 
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Xoon fouud the rejuvenated cripple under a cleared sky and 
glaring sun, well out into the solitude of the Painted Desert. At 
nightfall he had gained the lava rock district. At noon of the 
second day he led his horse down a little rocky valley and found 
the water-hole, as he had anticipated, well filled. Gallons and 
gallons of it there were, cool, clear rain-water. He drank heavily, 
unbridled his horse, and as the beast dropped its muzzle to the 
pool, ho sighed with satisfaction and commenced filling his pij)e- 
The next instant he jumped back as if from a rattlesnake, and 
mechanically snatched at the weapon hidden under his left arm. 
There in the mud at the edge of the pool was the freshly made 
imprint of a man's foot. 

After a breathless moment, Jetthro crept closer and knelt over 
the foot-print — a Crusoe who had discovered a fellow being 
on this island of the desert. It was the track of a large, heavy 
man, whose shoes were nearly worn out; the heel was much 
indented as if he carried his weight well back. Jetthro knew a 
man whose track was like this; that man was safe inside prison 
walls, and yet — Jetthro fingered his pistol nervously and peerel 
about him with the quick, furtive eyes of a rat. 

Presently he crei)t to the top of the nearest ridge. Through 
his field-glasses, he thence commanded a wide stretch of country 
— a primordial landscape of bare, volcanic rock, broken into 
countless crags and cliffs and chasms. Nowhere was there any 
living thing to be seen; there came to him not the slightest sound; 
and yet that new made foot-print in the mud by the water-hole — 

Jetthro squared his shoulders, and in a conscious effort to drive 
away his timidity, laughed aloud. He returned to the pool, 
picketed his horse, devoured a heartening luncheon. Then after 
taking another look at the triangular bit of paper the image of 
which was already indelibly engraved upon his brain, he set off 
on foot toward the Valley of the White Boulders. He arrived 
thither without mistake, about mid-afternoon. He had met no 
one and heard nothing. When he topped the last intervening 
" comb,'' however, he started back abruptly, and snatched at his 
pistol again. At least a third of the boulders on the slop^ below 
him had been recently overturned. 

Yet there was no one in sight, and after a moment of hesitation, 
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in a frenzy of fear lest the treasure had already been carried oflF, 
Jetthro hurried down among the rocks and ran from one boulder 
to another. He examined each one of those overturned, and then 
heaved a great sigh of relief. None of them quite answered tho 
description ; none of them covered a little hollow where a smaller 
stone had been removed to aiFord space for the cache; he was yet 
in time. 

Without pausing to rest, he attacked the other boulders, and in 
a passion of anxiety fell to turning them over. He was a small 
man and it proved an infinitely laborious task ; Thulin had done 
the lifting when they made. the cache. It was near the middle of 
the slope if he remembered rightly ; yet he could not be sure, for 
three years will distort one's recollections a good deal, and the 
stones, too, were all depressingly similar. He had examined 
perhaps twenty of them, when darkness overtook him unawares — 
a murky, starless darkness, the aftermath of the rain. 

It would be almost impossible to get back to his horse and blank- 
ets now, and Jetthro had no mind to risk breaking his neck or 
losing himself among the sudden chasms of the rocks. Collapsing 
from fatigue, he huddled up behind a big boulder and passed the 
night there, now dosing, now starting up in a panic at some night- 
mare of attack. With the first gleam of light, he rose and tried 
to resume his search, but finding himself too weak with hunger 
and too fevered with thirst to continue, reluctantly set out back 
toward the pool. 

The sun was only just up when he arrived there — and yet 
Mystery had again been before him. His horse, its skull crushed 
in as if un4er the hammer of a Titan, lay where he had tethered il. 
Its belly had been ripped open and a huge chunk of the loin 
hacked away. And there were more tracks — the footprints of 
a large man who carried his weight well back — in the mud at the 
edge of the fast diminishing pool. 

Jetthro made a further examination — and more discoveries ; his 
canteen and the bulk of his provisions were gone. The man must 
have left within a very short time, and yet even to an experienced 
searcher, the bare rocks beyond the pool betrayed neither the 
direction of his coming nor of his going. Jetthro choked with 
anger ; yet the uncanny silence and secrecy of his assailant cooled 
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his wrath with a sharp chill of fear. His enemy might even now 
be lurking behind some rock, waiting for a chance to shoot him. 
From the top of the ridge, he again searched the vicinity warily 
with his field-glasses, but could see nothing — except a tiny black 
speck in the distant sky that marked the swift approach of a 
buzzard toward the carcass of his horse. 

Hump Jetthro debated a moment with himself, then returned 
to the water, drank, and made a meal from the remnant of his 
scattered provision. Then with his pistol drawn in his hand, he 
turned back again toward the Valley of the Boulders. It was 
Thulin who had done this, he was sure ; there could be no other. 
The big Swede must have watched for rain also; must have escaped 
from his prison at Yuma, traveled on the truck of some freight 
car to Williams or Manzanilla, and then made his way — on foot 
apparently — to carry off the cache. He must have hidden 
when he saw Jetthro coming and passed him behind some shelter- 
ing ridge. The puzzling thing was that Thulin had not murdered 
him. Perhaps he had no fire-arms. If that were the case — 
Jetthro's jaw set hard and he trod stealthily, with roHng, wary 
eyes. 

Cannily making a detour this time, he approached the Valley 
of the Boulders from the opposite direction. He stopped to recon- 
noitre at c aeh elevation, and moved with the slowness of extreme 
caution, but at last was able to peep over the edge of a rock on the 
farther side of the valley. And from there, even with the naked 
eyes, he could see a tiny figure moving about on the opposite slope. 
The field-glasses made the picture clearer. It was Thulin, sure 
enough — a ragged, hatless, shock-headed Thulin, bending and 
heaving and toiling about among the boulders like a laborious 
Berserker. On the ground beside him, were the stolen canteen 
and provision sack. In overturning the boulders, he wielded 
what appeared to be an iroli bar. 

Jetthro watched him for a moment, then put down the glasses. 
Next he pulled off his boots, wrapped a dirty handkerchief about 
his gun to hide its glitter, crept out on hands and knees from his 
place of concealment, and commenced worming his way in and 
out among the boulders down the slope. He had stalked antelope 
in his time ; he knew that he must get very close to make » sure 
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shot with a pistol. Now he crawled slowly along on his belly, 
now passed an open space with a quick, silent rush; now halted 
motionless, intent, bead-eyed, savage. 

The heat of the sun on the rocks almost blistered his hands as he 
crawled ; the glare half blinded- him ; the silence was so perfect 
that even at that distance, he feared that his hard breathing 
would betray him. He had gained the bottom of the valley and 
had just crept under the grateful shadow of a big rock on the 
opposite slope, when a sudden, almost intolerable stab of pain 
shot through his foot and brought him to a terror-smitten halt. 
It was as if a subtile, envenomed needle had been driven into 
him ; a wfive of agony followed, flooding up his leg to the kneo, 
and he knew before he looked about, what had caused it — a 
great, whip-tailed scorpion that he had disturbed and that had 
driven its sting so deep into his unprotected ankle that it hung 
there by its own weapon, struggling hideously. 

Jetthro wrapped his hand in his hat and crushed the creature, 
then jerked out its barbed sting. He knew that the wound 
would not be fatal, but he knew also that the anguish would 
endure for days and that his foot would swell very badly, so that he 
couldn't walk. And Thulin had killed his horse — 

For a moment or two, Jetthro writhed about. on the ground 
there; then controlling himself, he peeped out from behind the 
boulder at Thulin. The Swede had dropped the iron bar, and was 
kneeling over something on the ground — a shaggy, goat-skin 
saddle-bag. 

Jetthro remembered that saddle-bag well, and what it con- 
tained. He stared for an -instant, his teeth grinding together as 
he saw the Swede tying the bag over his shoulder. Then in a 
frenzy of rage and pain and disappointment, he flung up his 
pistol and fired. Thulin jumped to one side at the shot, snatched 
up his iron bar, and looked about him desperately, this way and 
that Jetthro rested the pistol on the rock and fired again. This 
time the Swede saw him, but instead, as he had hoped, of charging 
at him in a mad Berserk rage, Thulin whirled about and made 
off, running and dodging among the boulders in the direction of 
the water-hole. 

Jetthro emptied his pistol at the retreating figure, at each shot, 
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taking aim carefully. Once the Swede dropped, but was up 
again in a flash. Very soom he had passed altogether out of 
sight. 

Reloading his weapon, Jetthro ran a little way after him. 
Then, unable to bear the pain of his weight on the poisoned foot, 
dropped to his knees and proceeded as best he might in that 
fashion. Xear the place where Thulin had found the cache, he 
came upon a little package of bank-notes that had fallen from the 
saddle-bag. and pocketed them eagerly. Then leaving the canteen 
and the provisions where they lay, he set out after Thulin again. 
And soon he came upon that which sent through him a thrill of 
savage joy — a drop of blood on the rocks. 

As he proceeded, the blood-spots gradually increased in fre- 
quency and presently became a trail of great, horrible splotches. 
Yet Jetthro could follow but very slowly, for his leg was now 
swollen to the knee and he could only drag himself clumsily along 
by crawling on his belly with his wounded limb resting on the 
other. lie stuck to the pursuit, however, — a wolf wounded, yet 
hot and merciless on the slot of its quarry. 

Straight back to the water-hole, the trail led. When, close on 
sun-down, after some hours of almost unendurable effort, Jetthro 
came near the place, seven big turkey-buzzards flapped squawking 
into the air, six from one place, one from another. Peering over 
the edge of the last ridge, he could see the carcass of his horse, 
already picked to the white, staring bones. At the edge of the 
water-hole lay another body. Jetthro crawled down to it. 

Thulin lay on his back in the stiffening mud at the edge of the 
pool. One of his eyes had already, been torn out, and the 
clothing — a striped prison suit, half hidden by a ragged pair of 
overalls and jumper — was soaked with blood from a bullet wound 
in the loins. The goat-skin saddle-bag slung to his shoulder had 
burst open ; five bright gold-pieces had been spilled out. 

Yet Jetthro noted none of these things particularly. What he* 
saw was that in the Swede's outstretched hand was clutched his 
big tin cup; that the rocks round about were still moist with 
recently evaporating water ; that the pool itself was dry — dry ! 
The Swede had bailed out the water and wasted it ; lying there in 
his death struggle, Thulin had beaten him. His horse was dead ; 
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he was sixty miles from other water ; he could hardly so much as 
crawl, unaided. 

Jetthro lay still for a time. Presently a black shadow passed 
over him and he heard a raucous scream as the buzzard that had 
risen from Thulin's body descended again, impatient and 
unafraid. Its black, loathsome wing brushed against him as with 
outstretched claws, it alighted on its prey. 
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Nip and Tuck* 

BY CLIFFORD HOWARD. 

IE had told her he was an orange grower; and 
he had told her, too, that he had a charming 
little bungalow amid the foothills of the Sierra 
Madre, where they would make their nest, 
he and she. But he had not told her that ho 
J was a widower, and that the California nest 
already contained three boys and a girl. 

Oliver Nij) had heard somewhere that self-preservation is the 
first law of nature, and as he knew — from the moment he first 
set his eyes on her — that he could not live without Maria Tuck, 
he considered himself justified under the law in withholding 
these particular facts. It was not that Maria had declared or 
(*ven intimated that she would not marry* a widower with chil- 
dren ; but Oliver was taking no chances. Instinctively he felt 
that if Maria knew the whole story, it would require something 
more attractive than Oliver Nip's clumsy and homely person- 
ality, with all his oranges and all his dollars, to induce her to 
assume the parentage of four ready-made Nips. Oliver was 
not born with an eye to the value of children. " The fewer the 
•better," expressed his opinion of the subject; and as Maria was 
a woman after his own heart — which could not be said with 
equal frankness of his first venture, — he could not but feel that 
she shared this opinion with him. At all events, he was engi- 
neering his courtship upon this assumption; and while, out of 
respect to his religion, he was careful to tell her no fibs, he never- 
theless showed himself an expert in that form of diplomacy 
which the lawyers call suppressio veri — suppression of the 
truth; a trick by which one produces the effect desired and 
saves his conscience at the same time. 

He had met Maria at Atlantic City. She had lost her hus- 
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band, Tobias Tuck, only the year before. She was still in 
mourning for him; not because she had loved Tobias particu- 
larly, but because it was the custom and because she felt so 
sorry for herself. And it was Oliver's sympathy for her that 
had won her heart, in the first place; and it was largely his 
glowing pictures of California and substantial evidence of a 
generous bank account, that, in the second place, had won her 
hand. She had had a hard life with Tobias, she confessed to 
Oliver, and to exchange it now for a life amid oranges and 
roses and perpetual spring, was to her a vision of exceeding great 
joy and an inspiration to a ready acceptance of Oliver's sug- 
gestion that they cut short their engagement and enter into 
matrimonial happiness without further waiting. 

Therefore, though their meeting and acquaintance and be- 
trothal were all compassed within the space of three weeks, 
Oliver's infatuation and Maria's readiness — combined with 
the fieductive influence of murmuring waves and bathing suits 
and lonely sands — had accomplished as much toward a true 
understanding as a year and a half of formal love-making. 

And so, the wedding took place; quietly and unannounced, in 
the clergyman's back parlor, with only the clergyman's sister 
and two or three accommodating hotel guests as witnesses. And 
Oliver now had his Maria, safe and sure; and as they got into 
the carriage, to start forth on their honeymoon — a journey that 
was to take them first for a visit to her home in Virginia and 
then by gentle stages to his home and the bungalow in California, 
— he told her he was the happiest man on the face of the earth. 
But he wasn't; and he knew he wasn't. 

The realization that he had deceived her came upon him with 
sudden and depressing force. He had thought it would be an 
easy matter to explain the situation to her as soon as she was 
securely his ; but he found now he had overestimated his courage 
and ability. What if it should cost him her love and respect? 
What could he do if she should make a scene? Suppose she 
should leave him! Why, O why, had he not told her at once? 
Then it would have been easy. Now, the task loomed before him 
desperate and gigantic. It was inevitable; there was no alter- 
native; he must tell her. But he would promise her anything: 
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the children should be sent away, to boarding-^hool, to the re- 
formatory — anywhere at all ; and if that would not suffice he 
would take them out and lose them in the mountains. It was 
]^[aria or nothing. 

'• Maria," he began, taking her hand and turning away his 
head; " Maria, dear, are — are you fond of children? " 

Maria gave a start and drew away. "I — I don't know for 
pure what you're drivin' at, Oliver," she stammered; "but — 
I reckon I might as well tell you right now, instead of keepin' 
it any longer as a surprise, that I've got seven of 'em — five boys 
and two girls — and the finest lot of young ones you ever saw; 
and they're all a-waitin' now to see their new pa." 
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The Man Who Moved a Town** 

BY FRANK X. FINNEGAN. 
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HEK Sylvester Grubb pulled up his sleepy 
livery stable nag in front of the Central House 
in Lynchville, after a tiresome ten-mile drive 
over country roads, he was hungry, dusty and 
mad clear through* Nothing had gone well 
with him from the moment he had set out 
from Stevensburg to reach the little town which dozed the days 
away quite comfortably on the river bank, without taking much 
thought of the great world a few hours' journey from its muddy 
streets and dingy, old-fashioned buildings* 

There was no railroad connection between Lynchville and the 
rest of civilization, the river and the highways meeting the 
needs of the town in the way of transportation as they had done 
since the first cabin was built there sixty years before, but of 
this fact Sylvester Grubb was fully aware — in fact it was the 
main reason for his presence in the community. The Stevens- 
burg livery man, however, had contributed to GrubVs unpleasant 
frame of mind by furnishing him with a broken-down horse 
which developed strong prejudices against going to Lynchville 
at all and positively refused to go there at anything approach- 
ing the rate of speed which the traveler thought desirable; the 
ancient side-bar buggy which was the only vehicle available was 
a springless rattle-trap which nearly shook Mr. Grubb's teeth 
loose as it bumped over the ruts in the execrable road and he 
traveled in a cloud of dust which hung about him like a snow- 
storm while he chirruped and stormed and swore at the plodding 
horse. 

Therefore it was with a sigh of relief that he climbed down 
from the rig in front of the dejected-looking hotel, feeling that 
his troubles were over for a time, at least. Lynchville . did not 

* Copyright, 1900, bj The Shortstoiy PnbUthing Companj. Copyright secured In Great 
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promise much to a city man on first view, but the very sign- 
board of the Central House seemed to spell food and rest and 
sleep, and these necessities were uppermost in Sylvester Grubb's 
desires when he walked into the hotel office. The proprietor, 
lolling in a comfortable arm-chair near the key rack, greeted 
the stranger with a curt and rather lazy nod, but did not take 
the trouble to rise. 

" Howdy," he grunted and returned to the silent contempla- 
tion of a horse auction bill which had apparently engrossed his 
attention when Grubb entered, although it had been hanging 
on the wall since the year before. 

** Good* evening," responded the arrival with an attempt at 
cheerfulness, ** I want a nice, quiet room and a big hot supper 
just as soon as I can get them. Beastly drive over here from 
Steveiisburg, isn't it ? " 

** I reckon it is," admitted the hotel man, shifting to a more 
comfortable position in his chair, " but I ain't driven over there 
in the last eight or ten years. I manage to get along all right 
here in Lynchville. We don't wish to care about movin' around 
much." 

There was a silence for a few moments while Grubb pawed 
aroujid among the newspapers and last year's calendars on the 
desk looking for the hotel register. Then the hotel man, who 
had been idly watching the search, ventured to make a sug- 
gestion. 

*' Reckon you're lookin' for the register," he said, " but there 
ain't no sort of use of you registerin'. Fact is, we're full up." 

The expectant guest turned on him in amazement, his hopes 
of a good night's sleep dropping to zero. 

" Do you mean to say you haven't got a room ? " he demanded. 

" That's just what I'm tellin' you, stranger," said the pro- 
prietor blandly, " there ain't room to tuck away another soul 
under this roof to-night. You see, we ain't got so very many 
rooms first off and then, besides, this is court day and the town 
is pretty well filled up. Pretty well filled," he repeated, half 
closing his eyes and twirling his thumbs in blissful contentment. 

Sylvester Grubb, accustomed to getting what he wanted when 
he wanted it, snorted with impatience and restrained with dif- 
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ficulty a growing desire to jerk the hotel man out of his com- 
placent attitude and wake him up to a realization of the situa- 
tion. 

" Well, I'll have supper, anyhow," he said, " and see what I 
can do about a room somewhere else later on." 

The hotel man slowly sat up, yawned and stretched his fat 
arms, after which he contemplated the impatient Mr. Grubb 
with a beaming smile. 

** You're a little bit late for supper," he announced, " supper 
is off at 7 o'clock. We eat early here in Lynchville — ain't 
got into them city ways yet, like they've got at Stevensburg." 

" Great Scott ! " yelled Grubb, " can't I get anything to eat 
either? What sort of a town is this, anyhow?" 

" This is ^ pretty good town, stranger," said the Boniface in 
an injured tone, " but, you know, we can't be servin' meals here at 
all hours of the night. It must be more'n half past seven, ain't 
it?" 

As Grubb turned away from the desk with murder in his heart 
the door swung open and two villagers slowly sauntered in, 
looked the distracted stranger over with interest, nodded to him 
in friendly fashion and leaned an elbow apiece upon the desk. 

" Evenin,' Mr. Hopkins," said the taller of the two, looking 
toward the hotel man and industriously chewing a straw. 

" Evenin', Jake," replied Hopkins, genially. " You don't 
happen to know where this gentleman could get some supper 
this hour o' the night, do you ? " 

Jake straightened up and looked at Mr. Grubb as solemnly 
as though that gentleman had inquired the chances for build- 
ing a bridge across the river before morning. From his pocket 
he pulled out a ponderous-looking silver watch and studied it 
with interest. As the awful hour dawned upon him he looked 
graver than ever and slowly shook his head. 

" I don't know," he said, doubtfully, " it's nearly a quarter to 
eight. I s'pose everything will be closed up. You don't know, 
do you Charlie ? " he added suddenly to his silent companion, who 
had been solemnly studying Grubb with as much interest as 
though he had arrived in an aeroplane. 

" I don't want to keep anybody up late," interjected Mr, 
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Grubb, with a tinge of sarcasm, " but it does seem to me that 
in a town of this size a man with money in his pocket ought to 
be able to get supper and lodging." 

The three Lynchville citizens looked at one another sagely 
and then turned their glances again on the fidgeting stranger. 

** Well, it's pretty late, you know," suggested Jake. " I 
closed up my livery stable before I came over here. Won't be 
no more goin' on no place to-night." 

" Late nothing ! " Grubb began stormily, when Charlie, who 
had been pondering on the problem intensely, suddenly be- 
trayed a gleam of human intelligence. 

'* Widow Meehan's," he suggested, hopefully. 

Proprietor Hopkins struck the office desk with his fist in his 
delight at the solution of the puzzle. 

" That's the idea ! " he declared, " the Widow Meehan can 
take you in. She's got two boarders," he added. 

" An' one on 'ems a hand in the flour mill over here that 
works nights," said Jake, " an' gets his meals at onusual times. 
Wouldn't be surprised if she could pick you up a supper even 
this late." 

" I hope so," grunted Mr. Grubb, " where does Mrs. Meehan 
live?" 

" That's your buggy outside, ain't it ? " asked Jake. 

** It's the one I came here in," admitted the hungry traveler, 
** but you can bet it ain't mine — nor the horse, either." 

" I'll drive you over to the widow's," suggested the livery 
man, " and I s'pose you'll want your rig put up for the night. 
I'll just take it along after I drop you there." 

" If I didn't need it to get out of this confounded town to- 
morrow," snorted Grubb, " you could take it along and lose it 
for all I cared. Come on," and he started for the door. 

Mine Host Hopkins was visibly perturbed by Mr. Grubb's 
animadversions on the thriving town of Lynchville and he felt 
that it devolved upon him to uphold its reputation. 

" You shouldn't blame the town because you got in late," he 
suggested mildly, " this is a pretty good town, stranger, when 
it ain't so crowded." 

" That's what it is," said silent Charlie, suddenly. 
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Irate Mr. Grubb stopped with his hand on the door latch and 
turned to face the indignant pair. 

" Say, let me tell you something," he said, slowly and im- 
pressively, " I don't know whether you fellows want to risk any 
money or not, but I'll bet you $100 that one year from now this 
town won't be here ! " 

Hopkins blinked rapidly and looked at Charlie. Jake paused 
in his movement toward the door behind Mr. Grubb, the grin 
with which he had welcomed the defense of his town rapidly 
fading away. It took several seconds for the fidl import of 
what the stranger had said to filter through the sluggish minds 
of the natives and even then the hotel man did not believe he 
had heard aright. 

" What's that ? " he asked rather feebly, " the town won't be 
what?" 

** It won't be here ! " repeated Mr. Grubb, sternly, " that's 
what I said and that's what I meant. It will be gone — faded 
away — wiped off the map. And that's what it deserves ! " he 
added. 

Convinced at last that the prediction was as all-embracing as 
it had first seemed, the three startled residents of Lynchville 
decided that the hungry traveler was merely venting his wrath 
in this wild fashion and affected to make light of the matter. 

" If I was a bettin' man I'd take you up on that, stranger," 
said Hopkins with a slow smile. " You must have a lot of hun- 
dreds to lose. Why, this town has been here for sixty-five years." 

" It looks it," snapped Gfubb. 

" Who's goin' to wipe it off the map — that's what I want 
to know ? " demanded Charlie, belligerently. 

Mr. Grubb looked at them a moment from beneath his frown- 
ing brows and then turned again to the door. 

" I am ! " was his startling answer as he bolted out of the hotel 
and jumped into the buggy, leaving Hopkins and Charlie star- 
ing after him, and wondering whether it was quite safe for Jake 
to ride as far as the widow's with the crazy stranger. 

When the Widow Meehan's excellent supper had been dis- 
posed of an hour or so later Sylvester Grubb sat in the widow's 
spare room and wrote a letter. That seemed an ordinary thing 
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for a visitor to do, but the residents of Lynchville, most of them 
already safe in bed, little dreamed that the fate of their sleepy 
old town hung upon the point of the pen that ^Ir. Grubb so vig- 
orously drove over the paper. The letter was addressed to the 
president of a great trunk railroad that tapped the state in that 
section and was gradually spreading its tentacles in various di- 
rections that promised increased earnings. 

The next morning Mr. Grubb's letter, with a score or 90 
of others, went bumping ovQr the road to Stevensburg in the mail 
carrier's wagon to catch the fast mail train that whisked through 
the town in the evening, while Mr. Grubb himself, behind the 
stubborn old livery nag, was pushing along the river road from 
Lynchville to Steuben, keeping an appreciative eye on the rich 
farms past which he slowly traveled. Mine Host Hopkins and 
silent Charlie and Jake, the livery man, would doubtless have 
gaped with amazement the next day had they been able to be 
present in the office of the railroad president to hear Lynchville 
discussed by that august official and a few of his directors. 

" I think we'll make a slight change in the direction of that 
spur from Stevensburg," announced the president. " You may 
remember that we intended to run it along the river on the east 
side as far as Lynchville and put in the bridge there. See, 
here's Lynchville," and he shoved forward a map of the territory. 

" What's the new idea ? '' asked one of the directors. 

" Well, I've had Grubb down there for a week or two looking 
over the country in detail," continued the president, " and he 
advises me to-day that a point about two miles below Lynch- 
ville would be far more advantageous for the bridge, taking the 
natural conditions into account. Of course, we would have to 
skip Lynchville as a way station according to that arrangement, 
but from what Grubb reports, I don't think it would be much 
loss." 

" I suppose not," admitted the director who was holding the 
map. 

" The chances are that the location of the bridge a couple 
of miles from Lynchville would cause a new town to spring up 
almost immediately," suggested the other director. " Bridges 
are scarce in that coimtry and as we will have a wagon drive 
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on our bridge, all the road traffic would be diverted to that point 
most probably." 

" That's true," said the president, studying the map, " we 
might start a town by establishing a station there, for that mat- 
ter. If it didn't soimd so much like a joke we nught name it 
in honor of our able special agent * Grubbtown.' " 

The directors dutifully joined in the president's laugh, the 
map was put away and the fate of Lynchville was sealed. 

Something less than a year later Sylvester Grubb dropped off 
a through train at Waynesville, the smart and thriving little 
town that clustered around the shining new brick station at one 
end of the big railroad bridge. Jake, the livery man, still chewing 
a straw, was on the platform clamoring for business with his hack 
line. On the opposite side of the track from the station towered a 
grain elevator at the door of which lounged its proprietor, silent 
Charlie. Jake halted Mr. Grubb with a yell of greeting. 

" Hello, there ! " he cried, " haven't seen you since I druv you 
to the Widow Meehan's for supper a year ago. Kemember that ? " 

" You bet I do," said Grubb, cheerily, " and how are things 
going up in Lynchville ? " 

Jake grinned rather sheepishly. 

" Well, to tell the truth, there ain't much left of Lynchville any 
more," he said, " the folks are all down here. You see, when the 
railroad come through it just naturally gave us the go-by and 
located down here at Waynesville." 

" I see," said Mr. Grubb, gravely. 

" Yes, and so, after we seen the town springin' up down here 
an' the business all comin' this way," continued Jake, " one by 
one we just decided there wasn't nothin' to do only to come down 
here to get it 'fore the other fellow got it all. So the town just 
naturally moved down here and closed up shop in Lynch- 
ville. I don't s'pose there's a dozen folks livin' up there now, 
leastways not any one that's tryin' to do any business. And that's 
how it is, you see." 

" And how about my friend Hopkins ? " asked Mr. Grubb, " is 
he still keeping the Central house where he c^'t serve supper after 
7 o'clock ? " 
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Once more Jake grinned. 

" Come here," he said, taking Grubb by the elbow and leading 
him i)a8t the station. '* You see that sign over there ? " 

Mr. Grubb looked across the street and beheld an illuminated 
sign : *' Hotel Hopkins. Meals At All Hours." 

"^ That's him,'' said Jake shortly. 

" I wonder," said Grubb, after enjoying the spectacle for a few 
moments, ** if Hopkins would pay me that $100 bet now in case 
he had taken me up a year ago." 

Jake stared and then slapped his thigh. ^ 

" By cracky ! " he ejaculated, " you did oflFer to bet him $100 
that Lynchville would be wiped oflF the map in a year, didn't you I 
But then," he added, " you said you'd do it ! That's where he'd 
have you, you know 1 " 
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The Inch That Counted * 

BY LI SETT A MEGERLE. 

I OME years ago, as I was journeying through a 
remote part of Spain, I chanced one day upon 
an old church. Its quaint and ancient appear- 
ance, made me curious as to what the interior 
might be. I passed to the rear and found to 
my delight an old padro, the care-taker, just 
ushering in a party of sightseers. 

Without speaking to any one, I passed in, the old padro doubt- 
less taking me for one of the party. 

The church proved to be indeed beautiful. I lingered behind 
the others, as we passed from one interesting object to another, 
desiring to be alone, and enjoy the peace, quiet, and soothing 
influence always to be found in an old church. 

Curiosity being soon satisfied here, the party passed out to 
explore pther parts of the old building, but I remained to enjoy a 
moment or two longer the beauty and stillness. 

I was about to follow when I happened to espy in a corner just 
n little to the side of the altar quite a small door. It stood slightly 
ajar, and wondering to what a door in that place could lead, I 
went to it and saw at once that it opened into a small closet about 
four feet square or less. It was perfectly empty with a high 
ceiling, and bare blank walls. 

What caused me to step into so uninteresting a place I do not 
know, but I did so, and instantly, owing probably to my weight 
on the sill, the door closed with a sharp click, leaving me in 
perfect darkness. 

At the same moment I heard the retreating steps and voices 
of the party with whom I had entered, the swinging to of the 
outer door and the slide of the heavy bolt into place. If I had 
been seen I had been forgotten. 

•Copyright, 1909, by The Shortstory Publishing Compuiy. Copyright secured In Great 
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I tried to open the door, but all my efforts failed. It was 
locked and I was a prisoner. My loud knocks and calls failed to 
bring any one to my rescue. 

There I was, locked up in a lonely old church, for how long I 
could not tell. I was filled with alarm, but soon had reassuring 
thoughts. Surely the old padro woidd come at night fall to attend 
to the candles ; or if not then, in the early morning. At most 
my imprisonment could not be over twelve or fourteen hours, and 
having lunched well about one o'clock, and it now being about 
four, the situation was not alarming if it was trying. 

Resigning myself as well as possible to the disagreeable, to pass 
the time, I proceeded to examine my narrow apartment, by pass- 
ing my hands carefully over the walls. I hoped to find a spring 
or something by which the door could be opened, and thus give 
me the freedom of the church, and rdief from this overpowering 
darkness. 

I found on reaching up I could just touch the ceiling with my 
finger tips. This surprised me, as I had an impression, as I 
looked into the closet, of a ceiling much higher than it now proved 
to be, and was still more astonished upon farther examination, to 
find that its surface did not touch the walls, but that there was a 
space of about two inches all around, as if the ceiling were sus- 
pended from above. 

This was stranger than my mistake about its height, and 1 
began to feel somewhat uncomfortable. Seating myself on the 
floor I tried to solve the mystery of so curious a construction, but 
could not think of anything I had ever seen or heard like it. 

After reflecting some time, and being unable to determine upon 
an explanation I stood up to examine the ceiling more carefully 
and found to my bewilderment that I coidd easily touch it with- 
out fully straightening my arm. Could I be mistaken, or was 
I the victim of some strange hallucination ? 

Exceedingly puzzled, I sat down and tried to collect my waver- 
ing senses. After a time I again stood up, and found that my 
head just touched the ceiling. Surely I was demented, or in a 
delirium ; but after again seating myself for a while and rising a 
third time to find that I could now not quite stand upright, I 
realized the horrible fact that the ceiling was gradually sinking. 
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Even now I tried to persuade myself that I was dreaming, or 
that the darkness, anxiety and imcertainty had unsettled my 
mind, and made me imagine strange and unreal things. Sum- 
moning all my strength, to steady and control my mind, I rose 
once more to my feet, determined that this trial would settle the 
question finally. I was bent nearly double. 

My knees refused to support me, and falling to the floor, I 
realized it was no delusion, but that the ceiling was slowly, noise- 
lessly, stealthily descending upon me. Would it stop before it 
reached the floor, or would it come down, down, until it crushed 
me to atoms on the stones under my feet? My brain and limbs 
became numb with horror. 

The cell was not sufficiently large for me to lie flat on the 
floor, so I sat down with my back to the wall. Occasionally when 
my courage and strength permitted, I would raise my hand, to 
find each time that the space above me had become less. 

All this time I listened eagerly for the footsteps of the old 
padro, but no sound of human presence reached me. Deathly 
fitillness everywhere. All I could do was to wait, and meet 
bravely the awful death that I knew was close at hand. 

Slowly the monster above me descended, until I felt it touch 
my head, and then sitting upright being no longer possible, I bent 
over until my forehead rested on my knees. In this painful posi- 
tion I awaited my death. Cold sweat poured from face and 
hands. I could not move so much as a finger, I felt the electric 
currents of intense fear stir and stiffen my hair, while I crouched 
lower and lower, waiting for the awful moment when the thing 
above me should crush me into eternity. 

My blood was like ice in my veins, my head seemed bursting 
with fierce throbs of pain, while every nerve, muscle and fibre in 
my body tingled with an agony too horrible to describe. 

At last I felt it — the fatal touch on my back — one last 
moment of awful torture and then unconsciousness. 

I came to myself by hearing a peculiar grinding sound all 
around me, and gradually remembered all, at the same time real- 
izing that the horror above me was lifted sufficiently for me to 
move. I raised my hand, and to my joy found space over head. 

I staggered to my feet, expecting to encounter the ceiling again 
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but no, I could stand upright, and on stretching up my hand 
found it gone entirely out of reach. 

At this moment I heard voices mingled with that queer grind- 
ing and creaking, and called as loudly as my weakness would 
allow. Willing hands soon came to my release. 

Where had I been ? At the bottom of the shaft, down which 
ran the ponderous weights of the old clock in the steeple. 

The padro and his assistants had come at daybreak to wind up 
the clock. 
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Margaret Kcfl/s Wake** 

BY S. C. BREAN.— (C. E. BARNS.) 

[AUhougfa this story appeared In The Black Cat eight years ago there is still a steady 
demand for It. It Is therefore reproduced In the beUef that every one who has read it will be 
glad to read It again. For an equally good story of adventure, mystery, humor and pathos. 
Thb Bi^ck Cat will pay $500.] 

HE white-capped nurse beift over the railing be- 
tween the two tall globes. '* Margaret Kelly, 
Ward 29, is dead/' she said, softly. Before the 
official in blue she laid the usual slip, and then 
glided away like a phantom. 

Acting Sui)erinteiident Rickard glanced up 
at the clock high on the whitewashed wall at his left. It lacked 
twelve minutes of midnight. Alechanically he drew from a drawer 
some black-bordered blanks and turned to the ledgi^r. 

It was a plain ambulance case. The woman had been picked up 
unconscious in a West-Side alley threes nights before. She was, 
apparently, one of that vast sweep of human driftwood which ebbs 
and flows through a great metropolis, leaving no trace. *' Tim," 
he called out to the sleepy attendant bunched up in the corner. 
'* Go down into the property-room and see if among thq. effects of 
Margaret Kelly, Ward 29, there is anything by which we can 
identify her." 

" Right, sor," yawned the Dublinite, shuffling along the tiling 
and down into the lower quarters of Bellevue's mazes. 

Tim soon returned. Quite triumphantly he laid before his 
principal three letters, a bank's certificate of deposit for no mean 
sum, and two receipted bills — all bearing the name, " Margaret 
Kelly, West Thirty-third Street." The official glanced them 
over, making copious notes. It was not often that he so misjudged 
a common ambulance case. Out of the aggregation the superin- 
tendent secured five city addresses. 

By the first morning's mail five friends and relatives of the late 
Margaret Kelly received the shocking tidings of her untimely de- 
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mise, and each apprised five and twenty more. By ten o'clock 
there were gathered together in those three quaint rooms in the 
very heart of " Hell's Kitchen " where Margaret Kelly, spinster, 
had lived her narrow and solitary life, no less than forty persons 
more or less near and dear to the deceased, faUing upon one 
another's necks, sobbing — but with one eye open to prospectire 
loot and the other vigilantly fastened upon the co-heirs. 

For, be it known, **M'8 Kelly " had long been recognized as the 
richest woman in thai whole thickly tenemented block, as well as 
the most locally famous character. She was the only one out of 
ten children who had never married. They often a£Srmed that 
there was a romance in the case concerning a gallant young 
countryman, who, after a strange misunderstanding, had fled to 
Australia. 

Certain it was that years ago Margaret had renounced the rose- 
ate sphere of matrimony for the fatter-pursed one of parsimony. 
With an amazing faculty for making money and a still more re- 
markable talent for saving it, she became the envy of her poverty- 
burdened sisters and the idol of multitudinous nephews and nieces, 
who more than once fell to warring over her favors. Moreover, 
Margaret was of a muscular mould which had won for her the so- 
briquet ** the Amazon of Hell's Kitchen," with a tongue that 
wielded a- lash of blue flame in righteous wrath, and a fighting 
valor in local inter-tenement warfare that made her highly re- 
spected, to say the least. 

And yet, with all her disillusions of the heart, with all privation 
and trained avarice, Margaret was blessed with a big Irish heart 
upon which all her blood relatives pulled a close string. Many is 
the kinsman saved from actual dispossession, shipped back to the 
dear old Emerald Isle to die, or whose children were married or 
buried at Margaret's expense — even though these bounties nar- 
rowed her down to a bread-and-tea diet for weeks to right her con- 
science and recoup her purse. 

How glowingly now were recounted these manifold good deeds ! 
What tender reminiscences and grateful benedictions! Yet how 
deeper than all was the impatience of the heirs to discover the ex- 
act extent of those mysterious possessions before which Death had 
at last lifted the veill Hours of delicious sorrow and melting 
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eulogy concealed a killing impatience to get down to business. 
It was ^^Longshoreman Mike/' the eldest of the nearest of kin, 
who took upon himself the office of chief of that clan of bandit 
mourners — bandits first and mourners afterward. Upon him de- 
volved the task of breaking into chests, hampers and bureau- 
drawers, bringing forth secret treasures of silk, Irish lace, whitest 
linen and gowns that never saw the light save on St. Patrick's 
Day or at a wedding, passing these back to the weeping ones who 
properly gushed afresh over each discovery, apportioning them 
among themselves with self-righteous justice. 

When five bankbooks were found in a bunch, there was the hush 
of the sepulchre till the exact aggregation was known; but when 
from the remote depths of a sheet-iron chest there was brought a 
black woolen stocking so suspiciously heavy that the treasure- 
trover himself widened his eyes as he came forth to empty its con- 
tents upon the oilcloth table, there was excitement indeed. A 
stream of gold in the coin of many realms, to the count of twelve 
hundred dollars, lay before them. Every heart was fired with 
amazement as well as cupidity, the embarrassment being relieved 
by Longshoreman Mike, who spoke with veritable inspiration: 

" God's blessin' on the dear soul ;" he sobbed, tossing the stock- 
ing into the coal-box. " Our dear Margaret must have the foinest 
funeral and the most glorious wake iver known in the Ward ! '^ 

" Roight and proper ! '' chimed in a chorus, while tears — not 
all of grief — coursed many a grimy furrow. Then Mike, the rec- 
ognized head, was appointed to take care of " the yaller," to give 
the orders and pay the price. " But moind now! " cautioned one, 
" a shtrict accounting to us all. We're all of one blood, saints save 
us ! but business is business, even bechune rilatives ! " With one 
hand on his heart and eyes uplifted to the vision of the winged 
Margaret, Mike took the superfluous pledge. Then he proceeded 
to affairs of state. 

It required the remainder of the day. The orders prepaid to 
undertaker, caterer, florist and corner liquor dealer were such 
as to give " Hell's Kitchen " shortness of breath. It even put to 
shame the "New Year's feasts of the Ward Heelers' Club, already 
locally classic. On the following morning, then, all arrayed in 
their finest, the forty mourners left the tradesmen in the three 
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little rooms to complete their tasks, and, with hearse in state, 
started, nine carriages strong, toward Bellevue. 

There the first shudder awaited them. 'They were informed 
that the body of their dear Margaret had been conveyed to the 
morgue — that sombre pile on the edge of East River. Thither 
they repaired, with many groanings. 

The interior of that structure resembles a safety-deposit vault 
under a clear dome. A hundred small steel doors close upon the 
row on row of separate graves of unknown and pauper dead. 
Morgue-Keeper Fane met the solemn concourse in the tiled cor- 
ridor. He learned their mission and then led them, all shudder- 
ing and huddled with horror, through the great gates and down 
half-way along the bleak rows, halting before a door whereon was 
seen a card slipped behind a tiny pane, the name of the occupant 
pen-printed upon it. 

The mourners shrivelled nearer, jamming their kerchiefs into 
their mouths, breathless in silence. The door swung wide. 
Seizing the sliding litter, the morgue-keeper drew it half-way 
out, disclosing the upper half of its lifeless burden, and stood 
gazing into the semicircle of expressionl^s faces about him. 

There was no chorus of wails, no fainting, no tearing of hair. 
Instead, it was Mike who broke the appalling spell with a gul]) 
of protest. '' Look 'ere — m' Gawd ! " he choked. " Thot ain't 
Margaret Kelly, you blunderin' id jit — " 

" Isn't it, though ? " rebuked the custodian, re-examining the 
card. 

" Naw ! " came back the rebuff, with the reinforcement of 
clenched fists shaken menacingly, for Mike had sampled the 
stock of the wake quite to the fighting point. " Thot ain't our 
Margaret. Why, sor, if anny livin' man were to tell the corpse 
of the rale Margaret Kelly that she looked the loikes o' that, she'd 
rise up off that slab and break his face, so she would. Our Mar- 
garet Kelly, sir, was six foot one, and ivery inch a leddy ! " 

A volley of reinforcing protest supplemented this family colum- 
biad delivered with such proud gusto. The morgue-keeper pushed 
back the litter, closed the door and fled to the telephone in his pri- 
vate office. " Superintendent," he said, calling up Bellevue, " the 
friends of the late Margaret Kelly, whose body was brought down 
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here last night, fail to identify. There is a mistake somewhere." 

" Hold the wire," came the anxious answer. 

Down into the property-room the superintendent hastened on a 
tour of investigation. He returned a few minutes later, his face 
blazing. " Tim," he growled out to the sleepy attendant in the 
corner, " you are discharged ! " Then over the 'phone again, " It 
was all the fault of my blundering help here," he said. " He gave 
me the wrong documents out of the property-room. You see, 
there were two Margaret Kellys: One an unknown. Ward 29; 
the other, Margaret Kelly, of West Thirty-third Street, Ward 
31. You've got the unknown down there. The other was just 
discharged fifteen minutes ago, alive and well. Break the good 
news to the mourners, with apologies, et cetera. Good-bye." 

Joyously the morgue-keeper conveyed the glad tidings to the 
assembled forty. They stood still in mute amazement, with dry 
eyes and limp jaws, literally frozen to the stone tiling. " Good 
Gawd, mon! Y' don't really mane to tell me that Margaret 
Kelly's aloive — " 

" Precisely, sir." 

" Howly Mither ! " And Mike felt his soul ooze out of his 
shoes. To face Margaret Kelly dead were disagreeable enough, 
but to face her alive now — the very thought drove him into the 
corner, where he took six fingers of liquid reinforcement at a gulp 
and tossed the flask through the rear door into the river. As 
there were murmurs of a lynching, Morgue-Keeper Fane retreated 
into the autopsy room. 

Meanwhile a most impressive personage alighted from a Seventh 
Avenue car at the Thirty-third Street corner and started west- 
ward. As she turned into her familiar doorway, a bevy of little 
children uttered a combined shriek and ran pell-mell into hiding. 
In the gloom of the first landing she greeted an old friend, who 
immediately threw up her hands and fell in a dead faint. By the 
time she had reached her own apartments on the third floor, the 
newcomer was in a mood for any surprises. 

She found plenty of them. The caterer was uncovering a big 
frosted cake, the florist was banking the mantel with white roses 
and the liquor dealer was setting up a miniature gin-mill in the 
comer cupboard. At the threshold the intruder paused, her face 
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blank as a bluestone image, her shoulders thrown back and 
knuckles dug deep into her ribs. Finally she found voice : 

" Oh ho, now I " she droned. " An' what's all this ? A 
weddin' ? " 

The man in the white apron gave her a glance of contempt 
over his rampart of bottles. " Weddin' nothing," he snarled. 
" Can't yer see it's a funer'l ? " 

The woman's keen eyes blinked. A hideous smile played 
over the bloodless lips. " Railly now — a funer'l ! I niver would 
have known it." Then with bitter sarcasm, " Do y' moind tellin' 
me whose funeral it is ? " 

" Why, poor old Margaret Kelly's funeral, o' course." 

The newcomer strained up on her very tiptoes with gathering 
scorn, the unkempt feathers upon her grizzled head brushing the 
door-frame above. " The diwil it is ! " she groaned, taking a for- 
ward step and clenching her big red fists. ** An' do y' moind 
tellin' me who's goin' to pay for Margaret Kelly's funeral ? " 

The man in the apron gave a shrug. " Oh don't you worry," 
he said. " It's all paid for." 

The frame of a giantess swelled like a thundercloud. " With 
whose money, you young blackguard — with whose money ? " 

The man pointed to the rifled iron chest in the corner. " To 
be sure, vrith Margaret Kelly's money — whose else ? " 

He might have said more, but the Nemesis of " Hell's Kitchen " 
was upon him in an instant, and riot began. There were wailings 
and tearing of hair, the women supplying the wailings, the men 
the hair. " Out with y', dogs, brutes, varmin, brigands ! '* she 
screamed, making terrific onslaught upon both tradesmen and 
their wares, seizing a floral piece bearing the words " Gone 
Home " in red carnations on a field of white roses, and smashing it 
upon the florist's head. " 'Gone Home,' is it ? she cried, " T ' 
mean ' Come Home,' y' pirates — yes, come home just in time to 
save a rag or two to me back and the price of a loaf. Out wid y', 
haythen, vipers, robbers ! Out wid y', or I'll murder y' all in cold 
blood, by the saints, so I will. Och, mither, mither! Am I 
alive or am I dead ? " And as there seemed to be no doubt about 
it in the minds of the vanquished, the tradesmen fled in confusion, 
dodging bottles of the peaty old Irish which narrowly missed them 
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and crashed against the stair wall, leaving great stains. Then into 
the armchair the Amazon flopped in a state of semi-hysterics amid 
the wreckage, while on emerging from the lower door the trades- 
men ran into the melancholy procession on the way from Bellevue 
and the morgue. " Go, call the police ! " cried one. " There is a 
mad woman upstairs pounding the place to atoms.'' 

" Better the place than me," responded the mourner chief with 
a sigh, proceeding still slower. It was a sorrowful band that had 
started out an hour before ; but for blue devils of despair it was 
nothing compared with the return journey, which resembled a 
march of martyrs to the gibbet. 

By the time the last landing was reached, the forty were re- 
duced to just six, and they the heaviest weights of the crowd. 
Guardedly they peeped around comers and through the door- 
chinks, confronting at last that portraiture of wasted rage and 
woe pinioned down by utter collapse in the midst of her ravage. 
Then, with haggard eyes and hanging jaws, in fawning suppliance 
they advanced, pouring out their inmost souls: 

" Glory be to hiven, Margaret Kelly ! " cried Mike, " sure it 
was all a mistake. It weren't you at all, at all; but some other 
miserable outcast crayther wid your own name,. Margaret Kelly, 
that were lyin' stiff in the margue, while you, the saints be 
praised ! are home here wid us, aloive arid well, and we ag'in the 
happiest mortals on earth — " 

The swollen eyes widened, and a sinister gleam broke from 
their depths. " Y' look it ! " shot back the shaft of irony, " y' 
look it — Divvil take the whole boonch ! " Then, in the bitter 
silence, " So y' thought there was goin' to be a funeral and a wake 
did y' ? Well, if you had come ten minutes sooner, there would 
have been — several." 

One after another the mourners crept back and began restoring 
the lace, silk, shawls, gowns and all as to a shrine. It was a piti- 
ful rite, performed in silence; for, as nothing could possibly be 
said in mitigation of their unknowing offence, they said nothing. 

It was only Mike who had the courage of his vindication now : 
" y must not blame us, Margaret," he groaned. Great globules 
of sweat gathered in the wrinkles as he drew forth the summons 
from the hospital. " Look at this black-bordered liar, Margaret, 
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look at it! Ah, Margaret, it is yourself that has a pretty ease 
against the city for funeral expinses over a live corpse, and heavy 
damages for wounded affections — ** 

" Shut up wid your politics ! " yelped the convalescent, " and 
give me a small dhrop of whushky, or I'll have a raylapse, and 
then you'll have me where you want me — tin feet under sod." 

There was a skurrying to do her bidding. Margaret drank 
deep. Rallying, she looked abroad over the wreckage of her mad- 
ness. Then a new terror came into her soul. ** Moike, Moike ! " 
she groaned, " tell me now, on your honor before God, what have 
y' done wid that shtockin' ? " 

The big longshoreman staggered back. A sudden sickness 
took the courage out of his heart. He set his teeth and threw 
out his arms like a gorilla at bay. " Margaret Kelly," he moaned, 
" there's no use lyin' to y', an' by the saints, I won't. The 
shtockin' — well, here goes ! The shtockin' is gone ! " 

The convalescent rose, but fell back again. " Clone — gone ? " 
she cried in a voice that brought terror to every listener. 

" At least, more than half of it, Margaret. There were twelve 
hundred dollars in the black rag — '* 

" Nothing more ? " 

" May God judge me! " was the answer, as the longshoreman 
thrust up his clenched hands till they almost struck the ceiling, as 
if his honor had been impeached. " We counted it there on the 
table, all of us ; and then I threw the shtockin' into the coal-box." 

The convalescent covered her face with her hands. " Now you 
have killed me," she moaned. " Merciful saints ! What have I 
done to bring down upon me such afflictions ? " 

The accused took a stride forward. " Margaret, say whativer 
you will, I swear there was not one penny more than — " 

" Divvil take the money ! " screamed the convalescent, strik- 
ing her forehead. " Did I say annything about money, man ? " 

" But, Margaret — er — " 

" I didn't mean money. I meant — something else — " The 
swaying figure bowed in an attitude of silent grief. 

The longshoreman glanced into the astonished faces, then 
swept his hand over his forehead with a significant sign. Had 
poor Margaret lost her mind? He pressed closer. "For the 
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love of hiven, Margaret," he pursued, " what do you mane i 
What was in that black shtockin' — " 

" Something worth more than life to me," she answered calmer 
now, although it was the calm of despair. " And now it's gone 
and me poor heart is broke, me poor heart is broke." 

The clustering group stood dumb. What beside the gold did 
the old black stocking contain ; Visions of diamonds, pearls and 
other precious treasures swept before them, supplementing the 
recollections of the bankbooks and securities. Only *^ Longshore- 
man Mike " seemed to possess presence of mind now. He backed 
over to the coal-box and began digging with his great chimpanzee- 
like claws among the coals. Suddenly his square-jowled visage 
uplifted triumphantly. In his clutch he dragged the black length 
to view like a python from its lair. " Here it is, Margaret," he 
cried, " just as I threw it aside." He came forward and threw 
the rag into the convalescent's lap. 

A sudden change came over the whole attitude. A new 
strength came into Margaret Kelly, a new illumination, a sort of 
spiritual revelation enveloping her. Into the dark depths she 
thrust her hand. Before the amazed eyes of the onlookers, who 
thought the receptacle empty, Margaret drew forth a faded letter 
and a small photograph, which was more than half obliterated 
with kisses. One grateful look, and the woman fell forward 
upon her knees, pouring out her heart in thankful prayer, bury- 
ing her face in the simple tokens. 

The assembled kith and kin gazed upon this drama of a solitary 
life as if it were quite beyond their solving. No one ventured a 
word, yet every one knew that for the first time in all their lives 
they had turned the one forbidden page in the lonely spinster's 
history of long watching and sustaining hope. 

" Oh, Moike ! " cried the woman, regaining her seat and thrust- 
ing the tender tokens into her bosom. " It's all turnin' out 
right, and I'm a sorry wretch not to be thankful for many blissin's, 
so I am. Did you say that it were a poor outcast who were 
mistaken for me down there in the dead house ? Then go back 
with the hearse and shroud and all, for which, please (5od, I'll 
have no use for many a year, and bring the poor haythin crayther 
here, where we'll give her a dacint burial as one of our very own. 
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Aye, don't stand starin' at me loike that, fer I'm not gone daft. 
I mane it all, ivery word. I don't care what may be her pasht or 
prisent. No one that bears the name of Margaret Kelly shall go 
to the Potther's Field while I live to chate the grave-digger." 

The longshoreman stood aghast. " Do you really mane it, 
Margaret 'i " he queried, with surprise lighting up that look of 
compassion. 

'* From the botthom of me heart, I do," was the firm rejoinder. 
** Go bring the poor wretch from that accursed place ; for, bad as 
* Hell's Kitchen ' may be, the margue, God save us from it ! is 
worse. Bring her here in the little black house I thank hiven I 
have no use for, even if I do own it ; and we'll give the stranger 
such a funeral as was niver known in the Ward, so we will — " 

" An' his honor, the Mayor, shall pay the freight, eh ? " 

" Right and truly. Call the praist too, and do it all up in the 
dacentest style of the art, jus' as if it were for me. But first, jus' 
another wee dhrop and all join in, to swear that we're glad we're 
livin,' nor jilious of the dead for all the good said of 'em." 

The guests drew near, clapping their hands with joy — they 
who were but an hour gone wielding their cambrics. " Margaret, 
you're a trump and no mistake ! " cried Mike, striking his chest. 

" Long live Aunt Margaret ! It's we who are proud of you, b ' 
hivens ! " chimed in the chorus. Then, amid much fluttering and 
sputtering, the pledge of family fealty was passed from heart to 
heart — such a pledge as was never known in all that humble 
region before. Soon after Longshoreman Mike drove away with 
the undertaker, while all hands fell to putting things to rights 
again after the ravage, pondering meanwhile not more upon the 
miracle of that good soul's home-coming than upon the romance 
about which she had so long remained silent. 

Late in the evening of that eventful day the assembled forty, 
now generously reinforced by as many more, for the tidings of the 
hour had travelled fast and far, sat semicircled about the hostess, 
arrayed in her smartest gown. They were willing tarryers, for 
the bounty was of excellent variety and abundance — " the thrate 
of his Honor the Mayor," as Margaret grandiloquently termed it, 
— offering that dignitary at least one toast in four, reserving 
the rest for herself. 
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But when the undertaker's attendants entered the populous 
tenement, and above the measured tread of the bearers of the 
heavy burden could hear the longshoreman's " Stiddy, now ! 
Thrate her like one of us. Careful around the turn now, do y' 
moind ! " a shudder ran through the assemblage, for every one 
realized the presence of the dead iu truth. 

With many puffings and grunts that sounded above the awful 
'hush, the " little black house," now occupied by an unexpected 
tenant, was deposited in the further room from the crowded 
chamber where feasting and good cheer were so suddenly quelled 
by the tragedy of life. 

" Only to think of it ! " Margaret kept echoing over and over. 
** Here I am, aloive and well, wid all me good frinds about me, 
and there, alone, unknown, frindless, widout even a mourner — " 

" Come, dry up, Margaret, for the love o' hiven ! " put in Mike, 
entering the room and facing the pallid faces, " and be glad thot 
it ain't yourself. Ah, but she has a smile on her face, that poor 
sufferin' nobody, as if she knew that now, even if none cared for 
her livin', we all are doin' our best for her dead. Come in, folks. 
Come in and take a look of the poor outcast, for, damme, she has 
the look of havin' been onct a rale leddy. Come in — " 

" Nivver ! " A voice broke out of the chorus of shudders. 

" But / will ! " It was Margaret who leaped up courageously, 
as if to challenge them all. " I am not afraid of the woman who 
bears me name, dead or aloive. Lead on, Mike." 

Mike led, and the company, all a-tremble, snailed a long way 
after them. Suddenly a strange low cry came from the far 
chamber. It nearly froze the hearts of the listeners, for they 
realized that it was Margaret's. Instantly she came plunging 
back, her face expressive of emotion almost tragic, and flung 
herself into the chair again, seizing the glass which rattled against 
her teeth as she drank with a choking sound. " It is Margaret 
Kelly — it is, it is ! " she moaned. " Ah, my God ! will miracles 
never cease ? " 

The company pressed about her with eyes darting flames of 
terror. It was Mike who first found voice, as usual. " Mar- 
garet Kelly," he said almost sternly, " have you gone stark mad ? " 

The woman did not seem to-hear. She drew with trembling 
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fingers the little tokens which she had deposited in her bosom 
after rescuing them from the black stocking. " Poor child ! " she 
droned. " It is the way with disappointed love : it drives some 
to the savings bank, some to the gutthers. It drove this Mar- 
garet to the bank, that Margaret to the margue." 

No one oflFered any elucidation of this enigma, so the woman 
continued : ** Sit down, me f rinds, for I have a long shtory to tell 
ye — aye, and a true one. Oh, you will never regret. Do y* see 
this picture — these letthers — this lock o' hair ? Listen ! " 

The company sank back into their seats in the tense silence. 
*' It is the unspoken history of a good woman's first and last love 
aflFair, if I do say so mesilf, and you will belave it, ivery word." 
She made a gesture to close the door of the middle room, beyond 
which were gathered a few of the curioxis whom the mysterious 
power of death draws rather than repels. 

" It is jus' tin years ago, comin' Saint Pathrick's Day, thot I 
first met Danny McFee, at the ball of the ' Ancient Order of 
Hibernians.' An' whin I say thot he was as foine a young gintle- 
man as iver breathed the breath of hiven and made love to an 
honest girl, I mane it on me heart, whativer has since come 
bechune to part us. Kor was I the only one to fall in love wid 
him thot night — but no matther. Danny was the ideel of the 
thrue man, a soldier in form and manners, tinder with the fair, 
wid some money and plinty of promise as a risin' lawyer in the 
full of the political shwim. 

" Well, I moight as well confess, unbeknownst to anny of ye, 
Danny and I mit of a Sunday afternoon at ould Aunt Bridget's 
in Harlem for a stroll in the park to make our plans and build 
castles on hope, for we had everything to make the heart of the 
lover glad. During the wake we wrote daily letthers; and for 
fear some one might discover it, I took a private letther-box around 
the corner on the avenue where a Frinch Jew kept a cigar and 
news store. For many months I recaved the daily confession of 
the brave man's love, such as I treasure to this day. But sud- 
denly, though I was faithful in ivery word and thought to me 
Danny, I got no replies to me letthers, though he swore that he 
had regularly done his duty. This was the cause of the first 
coolness. But one day T found a letther in the box — and such a 
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letther it was ! It called me ivery swate name in the catalogue, 
makin' appointments and endin' with untold millions of kisses. 
It was signed * Tom Farrell/ but such a name I niver knew. 
Well, I t'rew the letther away; but the nixt day, instead of one 
from me Danny, there was another from * Tom FarrelL' And 
on the day followin' another, so that by Sunday I had foive. 
With much misery then I called at Aunt Bridget's, resolved to 
lay the whole mysterious matther before Danny, for I was beside 
mesilf wid worryin.' 

" But, alas, alone wid Danny I lost heart. I saw from his cool- 
ness that he thought me lyin' when I said I had not recaved his 
letthers ; and I — well, I thought him playin' the fool wid me. I 
saw trouble brewin', but did not think it would come so soon. 
But to me shame the next mornin' I found the package of strange 
letthers missin' from me pocket, and then came a messenger from 
Danny wid a cruel note. ^ It's all over, Margaret,' says he. *That 
pack of letthers explains everythin'. I found thim on Aunt 
Bridget's flure, where you dropped thim. My God ! why did you 
not tell me, like an honest girl,' says he, ' that you loved this man 
more than me ? But that's the end. I am writin' this on board 
of the Juliet, bound for Austhralia,' says he, * so good-bye ! Be 
happy wid your " Tom Farrell," whoevef he is,' says he, * but truer 
to him than to me, or you will rue it. Good-bye, foriver, Mar- 
garet, though you are the only woman I iver loved or iver will 
love, so help me God,' says he," and the narrator bent down, her 
lank frame riven with sobs. 

" Well, me frinds, this shock well nigh brought me to me bed, 
so it did, but the next day I recaved another, which did it com- 
pletely. Wid all me poor soul burnt out wid rage at the injus- 
tice, ashamed and sick at heart, I wint around the corner to give 
up the kay to the accursed letther-box. Opening it for the last 
time, there, to me horror, I found another wan of thim ' Tom Far- 
rell ' letthers, and a damon's fury came into me heart. I had torn 
the thing in twain whin, looking up, I saw a pale little woman 
enter, advance straight up to me letther-box and stand stock dumb. 
Thin, as she turned and saw the rent sheet in my hand, she flew 
at me like a tigress. * Give me that letther ! ' she screamed, 
clawin' my face to shreds. ' Who are you ? Is it you who have 
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been sthalin' me letthers for the past week ? ' she yowled, her face 
purple wid righteous anger. 

" *No/ says I, calmly, * it's you who have been sthalin' mine,' 

" * 'Tis a lie in your t'roat ! ' says she. An' I now d'clare to 
God that your thavin' of me letthers has lost me the besht mon 
in the worruld — ' 

" * Wrong again/ says I. ' You may have lost the next besht ; 
but it's I who have lost the besht, t'rough your thavin' of me 
letthers.' 

*^ ^ I'll have you arristed ! ' says she. 

" ' I'll have you hanged ! ' says I. 

" * What's your name ? ' says she. 

" * Margaret Kelly,' says I. 

" ' Wha-a-at I ' says she. 

" ' Before the livin' God I ' says I. 

" The little woman covered her face wid her hands. ' An' so is 
mine,' she moaned. And we two Margaret Kellys stood starin'. 

" * Thin, if this letter is yours,' says I, ' others that I have are 
yours too.' 

" ' An' I can return the complimint,' says she. ' For here is a 
boonch of love letthers from a mon I niyer heard of.' An' she 
passed over to me the precious boondle of poor Danny's declara- 
tion of undyin' affiction. Thin we jumped into that blundheriu' 
sheeny, the both o' us, for he had given us both the same box, 
thinkin' we were one and the same, and aiche av us lost a good 
mon in consequince. An' whin we got t'rough wid the blundher- 
iu' postmaster, he weren't fit for a doormat to a mud cabin. 

" But, proud born as I was, I took me poison like a leddy. 
Divvil a bit did I explain to Danny, even had I known his where- 
abouts. I jus' bookled down to makin' money and savin' it; 
while she, poor crayther, fell away to a shadow after thot, for I 
met her once or twict, and losin' her hold on life, she wint to the 
wrong. Ye know, disappointed aflBction works different ways on 
different peoples — the makin' of some, the breakin' of others ; an' 
though I still love Danny McFee wid all me poor heart, diwil a 
step would I take to repair his injustice or — " 

Margaret had risen and stood quivering, with her clenched hands 
thrown wide ; but her mood of vindication was interrupted by the 
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sudden presence of one of the guests from the still chamber be- 
yond. His face wore a peculiar expression as he said, " There's a 
man at the other door. Has a boondle of flowers. Says he knows 
the poor dead woman and wants to pay his last respicts — '' 

" Let him in ! " cried Margaret. " By hivens ! it's the myster- 
ious * Tom Farrell ' so it is. Let him in. Ah, now that I have 
seen the little woman who robbed me of my happiness widout 
knowin', I think I'd loike to set eyes on the man who, from the 
same cause, robbed us both." She started to follow her leader, 
the company fired with a strange sense of curiosity. 

By the time they reached the threshold of the darkened room, 
however, they all paused, for the stranger had entered, laid a mass 
of white roses upon the casket, and was kneeling beside it with 
his cheek against the lid, his face hidden in his encircling arms. 
This pitiful rite brought a hush like that of the sepulchre itself; 
and when at last the mourner lifted his bearded countenance and 
straightened, tall and almost spectral in the semi-darkness, he 
gazed upon the astonished faces that gleamed white and phan- 
tasmal against the deep shadows. 

" Thank you, my good people," were his first words after re- 
covering from his embarrassment. " I know that I have no right 
to be here, but I could not resist, for I once knew this good woman 
well — aye, loved her and love her memory now." 

The plaintive quiver thickened many a throat with compassion, 
and more than one advanced as if to offer the stranger comfort. 

" Yes, good friends, I loved her, and she was once my promised 
wife. But there came a misunderstanding between us, and fool 
that I was, instead of solving the mystery which was the cause of 
it, I laid all the blame on the innocent, and we parted, never to 
meet again till now with the Great Shadow between. You who 
are young, listen and take warning. If ever you love and are 
bound to another with all your heart and mind, and there comes 
a cloud between, do not part so. Wave the cloud away, then 
part if you must. That is all. I thank you more than I can say, 
kind friends, for this precious moment, and I shall carry the 
memory of it to my dying hour. And now, before I go, may I 
have just one last look at the departed ? Do I ask too much ? " 

It was Longshoreman Mike who came forward, his cheeks 
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glistening with tears. ^^ Stranger," he faltered, " it's you that 
can't ask anythin' here that you can't have to your heart's contint, 
God savin' you, sor ! " Reverently he removed the lid from over 
the still face, motioning for the light. 

The stranger bowed low and with that stony calm which is 
expressive of deepest emotion in a strong man. For some few 
tickings of the old clock he gazed upon the marble features, then 
leaped back with a strange exclamation. ** But that — that is 
not Margaret Kelly," he cried. '^ I — I must have been misin- 
formed." He tore at his neckband as if choking. *' That is not 
Margaret Kelly — my Margaret — " 

" Nor ours ayther," groaned Alike. Then, dropping the lid, he 
rushed upon the stranger, who recoiled from him. '^ F' the love o' 
Gawd, man, who are you ? " he panted. ** Are you not the mys- 
terious ' Tom Farrell ? ' " 

The sound of that name was like a blow that brings blood. 
"I — ' Tom Farrell ? ' " groaned the stranger. ''No, no, God for- 
bid ! That's the man whose unknowing wrong it was that parted 
my love and me. My name is Daniel McFee ! " 

A wild voice pierced the gloom. Out of the shadows there 
came a woman's figure, swift as a whirlwind. " Danny, Danny, 
Danny ! " she called out, in the agony and the joy of her heart, 
and flung herself bodily into the stranger's arms. It was the 
original Margaret Kelly. 
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The Watcher of the Dam.* 

BY JAMES FRANCIS DWYBR. 

AMRAH DHAS, the Guardian of the Waters, 
crouched on the stone coping of the Chutalana 
Dam that lay above the village of Lagrore, and 
spoke softly to the waters that gurgled against 
the embankment. Hamrah Dhas conversed 
frequently with the waters. Every wavelet 
that rolled across the great dam carried a question that flayed 
his soul. 

Now and again he raised his voice reprovingly. Big waves, 
crumpled up by the breeze that came down from the Sikkan 
Pass, sprawled over the edge of the coping and wet the great 
granite slabs upon which he sat. The Guardian hurriedly pulled 
his bare feet away and wedged a prayer for his eternal salva- 
tion into the excuses he was muttering. The big waves terri- 
fied Hamrah Dhas. They appeared to protest haughtily against 
the excuses that he poured forth in a hollow monotone. 

. " Be patient, little waters," he cried, excitedly. " The time 
has not come for you to be unloosed, wherefore I do not lift my 
hand. Do not be angry with me; the fault is not mine. I am 
Hamrah Dhas, thy humble servant, and I wait and watch." 

But the murmuring of the Guardian had little effect upon 
the waters. The light breeze from the Pass was strengthened 
by an army of aggressive little puffs that came panting from 
the snow-capped Himalayas, and the wavelets leapt angrily at the 
stone coping. The Hindu tucked his legs away from their 
foamy lips and cried his entreaties into the gathering gloom. 

" Yes, yes, I know I am to blame," he shrieked, " but I was 
only one among the ten thousand who chained you. It is true 
I helped Onslow Sahib to fence you round with the big stones 
that the mule teams carried from the quarries of Jeddelpore, 
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but my share in the whole work is like to the flame of a candle 
beside the noonday sun. Be patient, little waters, the time has 
not come/' 

He listened for a few minutes to the soimd of the choppy 
waters and spoke again as if in answer to a charge he heard in 
their wild gurgling. 

" Yes, it is true, but I was as clay in the hands of the potter, 
and the whip of the serang was heavy on my back. What 
could I do, little waters ? Onslow Sahib was a stern man, and 
the great drunken Trevellyan would not listen to excuses. It 
is true they are now dead, but they put their names on tho 
brass plate above the floodgates, and I can do nothing. What 
did Onslow Sahib say when the dam was finished ? * Hearken 
to this, you black devils,' he said. ' I have put my name and 
the name of my chief on this plate above the waters, and while 
our names remain there the dam will last.' Little waters, be 
merciful! How can I unloose you while their names remain 
on the plate? But I, Hamrah Dhas, will remain till the gods 
will it that the plate shall fall, and then I will set you free." 

The night crept down from the Poorana Hills. The big dam 
lay weird and gloomy in the twilight. Little waves, whipped 
forward by the breeze, rushed out of the blackness like white 
accusing fingers, and Hamrah Dhas moaned fearfully. He 
wriggled along the arched coping like a crippled serpent, and 
groaned in agony under the reprimands he heard in the gurg- 
ling of the waters. 

Hamrah Dhas had been guardian of the Chutalana Dam for 
twenty years. Trevellyan, C. B., who planned the work, had 
recommended him for the position when the water of the Pee- 
wana had been turned into the basin, and the keeper had lis- 
tened to the waves night and day. At first they murmured 
drowsily, faintly protesting against their imprisonment, but as 
the years wore on, they shrieked angrily to Hamrah Dhas when 
the wind from the Sikkan Pass harried the wavelets that could 
not escape from their assaults. In the dark nights their wild 
reproaches dragged the Guardian from his couch in the dirty 
dak-bungalow, and in fear and trembling he would answer the 
charges which his mad brain heard in the noises they made 
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against the barrier. He lived in a hell of his own making. 
The waves maddened him. They called him ever to destroy 
the barricade that kept- them prisoner on the hillside. The 
desire to do so was great within the mind of Hamrah Dhas, 
but he remembered the oath he had taken to Trevellyan twenty 
years before, and, furthermore, he was afraid of the inscrip- 
tion on the brass plate embedded in the stone above the flood- 
gates. 

Ilamrah Dhas was much afraid of the brass plate. Trevellyan 
had said that the dam would stand wj;iile it remained in the 
stone, and the prophecy impressed the Guardian. He looked 
at it morning, noon and night, but it showed no sign of leav- 
ing its resting place. With his mission schooling he laboriously 
read the inscription over and over again, and when the waves 
were very angry he would chant it to them in an eflFort to 
quiet their wrath. It was a pompous inscription, but it had 
little effect on the waters. It even seemed to stir them to 
greater fury when Ilamrah Dhas, in a high monotone, chanted 
loudly : 

Tbls dam inras declared open bjr 

Ills £xeelleney XiOrd Frederick I«oftiis Plmelierlejr» 

V • C/.f ^t.» €/. JH. O.f 

In U&e t^ireBtjr"flft]& year of U&e relgm of 

Her Gractons Majesty <|aeeB Victoria i 

IIaTcl€>ck Harrln^tOB Femley belnff tken 

(vOTcmor of tke ProTlnce of Jaycttinpore. 

Tbe work was begun and carried to completion by 

Densmore Eardley Trcrellyanf C. B.^ and 

Marcus Alllnf^n Onslo^r» M. €• £• 

The Guardian of the Waters imitated the manner of the 
British tourists who read the inscription with awe and rever- 
ence when they inspected the Chutalana Dam, and it was a 
magnificent elocutionary effort. But the results were nil. The 
waters had no regard for Lord Frederick Loftus Pincherley 
or Her Gracious Majesty, and each night the agony of the 
Guardian increased. He couldn't sleep. The waters shrieked 
to him ! The little waves cried like lost souls as they tried to 
escape the buffeting of the mountain wind that rushed them 
round and round their prison ! Night after night Hamrah Dhas 
would crouch upon the wet wall and murmur his excuses to the 
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white-capped waters that rushed like hissing snakes along the 
barrier. 

" Have I not suffered ? " he screamed. '^ Has not my pun- 
ishment been greats Did not my child fall upon your bosom 
by the great tower and come back to me lifeless on the eighth 
day at the floodgates ^ Did not my father die in the dak-bunga- 
low when Onslow Sahib gave me the post i Did not my wife 
fly with the unclean Jhil who came to mend the masonry above 
the middle tower ? Yes ; I have suffered for the share I took in 
chaining you here where#the winds of space could ruffle your 
bosom, but I will watch and wait for the time." 

The gusts tore down from the hills like troops of Pathan 
horsemen, and the dam billowed under the attack. The Guar- 
dian bowed his head on the wet stones and wept. His accus- 
ing conscience totaled up his labors in the making of the great 
stone barrier that held the Peewana in check, and he screamed 
in pain. 

"Be merciful, little waters!" he yelled. "I will watch till 
the plate falls from the stone. Yes, I will watch till the plate 
falls from — " 

He stopped abruptly and leaned forward as if he heard a 
voice speaking in the darkness above the waters. 

" I am listening," he cried. " Speak on." 

The waves splashed upon the coping and drenched his thin 
rags, but he didn't move. Like a sculptured figure he sat 
with neck outstretched. The mad brain of Hamrah Dhas was 
receiving instructions. 

Presently he stood up and shook the wat^r from his clothes. 

" Oh, little waters, it might be done," he gurgled fearfully. 
Again he stopped to listen. 

" Yes, yes, it could be done," he shouted. " I could tear it 
down!" 

In the black darkness he crept along the coping towards the 
bungalow, his heart throbbing mightily. He had waited twenty 
years for his instructions, and now they had come out of the 
gloom that covered the dam. He would tear down the plate and 
make the prophecy of Trevellyan nought. 

The roar of the waves strengthened the arms of Hamrah 
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Dbas as he swung the heavy mattock and attacked the pillar 
in which the plate was imbedded. The waves would be free at 
last. He would see the waters of the Peewana go tumbling 
down the hillside, and his soul would have peace. With a mighty 
effort he wrenched the brass from the embrasure and rushed 
back towards the dirty bungalow. 

Down below in the valley the lights of the village of Lagrore 
twinkled in the darkness. Hamrah Dhas had a sister in La- 
grore, and he thought of her for a moment as he carried a par- 
cel down to the passage near the floodgates. She was the wife 
of a metal-worker living near the temple, and he wondered if 
he would have time to tell her of the danger when the Peewana 
burst its bonds. But even as he stood pondering, the waves 
screamed at his delay, and he hurried madly. 

As he carried the packages down into the passageway he 
thought of his god-given luck. The roadmakers had stored 
their explosives in a ruined temple near the dam, and Hamrah 
Dhas would use them to bring peace to the waters and his own 
soul. Perhaps the voice that had urged him to pull down the 
plate had also urged the roadmakers to leave the explosives in 
a place where he could get them. 

Hamrah Dhas was joyful. He danced around and clapped 
his hands as he rammed the tremendous charge into the blind 
end of the passage. His sufferings were nearly at an end. The 
sister's fate did not trouble him. What did his sister know of 
the nights of agony that he passed on the coping waiting to 
hear the word that would tell him how his soul could obtain 
rest? What did Lagrore know of his sufferings? What did 
Trevellyan or the Queen know? Trevellyan had chained him 
to the post with an oath and left him there to suffer the tortures 
of hell. 

He put the last plug of dynamite in position, put a match to 
the fuse, and then, grasping the brass plate, he fled up the hill- 
side. 

It was Eastman, Superintendent of the Jeddelpore Police, 
who found Hamrah Dhas on the evening after Lagrore had been 
swept into oblivion. The Guardian lay face downwards on the 
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hill, high above the track of the flood, and Eastman made a hasty 
examination. 

" Snakebite," he murmured, standing up. " Some old snake 
was disturbed by the roar of the water and thinking the nigger 
was the cause of it, bit him as they were both scrambling out 
of the danger zone." 

But the plate had more effect on the snake than it had on 
the waters. When Eastman turned over the brass he found a 
crushed cobra beneath; for when Hamrah Dhas fell, the heavy 
metal square bearing the names of Lord Frederick Loftus Pinch- 
erley and Her Gracious Majesty had fallen upon the reptile 
and crushed the life out of it. 
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The Vacant Scat* 

BY DON MABK LEMOK. 

|T was noted that wherever he sat there always 
remained a vacant seat beside him on his left. 
At the play the seat next him on that side was 
never occupied — at church it was the same. 
In the cars, when he traveled, or on the water, 
there always remained that vacant seat on his 
left. 

It would seem that he was accompanied through life by an in- 
visible companion, who remained at»hi8 side as faithfully as space 
itself. 

"He is mad ! " said many. **IIe goes nowhere but he pur- 
chases an extra seat that he may always have a vacant chair beside 
him. No sane man would act so." 

" No, he is not mad, but he is a coward ! " said others. " He 
fears that an enemy will some day sit beside him on his left and 
stab him in the heart ! " 

*^He is neither mad nor a coward," whispered two or three. 
"There is no vacant seat beside him — a murdered man's ghost 
sits there ! " 

So men and women reasoned about the riddle, but the man who 
was haunted by a vacant chair on his left heeded them not. 

Sometimes' an uninformed stranger, or again a rash acquaint- 
ance, would seek to occupy the vacant seat, but the act would be 
quickly repented. A swift glance and a low-spoken word of cau- 
tion from the owner of the unoccupied seat had about them a 
subtle power that stayed the rashest, and the oflFending party would 
murmur a hasty apology and withdraw. 

Occasionally, but so rarely that those few who had once wit- 
nessed the incident were unable to support their statement by a 
second example, the man would seem to speak softly as to an in- 
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visible companion on his left. But he may have been merely mus- 
ing to himself or have addressed some passing ghost of memory. 
There was nothing in his* manner to show that he thought the va- 
cant seat on his left was ever occupied. 

It was at the play that the mystery ended. It was a love-lit, 
lavender-sweet play of the period of the man's youth. He sat alone 
in a box on the right, hajf withdrawn into the shadow of the cur- 
tains, while close on his left was the haunting vacant seat 

Suddenly those near him in the orchestra saw him start up with 
a poignant cry of joy and bend over the empty chair. 

'^ Alice ! " he whispered. " I have kept this vacant seat beside 
me all these long years that it might be ready when you chose to 
come back to me — and to-night you have come !" 

His arms closed tenderly around the ghostly vacancy of the 
empty chair, as a lover's arms about the form of a living woman. 
A moment he remained thus, 'then there was a heavy fall, and 
an usher swiftly drew together the curtains of the box. 

The man haunted by a vacant seat was dead ! 
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Qiivalry in the Sheep Gtmp.* 

BY ARTHUR CHAPMAN. 

HERE has been lots of crazy English come to 
the West, but fer hullsale absorbin' of the loco 
I never seen one to match Sir Cyril Putney, 
who used to own the big 78 outfit on the Pow- 
der River range, but who took to herdin' 
sheep when the cow business become nothin' 
but a distressed echo. 

In the capacity of foreman of the 78, and later as camp ten- 
der for the Double-0 sheep outfit, I was throwed in a good deal 
with Sir Cyril, and will say for him that I have never heard of 
a man who could accept a fall in fortunes more graceful. It 
didn't seem to bother him none to think that yestiddy he was 
owner of cattle on a thousand hills, and to-ilay he was bein' 
blatted at by sheep with a thousand yells. lie shore took his 
medicine philisophic, and it'd be a hull lot better for the world 
in gen'ral if they was more Sir Cyril Putneys in the human 
herd. 

As Shakespeare says, one touch of loco makes the hull world 
kin, and it was Sir Cyril's little offness that made him so even 
tempered, whether he was bossin' seventy good cow-punchers of 
his own or herdin' sheep for an outfit of bond-clippin' dudes. 
Sir Cyril's evidence of crazy-weed lunches took the form of an- 
cestor-worship. He was clean daft on the subjict of meedieval 
hist'ry, and when he was runnin' the 78 ranch he done his best to 
reform the hull territory of Wyomin' accordin' to Burke's Peer- 
age and the novels of Sir Walter Scott, and he succeeded well 
eHough to have about sixty square miles of cow coimtry wonderin' 
whether it was livin' in the day of Richard the Lion-Hearted 
or Billy the Kid. 

At that time Wyomin' was an infant that didn't have a 
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single ancestor in its hull pack outfit. It had cactus and long- 
horns and Injuns in plenty, but askin' a man if he had any an- 
cestors was the same as throwin' down a six-gun on him. ^ut 
Sir Cyril had brought a hull gall'ry full of ancestors' portraits 
along with him. He had the picters hung around the walls of 
the 78 ranch house till there wasn't space enough left for a gun 
rack. Furthermore he brung along a shipment of armor — the 
kind that used to be turned out by the boilermaker to the king 
in the days before Mr. Colt had thunk out the little toy that 
makes all men equal. He'd set around admirin' these ancestors 
and their stove-pattern clothes, and talkin' about their great 
deeds — the ancestors I mean, not the clothes — till he'd outlast 
the kyotcs that was alius howlin' outside of evenin's. 

** Jim," he'd say to me, " them was days when it must have 
been worth a man's while to live. Look at that biggest coat of 
mail, there. That was worn by my noble ancestor. Sir Arthur 
Putney, who was one of the greatest fighters that ever couched fi 
lance." 

Then he'd go on tellin' me all the battles this big Sir Arthur 
was in, and all the time he'd be mixin' our whisky with water 
outen a bottle that had a nozzle on it jest like a railroad water 
tank, and purty soon he'd get to spoutin' poetry about the good 
knights whose swords are rust and whose bones are dust, alius 
windin' up with that one about Sir Galahad : 

My jTOod blade carves the casques of men, 

Mj stout lance thrusteth sure; 
My strenffth is as the strength of ten 

Because my heart is pure. 

Only it takes a mighty sober man to say that second line, and 
when Sir Cyril 'd get to tanglin' his conversational rope on 
" thrusteth sure," I'd grab my hat and make a more or less direct 
trail to the bunk house. 

When the big bust-up come in the cattle business, owin' to 
the hard winter of '84 when three-fourths of the cattlemen in the 
West went to the wall. Sir Cyril was done jest a leetle cleaner 'n 
any one else, and, after his ranch was gone, he disappeared for 
several years. I didn't hear a thing about him till I drifted into 
the sheep game, the cow business never havin^ picked up proper, 
and then, m^kin' the rounds of the Double-0 sheep camps, with 
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grub for the herders, who does I run into but Sir Cyril, settin' 
on the rib bone of an antediluvian monster he had dug up and 
readin' a book on falconry in the Middle Ages. After I had made 
two or three trips to his camp I finds out that Sir Cyril's old 
hobby is clingin' to him like a burr to a mustang's tail, though 
of course he can't humor it as he did in the days of the 78. 

** Jim, old chap," he says, pullin' at his long mustache with 
the same lovin' touch that a sane man uses in fondlin' a stack 
of poker chips, " the portraits of my ancestors is all gone, as i^ 
most of the rare armor — kickin' around some pawn shop in 
Denver, no doubt — but I'll let you into a lectle secret. Look 
here." And with that he pulls up the cover of the box under his 
bunk in the sheep wagon, and shows me two full suits of armor, 
with all the knigjitly trappings and saddles for two bosses. 

" It's all there is left of my ancestor's belongin's, old chap," 
he says sadly, " but nobody will get these away from me, Jim, 
as long as I live. I put on the armor occasionally. It used to 
frighten the sheep some, but now they're used to it, and, in 
fact, I rawther think they look forward to the appearance of the 
Dolorous Knight — for such I have dubbed myself — at 
eventide." 

It wasn't long before I had fell into the idea of Sir Cyril's 
little drammer he was playin' lone-handed out there on the range, 
and I throwed into the game for the sake of lendin' it an aspect 
of sociability. I was formally dubbed the Knight of the Cheer- 
ful Countenance, and we done everything accordin' to meedieval 
rules. Sir Cyril 'd alius leave one of the suits of armor, and 
trappin's for a boss, in some arroyo near his sheep camp, and, 
when I come with supplies, J'd put on them things, and then, 
with my boss clad in flowin' raiment like a equine ghost and 
me a-clankin' like a tin-shop in a cyclone, I'd gallop up to the 
edge of the camp and blow three blasts on a trumpet. They 
wasn't very clear blasts, nor very musical, 'causp the instru- 
ment I'm best on is the Jew's-harp, but they'd rouse Sir Cyril, 
who'd hustle ovar to the sheep wagon and don the armor of the 
Dolorous Knight. Purty soon he'd come lopin' out to meet me, 
and we'd set, with Qur lances at rest, and go through dialogue 
somethin' like the followin': 
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" Who blows 90 loud at the drawbridge of ye Dolorous Knight, 
Sir Cyril Putney?" 

" Who but Sir Jim Slattery, Knight of the Cheerful Counte- 
nance, who hath rode many miles and far with sundry packages 
of breakfast food, coffee, and cigarette makin's." 

" Enter and welcome. Sir Jim Slattery, Knight of the Cheerful 
Countenance, and find refreshment for man and beast. Ho, 
seneschal, lower the drawbridge 1 '' 

There bein' no seneschal and no drawbridge. Sir Cyril rides up 
to the sheep wagon and opens the door with a great clatter, 
whereupon I rides up and leaves my supplies and find out how 
things is goin' with the sheep, and come back to earth and the 
present age in gen'ral. 

Now the high plains country is a dangerous place for any man 
to let his fancies run wild, pertic'larly if he ifi( much alone. 
Purty soon I finds myself takin' all this Middle Ages play as 
serious as Sir Cyril himself. You don't have to have much imagi- 
nation to dream strange day dreams and git queer kinks in your 
head in a country where magic is workin' all the time. There's 
magic in the hot, white sunshine, and in the fluffy clouds that sail 
acrost the bluest sky in the world, and in them far-off mesas whose 
red sides wink and blink and glow through the purples that come 
with afternoon. It wain't so strange that us two sheep men soon 
got to iraaginin' them mesas was battlements filled with armed 
hosts and enchanted maidens, and that the clouds become giants 
and dragons, and that our fav'rite line of talk sounded like padded 
cell lingo. I'll bet the plains country of Spain and the plains 
country of Wyomin' are filled with the same loco weed, for old 
Donkey Hotey himself never got any crazier'n us two meerage 
chasers clear out there a thousand miles from nowhere. When 
we changed camp I rode my gaily caparisoned saddle boss and 
the Dolorous Knight drove the team that pulled the sheep wagon, 
occasionally yrhistlin' through his visor at the sheep dogs, who 
kept the sheep on the move, and callin' ahead for me to look out 
for maraudin' knights who might have designs on our caravan. 

There was more'n a jigger of truth in the warnings of Sir 
Cyril, for there was bad blood between som^ of the big sheep and 
cattle outfits in them days, and raids on sheep camps was common 
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occurrences. To be sure the Double-0 outfit had been let alone, 
'cause we never crossed any cattlemen's dead lines, and we alius 
stuck to what was ours by right of our bein' first coiners. But all 
the same I never failed to keep clost watch in goin' to and from 
our sheep camps, and our herders was prepared for trouble. 

The thing I had been dreadin' popped one day just after I had 
got to Sir Cyril's camp. After goin' through the usual prelimi- 
naries, such as blowin' the bugle blast and lettin' down the draw- 
bridge, we was settin' in the sheep wagon, clad in full knightly 
I'egalia, talkin' about the battle of Agincourt, while our bosses was 
croppin' buffalo grass clost at hand. All of a sudden we heard the 
poppin' of guns down where the sheep was feedin', and a bullet 
comes rippin' through the canvas top of the sheep wagon. 

" By Jove, old chap," says Sir Cyril, blinkin' at me through 
his single-shot eyeglass, "somebody's shootin' our sheep." 

" And furthermore them shots through the wagon is notice for 
us to stay inside," says I. 

" But Jim, old chap, we cawn't stand for this, doncherknow," 
says Sir Cyril, and then the light of battle flamed in his pale blue 
eyes just as it must have flamed in the eyes of big Sir Arthur Put- 
ney when somebody's gauntlet was throwed at his feet. 

" A rescue ! A rescue ! " shouts Sir Cyril, pilin' out of the 
sheep wagon. " The Dolorous Knight and the Knight of the 
Cheerful Countenance to the rescue 1 " 

I yells the same thing and foUers him, and we runs for our 
bosses, with our chain shirts clinkin' and our armor clankin,' and 
our swords bangin' against our legs. Sufferin' bobcats! I ain't 
heard such a racket since the Two-Bar mess wagon run away and 
scattered the cook's tin dishes all over a prairie dog town. 

Onc't in the saddle I took a look around and savvied the situa- 
tion at a glance. They was six men down in the bunch of sheep, 
a-shootin' right and left with their revolvers. They hadn't 
bothered to give us more'n them two shots through the top of the 
sheep wagon, thinkin', no doubt, that we would just curl up and 
lay quiet till they had killed all the sheep, when they would prob- 
ably come up and burn our outfit and chase us outen the country. 

I pulled down my visor, and, wavin' my lance, started my boss 
on the jump for the sheep. At that I was a long ways behind 
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Sir Cyril, who had moved quicker'n I ever thought possible. He 
was a tall man and lean, and he made somethin' of a figger as 
he went clippity-clip and clankety-clank ahead of me, bouncin' 
fully two feet outen his saddle at every jump, and with a long 
black plume a streamin' over his helmet and his shield braced ag^in 
his left arm and his lance couched in his right. 

I must have made just as stirrin' a sight, for I was goin' through 
the same performance a few rods behind Sir Cyril. But I reckon 
the cattlemen who was conductin' the raid didn't feel much like 
laughin' when they looked up and seen a cross section of the 
iliddle Ages comin' down on them like an avalanche. It must 
jar a man's brain processes summut to be engaged in a piece of up- 
to-date mischief like sheep killin' and then find himself called to 
account by a couple of locos who look as if they had stepped right 
outen a King Arthur story-book. Anyway, them sheep-killers stood 
with their mouths open as much as a full minit before they realized 
they'd have to be throwin' some lead in our direction if 
they hoped to make a getaway. They had left their bronchos in 
a clump of cottonwoods near by, and had gone at the work of sheep- 
slaughterin' on foot. Every man jack of 'em wore a mask, and, 
from the handy way they was killin' the sheep, I was willin' to bet 
it wasn't the fust job of the kind they had tackled. 

In a miuit the bullets begin buzzin' around us. One of 'em 
whined out of disapp'intment when it struck my iron shield and 
went singin' off into the atmosphere, and I could hear 'em doin' 
the same when they glanced off Sir Cyril's boiler plate clothes. 
N'ot one of 'em struck fair enough to go through, though occasion- 
ally one'd give me a stingin' sensation when it' d' glance off an arm 
or leg. But it was just like shootin' at frogs with a squirt gun 
for all the real harm that was done, and them six cowmen b^n 
to realize that things was some serious when each one of 'em had 
emptied a gun and chivalry was still in the saddle. 

The sheep had scattered and run off the range, and the cowmen 
was left standin' alone in the draw. They turned and run for their 
horses, in the hope of gettin' the rifles they had left in their saddle 
scabbards. The story might have been different if they had got 
them big guns, but as it was we had turned it into a Dark Ages 
picnic in five minits. There never was a cowboy that could run 
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a lick on earth on foot, anyhow, and in a jiffy Sir Cyril had caught 
up with the hindmost one. 

" Die, caitiff ! " he yells, and the point of his lance goes through 
the cowboy's clothes, somewhere betwixt the belt and skin, and 
buries itself in the ground. There was a shock and the splinterin' 
of wood, and Sir Cyril's boss nearly went over, and the lance was 
busted plum in two. As for the cowboy, he laid on the ground, 
gettin' cuss-words all mixed up with howls of pain, for he had 
slivers enough in him to keep a needle-expert busy a week. 

By this time I had caught up with one of the sheep-killers, and, 
instid of puncturin' him with my lance, I lifted the point as 1 
went past and give the misguided yokel a kick with my iron- 
pointed shoe, which sent him spinnin' off into the sagebrush as 
dazed as a jackrabbit that had figgered in a collision with a kyote. 

I seen Sir Cyril lay out two more, usin' his busted lance as a 
battle ax, and I took care of another who was down on his knees in 
a cactus bed gibberin' like a prairie dog. That left one raider — 
a big feller who was evidently the leader of the outfit. He had 
done some purty fair sprintin', and had reached his boss, with Sir 
Cyril thunderin' a few rods behind him. 

My heart sure stood still when I seen that sheep-killer take kcer- 
ful aim and fire. Then I purty near yelled my head off for joy, 
as Sir Cyril kept right on, simply reelin' in his saddle a little 
when that heavy bidlet glanced off his helmet. The feller tried 
to dodge, but he might as well tried dodgin' a thunderbolt. Down 
come the lance on his head, and by the time the Dolorous Knight 
had wheeled for another charge it was a sick raider who Was 
tryin' to get up outen the dust, with a rifle so badly janmaed 
that it wouldn't pump worth a cent. 

When I rode up Sir Cyril had dismounted and was standin' 
with his foot on the raider's chest and his sword at the feller's 
throat. 

" Yield thee, false knight, or I slay thee in accordance with 
the rules of the lists," he was bellowin', and I believe if I hadn't 
pulled him away there'd have been murder done, as all the 
raider could holler was " ' Nuff," and Sir Cyril didn't recognize 
the Missouri translation of the word surrender. 

We cfi.jne near bavin' pur first falling out^ Sir Cyril and jne, 
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over the question of dispoein' of them prisoners of war. Sir 
Cyril wanted to load them with wagon-brake chains and keep 
'em a few years in an underground dungeon which he proposed 
diggin' in an adjoinin' mesa which greatly resembled a castle. 
I finally persuaded him, however, that the best plan'd be to treat 
'em as their kind 'treats sheep herders. So we kep' their hosses 
and saddles as spoils of war, and then we turned 'em loose 
afoot, with warnin's as to what'd happen if we caught 'em on 
our baronial sheep range ag'in, after which we gathered up 
our scattered bunch, and found there wasn't over twenty missin'. 

Sir Cyril wanted me to go with him on a raid in the country 
of the cattle barons, where he said there were many wicked 
knights to be slain and much spoil to be taken by two such 
doughty knights as we had proved to be. In fact, he was worsi^ 
conceited over the outcome of our fight than an Injun who has 
been on as a successful boss stealin' raid. He wanted to boast 
of our deeds all the while, and he kep' enlargin' the affair until 
finally it was nothin' short of an army we had licked. 

I seen if things drifted along that way much longer we would 
both be fightin' chimerys in a padded cell, so I wrote to sonir? 
of Sir Cyril's relatives in England, where it seems there had 
been an estate waitin' for him ever since he disappeared after 
the bust-up of the cow business. When he learned that he was 
to get a ruined castle and seventeen more suits of armor, and a 
gallery full of ancestral portraits, he consented to go. 

" But, O Knight of the Cheerfid Countenance," he says to 
me when we had our last handshake at the railroad station, 
** it grieves me sore to think that thou wilt not come and dwell 
with me, for full many a gallant adventure might we have in 
England's forests, though perhaps no such glorious victory as 
our battle with the hosts from the cattle baron's -castle." 

But I knowed better than to accept, as I figgered that the 
loco'd leave both of us, if we herded alone — and particularly in 
Sir Cyril's case if he went to a country where there ain't such 
pure air and magnificent distances to fire a man's imagination. 

And ^fter events proved that I was right. 
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-9,059 -Word 
IKisiiioss iiooU I ree 



Simply'send as a postal and ask for our free niiia* 
trated Q,oS9-word Business Booklet which tells how 
priceless Business Experience, squeezed from the 
liTes of 1 12 big. broad, brainy business men may be 
made yours — yours to boost your salary, to increase 
your profits. This free booklet deals with 
^tlow to BMaass AbusloMi 
•-How to sell roods 

^How to £et moMT tiy fiMn 
"How to boy at rock>bottoia 
•"How to collect money 
— Howto stop coft leaks 

"How to tsmia sad haadl* nMn 

—How to tot s&d hold a potftfoa 
"How to m±rmtdm a fwislwsss 

—How to dertoa oflce HMdw* 
f«Bd!aff for thb free book btods you to aothhiff, IbtoItcs yoa 
In no oblltatlon, yet It may be the means of starting you oa a 
bfooider career. Sordy you will not deny yoorself tbls f>riTncse, 
vhen It involves only the Hsk of a postal— a peaayl Simply say 
**Seod on ynur 9.0S9<worH PooklK. Send to 

Systtm, Dipt. tU, «MU Wabash Avf., Chlcaga. III. 



GEISHA DIAMONDS 

Tho Latsal Seis«tli« Bh j 

Brlirht. sparkling. beautUUl. For brll* 
liancy they equal the ganulnc. sta&dtoK 
all test and puule expects. One twen- 
tieth tile expense. 8«iit fre* with Drhr- 
fleire of esamlnatieQ. For .«itlcuttss, 
prices, etc., address 

TiK B. aaiaa ara. * larr. ca. 

«tpt.P, Sfl-SSW.XaskMaBMl. 

cMMftiim 




The Safest Way 

To Earn 6% 



Investors— amall or large— should inform 
themselves on Irrifation Bonds. 

These bonds are lecured by liens on the 
nxsst fertile farm landa in America. The value 
of the aecurity is ia many instances four times 
the loan. The first year's crop often sells for 
more than the loan — aometimes by several 



Some of these bonds are municipal obliga- 
tiona, like School Bonda. They form a tax lien 
on the real property within the district. 

They are aerial bonda, eo one may make 
short-time or long-time inveatmenta. Each 
year, as part of the bonda are paid, the 
aecurity back of the rest ia increased. 

The booda pay aia per cent — a higher rate 
than one can obtain on any other large claaa of 
bonds equally well aecured. 

The bonds srs for $100, $900 and $x,ooo, so 
one may inveat either little or much. 

Theee are ideal bonda, and they have 
become the nnoat popular bonda that we 
handle. 

We are the largest dbders in Reclamation 
Bonda. In the past 13 yeara we have aold 70 
aeparate issues, without a dollar of loss to any 
investor. 

Now we have written a book baaed on all 
thia expe ri e n ce, and the book ia fine. Please 
send this coupon today for it. Iter srou owe to 
yourself a knowledge of the facta. 



(Established 1893) 

Municipal and Corporation Bonds 

First NatioMi Bank Bide. 50 ConcrMS StrMt 

CHICAGO BOSTON 

First NaUoaal Bank Bids.. SAN FRANCISCO 
Ge»</emen ; — Please send me your new 
Bond Book, *'The World's Greatest In- 
dustry." 

Namt . . 



Town- 



StaU- 



346 I 
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$1,000 

For 100 Names! 



Here's a chance for Black Cat Storj Readers to Earn Money, 
here's a chance for Black Cat Storj Writers to ^am Monej. 

Month after month, year after year, for Ftfteen Years, The Black Cat 
has been read by hundreds of thonsands of brif ht, discriminating people. 

Why? 

Because it publishes Stories that ARE Stories — Clean, CUrer, StroBO» 
Unusual Stories that tell and tell well, in a few hundred words, what Bie 
average story or noFol tells in a tiresome trashy way in hundreds of pages. 
The term, "A Black Cat Story,'* has become famous the world otot, and a 
higher price is paid for fhm foreign as well as American republishing rights 
in stories from The Black Cat than is paid for those of any other fiction 
publication on earth. 

We want more of the kind of stories that have made The Black Cat 
famous. We want them Now. 

As he who lores a good story usually knows some one who can tell 
such a story, it follows that people who read Black Cat Stories know of 
people who can write Black Cat Stories. Hence qnr following 



Offer 



To Mch of Um first 100 rosdora who will om tho foUewiaa 
coopoa m» diroctod wo will pay $10 cosii providod Um party to 
whom tho coopoa is soDt will* boforo Novoaibor 25. 1909, write 
an aTailablo slonr for Tho Black Cat, and proridod that snch 
%rritor U not alroadr a contributor to Tho Black Cat. All ttorios aro paid for on ac- 
coptanco and paid for accordins to atrongth, not Uncth. Tho aasM or ropototJoe of 
a %rritor counts for absolutolr Bothla« with Tho Black Cat. While %rritors aMj select 
thoir o%m thonios. wo prolor ploasins radior than cruosomo tales. No wanuseript %rill 
bo road unless sont fully iwopaid and accompaniod hj postaco for rotnm if nnavailablo. 
To writers who aro in doubt as to tho kind of talos dosirod wo will aaail twobro 
conploto spocimon storios upon roeoipt of ton cents in stamps. 

The Black Cat, 41-47 Pearl Street, Boston, Mass. 



I 



fVt// fiainly the date, your mime and address, also the namte and address a/thtpmr^ whm is 
'\tt the story. Then send this taupok t« the latter, who, after aeUing the titU of his st«ry, tmmst 
attach it to thejtrst page of his manuscript, and send it, before November 9$, /^Of, to The BtmeA Cat, 



4J-41 Pearl St.. Boston, Mass., postage prepaid and accompanied iy postage for return. If the story 

is available we ivilt pay the writer for it upon acceptance and promptly send you our check for pOMK 

THE SHORTSTORY PVBUSHING COMPANY, Boston, Mats, 



Name of Reader of The Black Cat— 
Address — ■^— — — — ^__^^__ 



Name of Writ» - 

Address 

Title of Story 
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»»AMONJs^WATCHES 



TOr CAN EASILY OWN A ™*"2?'S^^JlJ^irS*«*'r?P*pS^" VlSI? "S^iT^^^^ 



lOFTIS 



Tour eriii U r«»d. Oar pri«- «•_ ih. I>w«t -U 



tSe OLD REUABiE ORIGjWAIj D^ 



1 11 KKE^Atsi.!!. v«*«**--r»" DIAMOND I todaf for dtwrliAl** caUlot. conUlDlnf 
. -.« ^ViSw^TCHCREmT HOUSE 1 WO »larti»tlonj-i» !• «£"•, ''"i* 'iS!?' 



LCL«UT*>d«dft««. LOADS or Furi.w«d«jita. 

09UBLC THROAT CO. !>»«. 10, »M«U«OW«,«. J. 



SappUei, TelephoBM, 

KOTeltleil* Cfttalog ofaoo Free. 
If it's electric we have It. Ble Cat- 
aloe dc. OmO ILICTBIC WORIS. CllTlLAin, •■lO. 
ThS worid-. headquartenfbr Dyiianiot. Motow. FM«.Toy«.Bat- 
tcriea. Belti. BeluTLamps. Books. WcaadarMll all. WaaiaiMta. 



ELECTRIC 



ASTHMAss^^ 



Inatent relief »nd poa- 
UiTe.cure. Trial traatroeut 



^MOTH-PROOF CEDAR^ 

LININGS (or Goiets, Bureaus, etc 
Shipped prepaid, knocked-down. easy to fit 
in place. Write for particulars and free 
sample Genuine Moth-rroof Southern Red 
Cedar. Give exact inside measurements. 

(fe2aBaZZ&^XlllgbPohH.W.C 



Red Baby Vulcan Ink Pencil 

ONE perfect non-leakable ink 
pencil at a moderate price. 

$1.00 

cents 
anted 




or by mail, 
pos^id. 



Ostrich Feathers 

DIRECT FROM THE FARM PRODUCER'S PRICES 
Wmrs PosTAU for Wnm* Catalooob 




03TPICI1 FARM 
p. oTbox lOS.^utli Paaadena, CaMfoml* 



J. B. ULLRICH &. CO. 

■upbrtinn, nmmm BM» ^ Itl «rM.«h> gt„ IIW TOM 

BUILD A S5000 BUSIKfSS 

of your own »nd escape saUried dniagerr 
for life . 8S centu a day will do It. 1 win 
send you ** Free Pointers " for a prstal. 
W. A. Shryer. Free. American Coll*n 
Igerrloe, 800 State St.. Detroit, Mich. 



Ml 
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Cards, drculan, book, newspaper. Pr«Mi 15. 
LareerfiS. Save money. Print for others, bit; 
profit. All easy, rules sent. Write factory for 
press catatoff. type, paper, etc. 

THE rum CO., Meriden, roaaeellcHl. 



HOTEL 

GRENOBLE 

56th Straet and 7th ATenu« 

(Opposite Canetie H«U) 

N. Y. City 

A Select Family and Transient Hotel. Situated In the 
finest residential part of tiie city, two Mocks from Central 
Park, convenient to all theatres and shofjs. 

Rooms $1.50 a day and up 

Rooms with bath $2.00 per day and up 

Parlor bedroom and bath, 

$3.00 a day and up 

Wniiaa P. Chase 



► 



A Happy 
Marriage 

Depends largely on a 
knowledge of the vhole 
truth about self and sex and 
their relation to life and 
health. This knowledge does 
come inulligently of itself, 
correctly from ordinary 
ryday sources. 

ology 

Valiing,A.M,yM.i>., 
imparts in a clear, wholesome way, in one volume: 
Knowledge a Young Man Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Husband Should Hare. 
Kno«dedge a Father Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Impart to His Son. 
Medical Knowledge a Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Woman Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Wife Should Have. 
Knowledge a Mother Should Have. 
Knowledge a Mother Shoukl Impart to Her Danghter. 
MedicalKnowledgc a Wife Should Have. 
BM Ototh Mndtef. V^ ««M Stamp, Ilinatratei, S1.SS. 
Write for " Other Piaepie'* Optailoos' 'and Table of Contents. 
Pwitea Pvb. Co.. 701 Perry Bids.. Pbila., Pa. 



>2,000% Profit 



Here's an opportunity, in 
a clean legitimate business, 
to clear 2.000% on an invest- 
ment of 7c, day after day. 
The 



EMPIRE 

CANDY FLOSS 

MACHINE 



1 

J 



will do it for you. For five years 
it has made this bigr money for 
others at street fairs, race tracks, 
summer resorts or anywhere a 
crowd collects. A pound of sugar makes 
30 five-cent paclcagcs of candy floss, which 
sells like hot cakes in a l>li2zard. If in- 
terested ask for catalog 14. 

Empire Candy Fists Machins Cs. 

Fisher HMg., Ckleage, IN. 




A Dollar Saved Is a Dollar Earned 



$5.00 savad monthly Is 

$ 10.00 saved monthly Is 

S 1 5. CO savMl monthly Is 

S25.00 savvd monthly Is 
I Takes about ten j ears to mature. 

I years or draw your money before with ■^ to «flb interest. Kc 
I speculatini; permitted by State Laws. Money earns more and 
I is better safeguarded than when locally invested. Canlumish 
I best of references.men of character and reputation. Send for 
I booklet. L.R. HrMaSeld. Itr-as Jaeebaen Bld«.,I»enver,( el. 



I 1 000 at maturity. 
S2,000 at maturity. 
|3,000 at maturity. 
$5,000 at maturity. 
You can mature It in l^^ c 



Genuine Mennen's Borated 
Talcum Toilet Powder 

Mennen's Borated Talcum Powder lays claim 
to being the most perfect powder on the market 
both in materials and method of manufacture. 
It is the oldest of Talcum Powders put up for 
general use and has established itself on its 
merits in every quarter of the civilized world. 

The woman who buys Mennen's for toilet 
use or any other purpose may rest assured that 
she is getting: the purest and most perfect pow- 
der that chemical knowledge can originate or 
skill manufacture. 

There is a difference in Mennen's and those 
who have once used it are quick to appreciate 
that this diflerence is a difference of superiority 
which is easily perceived in comparison with 
any other powder. 

Some people may say : The same ingre- 
dients are open to everybody, why can't others 
get the same results and produce a perfect 
powder ? 

Ask the woman who is famous for her cake 
why Mrs. Brown working from the same recipe 
can't produce the same article. She has the 
same ingredients, the same directions for mak- 
ing and yet she can't make good cake. It is this 
knack, this touch of skill and genius which 
makes the difference between all original pro- 
dtictions and imitations. It is this same genius 
which makes Mennen's orlgini^l T^cum Powder 
superior to every other^ 
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G>8t of Industrial life Insurance 

Further Reduced by 

The Prudential 

Great Life Insurance Company Voluntarily Adds Over 
$20,000,000 in Additional BenefiU to Industrial Policies 

VOLUNTABY concessions aggregating over $20,000,000 additional benefits to 
Industrial policies already in force, and increasing the amount of benefits 
to all similar policies issued after July Ist, briefly states the effect of an 
important and far-reaching announcement just made by The Prudential Insur- 
ance Company through President John F. Dryden. 

For years it has been the practice of The Prudential to add to the benefits 
already granted to policyholders, giving more insurance than the contracts 
called for whenever experience has demonstrated that it could safely be done. 
The constant aim of the officers of The Prudential is to give the most and the 
best for the least. Close and careful study is given every feature of the Com- 
pany's great business. The gains made in different departments each year, 
the earning power of the Company's assets, decrease in mortality, etc., as com- 
pared with what was expected, are all carefully scrutinized. In this way The 
Prudential is able from time to time to grant increased benefits to policyholders, 
giving them the advantage obtained through these savings even though no legal 
obligation so to do exists under the policy contracts. 

According to the announcement just made, on all Industrial policies issued 
after July Ist the benefits will be increased by an amount averaging more than 
ten i)er cent., thus giving all new Industrial iwlicyholders more insurance for 
less money than ever hitherto granted. 

In furtherance of this liberal practice The Prudential has also made these 
concessions retroactive — that is applicable to similar policies issued since the 
beginning of the year 1907 and in force on the 1st of July of this year, thus 
enabling holders of old ])olicie8 to share in the increased benefits granted to the 
new. 

It is to be remembered that The Prudential issued these policies upon the 
non-participating plan and that there was no obligation whatever to pay one 
dollar of benefit in excess of the amounts called for under the contracts, and that 
these concessions have been entirely voluntary and were extended by the 
Company in its usual spirit of liberality and fairness to policyholders. 

The Prudential has already made voluntary concessions to its Industrial 
policyholders amounting to more than $11,000,000 and this retroactive feature 
of its new liberal benefits will add over $20,000,000 more to this remarkable sum, 
not to speak of the many, many millions more that will ensue to prospective 
policyholders. 

The Prudential Insurance Company of America 

IncorporatMl as a Stock CompuiT by tk« SUU of Now Joney 

JOHN P, DRYDEN, PrMi4«pt Homo Office, NEWARK, N. J, 
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, 1W1CB STERNS , 

INTERNAXIPIML 

DICTIONAIOr 

A NECESSITY 
In Every Home, School, and Offtco. 

I Useful, Practical, Attractive, Lasting, Reliable, I 
I Popubr, Complete, Scientific, Up 1 o Date and I 
I Authoritative. 25,000 New Words, 2380 Pages, I 
1 5000 1 llustrations. Editor in Chief W. T. Hams, I 
■ Ph. D.. LL. D., United States Comr. of Edn.fc 
■Should you not own the International?! 

I WEBSTER'S COLLEGIATE DICTIONARY. \ 
I Largest of our sbridfnnents. Regrular and Thin Paper | 

Editions. IX16 peiffes and 1400 Illustrationj. 
, Writcfor"Dictionary Wrinkles"— Free. 
I a. ft C. ii^r«gi^''^TAM CO^ Springfield, Mass. J 



-MOTH-PROOF CEDAR^ 

LININGS for Qoiets, Bureaus* etc 
Shipped prepaid, koocked-down, easy to fit 
in place. Write (or particulars and free 
sample Genuine Moth-Proof Southern Red 
Cedar. Give exact inside measurements. 

&SliblESB^ (^X High Point, N.C. 




I WILL MAKE YOU 
PROSPEROUS 

If you are honest and ambitious write me 
today. No matter where you lire or what 
your occupation, I will irach you the Real 
Estate business by mail; appoint you 
Special Representative of my Company in 
your town; start you in a profitable busi- 
ness of your own, and help you make big 
money at once. 

Vavmal •pfcHasHy S»r ■«■ witbaat cay- 
Mai \m Vtam* lB4cF*a«mit fbr ilfr. Taiaable 
BMk aB4 fail parllciUan Prac. Writo tA^ay. 

NATIONAI. CO-OPERATIVE 
REALTY CO. 
1« laHaa aidf., Waablaftea. D. C 



TO THE PIANO PROBLEM 
is always the 

French & Sons 

Piano 



Most of us find it a confusing matter - bu^inR a piano. 
We are very anxious that the piano we buy shall be made 
ri^ht. We want to be sure that it has a deep. rich, singing 
lone a delightfully responsive action, an artistic design, a 
beautiful finish and durability. We want the materials to be 
the best. How to be cerUin of all these qualities to the 
troublesome question. 

The anxioiis Iniyer may rest assured that everyone of 
these essentials of a perfect Instrument exists in the Frencn 
A 8ona Piano, made at New Caatle, Indiana. This 
piano is made by conscientious experts whose regard for 
their repuution compels them to make perfect pianos. Mr. 
Jesse French. Sr . has devoted 35 years to the improvement, 
and perfection of the ideal uiano. He and his two sons never 
allow the minutest detail of construction ot design to escape 
their careful personal aupervlBlon. 

Our factory at New Cnatle. Indiana, is one of the 
largest and best equlpi^ed In the country, devoted entirely to 
piano manufacture. Here the most Modem Machinery is 
always supplemented by the most Expert Hand Labor. 
Rest assured that when you purchase a French & Sons Piano 
you secure the best money can buy. 

OCKfl* CDCd Our new. handsomely 

OClN 1 rlxILIL! illustrated catalojr. 
showint; latest style with many hints on pianos in 
general. Write for It todav and we will send name 
of nearest dealer. We sell direct where not repre- 
sented. "A style fiw every home — a pri"^ 
every pocketbook — terms for every income. Old 
pianos ttken in exchange. Liberal terms. Write 
today. 

KRELI^FRENCH PIANO CO. 

519 South 18th Street, New Caatle, End. 
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It's Great Fun 

To Feel WeU— 

To be healthy all the time 

You will make a fine start to- 
wards this when you quit coffee 
and drink 

POSTUM 

Coffee contains a harmful drug 
— caffeine, Postum is a healthful, 
nourishing, liquid food. 

Kead the famous little ** health 
classic," "The Road to Wellville," 
in pkgs. 

*' There's a ReaMn/' 



POSTUM CEREAL COMPANY, Ltd., 
liattle Creek, Mich., U.S.A. 



Tht Neo> Ju\>enile Book 



MATT of the 
Water-Front" 



is enthusiastically endorsed by 
parents, teachers and min- 
isters, as the best sort 
of story (or 
children. 



W 



JENNINGS & GRAHAM 
Cindanati - - - - Ohio 

(60 cmni; nmi) 





STYLE 

NEATNESS 
COMFORT 

THE IMPROVED 

BOSTON 
GARTER 



W The Name It stamped en 
rery leep — Be aure it'a there 




i 



ES FLAT TO THE LEG— NEVER 
I PS, TEARS, NOR UNFASTENS 

WrORN ALL OVER THE WORLD 

Sample p«lr. Silk ffOc, Cotton S5c. 
MftUed on receipt of price. 



Il 



GEORGE FROST CO., Maktra 
Betton, MiM., U.S.A. 

J INSIST ON HAVING THE GENUINE 
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